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ADVERTISEMENT. 



We now close the fourteenth volume, and the fifteenth year of 
our labors. Through the favor of Providence, we are permitted 
to believe that our work has not been altogether in vain. Occupy- 
ing a department which is filled by no other pubUcation, we have 
hoped that it would acquire some permanent value, as a repository 
of minute and authentic facts, methodically arranged, on a great 
variety of important subjects. On this very account, however, it 
is less popular in its character, and is less certain of an adequate 
patronage. Good wishes are sometimes regarded as a substitute 
for substantial support. 

We commence the fifteenth volume with the earnest hope, 
that the firiends of the work, and the patrons of the American 
Education Society, will extend a generous patronage to it ; so that 
its conductors may be able to make it still more worthy of the 
confidence of a discerning public. 

Boston, May 1, 1842. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR TRUMBULL. 

John Trumbull, the ancestor of the distinguished families of the name 
in Connecticut, came as it is reported, from the county of Cumberland, 
England.* Resettled in Rowley, Essex Co., Ms.t The second John 
Trumbull, (or as the name was then written, Trumble,} doubtless the son 
of the original settler, appears to have been a person of considerable dis- 
tinction. He was made freeman in 1640, was appointed deacon Oct. 24, 
1686, and in 1689 was a lieutenant in the militia. The exact date of his 
removal to Suffield, Ct. (then in the jurisdiction of Massachusetts) we 
have not been able to ascertain. He had three sons, John, Joseph, and 
Benoni. John Trumbull was a distinguished clergyman in Watertown, 
Ct. His son John was the poet, author of McFingal, etc. Benoni was 
settled in the ministry at Hebron, Ct. His son Benjamin, D. D., the his- 
torian, was minister of North Haven. Joseph Trumbull, the second son 
of John of Suffield, settled at Lebanon as a merchant. 

Jonathan Trumbull, the subject of this memoir, and the son of the 
last named, was born in Lebanon, June 10, O. S., 1710. He entered 
Harvard University in 1724, and graduated in 1727. "He early discov- 
ered fine talents," says Dr. Eliot, *' and a most amiable disposition. He 
was a modest, ingenuous youth, very bashful when he entered College, 
owing to his tender years, as well as retired situation ; but he was much 
beloved by his classmates, [among them, 37 in number, were Gov. Hutch- 
inson, Benjamin Church, Benjamin Colman, and Belcher Hancock,] and 
when he took his degree, one of the finest scholars, with such accomplish- 
ments as qualified him to be useful, as well as to make the most conspicu- 
ous figure." 

Immediately af\er he graduated, he commenced the study of theology 
with the Rev. Solomon Williams of Lebanon. In due time, he was licensed 
to preach, and was soon af\er invited to settle in the ministry at Colches- 
ter. While deliberating upon the subject, a domestic affliction turned the 

* There is a siogular confbtion in respect to the names, dates, etc., in the varions accounts. Ellot Bio^* 
DictionAry, statei that two brothers came fW>m England, one settlinf at Ipsviek^ the other at Charlestown. 
The National Portrait GaJlerV| Art. Gov. TrumboTi, mentions that the original ancestor was Joseph, and 
that he settled at I/uioich. EUot says that fVestJUld, Ms., was the place to which the ancestor of Gov. T. 
removed from Ipswich. 

t Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, with some of his people, who had removed from Rowley, Vorkshire, Eng., settled 
in Rowley, Ms., In the sprinf of 1639. in 1643, 6l house-lots were laid out. Oae of these was John Tmm- 
hW9^Qag^$ iZMPisy, p. 196. 
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current of his life into another channel. An elder brother, who was en- 

faged in business with his father, had sailed on a voyage to London, in 
une, 1732, and was never more heard of For a long time, a forlorn 
hope was entertained that the vessel had been captured by the Algerines ; 
but dbtressing as even this hope was, time proved it to be fallacious. The 
loss of this son, together with the vessel and cargo which wholly belonged 
to the family, was severely felt by the aged father, who found himself unfttted 
to adjust bis mercantile concerns without the assistance of his surviving 
son, who at the urgent request of his father, with great reluctance declined 
the call of the church at Colchester.* 

in closing up the concerns of his brother, Jonathan Trumbull gradually 
commenced business for himself, and was, for many years, a merchant in 
his native town. He imported his goods directly from London, and by his 
fair and upright dealing secured the respect and confidence of the public. 
At the age of twenty-three, he was elected a member of the general assem- 
bly of the colony. Here a new scene opened before him. His talents for 
public business were soon perceived and acknowledged, and he rose rap- 
idly in office. He was soon chosen speaker of the House, and shortly 
afterwards a member of the Council. In 1766, he was elected lieutenant- 
governor of the colony^ and, by virtue of that ofBce, chief judge of the 
Superior Court. He continued in that office two years. Pitkin, the gov- 
ernor of the colony, being advanced in life, was cautious in his proceed- 
ings upon the absorbing subjects which then agitated the public mind. 

The right claimed by the British Parliament of taxing the colonies at 
their pleasure,^ and the passage of the Stamp Act caused ^reat excitement. 
Governor Pitkin and several of the Council, took the oath enjoined by the 
British go>vernment on that occasion; but Trumbull, the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, strenuously refused to take it himself, or to be present when it was 
administered to others. In resistance to the arbitrary acts of Parliament, 
no individual in the colony was more active^ ardent or energetic, than the 
youthful and modest Trumbull.t 

In 1769, he was chosen by the people governor of the. colony, as one on 
whom, in times of danger and trouble, they could safely rely. He decided 
in Council, by his casting vote, to resist, by force of arras, the encroach- 
ments of Great Britain against the liberties of the colony. He was the 
only colonial governor, at the commencement of the revolution, who en- 
gaged in the cause of the people. | He was the only governor of a State 
who held his station through the war. He was one of the most prominent 
New England whigs. His firmness in danger, his persevering spirit in 
the most gloomy period, his ardor, patriotism and zeal in his country's 
cause, endeared him to all the lovers of liberty. As a statesman, his views 
were clear^ correct and open, while the soundness of his opinions was 
proved by the result. His diligence, ability and fidelity were tested by the 
manner in which he performed the immense amount of business intrusted 
to him. During the whole war, a council of safety sat with him, except dur- 
ing the sessions of the general assembly ; at all other times he and his 

* " It if an obierT&tion of Mr. Hutchinson, * that many of the first characters in Massachusetts were at 
first probationers for the ministry, and afterwards made a figure at the bar, or in the Icginlotivo or executive 
eonns of the province * We recollect the oaroes of i^tou^hion, Read, Grid ley, and Judge e^tephen t^ewall. 
That gentleman adds, that when persons have been ordained, they ought * to have very spf^cial reasons to 
leave the profession (or a civil employmenL* We have seen an instance of this in Gov. fciakoostall, wher« 
the nablic was much benefited.**— £/m(. 

t National Portrait Gallery. 

I H« WM the only one who wm eliOMn direcUy by the people. 
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Council were the executive of the State.* In addition to his duties as 
governor, and his attendance with the legislature, (at least three times a 
year,) he sat in council during the war more than 1,000 days. His corres- 
pondence with the governors of the other States, with General Washing- 
ton and other officers of the army, and with distinguished foreigners, was 
Tery extensive. He promptly complied with the requisitions of General 
Washington for supplies, to the extent of his ability, or the power of the 
State. It is a fact highly honorable to Connecticut, that she furnished the 
United States with more troops and supplies than any other State in the 
Union, except Massachusetts. The foreign correspondence of Gov. 
Trumbull was extensive and of great importance to the country.t 

We here copy a few extracts from a long and very able historical letter 
of Gov. Trumbull, to the Baron J. D. Van de Capellan, *' membre des 
Nobles de la Province d' Overysel," in Holland. 

^ Lebanon, 27ih Jwuj 1777. 

" The cause of libernr is not peculiar to one free State^it is a common 
cause ; the destruction of one cannot be indifferent to the few other free States, 
which God, in his providence, hath preserved from being swallowed up by 
tyranny. It was with the greatest pleasure we were informed that the States 
of Holland refused to lend their troops to Great Briuiin, to be used in extending 
the dominion of tyranny over these States, and efTacinff almost the only traces 
of liberty which remain in one quarter of the globe ; I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press the gratitude we feel for the generous part, you. Sir, was pleased to take 
in that matter, worthy of a senator of a free State, and a candid and impartial 
friend of liberty and humanity. 

** In the United States of America you will be revered. We are now reduced 
to the necessity of defending, by force, against the power of a renowned and 
mighty empire, our ancient and indubitable rights, immunities, and privileges, 
founded upon national liberty, confirmed by Royal charters, of the predecessors 
of the (present) King of Great Britain ; approved and recognized by successive 
Parliaments ; and enjoyed, from the first settlement of these States, to the pres- 
ent day. The present reign opened with a deliberate system, and digested plan 
to reduce these States to the most abject dependence and vassalage. By our 
ancient charters, by the most solemn contracts with our kings, we were to have, 
and enjoy, all the liberties, privileges, and immunities of free and natural bom 
subjects of the realm of England ; of these privileges, that which fixes private 
property, and exempts the subject from taxation but by his own consent, has 
been always justlv reputed the chief, the loss of which involves in it, or draws 
after it, the loss of all the rest; this was first attacked." 

''To many, the views of the British cabinet had been long apparent; most 
people, however, had flattered themselves the nation would notsuner the Court 
to take away their privileges by force ; and that at length they would be con- 
firmed ; but now, it is become evident to all, that the design to strip them of 
their privileges, and lay their lives and property at the mercy of a haughty and 
unfeeling ministry and a venal Parliament, was fixed and determined ; and that 

*Tfae ciril offlceri of Connecticat in 1774 were as follow* : Jonathan TrnmbuII. fOToraor, MatUiew 
Griswold. deputT-gov«rnor, Jabex Hamlin, Shubael Conant, Clitha Sheldnn, Eliphalet Oyer, Jabes Bon- 
tin^n, Roxer Blierman, Abraham Davenport, William Samuel Johnson, Jooepb Spencer. Oliver Woleott, 
William Fitkin, and James A. Hillhouse, assistants, John Lawrence, treasqror, George VVyllys, secretarr, 
Matthew Griswold, chief jud^e of the Superior Court, Eliphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, WiUiam Pitkin 
and Samuel Huntington, associate justices. 

f Governor Trumbull made a large collection of papers, MSS., circular*, speeches, etc, which were pre- 
sented b^ thefiimily, after his doaUi, to the Massachusetu Historical Society. Several of them have been 
printed in the volumes of thoir Collections. 1*he whole constitute an invaluable treasure. Tbev are 
ehronolofieally arranged, well bound, furnished with convenient indexes, etc Wo have spent a number of 
hours, recently, in looking them over. The greater part of them are firom Gov. Tmmbuirs correspondenta. 
A large selection from them might be published to the manifest advantage of the public. General Waab- 
iofton is one of the most prominent correspondents. The papers are ao voluminous, that we coold not 
well make use of them in the completion of this short memoir. They show, moat eonclosively, the hl(k 
wtfmation in which Gov. Trumboll wm held for ability, patriotism, and inoormptible intagcity. 
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DO 8tep tending to that end would be deemed inexpedient or unjust, if practica- 
ble. On the 19th day of April, 1775, the scene of blood was opened by the 
British troops, by the unprovoked slaughter of the Provincial troops at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. The adjacent Colonies took up arms in their own defence; 
the Congress again met, again petitioned the throne for peace and settlement ; 
and again their petitions were contemptuously disregarded. When every 
glimpse of hope failed, not only of justice but of safety, we were compelled, by 
the last necessity, to appeal to Heaven, and rest the defence of our liberties and 
privileges upon the favor and protection of Divine Providence ; and the resis- 
tance we could make by opimsing force to force. Although the war was begun, 
on our part, under the greatest disadvantages, without any preparation of arms, 
artillery, military stores, magazines of provisions, or other necessaries, which 
proves to demonstration that the war did not proceed from any ambitious, pre- 
meditated plan on our part; yet Heaven has so smiled upon us hitherto, that 
we have been able to maintain ourselves and make head against our enemies. 
And, although all Europe has resounded with ostentatious accounts of their 
yictories and success, it is nevertheless true that they have not yet been able to 
maintain themselves in any post where they were not protected by their navy ; 
or where, if attacked, they could not immediately retire on board their trans- 
ports. Ajid we have yet good hopes and a fair prospect, with the smiles of 
Heaven, of making a good defence, and vindicating our liberty against the 
unjust attempts of power to deprive us of it From our brethren in Great Brit- 
ain we have not experienced their boasted candor, impartiality, and clemency. 
We appeal from their injustice to the Supreme Governor and Judge, and to 
the candid censure of the impartial world. In you. Sir, and in your wise and 
generous sentiments, we find that justice, the sincerity of our intention and 
rectitude of out measures entitle us to hope for. We may justly flatter our- 
selves that no free State will so far forget what is due to their own glory and inter- 
est, as to lend their aid to exterminate liberty, (even) from the wilds of Amer- 
ica ; might they not rather be expected to assist in preserving what liberty yet 
remains upon earth from falling a sacrifice to the encroachments and avidity of 
Tyrants — lest Liberty itself should be banished or forced from amongst men, 
and universal tyranny, with its attendant calamities and miseries, overwhelm 
the whole human race ? But I desist ; it is not my intention to send you a his- 
tory. I would only thank you for your favorable sentiments of us, and request 
a continuance of your good offices as far as we shall appear to you to deserve 
them." 

The correspondence continued till the Governor's death. 

The services of Gov. Trumbull, throughout the war, were of very great 
importance, not only to Connecticut, but to the United States. During 
the whole American war, he showed himself the honest and unshaken 
patriot, the wise and able magistrate. No man ever loved his country 
more. No man could guide the vessel of state with more care. He was, 
happily, permitted to live to see the day when his native land enjoyed the 
blessings of peace, and the glory of her independence. 

In October, 1783, Gov. Trumbull declined any further election to pub- 
lic ofilice. " A few days," said he, in his address to the general assembly, 
" will bring me to the anniversary of my birth ; seventy-three years of my 
life will then be completed ; and, next May, fifty-one years will have pass- 
ed since I was first honored with the confidence of the people in a public 
character. During this period, in diflferent capacities, it has been my lot 
to be called to public service almost without interruption. Fourteen 
years I have had the honor to fill the chief seat of government. With what 
carefulness, with what zeal and attention to your welfare, I have discharged 
the duties of my several stations, some few of you, of equal age with myself, 
can witness for me from the beginning. During the latter period, none of 
you are ignorant of the manner in which my public life has been occu* 
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pied ! The watchful cares and solicitude of an eight years' distressing and 
unusual war have also fallen to my share, and have employed many anxious 
moments of my latest time ; which have been cheerfully devoted to the 
welfare of my country. Happy am I to find that all these cares, anxieties, 
and solicitudes are amply compensated by the noble prospect which now 
opens to my fellow-citizens, of a happy establishment (if we are but wise 
to improve the precious opportunity) in peace, tranquillity, and national 
independence. With sincere and lively gratitude to Almighty God, our 
great protector and deliverer, and most hearty congratulations to all our 
citizens, I felicitate you. Gentlemen, the other freemen, and all the good 
people of the State, in this glorious prospect. 

" Impressed with these sentiments of gratitude and felicitation, reviewing 
the long course of years in which, through various events, I have had the 
pleasure to serve the State ; contemplating, with pleasing wonder and sat- 
bfaction, at the close of an arduous contest, the noble and enlarged scenes 
which now present themselves to my country's view ; and reflecting, at the 
same time, on ray advanced stage of life — a life worn out almost in the 
constant cares of office — I think it my duty to retire from the busy con- 
cerns of public affairs: that at the evening of my days I may sweeten their 
decline by devoting myself with less avocation and more attention to the 
duties of religion, the service of my God, and preparation for a future and 
happier state of existence ; in which pleasing employment I shall not cease 
to remember my country, and to make it my ardent prayer that Heaven 
will not fail to bless her with its choicest favors. 

" At this conspicuous moment, therefore, of my country's happiness, 
when she has thus reached the goal of her wishes, and obtained the object 
for which she has so long contended, and so nobly struggled, I have to re- 
quest the favor from you. Gentlemen, and through you, from all the free- 
men of the State, that, afler May next, I may be excused from any further 
service in public life ; and that from this time I may be no longer consid- 
ered as an object of your suffirages for any public employment in the 
State." 

Afler thanking the Assembly for the aid which they had always afforded 
him in the discharge of his duties, the Governor availed himself of his ex- 
perience, and rendered his last address ** an advisory legacy " to his con- 
atituents. 

Governor Trumbull was seized with a malignant fever, and, after a few 
days' illness, died on the 17th of August, 1785. 

He was, in many respects, a remarkable man. M. Chastelleux, who 
saw him when he was 70 years old, writes, " He was governor by excel- 
lence, for he had been so fifteen years, having been re-chosen every two years, 
and equally possessing the public esteem, under the British government, 
and that of Congress. His whole life is devoted to business, which he 
passionately loves, whether important or not, or rather with respect to him, 
there is none of the latter description. He has all the simplicity in his 
dress, all the importance, and even all the pedantry, becoming the great 
magistrate of a small republic. He brought to my mind the burgomasters 
of Holland, the Heinsiuses, the Barneveldts, etc." He retained the cos- 
tume of the early part of the eighteenth century, and the primitive habits 
of his fathers ; he was grave and serious, and mild in his discourse, but 
firm and resolute in action. The crowning excellence of bis character 
was his unaffected piety. 

The following letter, addressed by General Washington, to Jonathan 
Trumbull, the Governor's son, will be read with interest. 
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" Mount Vernon, Od. Ut, 1785. 
"Mr Dear Sir, 

" It has so happened that your letter of the first of last month, did not reach 
me until Saturday's post. 

" You know too well the sincere respect and regard I entertained for your 
venerable father's public and private character, to require assurance of the con- 
cern I felt for his death ; or of that sympathy in your feelings, for the loss of 
him, which is prompted by friendship. Under this loss, however, great as 
your pangs may have been at tlie first shock, you have every thing to console 
you. 

" A long and well-spent l\fe in the service of his country^ places Governor 
Trumbull among the first of pairiotsp In the social duties he vielded to do 
one ; and his lamp, from the common course of nature being nearly extinguish- 
ed, worn down with age and cares, but retaining his mental faculties in perfec- 
tion, are blessings which rarely attend advanced life. All these combined, have 
secured to his memory unusual respect and love here, and, no doubt, unmeas- 
urable happiness hereafter. 

** I am sensible that none of these observations can have escaped you, that I 
can offer nothing which your own reason has not already suggested upon the 
occasion ; and being of Sterne's opinion, that ' before an affliction is digested, 
consolation comes too soon, and after it is digested it comes too late, there is 
but a mark between these two, almost as fine as a hair, for a comforter to take 
aim at,' I rarely attempt it ; nor should I add more on this subject to you, as it 
will be a renewal of sorrow, by calling afresh to your remembrance things that 
had better be forgotten. 

** My principal pursuits are of a rural nature, in which I have great delight, 
especially as I am blessed with the enjoyment of good health. Mrs. Washing- 
ton, on the contrary, is hardly ever well ; but, thankful for your kind remem- 
brance of her, joins me in every good wish for you, Mrs. Trumbull, and your 
family. 

^Bq assured, that with sentiments of the purest esteem and regard^ I am, 

" Dear Sir, your affectionate friend, and obedient servant, 

" Geo. Washington." 

Governor Trumbull's wife was Miss Robinson, a descendant of John 
Robinson of Leyden, by whom he had four sons and two daughters. 
Joseph was commissary general in 1775, and died unmarried. Col. John 
Trunlbull was, at one period of the war, in Europe. He was aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Lee. David died in Lebanon, Jan. 17, 1822, aged 71. Faith 
married Gen. Huntington. — Hope married Gen. William Williams of Leb- 
anon. The remaining son, Jonathan, was born at Lebanon, March 26, 
1740, graduated at Harvard College, 1759, and settled in his native town. 
From 1775 to the close of the campaign in 1778, he was paymaster to the 
northern department of the army. In 1780, he was appointed secretary 
and first aid to Washington, in whose family he lived, and whose confi- 
dence he enjoyed till the end of the war. In March, 1789, he was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the United States. In 1791, he 
was speaker of the House, and in 1794, a senator of the United States. In 
1798, he succeeded Wolcott as governor of Connecticut, in which office 
he remained eleven years, till his death. He died at Lebanon, Aug. 7, 
1809, aged 69. He had no children. His wife, Eunice Backus, died at 
New Haven, Feb., 1826, aged 76. Gov. Trumbull, like his father, was a 
man of extensive knowledge, sound judgment, and of incorruptible integ- 
rity. He was zealously attached to the ancient religious principles of 
New England, and died in the confidence of Christian hope.* 

* See AUen^i and Eliot<k fiiogrtphical DicUoDories, National Portrait Gallery, Blasf. Hiit. Coll., etc. 
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SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OP 

NEW ENGLAND, 

FROM 1620 TO 1820. 

[Bj Jacob B. Moobx, Efq., Member of tbe New Htropehire aod New York Historieal Sociefiei.] 

Cootinoed tnm Vol. xlU. p. 447. 



SAMUEL BELL. 

[GoTemor of Now Hampshire from 1819 to 1831] 

Samuil BfeLL was born at Londonderry, New Hampshire, on the 9th February, 1770. 
The most remote of his ancestors of whom anj account is preserved in the family, was 
an inhabitant of the western coast of Scotland, who with a considemble company of his 
friends (Scotch Presbyterians) emigrated, in 1612, to the opposite shores of Iteland, and 
settled in the vicinity of the city of Londonderry. The little colony were mostly culti- 
vators of the soil. John Bell, the grandfather of Gov Bell, was born in Ireland in 1678; 
and in 1722, attracted by the flattering accounts received from the American colonies, 
he emigrated, with his family, then consisting of one son and four daughters, to the 
province of New Hampshire, and settled in the town of Londonderry, A number of 
nmilies from the same neighborhood In Ireland, had preceded him, and commenced a 
settlement at Londonderry as early as 1719. Mr. Bell brought with him property suffi- 
cient to purchase three hundred acres of land, and to erect such buildings and make 
such improvements as placed the family in comfortable circumstances. He died in 
1742. John Bell, his son, the father of Governor Bell, was born at Londonderry in 
1730, received such advantages of education as the common schools afforded, inherited 
the homestead farm of his father, and pursued the business of a farmer through life. In 
1758, he married Mary Ann Gilmore, daughter of James Gilmore, one of the original 
settlers of Londonderrv, by whom he had twelve children, nine of whom both parents 
survived. In the revolutionary contest; Mr. Bell took an active part in favor of freedom, 
and was a member of the provincial legislature from the commencement to the close of 
ibe revolution. After the peace of 178i), he was during several years a member of the 
House of Representatives, and subsequently a member of the Senate. He was a man of 
sound, discriminating and intelligent mind, and of the highest integrity. He died in 
December, 1825, at the age of 95. His wife died in 1822, at the age of 86 years. 

Samuel Bell, until the age of eighteen, remained employed upon his father's farm, 
attending the common schools during the winter season. Having a sU-ong desire to 
acquire a collegiate education, his father at length yielded to his entreaties, and in April, 
1788, he commenced the study of Latin, with John Ewins, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, who at that time taught school in Londonderry. He subsequently attended the 
academy in New Ipswich, under the supervision of John Hubbard, aflerwards professor 
in Dartmouth College. From October, 1790, to April, 1791, he taught school in bis 
native villa^ ; and in the May following entered the sophomore class of Dartmouth 
College. He graduated in 1793 ; studied law with the Hon. Samuel Dana, of Amherist, 
and was admitted to practice at the Hillsborough bar in September, 1796. He immedi- 
ately rose to distinction in his profession. 

His public career, as a legislator, commenced in 1804, when he was elected a member 
of tbe House of Representatives. He was re-elected in the two following years, during 
both of which he filled the office of Speaker of the House. In 1807, he was appointed 
Attorney- General of the State; but the salary attached to the office at that period being 
entirely inadequate, Mr. Bell declined acceptirig the appointment, preferring the more 
solid advantages of^ his professional pursuits. In 1807, and the year following, he was 
elected a member of the Senate, during both of which years, he presided in that body. 
In 1808, Mr. Bell was elected one of the five members constituting the Executive 
Council of the State. In all these various offices, he was distinguished for his dignified 
character, sound constitutional views, and zealous devotion to the public welfare. 

During (he succeeding year, having been seized with a severe affection of the lungs, 
accompanied by the common symptoms of consumption, Mr. Bell was advised by nis 
physicians to relinquish his profession, and resort to travel for the benefit of his healih. 
He adopted that course, and spent portions of several succeeding years in distant iour- 
neyings, principally on horseback, by which he gradually re^aiiied his former health 



>n the re-orffanization of the State Judiciary, in 1816, Mr. Bell was appointed i 
ciate justice of the superior court -, an office for which he possessed the most eminent 
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qualifications, and the duties of which he discharffed with ^reat ability. He remained 
upon the bench until Maj) 1819. when he resigned the station, haying been called to the 
chief magistracy of the State. During four jrears, from June, 1819, to June, 1823, Got- 
ernor Bell discharged the duties of that high office with uniyereal satisfaction to the 
people. Indeed, such was the confidence in his patriotism and character, that there was 
scarcely a show of an opposing party during his administration, except on his first elec- 
tion, when, out of 24,205 votes, he received 13,751. In 1822, the whole number of 
Totes cast was 23,980, of which Governor Bell received 22,934, showing the smallest 
minority ever thrown against any candidate, under the constitution, except in 1795, 
when John Taylor Gilman received 9^340 out of 9,440, all the Yotes given. In June, 
1822, having declined a re-nomination for the office of governor, Mr. Bell was elected to 
the Senate of the United States ; an office to which he was again chosen in 1829. 
With the expiration of this latter term of office, in 1835, Governor Bell retired from 
public life, to a farm in Chester, which he had purchased in 1813, and continued to 
improve, when not en^ra^d in the public service. Here, with an income entirely ade- 
quate to the supply ofalT the wants of a temperate and firugal citizen, he passes the eve- 
ning of life pleasantly and contentedly, between his books and the cultivation of his 
farm. 

In 1808, Governor Bell was elected a Trustee of Dartmouth College, but resigned in 
the year following. In 1820, he was honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the Faculty of Bowdoin College. Governor Bell was twice married. His first wife 
was Mehitable Bowen Dana, daughter of Judge Dana, to whom he was married in 
November, 1797. She died in August, 1810, leaving six children, four sons and two 
daughters.* In July, 1828, Governor Bell married his present wife, Lucy Smith, 
daughter of the late Jonathan Smith of Amherst, by whom he has four sons. 

RICHARD BELLINGHAM. 

[Governor of MaMacbusetu in 1641 and 1654, and from 1665 to 1679.] 

Richard Bellinohah, the fiflh Governor under the first Massachusetts charter, was 
a native of England, born in 1592. The learned editor of Wintbrop says, ** he was of a 
good family in that country." He was educated to the profession of the law, which he 
abandoned, and came to this country in 1634. On the 3d of August in that year, he 
joined the church at Boston, with his wife Elizabeth, whose death is mentioned as having 
occurred not long after. Mr. Bellingham was one of the twenty-six original patentees 
named in the chaiter of King Charles I. in 1628; and being well qualified to take an 
active part in the affairs of the infant colony, the opportunity was not long wanting. 
He was chosen a deputy in March, 1635. He was an assistant from 1636 to 1639, and 



from 1643 to 1652 ; and was also treasurer of the colony from 1637 to 1639. In May, 1635, 
the general court placed him upon the commission for military affiiirs, which Winthrop 
flays " had power of life and limb" — and which was indeed the most important power 



exercised in the colony. His associates in the commission were the governor, deputy- 
governor, Winthrop, Bradstreet, Endicott and others, and they were empowered to 
make war offensive and defensive, and to imprison such as they might deem to be ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and in case of refusal to come under restraint, to put offend- 
ers to death. At the succeeding general court, held at Newtowu, fCambiidge,] 6th 
May, Mr. Bellingham was chosen deputy-governor. From this period he was annuallv 
chosen a magistrate until 1641. Hutchinson represents him to have been, at this period, 
m . 

* Sumuel Damn Bell, eldeit ton of Govornor Bell, wai born 9th Oct. 1798 ; graduated at Hanr. Coll. io 
1616; •tudiod law with the laie Aitnrnoy-Oeneral Sullivan at Exeter ; was admitted to the bar in 1890; 
settled io Chester, where he became a mcmher or the lej^inlatare ; wns during live yeart solicitor of Rock- 
ingham ; and is now in the succfSdful practice of his prore«sion,at Manchester, N. H. In 1836, he married 
Mary Hcaly, the only daughter of the lute Hon Newell HeHly of Kensington, N. H. 

John Bcll^ born 5th November, 1800, was graduated at Union College, Schenectady, N. T. in 1818 ; stod- 
iod medicine with Dr. Sbattuck of Boston, and subsequently with the celebrated Laennec, at Paris ; and 
commenced the practice of medicine in the city of New York, in. 1893, with flattering prospects of success. 
He remained two years in the city, during which he became one of the editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal, a work of high reputation. He was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont ; but beinar about this time affiicted with a severe hemorrhage of the lunxs. he remored 
to Natchez, Missit«ippi, in 18t25, and subsequently to Louisiana, where be died unmarried, )r7th November, 
1830, at the age of 30. 

Mary-Jlnne Bell, eldest daughter of Gov. B., was born 261 h Oct. 1809 ; was married to John Nesmith, 
Esq. in 182.S, and died in 1830. The other daughter of Gov. B died in infancy. 

James Bell, born 13th of November, 1804, rraduated at Bowdoin College in 1899; studied law with 
Judge Gould of Litchfield, Conn., afterwards with his brother at Chester, was admitted to tbe bar in 1895, 
and is now in the practice of his profession at Exeter. He -married Judith, daughter of the late Hod. 
Nathaniel Uphnm, of Rochester. N. II. 

Luther V. Bell, born 20th December, 1806; was graduated at Bowdoin College in 1893; studied msdi- 
cine with his brother John ; setiletl at Derry, N. H., where he continued in a successful practice until Jan. 
1837, when, having been appointed Superintendent of the McLean Asylum at Charlostown, Mass , he entered 
upon the discharge of his duties, where he yet remains. His wife Frances C, ia the daughter of James 
PmkertoD, Esq. of Londonderry. 
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like Wiflthrop, Dudley, and Bradstreet, a man of property and estate above most of the 
planters of the colony. 

In the framing of the colonial laws, which occupied tlie attention of the General Coart 
from time to time, Mr. Bellingbam, being a lawyer, and a man distinguished alike for 
good judgment and integrity, had a greater share than any other person of his time, ex- 
cepting perhaps Governor Winthrop. 

In lt>40, Mr. Bellingham was re-elected deputy-governor; and at the election in 1641, 
he was chosen governor, in opposition to Winthrop, by a majority of six votes. There 
were rival and party interests, even at that early oay, among those who had fled from a 
common persecution. Winthrop seems to have been the favorite candidate of the Gren- 
eral Court, and Bellingham, for the time, to have been the candidate of the people ; and 
no sooner was the result known, than the Court lepealed an order formerly maae for the 
annual dlowaoce of iClOO to the ^vemor. There was no general dislike of the excel- 
lent Winthrop, but the people held to the democratic doctrine of rotation in office, even 
to the neglect of so good a man as Winthrop, ** lest there should be a f^overnor for life." 
Mr. Winthrop seems to have felt some little mortification at this result, and complained 
that " there were divers who had not j^Wen in their votes," and were denied by the 
magistrates, '* because they had not given them in at the doors." At the following 
election, however, the Court party rallied, and Winthrop was again elected. 

During the few years precedmg, raged the Antinomian controversy, in which the 
celebrated Anne Hutchinson bore so conspicuous a part; and there were other circum- 
stances which contributed to render the first administration of Bellingham unpleasant, 
and finally unpopular. Toward the close of the year, the General Court being in session, 
there were '* uncomfortable agitations and contentions ** between the governor and 
Court. Winthrop says that they arose from the jealousy of the governor, at " seeing 
some others of the magistrates bear more sway with the people than himself, and that 
they were called to be of the standin^council for life, and himself passed by." And be 
goes on to pronounce the conduct of Bellingham in this instance to be the '* occasion of - 
grief to many godly minds, and matter of reproach to the whole Court in the mouths of 
others." The prejudices of the governor's opponents, in this case, seem to have out- 
stripped their judgment, as his alleged offences bear no proportion to the formal repri- 
mand which was imposed. One was, that the governor had taken the part of a poor 
miller, of the name or Howe, of Watertown, in a dispute about the title of a mill, against 
the rich and austere Dudley ; and another was, that he had interfered improperly in the 
matter of a fine imposed upon a citizen for an infraction of the law. The governor was 
inflexible in his opinions, and probably did not spare his opponents in the heat of the 
controversy. The deputies, auer consulting together, gave him, says Winthrop, " a 
solemn admonilum, which was never done to any governor before." 

There was another proceeding, however, on the part of the governor, which greatly 
ofi^nded the puritan delicacy of the elders and magistrates. Winthrop, who relates 
many other things less proper to be told, gravely expresses a doubt whether the facts in 
this case were <* fit to be published." There resided at this period in the family of 
governor Bellingham, a young man, who had been paying his addresses to a gentle- 
woman of the neighborhood, of the name of Penelope Pelham, a sister of Herbert Pel- 
ham ; * and matters had proceeded so far, as Winthrop says, that she " was ready to be 
contracted to him " in marriage. The governor, who was a widower, suddenly made 
overtures to the damsel, who, l)eing dazzled by the prospects of a better establishment 
thus suddenly placed before her, accepted his suit, jilted her former admirer, and married 
his excellency. This little episode in the affairs of the colony, excited universal atten- 
tion and animadversion. The governor, it seems, not only disappointed the hopes of the 
unsuccessful suiter, but he committed across breach of oider, in refusing to have his 
contract of marriage published where he dwelt, according to law, and also by performing 
the marriage ceremony himself This he claimed the right to do, in his capacity^ 
magistrate, but it was contrary to the practice of the colony. These offences were 
deemed so inexcusable, that he was presented by the grand inquest for a breach of the 
law ; and the General Court, not being in a very friendly mood, took up the matter, and 
through their secretary formally summoned the governor to answer to the prosecution. 
But the governor, refusing to descend from his high place as judge on the bench, to 
take the bar as an offender, and the magistrates not wishing to proceed to extremities, 
the matter was finally suffered to rest, without any further proceedings. But the pop- 
ular opinion was for the time decidedly against the governor, and, as a consequence, m 
1642, ne was dropped from office, and Winthrop chosen in his stead. 

Afler this, we near little of governor Bellingham for several years, except in occasional 
conflicts with his brethren of the magistracy, whose course he did not approve. With 

* Borbart Pelham was an aniftant from 1646 to 1649. Be was of the fame family with Thomas, Lord 
Pelham, who on the death of John Hollis, Duke of New-Castle, 15th July, 1711, succeeded that noblemaa 
in his estate and titles. 

VOL. XIV, 3 
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Mr. Saltonstall, of Salem, one of the most worthy of the Others of New England, we 
find governor Bellingham frequently Joined in opposition to the rest of the council, and 
taking part with the deputies against the powers claimed by the magistrates. 

In l&M, another controversy arose out of a trifling alSair, which set the little colony 
by the ears, and so divided the magistrates and deputies, tliat the elders were obliged to 
interfere, and the difficulty was only ended by both parties finally getting weary of the 
dispute, and glad to compromise. A poor woman had lost a swine, which strayed away, 
and atler some time she found it, as she alleged, in the possession of a rich neighbor. 
She claimed the swine, but the neighbor denying that it was her's refused to deliver it 
up. She appealed to the magistrates. Bellingham, with his usual readiness to protect 
the interests of the weaker party against the more powerful, took up the cause of the 
poor woman ; while Dudley, on the other hand, as in the case of the miller, espoused 
the cause of the patrician. The contest waxed warm, and there being no hope of end- 
ing it, Dudley and Bellingham, at last, " in order that the public peace might be restor- 
eo," arranged a compromise between the parties. 

In a popular excitement which occurred two years afterward, when some " persons 
of figure," who had settled at Scituate, undertook to complain of the illiberality of the 
government of the colony,, we find Mr. Bellingham opposed to rigorous measures, and 
in favor of that Christian toleration, which has since become a distinguishing feature in 
our institutions. 

In 1653, Mr. Bellingham was again chosen deputy-governor ; and in the following 
year, governor, in 1655, he was again elected deputy-f^overnor, and was annually re- 
elected until 1665. He was then chosen governor, in which office he continued under 
annual elections until his death, in 1672. 

During this long period, he was actively engaged in the afiairs of the colony, and 
carefully watched over its interests in the trying periods of the revolution, the protec- 
torate, and the restoration. During the latter years of the reign of Charles I., and dur- 
ing the stern despotism of CromweH, when the colonists were increasing in numbers and 
wealth, and were apprehensive of some invasion of their chartered privileges, Belling- 
ham was an admirable pilot to carry them through the storm. After the restoration, and 
at a time when fears were entertained of the disposition of Charles II. respecting the 
charter, Mr. Bellingham was appointed, with Leverett and others, " to receive the 
charter and duplicate thereof in open court," for safe keeping. The same determina- 
tion probably existed at this time to preserve their Charter, at whatever hazard, that 
actuated the people of Connecticut, when Andros, twenty-two years afterwards, de- 
manded the surrender of theirs. 

In obedience to a royal summons, agents had repaired to London, to answer allega- 
tions against the colony, with whose explanations the King declared himself to be satis- 
fied, and promised to confirm their charter, at the same time enjoining upon them the 
toleration of Episcopalians and Quakers. A short time afterwards, however, the colony 
was alarmed by the appearance of four royal commissioners, who had been appointed 
for the purpose of exercising a supervisory power over all the colonial governments. 
The spirit of the colony was roused. The v considered the commission to Ik;, as in truth 
it was, in derogation of the powers granted by their charter. The colonial government 
had now a difficult task to perform. On the one hand, they were determined to resist at 
the threshhold any invasion of their chartered privileges, and on the other hand loyalty 
to the sovereign required that they should be discreet in their proceedings. An extra 
session of the Greneral Court was summoned, and the bold and decided stand at once 
taken, not to recognize the authority of the commissioners. An address was at the same 
time forwarded to the King, explaining and defending the course adopted. The pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners were in general arbitrary and impolitic* and adapted 
rather to distract than to tranquillize the people. On their return to £ngland, they did 
not fail to represent the conduct of Massachusetts in the most unfiivorable light. The 
King was vexed at this instance of disregard for prerogative, and issued peremptory 
orders to Governor Bellingham and four others, who were named, to appear oefore him, 
and " answer for refusing the authority of his commissioners." Instead of complying 
with this injunction, they addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, in which they 
afiected to doubt the authenticity of the royal mandate. They profess the utmost loyal- 
ty, and say that their case had been already so well unfolded, that the wisest among 
them could not make it any clearer. With this manifestation of loyalty, and the timely 
present of a ship-load of masts for the royal navy, at that time much wanted, and which 
was sent forward to the King, he was appeased — and the cloud, which had for some 
time been gathering over the colony, was dispersed. 

Although, as berore intimated, governor Bellingham was less rigid than his associates 
Winthrop and Dudley, in his religious opinions, he was devotedly attached to the puri- 
tan faith, and warmly opposed any movement, which he feared might weaken or preju- 
dice the church. He was opposed to the establishment of a new church in Boston, in 
16^, " as detrimental to the public peace," and summoned the council to consider the 
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Bobject, bot they declined to interfere. In the whole controrersy growing out of the 
settlement of Davenport, be was the advocate of the first or original church. 

The witchcrafl delusion was at this time existing in New-England, and a sister of 
governor Bellingham, the widow of William Hibbins, was executed in June, 1656, as a 
witch, being the second victim in this country to that absurd fanaticism.* Hutchinson 
intimates ttuLt some pecuniary losses of her husband* in the latter part of his life, had so 
Boured her temper, that she became quarrelsome, and falling under church censures, was 
CO odious to the people, that they accused her of witchcrafl. It was of her that the 
famoQs Norton made the remark, that '* one of the magistrates' wives was hanged for a 
witch, only for having more wit than her neighbors.'* 

Governor Bellingham died on the 7th December, 1672, at the age of 80. He lived to 
be the only surviving patentee named in the charter. As a man, he was benevolent and 
upright; as a Christian, devout and conscientious ; and as a magistrate, attached to the 
interests of the people, and resolute in defending them. Hubbard speaks of him, as *' a 
very ancient gentleman, having spun a long Uiread of above eighty years, a notable 
hater of bribes, and firm and fixed in any resolution he entertained.^' Mather, following 
Hubbard, says, that '* among all his virtues he was noted for none more than for his 
notable and perpetual hatred of bribes ; " and for this he would honor him with a 
Tbeban statue. Nor does the testimony stop here ; for in the granary burial-gioond, in 
Boston, over his tomb is inscribed : 

** Virtue'i fast friend within this tomb doth Ke, 
A foe to bribes, but rich in charity.*' 

By his will, executed on the 28th November, a few days before his death, he left his 
large property at Rumney Marsh, for charitable and pious purposes ; but the instrument 
was drawn in such a manner, that the Greneral Court set it aside, and made a difiTerent 
disposition of the estate. 

Samuel Billing ham, M. D., the only son of governor Bellingham, who survived 
kim, graduated at Harvard College in 1642, completed his education in Europe, and 
settled in London, in the parish of St. Anne, Westminster. He lived to an advanced 
age. — Mrs. Penelope Bellingham, widow of governor B., died at Boston, May ^, 1702. 

EARL OF BELLOMONT. 
{Governor of New York, MsMachosetts and New Hampshire, from 1607 to 1701.3 

Richard Cootx, Earle of Bellomont, was an Irish peer, and a descendant of the 
family of Cootes, of Coloony. He was bom in 1636. He was a relative of Sir Charles 
Coote, a brave officer, and j^overnor of Dublin in 1641, whose son Charles, afterwards 
Earl Mountrath, was one of the most distinguished officers in the civil wars of Ireland. 
In 1660, Earl Bellomont married Eliza, daughter of John Naufan, an eminent Englisk 
merchant, the lady, at the time of her espousals, being but twelve years of age. — The 
residence of the Earl was subsequently at Merton Court, near Ledbury, in Hereford- 
shire. He took no very prominent part in public affairs until about the time of the rev- 
elation of 1689, when he became an active politician and gained the confiderrae of 
William III. 

The faithless and despotic conduct of James II., and of Francis Nicholson, who had 
been lieutenant-governor of New York nnder the papist firovernor Dongan, and was con- 
tinued in office by Andros, gave great dissatisfaction to the people of that colony. The 
wealthy and influential citizens were irritated by the privation of their former liberties, 
and the mass of the people were inflamed by a dread of popery. Nicholson himself was 
a papist, and almost every station in the province had been filled by men of the same 
faith. Accordingly, when the news arrived of the designs of the Prince of Orange, and 
the people of New England had declared in his favor and imprisoned governor Andros, 
in April, 1689 — the people of New York were for following the example of the people of 
Boston. But the wealthy citizens hesitated, and generally discountenanced any move- 
ment of the kind. Nicholson and his council not only refrained from proclaiming King 
William, but despatched a messenger to governor Bradstreet at Boston, haughtily com- 
manding the release of Andros, and " the suppression of the rabble.*' 

At this crisis, Jacob Leyslaer, a militia captain of Dutch descent, ambitious spirit, 
and popular address, determined on declaring for King William. Accordingly with his 
company, he seized the fort on the 21st May, 1689, when the populace of the whole 
town at once declared for William III. Leyslaer thereupon assumed and exercised the 
office of governor, expecting that the King would confirm his acts, and reward his loy- 
alty, by conferring the government upon hTm. But the aristocracy, who had refused to 

* William UibbiDf, was admitted a freeman, May 13, J640; wai a deputy from Boston in 1640 and 1641, 
and an aasiitant from 1643, to bis death, July 33, 1654. He wai a man of aome note, and had been afoot 
«r the colony in Engtand. 
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■ign the declaration proposed by Leyalaer in favor of the Prince of Orange, were greatly 
displeased that a man of hambie origin sboald thus get the start of them ; and while 
they tardily declared for the new King, they published a manifesto against the govern- 
ment of Leyslaer. Backed by the influence of these men, the friends of Nicholson pre- 
vailed at court ', and Leyslaer's messenger who had been dispatched to London, was 
sent back with empty thanks. Henry Sloughter, a weak, intemperate man, was sent 
out as governor, in 1691 ; and Leyslaer, resenting the supposed intrigues of his ene- 
mies, and refusing to surrender the fort without express orders under the sign-manual 
of the King, was arrested by order of Slou^hter, tried, condemned b^ his enemies, and 
hurried to execution, on the 16th May, 1691. It is said by the historian of that period, 
that Sloughter hesitated for some time to sign the warrant of execution ; that the ene- 
mies of Leyslaer, apprehensive of are-action in his favor, earnestly pressed the governor 
to act, and having mvited him to a sumptuous entertainment, procured from him, while 
in a state of intoxication, his signatute to the death-warrant of Leyslaer, and cf Mil- 
bourne, his son-in-law. 

This {>roceedinff, alarming the adherents of Leyslaer, they fled in great nnrobers from 
the province ; and for many years, the most bitter contentions were kept up between the 
two factions into which the people were thus divided. Sloughter died at New York, 
23d Jaly* 1691, and was succeeded by Benjamin Fletcher, who arrived 29th August, 
1692. During Fletcher's administration, piracy, though not openly encouraged, was 
secretly promoted, and the governor himself, if he did not share in the spoils of the free- 
booters, winked at their outrages, and took no pains to punish them. Such was the 
situation of the province of New York, when the ministry became aroused to the neces- 
sity of prompt measures for the suppression of piracy, and for healing the disorders in 
the colony. A son of Leyslaer, an energetic and resolute man, had brought the attain- 
der of his father before the King, and finding efficient aid in the Massachusetts agents, 
who were then in London, and also in the Earl of Bellomont, succeeded, in 1694, in 
procuring a reversal of the attainder. Bellomont, who had been one of the committee 
in the House of Lords to examine tlie proceedings in the case of Leyslaer and Mil- 
bourne, did not hesitate to declare in his place that <* these men had been barbarously 
murdered." 

Early in the year 1695, tlie Earl of Bellomont was summoned before the King, who 
remarked to him, that havinj? come to the determination to repress the illegal traffic and 
piracy, which had for several years been increasing in the colonies, he had selected him 
as the most suitable person to be invested with the government of New York and New 
England. 

Anxious to make ef!L'Ctaal preparations for the suppression of piracy, Lord Bellomont 
at once set about devising the most ready means. It so happened, that Robert Livings- 
ton, of New York, was at that time in London, and being acquainted with the Earl, m- 
troduced, and recommended to his lordship one William Kidd, whom he knew as " a 
man of honor and intrepidity,'' to command the prooosed expedition against the pirates. 
The plan was, to have fitted out a frigate, and of this Kidd would have had command, 
but the exigency of the war prevented. The scheme of a private adventure was then 
planned by Livingston, with the concurrence of the Earl, and other noblemen, and the 
King entered so heartily into it, that he took one-tenth of the stock, the Earl of Bello- 
mont and Romney, the Lord Chancellor Somers, and various other noblemen, becoming 
partners with the sovereign in this adventure against the pirates. Kidd with the com- 
mission of a privateer, sailed firom Plymouth in April, 1696, with orders to proceed 
against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to the Earl of Bellomont. The result 
of this enterprise is well known. Kidd, instead of suppressing piracy, became the prince 
of pirates, and came near involving the ministry and all concerned, even the King him- 
self, in the charge of aiding the freebooters. In the articles of impeachment preferred 
against Lord Somers and others, in May, 1701, this was among the specifications. The 
impeachment, however, fell to the ground. 

Although designated as governor of New York in 1695, Earl Bellomont did not receive 
his commission until the 18th June, 1697. He embarked early in the following autumn, 
on board a vessel of war. The merchant vessels which sailed at the same time, arrived 
safe at Boston ; but the man-of-war, encountering the severe gales of the tempestuous 
season which followed, was blown off to Barbadoes, and there wintered, not arriving at 
New York until the following spring. 

The Earl of Bellomont arrived at New York on the 2d April, 1698. He brought with 
him, as lieutenant-governor, John Naufan, Esq., a cousin of the Countess BeHomont, 
who also came out with him. As soon as it was known that the royal vessel was enter- 
ing the harbor, notwithstanding the enemies of Leyslaer, whose cause the Earl had 
espoused, were in power, they made extensive preparations to welcome the arrival of 
the new governor with every public demonstration of joy. The city council ordered 
<* four banrels of powder for a grand salute.'* The most loval addresses were voted by 
the mayor and aldermen ; and the most wealthy citizensy those who had sided with the 
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persecnton of Lejslier, vied with the majority of the people, the friendii of the nnforta- 
nate victim, who should pa^ the Earl the highest honors. A few days afler the Earl 
had published his commission, the common council invited him to a public entertain- 
ment, projected on a magnificent scale for that period, and appointed two from each 
board, as *' a committee to make a bill of fare," with power, ** for the effectual doing 
thereof, to call to their assistance such cooks as they shall think necessary." There 
can be no doubt, says Dunlap, that the party in power trembled, and were conscience- 
struck ; knowing, as they probably did know, that Lord Bellomont came to his govern- 
ment with strong prejudices against some of the prominent actors in the preceding 
administration, and a fixed determination to exert his power and influence to restore to 
the family of Leyslaer their former rank and possessions. 

After going into a thorough investigation of Fletcher's administration, the Earl openly 
denounced him as a corrupt and promgate magistrate, and not only caused proceedings 
to be instituted against him and his partisans, who had shared the public spoil, but at 
one time proposed to send him a prisoner to England to undergo a criminal trial. These 
early and decisive proofs of the just and equitable character of the Earl of Bellomont, at 
once rendered him popular ; and it may be said, that he became, in fact, although a 
nobleman of the highest rank, the leader of the democratic party in the province over 
which he had come to preside. 

Tiie Earl's commission included the provinces of New York, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. The people of these two latter provinces, who had been harrassed with 
every species of vexation under the rule of Andros and Dudley, anxiously looked for his 
arrival. The province of Connecticut had also suffered from the interference of Fletch- 
er, the late governor of New-Tork, and being desirous of conciliating the favor of Earl 
Bellomont, tneir €reneral Court, which was in session at the time of hb arrival, appointed 
a deputation of the most distingnished characters to wait upon and congratulate him on 
his arrivaL Trumbull says, that the committee discharged their trust with a dignity 
and address, that greatlv pleased the governor, and prtSuced the most favorable im- 
pressions. The New-Hampshire assernbly, determined to obtain the ear of Lord Bello- 
mont, even before his arrival appointed a deputation to wait upon him at New York. 
Their instructions to their agent were, that *< if he should find nis Lordship high, and 
reserved, and not easy of access, to employ some gentleman who was in his confidence, 
to manage the business ; but if easy and free, he was to wait upon him in person, to tell 
him how joyfully they received the news of his appointment," &c, — But he was in- 
atructed further, in case the friends of Usher (the former lieutenant-governor of New- 
Hampshire, and who was the head of a powerful party at the time) nad got the start, 
'< to observe what reception they met with. If his Lordship was ready to come that 
way, he was to beg leave to attend him as far as Boston, and then ask his permission to 
return home." This mission, which shows the contrivers to have been no mean politi- 
cians, had the desired effect. The party who so promptly moved in this affair, were 
|daced in power on the arrival of the Earl at Portsmouth. 

The a£nirs of the colony of New York demanding the most vigilant attention, the 
governor did not visit New England until the year after his arrival. The peace of Rys- 
wick, ii{ 10th September, 1697, had interrupted hostilities between the English and 
French ; but the governor of Canada, Frontignac, determined to prosecute his vengeance 
against the Iroquois, whom he refused to consider as embraced within the provisions of 
iSe treaty. The vigilance and energy of governor Bellomont frustrated the designs of 
Frontignac, and a short time afler, peace was formally concluded between the french 
and the Five Nations. 

Governor Bellomont first met the colonial legislature in session, on the 19th May, 
1696, and the line of policy which he had resolved to pursue, was clearly indicated in 
his address, on that occasion. '* I cannot but observe to you," said he, '* what a legacy 
my predecessor has left to me, and what difficulties to struggle with : a divided people, 
an empty treasury, a few miserable, naked, half-starved soldiers, not half the number the 
King allowed pay for, the fortifications and even the governor's house^ very much out 
of repair ; and, in a word, the whole government out of frame." Speaking of the neces- 
sity of economy in the public service, he says, " 1 will take care there shall be no mis- 
application of the public money. I will pocket none of it myself, nor shall there be any 
en&)ezzlement of it by others, bat exact accounts shall be given you." — Ue then ur^s 
upon them the importance of finding out some expedient to reconcile the contending 
parties in the province, declaring that he would esteem it *' the glory of his government 
to bring so good a work to pass." — The assembly, however, were in no condition to 
profit by the sage counsels of the governor. In the recent election the enemies of 
Leyslaer had prevailed, and although the house agreed to a formal answer of eight lines 
to the governor's speech, they could agree in scarcely any thin? else ; and on the 14th 
June, Uie governor dissolved them. At the next election, tho Leyslaerians were in the 
ascendant, and the governor, determined to have unity in his administration, dismissed 
■everal of the old counsellors. The bonness of Uie goTemme&t now went on smoothly ; 
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laws were passed for the pmitj of elections, for providing a revenue, settling the sakuy 
of the governor, and also for indemnifying the families of Leyslaer and Milboarne and 
their adherents. 

The most corrupt and extravagant grants had been obtained of the Indians bj sandry 
prominent speculators in the province, countenanced by the former governor, which 
gave umbrage to the tribes, and were likely to prove injurious to the colony. These 
grants, Earl Bellomont, on due representations at court, was empowered to vacate ; and 
some of the more prominent agents in these frauds were severely punished. 

In May, 1609, having been nearly fourteen months in the country, and restored a 
degree of quiet to the province of New York, Lord Bellomont determined on visiting 
New England. He arrived at Boston on the 26th of the month. His reception was 
most cordial. — A nobleman at the head of the government was a new thing. All ranks 
of people exerted themselves to show him respect, and the appearance was so pompous, 
that his lordship thought it gave him every reason to expect a very liberal and honora- 
ble support from a province so well peopled and exhibiting tokens of so much affluence. 
He was affable and courteous on all occasions, taking pains to court the ^ood will of the 
people. There was the most perfect harmony in the General Court while he presided. 
By conciliating the good graces of the people, and ingratiating himself among all clas- 
ses, he obtained a larger salary than any of his predecessors, receiving during his stay 
in New England, of about fourteen months, grants to the amount of iCl ,875 sterling. 
Hutchinson remarks, however, that there was something unparliamentary in his pro- 
ceedings in council, where he not only acted as their head in an executive, but also in 
a legislative capacity. He proposed business, recommended them to ^o into committees, 
when he would leave the chair, and mingle in their debates. He guided them as far as 
his influence extended, in every measure, and did not think it proper that they should 
act, as a house of parliament, in his absence. When absent, from any cause, he would 
send messages, advising their course of proceedings ; and afterwards, if, on reflection, 
he deemed it necessary, he would exercise his power of reversing their proceedings. 
He was the first New England governor who introduced the custom of formal speeches, 
as the King*s representative, to the two houses of the provincial legislature. 

Earl Bellomont, immediately on his arrival in this country, hSd learnt the course 
taken b^ Kidd, and had heard of his bold and daring exploits. He accordingly concerted 
all possible measures to take the freebooter on his re-appearance on the coast. The pub- 
lic feeling in England was much excited on hearing the news ', and there were not 
wanting Ukoae who attributed the conduct of Kidd to a concert among the parties to the 
adventure, although the King himself was one. Lord Bellomont felt that his honor, and 
that of the government, was deeply involved, and that the apprehension and punishment 
of the pirate, was a step essential to their exculpation in the eyes of the world.^-Sin^- 
lar as it may appear — and from this fact some historians have come to the conclusion 
that he expected protection from Bellomont — captain Kidd, while yet the officers of jus- 
tice were in pursuit of him along the coast, made his appearance publiclv in Boston, on 
the first of July, 1699, and some of his crew with him. As soon as this came to tlie 
knowledge of the governor, be sent for him, and examined him before the council. He 
was then ordered to draw up forthwith a narrative of his proceedings, which he neglect- 
ed to do, and on the 6th, was arrested and committed to prison. Why so lenient a 
course was at first adopted bv the governor, who was really anxious to secure the pirate, 
does not appear <; but it probably arose from his anxiety to obtain from Kidd himself 
some clue to the motives which had led him to become a pirate, and also to learn the 
extent of his outrages. Among Kidd's papers were found accounts of his buried treas- 
ures, and commissioners were appointed and sent off, who recovered large sums of 
money, besides jewels, dec. and delivered them to the Earl. Kidd was a daring man, 
and boldly resisted the officers sent to seize him, but he was taken, confined in irons, 
and sent to England, with his comrades, in a man-of-war. He was tried at the Old 
Bailey, on the 8tn May, 1701, and soon afterwards executed.* 

After having disposed of Kidd, the Earl sat out on a visit to New Hampshire, where 
he arrived, and published his commission on the 31st July, 1699, at Portsmouth. The 
council had previously voted him an address, and sent a committee, of which John 
Usher was one, to present it to him at Boston. He was welcomed with acclamation by 
the people, who now congratulated themselves that they had a nobleman at ^e head of 
the government, distinguished for his virtues, and who had no interest in oppressing 
them. He called the council and assembly together on the 7th August, and in his 
speech recommended sundry reforms, and while he remained in the province, exerted 

• Tradition avers, that hii exeeotion was a «Aam— that the parties who were oriffinalljr concerned with 
Kidd as a privateer, were likewise so closely connected with him in his later capacity, that, to prevent an 
exposure, it was so contrived that *' a man of straw '* only was execoted in his stead. But one of the Jour- 
DftU of that day states, that when Kidd was hang, " the rope he was first ty'd up with broice, and oeinff 
taken np alive, he was for some tinae permitted to converse with the ordinary, and then tyM up af ain/' 
8o that m most have beea sooiethiof mon tbao a iners man of straw. 
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himaelf to qniet the diipates which had 00 long existed. The cotirti were re-orranized, 
and other measures adopted, which were satisfactory to the people. The assembly voted 
him a gratuity of jCoOO ; and afler a stay ofeighteen days in the province, durinff which 
the people came in from tlie surroandinff country in throngs to see him, and whom he 
treated with great attention and hospitality, he quitted the province and returned to 
Boston, leaving lieutenant-governor Partridge in charge of the government. 

During the absence of governor Bellomont in New England, his opponents, among 
what was then the aristocracy of New York, busied themselves in forwarding the de- 
ngns of the former governor Fletcher, who was then in England, endeavoring to effect 
the removal of the Earl ; but their efforts produced very little impression upon the King, 
who sent the Earl the most flattering assurances of his approbation.* 

Soon afler the close of the session of the General Court m May, 1700, Lord Bellomont 
took leave of his Massachusetts government, and returned to New York. Here matters 
being in a quiet state, little was done by the governor, except to superintend the im- 
provements of the city. He encouraged the erection of a new City Hall in Wall Street, 
Dy giving the stones of the bastions of the old fortifications which once extended on the 
Vme of Wall street, nearly across the island. 

About this time the friends and adherents of Leyslaer and Milboume, disinterred their 
coffins and removed their remains from the spot where they had been buried as malefac- 
tors, to the Dutch Church in Garden street, where they were entombed with every 
mark of respect. This proceeding, which was countenanced by the governor, gave 
great oflence to the enemies of Leyslaer, who still cherished feelings of enmity to his 
memory. Among the thirty-two ** Heads of Complaint against the JCarl of Bellomont, 
in his Government of New York," which was sent out to the King, a short time prior 
to the death of the Earl, the &ct that he countenanced this proceeding, is urged as a 
grave and well grounded complaint against his administration. 

But another act, of far greater consequence — and one which wou|d, unless we care- 
folly consider the circumstances out of which it arose, cast a deep shade upon the fair 
lame of Bellomont — his enemies dared not disapprove, so united was the public senti- 
ment on the subject We refer now to the law of New York, passed in August, 1700, 
against the Catholic priests. The act was entitled, " An act against Jesuites and Popish 
priests." The preamble expressly charges that " divers Jesuits, Priests and Popish Mis- 
sionaries have of late industriously labored to debauch, seduce, and withdraw the In- 
dians from their obedience, and to excite and stir them up to sedition, rebellion, and 
open hostility," dec. Therefore it was enacted, " That every Jesuit and Seminary, 
Priest Missionary, or other Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Person," acting under author- 
ity of the Pope or See of Rome, should depart from the Province before the first of 
November, 1700 ; that anv such person found remaining in the province aAer said first 
of November, should be liable to perpetual imprisonment, and to death, if taken, after 
having escaped from prison ! The New England laws against the Quakers scarcely 
went farther than this. 

This law against the Jesuits was a severe one ; and to us, of the present generation, 
who behold the cross of the Roman Catholic churches standing among the spires of 
Protestant edifices of every denomination in our cities, it would seem cruel and unac- 
ooaatable. But the history of that period shows it to have been rather a measure of 
0tato policy, tlian of persecution. There was a wide spread horror of popery, it is true ; 
bat this alone would not have led to the enactment of so sanguinary a law. The cause 
is more likely to be found in the well-known tampering of the Catholic priests with the 
Indians. It had become notorious, that the northern tribes had been excited by Jesuit 
emissaries to murder the English inhabitante; and the terrible scenes at Schenectadv 
and other places, directly attributable to the influence of the Romish priests, were still 
fresh in the recollections of the people. Their legislators, therefore, in directing their 
penalties against the priests, imagined that they were warding ofi* the blows of the tom- 
ahawk. 

During the remainder of Earl Bellomont's administration, he was sedulously engaged 
in treating with tlie Indians, and in plans for the improvement of the city, and the in- 
crease and prosperity of the colony. While occupied in these endeavors, he was sud- 
denly taken ill, and expired on the 5th March, 1701, at the age of 65. — He was buried 
with becoming honors, the populace of the whole city turning out to join the funeral 
procession, which was directed by the city authorities. His remains were interred in 
the chapel of the fort, at the Battery ; but afterwards, when the fort was taken down, 

*The little concern which these intrignei of hii enomien gave Lord B., isneen from the follow inf extract 
of one of his familiar letters to bis friend Abraham De Pejster at Now York:—" BotUn^ ^&d Jan. 1699 — 
I hear tho Jacobite party in New York have named a new governor before the King has thought fit to name 
one, and lam also told that they laj wagers that I shall not go any morn to New York ; but, for all that, 
I desire you will bespeak me two pipes of good ale and two pipes of small beer, at Albany or Schenectadv, 
whiob I would have laid in at New York against my jroinf thitber. Pray charge tho man you bespeak it 
of, to boil it Tsry woU, and maks as good aa potaiblo."^ 
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and the Battery levelled, in 1790, the leaden ooffin was removed, and finally deposited 
in St. Paul's church-yard. A few days after the death of the Earl, his coat of armsy 
carried in state, was placed in front of the neyr City Hall ; bat on the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Cornbury, in 1702, it was torn down, and, DunUp says, " destroyed by the 
aristocracy." 

The Countess Bellomont, soon after the Earl's decease, returned to England, and was 
afterwards, on the 3d Deo. 1737, when eighty-nine years of age. married to William 
Brigdon, Esq., n^rchant of London. She died 12th March, 1738, in the 90th year of 
her age. 

FRANCIS BERNARD. 

[Governor of New Jeney from 1758 to 1760; and of MastachiiMtU from 1780 to 1770.] 

Sir Francis Bernard, was the son of Francis Bernard, Esq. who was for several 
years a judge of the Irish common pleas, and afterwards removed to England, and set* 
tied at Nettleham in Lincolnshire. The son was educated at Oxford University, studied 
the profession of the law, and was proctor in the ecclesiastical courts of England, when 
the intelligence of the death of governor Belcher of New Jersey reached London. Hit 
friends immediately made an interest in his favor at court, and on the 27th Jan. 1758, 
he was appointed governor of New Jersey. 

Governor Bernard sailed in April following for his government, and arrived off Sandy 
Hook on the 19th May. " Col. Peter Schuyler," says one of the periodicals of that day, 
*^ happening to be at the Hook with his sloop, took the governor and his family to Perth 
Amboy." He did not assume the government of the province until the 13th June, 
when he published his commission, and was waited upon by deputations from the prin- 
cipal towns. Congratulatory addresses poured in from all quarters, and on visiting 
Elizabetbtown and New Brunswick, he was met by great parades of the citizens, in 
reply to whose addresses, he pledged himself (as other governors had done) to devote 
himself to the good of the provmce. He assured them, that he '* would defend the prov- 
ince by the powers of war, cultivate it by the arts of peace, and maintain its rights by an 
equal administration of justice." At Princeton, he was waited upon by a deputation 
from the College, who addressed him in Latin, to which he replied very pertinently in 
the same language. 

Soon after his arrival, apprehensions being entertained of an invasion by the Indians, 
who had already made hostile demonstrations. Governor Bernard through the medium 
of Teedynscung, king of the Delawares, summoned the Minisink or Muocy, and the 
Pompton Indians to meet him in Council at Burlington. The council opened on the 
7th August, 1758, and was attended by deputies from these tribes. — A Mingo chief, 
however, appeared among them, and, exercising the right of a conqueror, declared the 
Moneys to be " women," and therefore unable to treat for themselves. He proposed to 
adjourn the conference to the great council fire, (o be lighted at Easton, in October fol- 
lowing — to which the governor assented.* At this assembly a oacification was con- 
cluded, and at a special conference held on the 18th, with the chiefs of the united Min- 
binks, Wassings, and other tribes in New Jersey, governor Bernard succeeded in ob- 
taining, for the consideration of $1,000, a release of Uie titles of all the Indians to every 
portion of New Jersey. 

This was the only measure of much importance transacted during the administration 
of governor Bernard in New Jersey. His career here, though brief, was useful and 
acceptable. The government at home had now decided on transferring him to New 
England, and on the 27th November, 1759, he was appointed governor of Massachusetts. 
He remained, however, in New Jersey, in the discharge of his office there, until the 4th 
July, 1760, when his successor arrived. 

Keachin^ Boston on the 2d August following, governor Bernard entered upon his 
administration under the most encouraging circumstances. It was a period of glory and 
triumph for the British nation, in which the people of New England, who had snared 
largely in its accomplishment, very generally partook. To the legislature, at their first 
session after his arrival, the governor remarked, that " his duty as the King's servant, 
and his inclination as an Englishman, conspired to form the strongest obligation on his 
part to be careful in preserving not only their general rights, but their particular charter 
privileges." This pledge, however violated in the end, was very acceptable to the peo- 
ple, and the assembly at the same session voted the governor a salary of jCl,200; in ad- 
dition to which they presented him the island of Mount Desert (now comprising the 
towns of Eden and Mount Desert, Hancock county) in Maine — a grant which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the King. 

*Tbe d«grtdation of the Dolawtret it apparent, whenever a chief of the Minfoei or Aiinf wee appears io 
their roidft. The ehief of the Muneys, who addrmaed governor Bernard on thii oooaiion, hwd a belt in bis 
Iwnd, bai apoke whilst sitting, not being allowed to staiid nnlil the Miogo bad spoken. 
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The people were not lonff deceived at to the character of their new governor. He 
▼ery soon exhibited hit manced dislike of those popular ideas of liberty, which had ob- 
tained such deep root in the colonies, and proved himself ready to become the instru- 
ment of royal oppression. He joined the obnoxious party of Hutchinson and others, 
who were for strengthening the royal power in the colonies; and his appointment of the 
same Hutchinson as chief-justice, instead of Otis, the popular favorite, to whom Shirley 
had promised the place, was tlie source of much public disquietude. There was another 
etrcnmstance, which served to show the unconquerable spirit of the people, and to shad- 
ow forth that sturdy independence which was soon to shake off the royal authority alto- 
gether. In communicating the intelligence of the conquest of Canada to the Massacha- 
•etts lerislatare, governor Bernard asks the two houses to remember <* the blessings they 
derive From their siiijection to Great Britain, without which they could not now have 
been a free people." The governor could scarcely have selected a more exceptionable 
term, and the significant replies of the Council and Assembly shew the interpretation 
they put upon it. The Council, in their response, acknowledge that ** to their relationg 
to Great Britain, they owe their present freedom ; " and the Assembly declare, that 
while sensible of the blessings alluded to by the governor, *Hhe whole world roust be 
eensible of the blessings derived to Great Britain, from the loyalty of the colonies 
IB general, and of this province in particular ; which, for more than a century past, 
has been wading in blood, and laden with expenses of repelling the common enemy ; 
without which efforts. Great Britain, at this day, might have had no colonies to defend." 

The muttering of the approaching storm of the revolution were now* pero«'ptible. 
The parliamentary restraints upon trade, and the stamp act, roused the people to action. 
At this period, had a man of address and wisdom occupied the place of governor Ber- 
nard, it is rery probable that thft revolution might not have occurred so soon. But he 
poMessed no talent at conciliation. Of arbitrary temper himself, he was disposed 'to 
carry through any measore proposed by the ministry, however odious, and by force, if 
necessary. 

The day after the passage of the stamp act. Doctor Franklin wrote to a friend in this 



conntry, saying — **^ The sun of liberty is set ; you must light the lamps of mdustry and 
economy." He was answered significantly, that ** torches of a very different desciiption 
would be kindled by the Americana." 

At the first session of the legislature after the passage of the stamp act was known, 
governor Bernard omits altogether to notice that measure, well understanding the tem- 
per with which it wonld be received. And the legislature, on their part, omit the cus- 
tomary answer to the |pvernor's speech. He soon ailer asks them to remunerate 
HuU^inson for his services at lieutenant-governor, which they peremptorily refuse to 
do ; and proceed at once to discuss the measures of the parent country, their fatal efi^ti 
on the colonics, and end by boldly summoning a congress of the colonies. The alter- 
cations between the governor and assembly grew more frequent, as the opposition to him 
became more formiduile. To revenge himself, in some degree, upon his opponents, the 

governor adopted the usual expedient of a profligate politician, that of attempting to 
lacken their characters. For this purpose, he industriously collected and transmitted 
all the most violent publications that had appeared in Boston, assuring the ministrv in 
England, that these publications were a faithful index to the feelings of the people of 
the colony ; that he was in daily expectation of an open rebellion ; and advising the 
quartering of troops upon the country. Dr. Franklin speaks of the strong sensation 
produced in England by the^ unguarded declarations of Bernard, and that he was at 
once pronouncea by judicious men to be unfit for the station be occupied in such a cri- 
•ia. But his representations were well received by the ministry ; and Lord Hillsbor- 
ongh thereupon addressed his celebrated circular to the colonies, containing the royal 
censure of the proceedings in Massac husetta. Of this circular, the best English histori- 
an of the United States has recently remarked — " Such an amazing effusion of spleen, 
insi>lence, and folly, perhaps ne?er before disgraced the councils of the government of a 
civilized country.*' The King and cabinet were greatly exasperated against the colo- 
nists; and, in conformity to Bernard's suggestions, troops were sent over in llGA, and 
qaartered in Boston, with the design of overawing the people. On their part, it was 
seen that the governor had been guilty of gross duplicity, who, while pretending to be 
the friend of the province, had been secretly plotting the overthrow of its charter. The 
governor now required the assembly to make provision for the support of the troons. 
This they refused to do — They had sent out a circular, in Feb. 1769, to the other colo- 
nies, which gave great ofience to the governor, and he demanded of^ the next general 
court, that they should rescind the vote by which their predecessors had authorized this 
circular to be sent. This they at ouce refused, by a vote of 109 to 17. " When Lord 
Hillsborough knows that toe will not rescind our acts," said James Otis, '* let him apply 
to parliament to rescind theirs. Let Britain rescind hei measures, or her authority is 
lost forever ! " 
The private letters of governor Bernard, pablished in London , in 1768 and 17G9| con- 
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taining the most gross aspersions upon the people of Boston and of the province, be had 
become odious to a vast majority. He was assailed through the newspapers with a 
Tigor of sarcasm and rebuke scarcely ever equalled ; and all his messa^ and speeches 
were canvassed with a freedom, to which those of no other representative of royalty in 
the colonies had ever been subjected. He complained to the council of these attacks, 
and that body pronounced them scandalous ', which only provoked the assailants to 
eiplanations still more offensive. 

Finding the legislature inexorably hostile to his views, governor Bernard, in Ansrnst, 
1769, dissolved them ; but prior to their adjournment, they voted a petition to the King, 
for the removal of the governor. — Resolutions were also passed in most of the towns 
in the province and published in the newspapers, declaring governor Bernard a traitor, 
and an enemy to his country. His administration had now become so odious, that, 
havin^r obtained permission to return to England, he sailed from Boston in August, 

1769, in the Rippon, man-of-war, and never returned. The government was lell in 
charge of lieutenant-governor Hutchinson. 

It was no small aggravation to the discontent of the colonists, to 6nd that in propor- 
tion as Bernard became odious to the people, he seemed to rise in favor with the King. 
On the 20th March, prior to his return to England, the King had conferred upon him 
the title of Baronet, and on his arrival in London, he received personal assurances of 
his Majesty's favorable consideration. Bv all the friends of America in Ensland, how- 
ever, he was loaded with opprobrium, and they did not fail openly and on ul occasions 
to express their disgust and abhorrence of his conduct 

Sir Francis held nominally the office of governor for nearly two years afler he left 
Masssachusetts, and is supposed to have counselled the rash measures of the ministry 
which precipitated the revolution. In January, 1773, he was appointed Commissioner 
of Excise in Ireland. In the following year he published his Select Letters on the 
Trade and Gcivernroent of America ; and continued to take a deep interest in American 
affairs until his death, which occurred in June, 1779. 

Of the political character of governor Bernard, enough has been exhibited to show 
him to have been the advocate and apologist of tyranny, in private life he is represent* 
ed to have been a morose, avaricious, ambitious man. He had few friends, and his 
habitual petulance, and general superciliousness of manners, were not calculated to 
increase the number. He was, however, a man of extensive reading, and used to boast 
that he could repeat all the plays of Shakspeare ! 

AfUr the destruction by fire of Harvard Hall, with its library and apparatus, he took 
an interest in its re-construction ; and the building known as Harvard Hall is a speci- 
men of his taste in architectural design. He presented to the institution the gteater 
part of his own private library. He was attached to the Church of England, and a con- 
stant attendant upon public worship ; but not unfrequently went to the nearest Congre- 
gational church. His style of writinj^ was vigorous, without much elegance. He 
wrote several pieces in Greek and Latin, which were published in a collection made at 
Cambridge, in 1761, styled ** Pietas et Gratulalio,** with a dedication to the King, from 
the pen of Hutchinson. 

Of the children of Sir Francis Bernard, Francis, the eldest, died in Boston, in Oct. 

1770. His second son. Sir John B., held public offices in Barbadoies and St. Vincents' 
and died in 1809. His third son, Sir Thomas B., graduated at Harvard College in 
1767 ; studied law at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1780, was called to the bar. In 1795, hav- 
ing married in London a lady of fortune, he became a patron and active manager in 
various public and charitable institutions. In 1809, on the death of his elder brother in 
Barbadoes, he succeeded to the title, and was aRerwards honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. He was also for a time Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Durham. He died at Leamington-Spa, in Warwickshire, 1st Julv, 
1818, aged 67. His publications on various subjects, were numerous. The title 
de8cen£d to his only surviving brother, Sir Scrope Bernard. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT 

BANGOR. 

[By Rar. Eicoch Ford, D. D.] 

The founders of the Theolo^cal Seminary at Bangor were led to undertake 
its establishment, from a deep conviction of its necessity. This is evident from 
the following passage, extracted from one of their earliest publications. <* In 
an almost continuous range of settlements, extending from the Connecticut to 
the St. Croix rivers, there are at least 200,000 souls, either entirely, or in great 
measure, destitute of well instructed religious teachers. This numerous and 
rapidly increasing population must waste away for successive generations, in 
all the horrors of religious ignorance, and the guilt of sin, unless immediate, 
extraordinary, and vigorous exertions shall be made to enlighten and save 
them." 

^This scene of moral desolation could not be viewed with indifference, by 
soch as understood the value of evangelical institutions. The affecting neces- 
•ities of so many of their fellow creatures became the theme of frequent con- 
versation and prayer to benevolent individuals in the then District of Maine, 
and led, at length, to the adoption of measures calculated to afford relief." 

As early as 1810, an association was formed in Portland, called ^*The Society 
for Theological Education." It was designed to afford aid to indigent young 
men in obtaining an education for the gospel ministry, with a view principally 
to the supply of the new settlements. This was one of the earliest Education 
Societies instituted in the United States. It was incorporated in 1812 ; soon 
afler which vigorous measures were taken, to carry into effect the principd 
object of the Society. Afler much thought, and a somewhat extended corres- 
pondence, not only in this country, but in England, it was concluded that this 
object could not be attained without the establishment of a literary and theo- 
logical institution. Accordingly, a committee was appointed by the Directors 
of the Society, with instructions to establish, as speedily as possible, the pro- 
posed seminary. Through the efforts of this committee, a charter was obtained 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts, in February, 1814, designating certain 
individuals as ** Trustees of the Maine Charity School," and clothing them with 
the most ample powers. It may be questioned whether an instrument of mote 
liberal import, or of greater value^ was ever given to a public institution. 

By the provisions of the charter, the number of Trustees is restricted to 
fifteen, who are to have perpetual succession, with power to fill vacancies in 
their own Board. They may hold property to an amount sufficient to produce 
a clear annual income of fifteen thousand dollars. They may establish a semi- 
nary for literary and religious purposes, on any principles and extent which 
seems to them necessary to carry into eflfect the design of the founders 4 and 
are vested with all the powers and privileges possessed by trustees of the most 
favored literary and benevolent institutions in New England. On the ground 
of this charter, the Trustees are competent, whenever they shall have the means, 
to establish, not only a theological seminary, but an English or classical school, 
a teacher's seminary, or even a college ; — any thing of the kind which can be 
conducted with an income of fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

The first meeting of the Board was holden in Montville, at the bouse of 
Maj. Samuel Moor, in May, 1814; when Rev. Edward Payson was elected 
President; Rev. Eiiphalet Gillet, Vice President; Rev. Kiah Bayley^ Secretary ; 
and Samuel E. Dutton, Esq., Treasurer. 

A temporary arrangement having been effected between the Trustees of the 
Maine Charity School, and the Trustees of Hampden Academy, the Seminary 
was opened at Hampden, on the Penobscot river, in October, 1816. During 
the first year, it was under the immediate instruction and government of 
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Mr. Jebudi Ashmun, the late devoted aod deeply lamented Colonial Agent at 
Liberia. 

In 1817, the institution was regularly organized, and the several departments 
of instruction tilled. The Rev. Abijah Wines, late of Newport, N. H., was 
appointed Professor of Theology ; Mr. Jehudi Asbmun Professor of Classical 
Literature; and Mr. Ebenezer Cheever, Preceptor of the Preparatory School. 

In 1819, the institution was removed from Hampden, and became permanently 
established at Bangor. At this period, the preparatory or academic department 
ceased, and instruction was given only by the two professors, until the autumn 
of 1827. At this period, too. Professors Wines and Ashniun resigned their 
offices, and were no longer connected with the institution. 

After leaving the Seminary, Prof. Wines labored twelve years in connection 
with the Congregational Church and Society on Deer Island, in Penobscot Bay. 
In consequence of extreme exposure in the spring of 1832, he fell under the 
influence of a morbid nervous affection, from which he had suffered, in some 
degree, in previous years. ^'It was attended with more or less alienation of 
mind, and extreme depression of spirits, relieved, however, with seasons of 
comparative composure, and symptoms of recovery. In the month of August, 
he was conveyed to the hospital in Charlestown, Ms., where he died, February 
11, 183'*)." His remains lie buried, by the side of those of a beloved daughter, 
in Araesbury, Ms. 

The character of Professor Wines is thus given by Rev. Mr. Farley, who 
was called to preach his funeral sermon. " As a man, Mr. W. possessed a 
strong intellect, and an uncommon share of sensibility. His feelings were 
chiefly of the tender and benevolent kind. He was seldom known to be 
angry. His patience and self-possession were exemplary. 

** As a husband and parent, Mr. W. was affectionate, attentive and faithful, in 
the discharge of duty. As a friend and neighbor, he was constant, generous 
and noble spirited, possessing a liberality and largeness of heart, which did 
great honor to his character. 

*^A8 a preacher, Mr. W. was plain, pungent, and uncompromising, aiming to 
declare the whole counsel of God, whether men would hear or ^rbear. He 
entertained a high sense of the sacredness of the ministerial office, and of the 
vast importance of decision and fidelity in the execution of it. He felt a deep 
interest in the success of his ministrations, and was not satisfied with having 
commendably discharged them. His soul panted for the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom ; for the monl renovation of his hearers ; for the salvation of immortal 
souls. 

*^ As a theologian, Mr. W. possessed uncommon talents. It was here that 
his great strength lay. A deep and discriminating force of mind enabled him 
to understand the system which he had adopted, to discern its foundations, to 
simplify its points, to explain its principles, and to defend its positions. His 
mind was accustomed to a critical and philosophical theology. He regarded it 
as a branch of intellectual science, founded on facts, sustained by truth, and 
capable of moral demonstration. He would have a reason for every article of 
his faith. He exacted the why and the toherefore, both from himself and others. 
Implicit faith he held to be blind credulity and weakness, unworthy of religion 
and of human nature. With him, sound philosophy and true religion were of a 
kindred character, and perfectly harmonious ; the subject matter of them con- 
stituting the two great departments of the grand system of the universe. 

** Mr. W., thouj^h an instructive, impressive, and, to serious and philosophical 
minds, an intereshng preacher, was not an orator. His manner was uncommonly 
plain and simple. He never tasked his invention in search of metaphors, or 
labored to construct well proportioned and harmonious periods. These were 
arts for which he had little taste or desire. 

** Though a roan of a plain mind, he yet possessed a noble description of 
greatness. His chief wish and aim was that he might live, not for gratification 
and pleasure, not for wealth and office, not merely for family and kindred, but 
for usefidness — for the moral benefit of mankind.* His feelings of self-respect, 
combined with those of benevolence and duty, produced in his mind great 
elevation of views, purpose, and feeling. He detested the very thought of 
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whatever was mean, sordid, and covetous. He cast bis bread upon the waters, 
hoping, whether it returned to him or not, that it might furnish tlie means of life 
and salvation to those who were ready to perish." 

In illustration of these remarks, it may be stated, that when once on a mission, 
several hundred miles from home, he found a young man of piety and talents, 
who was destitute of the means of pursuing a liberal education. He took the 
young man home with him, treated him as a son, and supported him through 
the whole course of his preparatory studies. This was done, previous to the 
establishment of Education societies, or any of the facilities at present enjoyed 
for preparing indigent young men for the ministry. Professor Wines graduated 
at Dartmouth College in the year 1794. 

The career of Mr. Ashmun, afler he retired from the Seminary at Bangor, is 
so well known, and his character has been so fully exhibited by bis eloqueut 
biographer, Mr. Gurley, that but little needs to be added here. Suffice it to 
observe that, afler various enterprises and vicissitudes, he embarked for Africa, 
on the 20th of June, 1822. On his arrival at Liberia, he became principal 
Agent for the Colony ; in which office he continued to labor, through evil report 
and good report, but with an unshaken reliance on the goodness of Providence, 
and Uie wisdom and rectitude of his own designs, till at length he lived down 
all opposition, and came to be regarded, both in this country and at the Colony, 
as Uie principal friend and benefactor of Africa. 

Incessant labors and anxieties, together with repeated attacks of sickness, 
bad so enfeebled his constitution, that, afler an absence of about six years, he 
was under the necessity of returning to the United States. He embarked in 
March, 1828, and (afler stopping a while in the West Indies) arrived at New 
Haven in August of the same year. But he arrived in a state of prostration 
«nd disease, for which there was no remedy. He came home to die. He ex- 
pired on the evening of the 25th of August, in the d5th year of bis age. 

From his funeral sermon, preached by Rev. Leonard Bacon, we extract the 
following passage : '^ There have been men, whose names are way-marks ; 
whose examples, through successive ages, stir the spirits of their fellow men 
with noble emulation. What has been done for God, for the souls of men, and 
for wretched human nature, by the lustre which gathers around the name of 
David Brainerd. How many lofly spirits has the simple history of his toils and 
sorrows kindled and roused to kindred enterprise. Other names there are, 
which beam from age to age with the same glory. Howard, Clarkson, Swartz, 
Mills — what meaning is there in such names as these. Our departed friend, 
Ashmun, will add another to that brilliant catalogue. He takes his place 

Amid the augiwt and never dying light 
Of consteltatod spiritf, who have gained 
A name in beaveni bjr power of iieaveoly deeds. 

Let ns praise God for the light of his example, which shall never be ex- 
tinguished ; and which, as it beams on us, shall also beam on our children, and 
our children's children, moving them to deeds of godlike benevolence." 

** A simple but beautiful monument, erected by the Managers of the American 
Colonization Society, in the church-yard at New Haven, bears the name of 
Ashmun. This monument may perish ; but that name never. It is engraven 
on the heart of Africa." 

I only add to the foregoing account, that Mr. Ashmun died, as he had lived, 
in the belief and the consolations of the gospel. To one who spoke to him, on 
his death-bed, of his eminent services in the African cause, he replied, *^ I am 
a dying man ; and I desire that alone which is suited to my situation. I know 
of no such thing as self-righteousness. I can rely only upon the rigbteousnesa 
of Christ." The end of such a reliance must be, as in his case it eminently 

was, PEACE. 

Prof. Ashman received his bachelor's degree at the University of Vermont in 

i8ia 

By the resignation of Professors Wines and Ashmun, the Seminary at Bangor 
was bereaved of both its instructors in one day. But the vacancies were soon 
supplied. In March, 1820, the Rev. John Smith was inaugurated Professor of 
Theology, and Rev. Bancroft Fowler Professor of Classical Literature. 
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This Seminary was originally founded on the plan of the English Dissenting 
institutions. It was intended principally for those who, in consideration of their 
age or other circumstances, wished to enter the ministry without a Collegiate 
education ; although provision was made, in the original plan, for such as had 
enjoyed a higher course of preparatory study. The course of study prescribed 
for those who had not been Uirough college was UUrary and cUusicalf as well 
as theological, and occupied a period of four years. During the last two years 
of the course, the studies were chiefly of 9l professional character, embracing 
systematic and pastoral theology, homiletics, &c. 

While conducted on this plan, the Seminary, though continually straitened 
for want of funds, was for the most part prosperous, and was highly useful. 
The number of students generally was between twenty and thirty. Many 
valuable ministers proceeded from it, nearly all of whom are still laboring in 
the churches. 

In the latter part of the year 1825, the Rer. Bancroft Fowler resigned his 
seat as Professor of Classical Literature. He was succeeded in this department 
by Rev. George E. Adams, who was elected in August, 1827. After retiring 
from the Seminary, Prof. Fowler resumed the labors of the ministry, in which 
he has continued to the present time. 

In the summer of 1827, the plan of the Seminary underwent an important 
change. The classical department was separated from the theological ; the 
terms of admission to its privileges wore raised ; and the course of study, and 
the period of it, were made similar to those of the older Seminaries in the 
United States. Indigent students, who before had been supported from Semi- 
nary funds, were now received as beneficiaries of the American Education 
Society. This is to be regarded as an important era in the history of the 
Seminary. Many excellent individuals, who had previously stood aloof from 
it, and doubted as to the wisdom of its operations, from this time became its 
decided friends. 

Still, the days of its trials and depressions were not ended. It sUll suffered 
severely for the want of funds, and those who had been its warmest supporters 
were ready, at times, to be discouraged. 

In December, 1829, much to the regret of tlie Trustees, and of all the friends 
of the Institution, Prof. Adams resigned his place, and entered on the duties of 
Pastoral office in Brunswick, where he still remains. Within a little more than 
a year from this time, the other professor, the late excellent Dr. Smith, was 
removed from his charge by death. As he had been connected, I might almost 
say ideniifiedf with the Institution for above ten years, during which time he had 
uniformly and ably sustained its reputation and its interests, a brief sketch of 
bis life and character will not be regarded as inappropriate. 

He was born in Belchertown, Ms., March 5, 1766 ; was a graduate of Dart- 
month College ; and pursued his theological studies with the late Dr. Emmons 
of Franklin. In 1797, he was ordained pastor of the church in Salem, N. H., 
where he spent about twenty years of his life. He was afterwards settled at 
Wenham, Ms., where he had resided but a short time, when he was called to 
the Professorship of Theology at Bangor. Here he continued, discharging with 
great fidelity the duties of his office, until called from his labors by the sickness 
which terminated his life. He died April 7, 1831. In the following passages 
from the sermon of Rev. Mr. Pomroy at his funeral, the more prominent features 
of his character are exhibited. 

^ Dr. Smith possessed what is fitly termed a reasoning mind. How far this 
might have been owing to the native structure of his mind, I have no means of 
judging. For a long course of years, however, he cultivated chiefly, and I may 
say almost exclusively, his reasoning powers. He seemed to possess no relish 
for works of fancy of any description. The most glowing pictures, and the 
nlost moving eloquence, unless connected with some visible chain of argument, 
were well nigh powerless, when addressed to him. He loved the naked truth ; 
and on subjects of a religious nature, few men could reason with greater ability. 

*< As a preacher, he dwelt much on the perfections of Gud, the great principles 
of the Divine government, and on all those truths which are adapted to make 
men feel their obligations to submit to God, and accept the salvation offered in 
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the goepel ; and although he possessed none of those graces of elocution and 
manner which secure superficial applause, yet his metliod of preaching oflen 
gave him great power over the consciences of his hearers. 

"As a Theological Professor, his constant aim was to imbue the minds of his 
pupils with clear, consistent, connected, systematic views of what he believed 
to be the doctrines of the Bible ; well knowing that these lie at the foundation 
of all religious experience, and moral duties. His manner of intercourse with 
those under his instructions was such, as never failed to give him a strong hold 
on their affections. He was greatly loved and venerated by them all. 

^ His natural temper was marked by sympathy, kindness, good will, and great 
firmness of purpose. He kept himself at an infinite distance from every thing 
that could be considered mean or low. He was no intermeddler. He never 
troubled himself with matters which did not concern him. Such was his firm- 
ness of purpose-— his unyielding perseverance, where duty called him, that some 
have thought him stubborn. But the only stubbornness which I ever discovered 
in him was a fixed determination, come what would, never to abandon a post 
which, in his judgment, duty had assigned him. 

"As regards his piety, all who knew him will agree, that it was strongly 
marked with the character of solidity. It did not consist in visions and fancies. 
It was built upon substantial truth. He had examined carefully and prayerfully 
the great principles of the Divine character and government, and the way of 
salvation, and by the grace of God, he was enabled to rest upon them with 
unshaken confidence. This gave stability and consistency to his character and 
conduct. He was not accustomed to say much respecting his t>wn feelings. 
He chose rather to speak of God, and Christ, and the nature of true reconciliation 
to the Divine government. He loved to dwell on the power of Christ, and on 
the rising glories and certain triumphs of his kingdom." 

The last days of Dr. Smith were remarkably peaceful. He was unable to 
converse, except in a broken manner; but his mind was uninterruptedly tranquil 
and happy. He reposed an unshaken confidence in Christ, and was entirely 
willing to go down, at his bidding, into the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
His language on this subject was, " Perfectly willing — waiting — waiting to be 
called — ready to depart and be with Christ." 

His greatest anxiety in the hour of death was for his beloved Seminary ; and 
the last intelligible words that he uttered were those of prayer on its behalf. 
*^God bless the Seminary, Thou will bless t7, and keep iL I give U up to thee, 
I can do no more for it. Thou canst do all things^ 

These anxieties of the dying Professor were not altogether without reason. 
He knew the situation in which he was about to leave the Seminary. Without 
an instructor, he presumed, of course, that the students would soon be scattered ; 
and when they should be again collected, and the course of instruction be 
resumed, no one could tell. He felt, however, that to leave it in the hands of 
God was infinitely safe. He could trust it here ; and he tvould trust it no where 
else. 

His dying petitions on its behalf where doubtless answered. The Seminary, 
which seemed prostrated by his death, was soon revived, and has since attained 
to a degree of usefulness exceeding, probably, his anticipations. 

In December 1831, Rev. Alvan Bond of Sturbridge, Mass. was elected 
Professor of Sacred Literature; and in the spring following, Rev. Enoch Pond 
of Cambridge, Mass. was elected Professor of Systematic Theology. Both 
these brethren accepted their appointments, and were inaugurated together in 
the autumn of 1832. Nearly at the same time, a large addition was made to 
the Library, in consequence of a donation from a benevolent lady in Kennebunk- 
port. A subscription of between twenty and thirty thousand dollars was also 
raised, by which the Institution was relieved from embarrassment ; and a large 
and commodious brick edifice was erected for the accommodation of students. 
Students also, in greater numbers than ever before, were induced to resort to 
the Seminary, and its prospects of usefulness were increased. 

The only circumstance which, at this period, seemed to cast a cloud over the 
prospects of the Seminary, was the failure of Prof. Bond's health ; which, much 
to his own sorrow, and that of the Trustees, constrained him to resign his 
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office. This event took place in the spring of 1835. Prof. Bond was afterwards 
settled in the ministry in Norwich, Ct., where he continues to the present tioie. 

The vacancy occasioned by his resignation was soon and happily filled. la 
June, 1835, Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., of New York, was elected Professor of 
Sacred Literature, and entered on the duties of his office in the autumn. This 
year was also signalized by the largest subscription to the funds of the Seminary 
that had ever been made. In conformity with a recommendatinn of the General 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of Maine, an effort was made to 
raise a subscription of $100,000, to be paid in four annual payments, for the 
purpose of completing the endowment of the Seminary. This proposition was 
met with unexampled liberality. One gentleman in Bnngor subscribed between 
sixteen and seventeen thousand dollars ; another $7,000 ; another $4,000 ; 
several $2,000 ; and several more in Bangor, Portland, and other places, sub- 
scribed $1,000 each. Within six months from the time that the proposal was 
made, the whole sum, and more than all, was subscribed. 

The friends of the Seminary supposed, at that period, that its endowment 
was complete, and that its pecuniary embarrassments were at an end. But 
subsequent events have served to illustrate the inatability of all human affairs, 
and to show how little dependence can be placed upon the brightest earthly 
prospects. In the pecuniary reverses which, during the last five years, have 
been experienced, and in the consequent depreciation of almost all kind:^ of 
property, many individuals, who subscribed liberally, and in good faith, in 1835, 
have since found themselves unable to meet their engagements ; so that the 
funds of the Seminary have been seriously impaired, and it has even been 
straitened, at times, for the means of meeting its necessary current expenses. 

It is impossible yet to speak with certainty as to the results of the subscrip- 
tion of 1835. About one third part of the whole sum, however, has been 
received, and expended in erecting and furnishing buildings, making additions 
to the Library, and meeting the expenses of the Institution for the last five years. 
Another third part is supposed to be lost. The individuals who subscribed it 
have not, and are not likely to have, the ability to pay. The remaining third 
is supposed to be in good hands. Much of it is well secured by mortgages on 
real estate. On some of it the interest is paid. The principal cannot t^ paid 
at once, but will be realized by the Seminary afler a time. 

Until the year 18^16, there had been but two Professors in the Semmary ; one 
of Theology, and one of Sacred Literature. In July of this year, the Rev. 
George Shepard of Hallo well was elected Professor of Sacred Rhetoric This 
appointment was accepted ; and in the succeeding autumn, he entered on the 
duties of his office. In the same year, a large and commodious boarding-house 
was erected, containing not only accommodations for Commons, but rooms for 
the convenience of students, in case of sickness. Since that time, houses for 
two of the Professors have also been provided. 

In August, 1839, Prof. Woods was induced to resign his office, having been 
previously elected to the Presidency of Bowdoin College. On the same day in 
which his resignation was accepted, the Rev. Daniel T. Smith of Newbury port 
was chosen his snccessor. Prof. Smith soon entered upon the discbarge of his 
duties, and was inaugurated at the anniversary of 1840. 

The Seminary at Bangor is equally open to Evangelical Christians of every 
denomination. Candidates for admission must have been regularly educated at 
some respectable College or University, or must otherwise have made literary 
acquisitions which, as preparatory to theological studies, are substantially 
equivalent to a liberal education. They must also produce testimonials of their 
regular standing in some Evangelical church. 

The Anniversary at this Seminary is on the last Wednesday of August 
There are two vacations in each year; one of eight weeks, commencing at the 
Anniversary; the other of four weeks, commencing on the fourth Wednesday 
of April. 

No student is charged for tnstruetion or room-rent ; and to those who are in 
indigent circumstances, half the price of their board is remitted. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the expenses of the student are, to a great extent, gratuir 
iaudy provided for. 
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The course of study embraces sacred literature, systematic and pastoral 
theology, church polity, sacred rhetoric, aod ecclesiastical history ; and is 
designed to be as full and as thorough as at any Seminary in the United States. 
The regular term of study is three years ; and provision is made for resident 
licentiates, who choose to remain at the Seminary a longer period. 

The whole number of the alumni, as appears from a General Catalogue pub- 
lished the present year, is 139. This embraces those only who have completed 
the prescribed course of study, and received diplomas. It is estimatecl that 
half as many more — making above 200 in all — who have gone into the ministry, 
have been aided in their preparatory studies at this Institution. The whole 
number at present connected with the Seminary is 43. 

The buildings belonging to the Seminary are a boarding house, two professors' 
houses, and a large brick edifice, 106 feet long, 38 feet wide, and four stories 
high, containing, in addition to public ro()ms, accommodations for 56 students. 
The Libraries connected with the Institution comprise between seven and eight 
thousand volumes, the most of which have been selected with great care, and 
with special reference to the wants of theological students. 

The present necessities of the Seminary are thus stated in the catalogue above 
referred to. " There is needed a chapel, to contain not onl^ a place of worship, 
but recitation rooms, and a room for the Library. There is needed the means 
of making gradual but continued accessions to the Library. The professorships 
need to be filled up, as soon as practicable, and placed on a permanent 
foundation. In short, the Seminary needs, what was intended to be furnished 
for it five years ago, but what subsequent, unforeseen, and uncontrollable 
events have, in a measure, frustrated — it needs an endowment Its friends ought 
Bot to rest, nor its patrons to be satisfied, till this is furnished. Meanwhile, it 
needs, and must have, the means of meeting its necessary current expenses, that 
it may pursue its course of usefulness unchecked. 

'^ To meet these necessities, the Seminary looks primarily to the Congrega- 
tional churches and societies in Maine, to which it properly belongs, and for 
which it has furnished already so many valuable ministers. It looks to individ- 
uals in these churches and societies ; and to benevolent individuals in other 
States." It cannot be believed, that an Institution founded, as this was, pre- 
eminently in prayer — which is so much needed in the great and growing State 
ia which it is placed — which has already accomplished so much good, and is 
capable of accomplishing so much more, and towards the permanent establish- 
inent of which so great progress has been made — will be sufiered to languish 
for the want of pecuniary support The oft manifested spirit of Christians in 
Maine, and I may add, the entire history of the churches of New England, 
forbid such a supposition. The real wants of the Seminary need but to be 
known, in order to their beins cheerfully and adequately supplied. 

To the God of its pious rounders, many of whom have gone down to the 
gust — to the God of the churches of Maine and of New England — ^the Seminary 
is in humble faith committed ; with the prayer, that he would preserve it a pure 
fountain — that he would provide for it, according to its necessities — that he 
would perpetuate it to Millennial times, and make it a souvoe of the richest 
blessings to the church and world. 
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IVotes 



ACCOKFANTIlfe THB PRBCBOIire TABLX. 

RxTTLAND County lies upon the west side of the Green Mountain, between Benning- 
ton Co. on the south, and Addison Co. on the north. It contains 26 towns and 20 Congre- 
gational churches. There are seven towns in which is no Congregational church, and 
one in which there are two. Several townships began to be settled previous to the 
Revolutionary war, but very little was done towards the establishment of churches tilt 
after the close of the war. Revivals have been frequent in most of the churches from 
the time of theh* organization, and some of the roost remarkable have taken place in the 
most busy seasons of the year. The early records of the churches are found to be very 
fanperfect, and in several instances no record of the origin and early history of the 
churches can be found. Hence it has been very difficult to obtain statistics. 

Benson was incorporated May 6, 1780. The Congregational church was organized 
March, 1790, by the Rev. Matthias Cazier of Castleton, consisting of 18 members. On 
the 4th of June, 1792, the church gave a unanimous call to the Rev. Dan Kent t» 
become their pastor. Mr. Kent performed the duties of pastor for nearly 86 yeart. 
Frequent revivals were enjoyed during his ministry. Besides several partial awakenings, 
there were three very general revivals of religion. The first began in 1804, and during 
this and the succeeding year, 160 were added to the church. The next was in 1816, 
when 130 were added ; and the third in 1821, when there was an addition of 160 mem- 
bers. The perfect union and cheerful co-operation of pastor and people for many years 
contributed much to the strength and increase of the church. During Mr. Kent's min- 
istry, not far from 600 members were added, mostly by profession. He was dismissed 
from his people, July 11, 1828, and continued to reside with them until July 21, 1885, 
when he died in the faith, having outlived all but two of those who composed the church 
it its organization and nearly all the original settlers of the town. Rev. D. D. Francis 
succeeded Mr. Kent by a unanimous call in 1829, and still remains the pastor. Hie 
labors also have been blessed with frequent revivals. The present number of members 
is 257. The church has been organized 49 years and had a pastor 46 years. 

Branvon, situated in the north part of Rutland Co. was chartered in 1762. The 
Congregational church was organized September 28, 1786, by Rev. Mr. Sill of Dorset, 
Vt., consisting of 10 members, five male and five female. The church enjoyed only 
occasional supplies till about 1792, when Rev. Enos Bliss was settled as pastor. Among 
the articles of Faith adopted at the organization of the church ie the folk)wing : — ^' We 
believe the Catechism and the articles of Faith adopted by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, to be agreeable to the word of God." Among the ** rules of order," are 
the following : — " As the education of children is of vast importance, when there appears 
to be great neglect, the faulty parent is to be admonished.'^ *• It belongs to the church 
to see that the pastor is well supported, th^t he may give himself wholly to the 
work of the ministry." ** The church ought to take a kind and tender care of all the 
poor members, so that none shall sufier (rom want." 

No general revival of relidon occurred in this town till 1800. During this year, 
which was the year of Mr. Hebard's installation, the church received an accession of 
27 members. In May, of this year, the church decided to hold regular weekly meetings 
for religious conference and prayer, which have been continued to the present day. In tte 
earlv part of 1804, another seasoti of refreshing was experienced, and about 20 received 
to the church on profession of their faith. In 1816 and ^17, a very general work of 
grace was experienced throughout thi^ whole regton of country. During these two 
years, 116 were added to the church. From 1817 to 1831 no revival of any considerable 
extent was experienced. Small accessions were made from time to time, but not 
enough to supply the k>sses by death and dismission. In 1831, about the time of Mr. 
Ingraham's settlement, a very general outpouring of the Spirit was experienced, and 68 
were added to the churph as fruits of the work. In 1832 a new house was opened for 
the use of the church, and a season of protracted religious exercises followed the dedica- 
tion. These meetings were attended with the divine blessing, and during this and the 
succeeding year, 64 were added. In 1836 an interesting revival was enjoyed, as the 
result of which 63 were added to the communion of the church. During the fall and 
winter of 1838 and 1S39 a most mteresting work of graot commenced in connection 
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with raeceaiiFe eveningf meetinp in the dlfierent ichool districts, preceded by ptstoral 
and lay visits from house to house. Ad UDusual number of adults were among the sub- 
jects of renewing grace. Fifty-six were received by the church, of whom 26 were adult 
males, and 22 male heads of families. Mr. Bliss was pastor two years. Mr. Hebard 21 

Jeam, and received to the church 216. Mr. Green four years, and received 26. Mr. 
ngraham five years, and received 180. He is now settled at Lyons, New York. 
Mr. Curtis, the last minister, was over the church five years, and received to the ohurch 
157. He it now General Agent of the American Board of Commissioners ibr Foreign 
Missions, for the Western States, and is located at Cincinnati, O. The church has been 
erganixed 64 years and has been without a pastor 16 years. There is in the town a Bap- 
tist church, organized in 1788, and also a Methodist church. 

Castlktov, was chartered in 1761, and began to be settled in 1770. The town was 
organized in 1777, in the character both of a civil body, and a society for sustaining the 
Institutions of religion. A season of revival in 1784, in connection with the labors of 
Rev. Jacob Wood, laid the foundation for the Congregational church, which was organ- 
ized the same year by Rev. Job Swift of Bennington, Vt It consisted of 18 members, 
nine male and nine female. The first pastor, Mr. Cazier, retained his pastoral relation 
but about three years, though he continued to supply the church two or three years after 
his dismission. He was subsequently the pastor of a church in Massachusetts for a short 
time ; but at length adopted peculiar views, disfellowshipped all who did not go with 
blm, and endeavored to form an exclusive communion of his own. How hr ne sue* 
ceeded in this is not known, though probably to a very limited extent He died about 
two years since in Western New York. The church remained without a settled pastor till 
1804, vet public worship was generally maintained on the Sabbath, and a considerable 
part of the time with preaching, by missionary and other supplies. During this period, 
m 1802, there was a very general and interesting revival connected with the labors of 
Rev. William Miller, and a£>ut 30 were added to the church. From the settlement of 
Mr. Smith in 1804, there was a gradual increase of the church, but no very extensive 
revival till 1816, when it pleased the Lord to grant a very remarkable and abundant 
fe freshing. It commenced in a time of deep declension, and when serious difficulties 
existed in the church. The coming of the Spirit was ** like a mighty rushing wind.'^ 
The work extended rapidly to all parts of the town, and every thing seemed for a time 
to bow before it. Not far from 200 were added to the church as the fruit of this revival. 
After Mr. Smith's dismission, the church was two years without a pastor, and was much 
affected by unhappy dissentions. The present pastor was settled in the fall of 1828. 
About nine months after, some signs of reviving began to appear in the church. Chris- 
tians began to feel that they had k>ng been in an evil case, and that it was high time U> 
nwake out of sleep. But it was a long time before the Lord appeared for the convictfon 
and conversion of sinners. For three months the church were praying and looking, 
sometimes hoping and sometimes almost fainting. Meanwhile a good wm was accom- 
plished in the church. They were awakened, and humbled, and prepared. The revival 
continued through the winter and about 100 became the subjects of renewing grace. 
The effect of this revival has been lasting and happy. There was a season of consider- 
able religious interest in 1881. An extensive revival was enjoyed in the winter of 1836 
and 1836, when about 80 were added to the church. In 1888, there was another revival 
and many precious fruits. 

The church has been organized 66 years, has enjoyed pastoral labor by Mr. Cazier 
three years, by llr. Smith 22 years, by Mr. Steele 11 years, hi all 86 years. Th* 
present number of membera is 884. 

Chittsw Dxir lies in the northeast part of Rutland County, the greatest part of it upon 
the Green Mountain, and is thinly settled. Large quantities of Manganese are found 
here. The church was organized April 29, 1884, consisting of 87 members, of whom 2d 
were from the church in Pittsford, and eight admitted by profession. Mr. Taylor com- 
menced preaching in this place in December, 1838, was installed Januarr, 1886, die* 
missed in 1887, and after spending about two years at the South, returned again to his 
former place of labor. The present number of members is 89. A neat and convenient 
bouse of worship was dedicated February 19, 1884. The chureh has been organized five 
years and has had a pastor three years. 

Clarbitdon was first settled from Rhode Island, and the Baptists were at first the 
principal denomination of Christians. The Congregational church was organited In 
February, 1822, and consisted of 88 members, 8 male and 26 female. The church 
was gathered in connection with the labors of Mr. Hunter, who became its pastor in 
November of the same year. After Mr. Hunter's dismissfon the church was about eight 
years without a settled pastor, but for the most part, enjoyed the labors of stated supplies. 
Mr. Fiagg regained but a little more thia a year, since which Mr. WilUame hat been 
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with them as a stated supply. Mr. Hunter's labors were attended with success, — the 
church enjoyed an interesting revival under his ministry. Seasons ot considerable in- 
terest have been since enjoyed. The greatest number of members in the church was iD 
1832, when it numbered 76. The present number is 70. The church has existed 
seventeen years and has had a settled pastor six years. 

Danbt is in the south part of the County snd has no Congregational church. Qua- 
kers and Methodists are the principal religions denominations. 

Fairhaten was first settled from Connecticut and Massachusetts. The town was 
organized in 1783. The church in Fairhaven was originally called ** The first Congre- 
gational church in Fairhaven and Westhaven." A distinct church has since been formed 
m Westhaven. Mr. Cushroan, the first pastor, was licensed to preach in 1806, and in- 
stalled in 1807. Durinpr his ministry of 22 years, he was able to live above censure, 
and to secure and mamtain a degree of respect and veneration from all classes and 
denominations of men, far above that of the generality of the ministers of Jesus Christ 
He was remarkable for meekness, and a uniformly seHous deportment, and distinguished 
as a peacemaker. His preaching was Calvinistic and Evangelical. There were two 
seasons of special revival during his ministry; the first in 1816-17, when about 100 were 
added to the church; the second in 1821-22, when about 40 were added. There was 
also a revival in this place in 1803, of a very interesting character. One or two seasons 
of considerable interest were enjoyed durine Mr. Drury's ministry in this place. He is 
now settled in Westhampton, Ms. Since Af r. Drury was dismissed, the church has 
been, for the most part, supplied with preaching, and has enjoyed one considerable 
revival, but is still destitute of a pastor. This church has been organized 86 years and 
has had a pastor 80 years. 

HiTBBARDTON wss chartered June 15, 1764. The Congregational church was 
organized in 1782 by Rev. E. Harwood of Pituford. Rev. Ithamar Hebard labored here 
about two years, commencing in 1797. Rev. S. Kellogg commenced bis labors here in 
1819, and continued four years ; was subsequently settled in Orwell, and Rochester, and 
is now in Montpelier. Mr. Flagg was pastor of the church about six years, and is now 
settled in Colerain, Ms. The church has never been large, yet it has enjoyed a good 
degree of prosperity, and has been blessed with several interesting revivals. Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Denison has statedly supplied them about three years. Present number of 
members, 104. There is a Baptist church in the town, which was organized in 1797. 
This church has been organized 69 years and has had a pastor about 10 years. 

Ira is situated in the central part of the County, of a triangular form and considerably 
mountainous. The Baptist is the only church. It was orgamzed in 1783, and has been 
large. A revival in 1808 added to it 225 members. 

Mendon is a mountain town, and has no church. 

MiDDLSTOWN was sot off from four other towns, and incorporated about 1786. The 
Congregational church was organized three or four years previous. A revival of religion 
was enjoyed about the time of its organization ; and similar seasons were repeated in 
1796, 1808, 1831, and in 1836 and 1836. For several years the church met in a log 
meeting-house. Subsequently a framed house was erected in conjunction with another 
denomination, which was occupied alternately by each for a time ; but for a long time it 
has been occupied by the Congregational church alone. Mr. Bigelow continued to be 
the pastor of this church 27 years, until the time of his death. His ministry was much 
blessed to this people. After a short stay of about one year, Mr. Sampson removed to 
N. Goshen, Ct and subsequently to Illinois. He was a member of Dartmouth College 
for a time but not a graduate. The present number of members is 126. The church has 
been organized 67 years, and has had a pastor 32 years. 

Mount Hollt. This town is formed of a gore of land, and situated In the eastern 
part of the County of Rutland. The Congregational church was organized October 27, 
1799, by Rev. Silas L. Bingham, consisting of about 84 memt>ers, three-fifths females. 
This church has never had a settled pastor, nor has any one supplied them long at » 
time. They have had assistance from the pastors of neighboring towns, and from Mis- 
sk>naries to a limited extent They maintain religious worship on the Sabbath, con- 
ducted by an efficient deacon. This church has enjoyed no revival separate from other 
denominations, but has received frequent accessions and maintained its existence. The 
present number of members is about the same as at the beginning. There is in the 
town a large Baptist church,, close communion; also a small Free-will Baptist and 
ft Methodist church. The Congregational church has existed 40 years without a pastor. 
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MouiTT Tabor, in the south-east corner of the county, has no church, and is very 
thinly settled. 

Orwell was incorporated August 18, 1763. The town contains 28,500 acres of land, 
of which 500 were reserved for Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire ; 879^ for the 
Society for Propagating llie Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 879^ for a glet>e for the church of 
England; 879^ for the first settled minister; and 1,136| *'for thebenrfit of a school 
here forever." The first settlement was made on the south end of Mt. Independence, 
which became a military post during the Revolutionary war. The town was organized 
in 1787, and the church in 1789. Mr. Chapin, the first settled minister, continued to 
supply the church for more than three years after his dismission. He subsequently 
removed to Addison, where he still resides in advanced age. Mr. Knapen was settled 
for a time in Sudbury, and now resides in Michigan. Mr. Ingraham was settled in 
Brandon, and Mr. Kellogg in Rochester and Mootpelier. 

The church in Orwell has been greatly blessed with the visits of divine grace. In 
the fall of 1799 the work of the Lord was revived, and the interest continued through 
the winter. A little prior to the settlement of Mr. Knapen, under the ministrations of a 
Mr. Bingham, there was a powerful revival, which very much strengthened the church. 
Soon after the settlement of Mr. K., (here was another revival, when 24 were added. 
A third commenced in January, 1810, and spread through the town in a wonderful 
manner. The additions to (he church were 88. A fourth in 1815 and 1816~additions 39. 
The whole number added during the ministry of Mr. Knapen was 164. The neit revival 
was in 1821, and was most powerful in July, when the people were most engaged in 
•ecuring their hay and grain. Additions 67. Another general revival commenced in 
October, 1829. Additions 80. A revival in 1834—85, added 39 ; and one in 1836 added 
61. The present number of members is 191. This church has been organized 50 
years and has had a pastor 34 years. 

Pawlbt, in the south-east comer of Rutland County, was chartered in 1761 and 
organized in 1769. The Congregational church was organized August 8, 1781, by 
Rev. David Perry of Harwinton, Ct., then on a missionary tour amon^ the new settle- 
ments of Vermont The church, when organized, consisted of six individuals, since 
which Ume about 650 have been added. There were special revivals of religion in 
1804, 1808, 1818, 1817, 1826, and 1881. Besides which there have been other seasons 
of less general interest, and ingathering to the church. 

Mr. Beebe was originally a physician. After changing his profession, he was first 
•ettled in Pawlet. On his dismission, he established himself in mercantile business in 
Lansingburgh, N. T. From thence he removed to the West, and his subsequent history 
is not known. Mr. Grlswold was sole pastor from his settlement, to the settlement of 
Mr. Shipherd, thirtv-three years, and senior pastor to the dismission of Mr. Sbipherd, 
four years — in all, thirty-seven years. He still resides in the place. Mr. Shipherd was 
fettled in Troy, N. Y. for three years, then went to Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y., and 
has now returned to his former charge in Troy. During the ministry of the present 
pastor, 112 members have been added to the church. The present number is 194. The 
church has been organized 58 years and has had a pastor 49 years. 

PiTTSFisLD is in the north-east comer of the county. The town was organized in 
1798, and the Congregational church in 1803, by Rev. Martin Fuller of Royalton. The 
church embraced Stockbridge and Pittsfield until 1827, when a separate church was 
formed in Stockbridge. Rev. Mr. Campbell was the first Congregational minister, but 
not settled. After him Messrs. Randal, Lowe, Jenny, and Ransom, supplied the church 
successively for a longer or shorter time. Mr. Parsons was pastor of the church seventeen 
years, and now resides in Jamaica, Vt. After Mr. Parsons, there was no settled pastor 
till 1839, and no stated supply who continued more than one year and six months. 

There was a revival in this church in 1810 — 17 added. In 1881, as the result of a 
protracted meeting, 40 united with the church. Another in 1887, when 27 united. The 
present number of members is 88. The church has been organized 86 years and has 
bad a pastor 17 years. 

PiTTSFORD. First settled about the year 1770. The Congregationa] church was 
formed on the 14th of April, 1784. Of the five pastors who have been settled over this 
church, the first, Mr. Harwood, is dead ; the second, Mr. Weeks, became a Sweden- 
horgian, and now resides in Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. ; the third, Mr. Messer, 
resides at Geneva, N. Y., connected with a school ; the fourth, Mr. Ingersoll, is preaching 
at Bellville, N. Y. ; Mr. Child still retains his pastoral relation. There is a Baptist and 
a Methodist church in the town. The Baptist is the oldest, and had the first settled 
minister, but is now almost extinct 

The firsl revival occurred in the foil of 1784— was very general— about 100 hopeful 
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con^ereioiM, and 65 united wUh the Congregational church. No* pastor at the time. 
Another revival occurred in 1802, during the ministry of Mr. Harwood — about 170 were 
the fruits, and ISO added to the church. During the ministry of Mr. Weeks there were 
two revivals. The first in the spring of 1808 — 200 conversions, and 188 added to the 
church. The second in the fall of 1810 — 66 added to the church. In 1814, when there 
was no pastor, a revival took place, and 94 were added to the church. In 1824 and in 
1826, during the ministry of Mr. Ingersoll, there were revivals, and there were added 
to the church, by the former 40, by the latter 20. During the ministry Of Mr. Child 
there have l>een several reviving seasons. One in the fall of 1880, and 80 added to the 
church. Another in the summer of 1881, and 64 added. Another in the spring of 1834, 
«nd 83 added. Another in 1836, and 80 added to the church. Since 1886 the additions 
to the church have been 20. The present number of members is 240. The church has 
been organized 55 years and has had a pastor 48 years. 

PouLTNET. — The church in this town was, for a considerable time after its organiza- 
tion, destitute of a pastor, and united with the Baptist denomination in the erection of a 
bouse of worship, and in the support of preaching. A difference of opinion arose in this 
church at an early date, on the subject of ordination ; a part believing that it should be 
performed by the church, and a part believing it the peculiar office-work of the 
ministry. This occasioned a division into two distinct churches, of which Mr. Hebard 
became pastor of one, and Mr. Thompson of the other. After a time these were again 
united, and built a convenient house of worship, which is still standing, and has recently 
undergone very extensive and thorough repairs. The time when the church was 
organized cannot now be ascertained, but probably it was not far from 1780. There have 
been several seasons of revival. The most extensive was in 1880, while Mr. Cochran 
was pastor. More than 50 were added to the church at that time, in the space of a few 
months, and as many more joined other churches. In 1886, there was a work of graco 
which brought into the church between thirty and forty. But like many other churches 
in this State, emigration to the West has done much to reduce its numbers. The present 
number Is 145. There is a permanent fund sufficient to meet nearly half the expnense of 
supporting a pastor. This church has been organized about 60 years, and has had a 
pastor abmit 49 years. 

Rutland, East. — ^The town of Rutland is the capital of Rutland county, and has 
the court-house in the East Parish. The first settlements were made in 1771. A Con- 
gregational church was organized, October, 1778, and the Rev. B. Roots installed the 
same year. The church consisted of 14 members, and the society was small. Mr. Root^ 
-support was derived from a few individuals who entered into agreement with him and 
with each other. But the settlement-right coming into his hands in consequence of his 
instalment, became property of very considerable value to his family. The place of 
worship was a log house in the centre of the town. Mr. Roots died in 1787, at which 
time the town was divided into two parishes, called East and West. From this time the 
«hurch in the East Parish dates its origin. The meeting house in the East Parish was 
erected in 1764. The pulpit was supplied by candidates till the close of 1766, when 
Dr. Williams, formerly Protessor of Philosophy at Harvard University, was engaged to 
f)reach. He continued till October, 1796, when he relinquished preachin^r, and was 
•uceeeded by Dr. Ball, who continued till the time of his death, in 1821. Mr. Walker 
was the pastor for ten years, and resigned on account of his health. He is now the pas- 
tor of the church in Brattleboro*, Vt. Rutland has enjoyed frequent revivals, particularly 
wtdiin the last fifteen years, but particulars cannot now be given. The present numt>er 
of meml>er8 is 828. The church has been organized 52 years, and has had a pastor 40 
years. 

RuTi.Ain>, West, contains a population of ten or eleven hundred. The inhabitants. 
In addition to the thrift and enterprise which are usually seen in fine farming towns, 
feave always manifested a regard for the great interests ot society, and a determination 
to sustain the institutions of religion. The date of this church is 1778. Mr. Roots, the 
first pastor, was a faithful preacher of the gospel, ardently attached to the doctrines of 
religion, as they are expressed in the Westminster Catechism ; and much interested in 
revivals of religion. A great revival occurred during his ministry in this place, the 
fruits of which were eminently happy. He published a sermon preached at the gattiering 
of the church in 1778. Before his settlement in Rutland, he had been for several years 
pastor of a church in Simsbury, Ct. 

Mr. Haynes, the second pastor, is known to the public as a mulatto preacher, who, 
surmounting great obstacles in obtaining an education, became a distinguished minister (fi 
file gospel. His preaching was instructive, and often very impressive. Several revivals 
occurred during bis minbtry, two of which he mentions in his '* farewell sermon," as 
** remarkable seasons of the outpouring of the Spirit." Three hundred and twelve per- 
mum were added to the church during his ministry* After having sustaioed the pastoral 
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relatioo to thit chorch for thirty years, be was dismisMd in 1818. He afterwards 
preached three vears in Manchester, and was finally settled in Greenville, N. T. He 
published seyeral sermons. His life has been written by Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, Ms. 

During the niinistry of Mr. Drury, the third pastor, there was a great revival which 
continued several months, as the fruits of which 70 were added to the church. During 
his ministry In this place, the number of admissions to the church was 110. Mr. Drury 
was afterwards settled in Fairhaven, and is now the pastor of the Congregational church 
lo West Hampton. 

Soon after the settlement of Mr. Tilden, the fourth pastor, God was pleased to pour out 
bis Spirit again, and during the year about fifteen were added to the church. The religious 
Interest did not wholly subside until the next summer, when a greater revival was 
enjoyed, as the fruits of which about forty made a profession of religion. Some instances 
of conversion occurred during the succeeding years, but no marked revival until the 
winter of 1838. The community was then blessed with another refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, and the church wallsing in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost was multiplied. During the spring and summer of this year sixty-five 
persons were added to the church. The whole number added to the church during Mr. 
T.'s ministry was 172. Mr. T. was dismissed at his own request on account of ill health ; 
and b now the Principal of the Female Seminary in Middlebury. 

During 66 years which have elapsed since the church was gathered, It has been desti- 
tute of a pastor four years, and during much of this time it enjoyed the stated ministrations 
of the gospel. Present number of members, 266. In the town of Rutland there is a 
Methodbt, a Baptist, and an Episcopal church. 

Sherburne, in the east part of the county, contained only 164 inhabitants in 
1820. A Congregational church was formed here in 1823, but there is no meeting-house 
or settled minister. 

Shrewsbury is also in the east part of the county. There is no distinct Congrega- 
tional church in this town, but a branch of tlie church in Clarendon is here, and occa- 
sional preaching is iiad from (hat quarter. 

SuDBURT is kk the north part of the county, and was first settled from Connecticut 
Mr. Knapen was previuu»ly settled in Orwell- Mr. Thompson was several years a mis- 
sionary (o the Cherokee Indians, previous to his settlement in Sudbury. He is now 
settled in New Hampshire. This church has been favored with frequent and in- 
teresting revivals. By means of emigration and other causes it is at present much 
reduced. The present number of members is 45. The church has been organized 44 
years, and has had a pastor 26 years. 

Tiirn oiTTH. — ^Thit town was organized In 1777. The Congregational church was for 
many years the only one In the town. The number of members at its organization in 
178N), was 43. A msjority of this number immigrated from Litchfield County, Ct. During 
Mr. Boies' ministry in 1808, eleven were admitted to the church ; in 1804, 44 were 
admitted; in 1809, 9 were received ; in 1812,6; and in 1817, 29. Revivals in 1819, 
*20, and '21,— -44 received. During nine years following, 16. In 1881 and 1832, 
S6 were admitted. The present number of members is 62. After the dismission of lAr. 
Martindale, Mr. Williams preached here several years as a stated supply. The ehoreh 
has been organized 69 years, and has had a pastor 83 years. 

Wali^iitofori), in the southeastern part of the county, was organized In 1778. The 
first organized church was of the Baptist denomination, and Elder Green was the first 
settk^ minister. The Congregational church records, for several of its first years, have 
been lost, which renders it difficult to get certain information on many points. The 
Congregational church was doubtless organized in 1802, but the exact time when Mr. 
Osbom began to labor with this people is not certain. He preached here and at Tin- 
mouth at the same time, and continued till his death. Mr. Osbom published a boolc 
called ** Truth Displayed." Mr. Hunter's labors here were greatly blessed, and a 
goodly number were added to the church. His education was academic only. After 
Eis dismission the church was without a pastor till 1832, though most of the time supplied 
with preaching by different individuals. Mr. Martindale taught in different academies 
for several years after he graduated, until his settlement in Tinmouth. He studied 
theology by himself. Mr. Martindale has not been installed at Wallingford, but con- 
aiders himself the establi»hed pastor of the church. The present number of members in 
the church is 118. There are in Wallingford two Calvinistic churches, two £. Meth- 
odist, and two Prot. Methodbt classes. The church has been organized 37 years, and 
baa had a pastor 29 years. 

VOL. XIT. 6 
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[Ava, 



Wblls if a fmtll township in the western part of the county, and has no Congrega- 
tional charch. 

West Havsn was set off from Fair Haven in 1792. The Congregational chorch was 
organized in the spring of 1817, consisting of about 60 members, a large portion of whom 
were subjects of a revival, which extended to nearly every town in the county. The 
church remained without a pastor until the settlement of Mr. Hebard in 182!2. Mr. 
H. had the pastoral charge of the Congregational church in East Whitehall at the same 
time, and divided his labors between the congregations. He resigned his charge in 
Whitehall first, and for a time gave his whole services to West Haven. After his resig- 
nation the church enjoyed stated supplies much of the time till 1S36. Since that time 
they have been almost entirely destitute. The present number of members is about 80. 
The church has been organized 22 years, and^has bad a pastor 7 years. 



BRIEF VIEW 

OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES; 

embracing notices of the origin, bistort, and present state of the churchesy 

literary and theological institutions, bible, missionary, eddcation, 

tract, and sunday school societies, and religious 

periodicals; with statistical tables. 

CoDtiniMd from Vol. xOl. p. 816. 



PART IV.— THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 

[By S«T. John M. Pbcx, BL A. of lUiooia.] 



TABLE I. 

Showing the names of the Baptitt churches, the date of their Constituiiont the number 
0ft&ir Members, the number cmi names of their Ministers, and other particulars, 
at various periods in the different States, from 1790 to 1812. Kentucky and TVn- 
nesseefor 1790 are from jlsplund*s Annual Register, Ufith corrections. The ether 
Stettes are from BetiedieVs History, and from numerous original documents. 



ComitiM. 
Btmrb^n, 

FttjfMs, 



Lincoln, 

Maditon, 

Mom*, 

JutTceff 



KENTUCKY, 1790. 

Ckwrekn, DaU^C^nsL Jliinist§n. 
Coopsr^i Roa» 1787 Aognatin Caaton, JtinM Garrard, 

Haiton'i Creek, " ~* * "' 



1788 
1788 
1787 
1786 



Bood'i Creek, 
9ad Boon*e Creek, 
Bryan*! Bution, m # «» 

Head of Boon*! Creek, 1786 
Howard'! Creek, 1790 

9nd Howard'! Creek, 1790 
Hickman'! Creek, 1790 
Indian Creek, 1790 

Je!aaniine Creek, 1789 

Marble Creek, 1789 

Sootli Etkhora Creek, 1785 
Town Fork, 1786 

Bear Ora!« Creek, 1784 
Brailiear'i Creek, 1787 
Fork! of Dick'a River, 1786 
Do. of Hanging Fork, 1789 
Gilbert'! Creek, 1783 

Ru!h Branch, 1785 

Tate'A Creek, 1785 

2nd Tate'! Creek, 1785 
Limettone Creek, 1785 
May's Lick, 1790 

Head of Beach Fork, 1790 
Head of Salt River, 1788 
Bhawnee Ran, 1790 



Mosea Bledeoe, * jamea Splton, 

Joaeph Craig, 

*Ambmae D«dlo7, William Waller, iSKmry ttoack, 

Robert Elkin, *fFilliam Busk, 

Andrew Tribble, AmkroMt Busk, 

Thoo»aa Ammon, Robtrt jSsknrt, John E'ingf 



Mh qfM9wa§rs, 
66 
56 

64 
36 
SOO 
74 
75 
70 
85 
8 



Martin Haggard, Joaeph Andoraon,* Elijah Summ»rs, 68 

John Price, 119 

Lewia Craig, 167 

*JohnGano, William Papu, 84 

*John Wbiiacro, 49 

Joshua Morris, 100 

*Jaine8 Smith, 58 

William Marshall, 55 
Jo<eph Bledsoe. •WilUam Bledaoe, Tlumat Skdton, 940 

John Bailey, 135 

David Thorn peon, Revhsn Smith, 39 

Thomas ShtUon, Squirs Boon, 810 

William Wood, Thomao Stoo, 86 

William Ray,' 30 

— — — , DI 

John Rice, 60 
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JVWms, 



W^Ufm€^ 



Ckmrik—. 
CMar Creek, 

Cox- • Creek, 1785 

Barden*t Creek, 1789 

Sod Harden't Creek, 17M 

Liek Creek, 1787 

Nolia Creek, 1788 

KotliDf Fork, 1789 

Pottinxer*! Cfieek, 1785 

Weit Fork, Cox'i do, 1790 

White Oek Ron, 1790 

Boek Ean, 1788 

Clear Creek, 1785 

Fork* of Btkhorn, 1788 

find Fork* of Elkbom, 1790 

Great Croetioff, 1785 



1789 •Joaeph Barnett, 

'WHtiain Taylor, Joehnt CaroMO, 
Baldwin Clifton, 

Jamu Rodg9r§^ 
Jotuth Doagtf 

Benjamin Lynn, JetiaA JtObffnu^ 



43 

JW. qfMtmhers, 

110 
9S 
15 
90 

47 

38 
31 
18 
49 



John Dnpoy, *James Dopay, Jot^h JIftiUer, 
( John Taylor, *John Button, * Jamea Rncker, Riehttrd ) 
) Cave^ Donald Holmu^ \ 

William Hickman, RkkoHL 7hMia#, 

j Joaeph Redding, •Elijah Craig, •John Tanner, ) 



96 
13 

95 



Tola] in KentockY, aeeording^ to Aapluod, in 1700, 49 charchei, 40 ordained, and SI lieenaed miniatera. 
' Mea* namea in 



in Italic*, Tboae marked with a • were Itineranta, or animMMriaa, aided bj volaa- 
«ary eootribotiona from the chnrcbea. Total church membera, 3,006. 



TENNESSEE, 1790. 



TamiaaaM, 
WoMMgUn^ 



Bent Creek, 

Bif Eaat Fork of Little i 
Pigeon River, ) 

Cave Creek, 

Forka of Lktie Pigeoa { 
River, j 

French Bread River, 

Upper Ford River, 

Big Creek. 

Holaton River, 

Little Beaver Creek, 

Lower Little Beaver Creek, 

North Fork of Uolaton > 
River, ) 

Hendrick'a Creek, 

Forks of Sulpb. Creek, 1780 

Red River, 1788 

Boffaloe Ridge, 

Cherokee Creek, 

Grasaey Cove, 

Watoga River, 



[Tbomaa Lane, •laaae Barton, •William LoweH,) 
[ John Ftarty \ 

•Jamea Matthewa, WmUm WM, 

WilUam Reno, 

Jahn ParkoTf 



77 
96 



Thomas Marrell, 

William Murphy, •John Ftera, /««•• Dadatii, 

Samuel MoOee, 

LalfLeaf 

John Froei, 

Richard Murrell, 
John Grammar, 

Jonathan Mulkey, 
Jamea Keele, 

John Kelly, Jaaiaa C&«mlira, 



Total In Taonenee, 18 chnrehea, 15 ordained and 6 Uc ena ed miniatera, and 869 membeia. 



ILLINOIS TERRITORY, 1809. 



auCUir, 



New Deaign, 
Miaaitsippi Bottom, 

Richland , 

Silvor Creek« 
Wood River, 
Richland Creek, 



1796 
1798 
1804 
1807 
1807 
1807 



Joseph Chaooe, Jamaa Laman, 8m,» Jaa^ Ltman, 

David Badglev, 

John Baugb, Isaae Enacha, 

William Jonea, 



Looking-glass Prairie, 1808 Robert Braxil, 
ToUl in Illinois Territory in 1809, 7 churches, 5 ordained and 3 Ucenaed miniatera, and 153 



MISSOURI TERRITORY, 1819. 



Cape CHrarisau^ Ty wappity. 
Bethel, 

Mt LtmU^ Eeefe's Creak, 

Cane Springy 
Cold water, 
Ba^uf, 
Negro Fork, 



1805 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1809 
1819 
1819 



Wilson Thompaon, Jamea P. Edwarda, 
Thomas R. Mustek, 8«th JBmaMiu, 
John Hendriseon, 
John McDonald, 
LewU miHamSt 



ToUl in Misaoori Territory in 1819, 7 churches, 4 ordained and 3 lieenaed preadhera, and 199 
INDIANA TERRITORY, 1819. 



dark, 



Elkhom, 
Twin Creek, 
Dry Fork, 
New Hope, 
Whitewater, 
Cedar Grove, 
Mount Bethel, 
Providence, 
Lawreoceburgh, 
Indian Creek, 
Weat Fork of) 
Whitewater, { 
Silver Creek, 
Mount Pleaaant, 



1806 

1803 
1807 
1807 
1805 
1808 
1808 
1807 
1810 

1811 



Lannks Whitehead, 
William Williams, 

Joshua Palmer, 

William Tyner, Lewla Dewea, 

John Caldwell*, 

Eara Ferris, aamntl JITJIfiUm, 

William Wilaon, 

William MeCov. 

Jaaae Vawtar, Piiikaimi Vawtar, 



16 

J4 

sr 

78 
100 
30 

14 

40 
33 
40 
50 
44 
14 
94 



HO 

10 
14 
33 
10 
39 
9 



96 
80 
40 
8 
10 
17 
11 



79 
37 
48 
09 
48 
93 
41 
43 
39 
60 

66 
67 
34 
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CUr*, 



Knox, 
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[Aug. 



Chaxkts. Dof of C*n^ 

Foarteen mile Creek, 

Knob Creek. 

Indian Creek, 

Upper Blue River, 

Lower Blue River, 

Camp Creek, 

8aleni, 

White River, 

Wabail), 1808 

Bethel, 1806 

Fatoka, 1808 

Salem, 1808 

Maria Creek, 1809 

Piffeoa Creek, 1810 

Ohio, 

Grave Creek, 



Jlfiai«C«r#. 
JobnReeoe, 
Jvmu Or§g0rjf, 



William Stepbeni, 



Robert EUiU, 
Samuel Jonea, 
Alexander Devio, 
Jamee Murtrjr, 
liaae McCov, 
Stephen Stricklinf, 

Job Uobbi, 



11 
94 

15 
17 
31 
18 
18 
93 
18 
65 
46 
103 
38 
65 
10 
46 



Total in Indiana Territory, 99 ebarohei, 18 ordained and 4 lioenaed miniiten, and 1,376 



JMUflri^jMoia- Daek Creek, 
tim. Little Miami, 



Carpenter*! Ran, 

Clear Creek, 

Fairfield, 

Elk Creek, 

Clover Pork, 

Mine Mile, 

Pleaiant Ron, 

Cloa|h Creek, 

Lebanon. 

Bopewell, 

Staunton, 

Salem, 

Muddy Craek, 

Middle Ran, 

Bethel, 

Mill Craek, 

Bethlehem, 

Todd<te Pork, 

Union on Indian Creek, 
Seioto Jiooockh Aroee, 1800 

tion. Pleaeant Ron, 1801 

Old Chillieothe, 

Salt Creek, 

Liberty, 

Lickinc 

Bethel, 

Tomeka, 

Lemuel, 
Botmor Jtooocim- Providence. 

Ijoii. Valley of Aebor, 

Concord, 

Sharon, 

New Lisbon, 

Betheeda, 

Unity, 

Carmel, 

Bopewell, 

Lebanon, 

Bethel, 

Jefibnon, 



OHIO, 1819. 

1790 William Jonea, 
Moees Fraxee, 
Cyrai Crane, 

Jaoiea Lee, Stephen Oard, 
Jamet Abraroi , 
William Robb, 

John Corbley, 



Beiekiah Stitet, 

Poter Pbyner. 
Abraham GruBtha, 

Abraham Pustley, 

Saronel Comer. Lewie Sitet, Martin CoflBan, 

John W. Loof boroufh, 



William Brandage, 



1808 



1819 
1819 
1819 



leaae McHenry, 
Henry Frazure, 

Adamton Bentley, John WOoon, 
Thomae O. Jooee, 
Thoroai Rigdon, 
William Weft, 
JSnirow Clark, 



Oeorgo Millor, 
Jofhoa Woodfl worth. 



Mr. Benedict the earae year, mentione the Strait Creek jf Moctatiem, which he eitimatea at 
8 miniftere, and 600 members. This estimate was too high for that Association, bat as there 
her of unaseociated churches in the State not included in the foregoing Table, the nomber 
eladed 60 cbarches, 40 ministers, and 9,400 members. 



79 
40 
68 
19 
98 
173 
43 
96 
31 
43 
66 
98 
41 
41 
98 
97 
98 
45 
99 
11 
9i 
13 
76 
36 
96 
35 
93 
19 
9 
17 
34 
43 
49 
94 
56 
38 
34 
44 
14 
17 
15 
96 
19ehareheB, 
were a nam- 
in 1819,10- 



MICHIGAN TERRITORY, 1819. 
No Baptist eharch had been foroMd in this Territory at the date of this Table. 



MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY, 18121 



New Hope, 
Bethel, 
Ebenexer, 
New Providenoe, 
Morgan^ Fork, 
Bayou Pierre, 
Sarepta, 
East Fork, 
ZionHtl], 



Mosee Hadley, Eukiol O^QMin, 

Exra Courtney, 

Henry Hnmble, 

Jooeph Sloeum, John Loo, 

Josiah Flower. 

L. Scarborough, 

Thomas Mercer, Ishani Kettlat, Q. W. KiDg* 



131 
54 

15 
89 
77 
97 
49 
41 
96 
101 
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C kut tk i B . Mimitt9r9. AV. ^MtmUf. 

Shiloh, > » 

Ttneipibo, Robert Smith, 90 

Balf Moon Blaff, , 61 

Jwonloin, Bow«n WaU, 30 

Clear Creek, » 13 

Pierce*! Creek, , 14 

Bogne Cliitto, , 33 

Mount Mebo, ■, 41 

Pniel, , 13 

Afriean Church (Natchei) , 94 

Total, Miniieippi Territory in 1813, (ineloding three or four eharebee in Louisiana,) 90 ebarchw, 
9 ordained, and 4 ueenaed mioii tert, and 804 members 



TABLE IL 



Showing the number of Churehe$ in Kentucky and 7)emne9$ee in 1812, or tweniy^lwo 
yean later than the date of the firtt Table for the$e Statee, 

KBlfTUGKT. 

Churchei, 285. Minlften, 188. Members, 22,694. 

TXNITBSSSS. 

Ghorcbet, 166. Miolftera, 126. Members, 11^26. 



TABL£ UL 



Skaufing the nvmber qf Churehee, Mnietere, (ordained and KcentedJ and Memben 
in the Weetem and SauUiHoestem 8tate$ in 1820. 

KXITTUCKT. 

Chnrcbai, 420. MinkCart, 247. Members, 86,967. 

TxvirxssBJB. 

Cborohes, 189. Biinlstens 188. Members, 10,479. 

I1.1.XMOI8. 
Churches, 87. Ministers, 87. Members, 946. 

MiSSOUBI. 

Churches, 81. Ministers, 26. Members, 1,026. 

Ihdiaita. 
Churches, 114. Ministers, 70. Members, 4,148. 

Ohio. 
Churches, 164. Ministers, 86. Members, 6,408. 

Mississiprt. 

Churches, 68. Ministers, 87. Members, 1,641. 

LOUISIAKA. 

Chorches, 6. Ministers, 4. Members, 110. 

Abkanbas Txbbitobt. 
Chur^hee, 8. Ministers, 2. Members, 80. 

No chorches orgtnized in the Territory of Michigtn at this date. 

Total number of churches, ministers and members in all the Western and Sooth* 
western Slates and Territories in 1820 '.—Churches, 1,007. Ministers, 646. Members, 
60,695. 
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NOTES 

ON THE SEVERAL STATES BMBRACBD IN THE FRECEDINO TABLES.. 

KENTUCKY. 

Many of the early settlers of this State were Baptists. Some came as early as 1775, 
and several Baptist ministers, aroon^t whom were the late John Taylor, and Lewis 
Luncefbrd, (known in Virginia as The Wonderfid Boy,) made a visit to this land of 
promise. They returned to Virginia for a period, without constituting any churches. 
The few brethren they foond in the country were in an unpleasant state, cold and 
neglectful in religion, constantly exposed to Indian depredations, and destitute of 

f provisions in a great measure, except what* the wild game furnished. The soil was 
uxuriant, and the country enriched with all the beauties of uncultivated nature. The 
people lived in ** stations," or forts. These ministers preached a few times, and gave 
the people such advice as suited their circumstances. 

About 1781, several Baptist preachers and many brethren migrated to this new 
country. At that period removal from Virginia to Kentucky was a slow and hazardous 
business. Two modes were adopted, one by land, the other by water. The first was 
performed on horseback, with a few bare necessaries of life on pack horses, over a vast 
tract of mountainous wilderness. Exposure to attacks from the Indians compelled them 
to perform their journeyiogs in caravans, with sentries stationed round their camps at 
night. The other mode was to embark on the Ohio river in a flat boat, and float down 
with the current to Limestone, or to Bear-grass Creek, (now Maysville and Louisville J 
the two principal landings. 

The church called Nolion is supposed to have been the first Protestant religious society 
organized in the great West. The church at Gilbert's Creek was organized in Spotsyl- 
vania County, Va., under the pastoral charge of Lewis Craig, and removed in a colony 
to Gilbert's Creek, south of Kentucky river, according to Asplund, in 1783. Cedar Fork 
church is also dated 1782. At the close of 1785, there were three Associations, 12 
churches, and 18 ministers in Kentucky, and perhaps more. The ministers' names, as 
recorded by Asplund, were Lewis CnUg, Joseph Bledsoe, George S. Smith, Richard 
Cave, James Smith, James Rucker, Robert Elkin, John Taylor, William Taylor, James 
Tanner, John Bailey, Joseph Craig, and Ambrose Dudley. 

The Baptist immigration into this State was, in a great degree, from Virginia. A few 
(amiiies came from the Red Stone country in Western Pennsylvania, and a few more 
from New Jersey. This denomination was not only the earliest in preaching the gospel 
and forming churches, but for numbers and influence held the ascendancy for many 
years. It u still the most numerous, influential and wealthy denomination in the State. 

In the early settlements of the Western and South-western States, all denominations, 
to a greater or less extent, held prejudices against aflbrding their ministers regular 
salaries, even when raised by voluntarv contributions ; and against the importance of a 
liberal education as a preparative to the successful prosecution of the ministerial office. 
Baptists especially have partaken largely of this prejudice. Its influence is lessening 
every year, and more enlarged and consistent views are fast increasing in the churches 
and amongst the people generally. These prejudices against an educated ministry and 
against regular ministerial support have exerted a pernicious influence through the whole 
Western valley, and have contributed more than all things else to excite opposition to 
missionary societies, and other forms of benevolent action. And although the principles 
of truth are illuminating the public mind, and a reformation, interesting in its rapid 
progress and beneficent action, is fast dispersing these mistaken notions, yet it is proper 
to advert to the more remote cause of this state of things. 

With the exception of the portion of emigration that originated from the New England 
«tock,and which is found principally along the northern borders of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and throughout Michigan, Wiskonsan, and a portion of Iowa, the habits, customs, feelings, 
modes of thinking, and general character of the population of this great valley were 
cast in the mould of Virginia and the Carolinas in early times. 

It is well known that In the early Colony of Virginia, a branch of the English Episcopal 
church was established by parliamentary and legislative authority, and continued its 
legal existence, until the people threw off the yoke of colonial subjection in the Revo- 
lutionary contest. The colonial legislature in 1721 enacted that every minister, received 
into any parish by the vestry, should have an annual salary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco ; 
and gUk€$9 of not less than 200 acres, were to be provided in every parish. In 1757, 
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a sewoo of uoasual failure in the tobacco crop, the staple of the colony, It was further 
enacted that the clergyman should receive* at his option, a substitute in cash, equal to 
eighteen shillings per hundred weight This gave rise to the celebrated lawsuit in 
which Patrick Henry made hb successful deb6t at the bar. The parishes in Virginia, 
in those early times, were dependent on the mother country for a supply of pastors. 
Clergymen who were of good character and fixed in comfortable livings at home were 
not easily induced to go out to the colonies. It is no disparagement to the Church of 
England, or to the piety and evangelical character of the Episcopal oharch in the United 
States at this period, to state, what is matter of hbtory, that a large proportion of the 
clergy who came out to occupy these glebes, perform parochial duties, and live on a 
salary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco, were quite unfit for evangelical purposes. The tes- 
timony of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, the worthy and talented historian of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Virginia, will surely not be suspected of exaggeration. He says, '* The 
class which usually came was one unfitted, from entire ignorance of human nature, as 
well as from the absence of discretion and prudence, to appreciate the true condition of 
the country. They were utterly incapable to accommodate themselves to the perpetually 
occurring exigencies of a new country, and a state of society, of which, as the past 
afibrded no precedent, so neither could it furnish any guides to conduct. 

** Many of the clergy, therefore, were, as it might have been anticipated, unfitted for 
their stations. The precariousness of the tenure by which they held their livings, con- 
tributed also not a little to beget in them a spirit of indifference to the discharge of their 
duties; and to complete the list of unpropitious circumstances, the irregularities and 
crimes of an unworthy clergyman could not be visited effectually with the severities of 
ecclesiastical censure. Far removed from his diocesan, and standing in but little awe of 
the powers of his commissary, he sometimes offended religion and morals with impunity, 
and still remained in the church a reproach to her ministry.*' * 

** With such priests, it is easy to believe what is recorded of the people. The Sabbath 
day was usually spent by them in sporting, and no question seems to have been made 
whether the practice was right or wrong. And with such a people, it is not probable 
that the errors and vices of their teachers formed the subject of very serious complaints, 
or that direct elforts were often made to displace an unworthy clergyman.'* f 

In a petition preferred to the Legislature in 1765, by the clergy themselves, the 
petitioners say, ** that $o many who are a diMgraee to the minUtry find opportuniHee 
tofUlthe parUhet." 

In numerous instances we have heard from the lips of old men, lamentable descriptions 
of the immoral and profligate lives of these rectors, to which they were witnesses in 
their youthful days. Two or three days in each week, during the season, were spent in 
fox-hunting with their irreligious parishioners, and the dinner closed with bacchanalian 
orgies, in which the clergyman would usually be prominent We have seen a manu- 
script volume of poetry, composed by one of these Virginia shepherds, that for amorous 
levity would have raised the blush on the cheek of Horace. 

These clergymen were frequently the second and third sons of decayed families, who 
in morals and talents were unfitted for the army, but through the influence of some 
patron, they could obtain ** Holy orders," on condition of becoming chaplains in the 
colonies, and accepting of a tobacco stipend. They claimed the advantage of a collegiate 
education, but in the circle of frivolity and dissipation, they had accomplished but little 
more than ** going through college.*' 

The historian, quoting from an author of the day, says, ** Many came, such as wore 
black coats, and could babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from their parishkniers, 
and rather by their dissoiutenets, destroy than feed their flocks. Loath was the country 
to be wholly without teachers, and therefore rather retained them than be desUtote : yet 
still, endeavors for better in their places, which were obtained, and these wolves io 
sheep's clothing by their assemblies questioned, silenced, and some forced to depart the 
country."! Their destitution of religious character, and their eflbrts to secure the 
tolMcco salary, or its substitute in cash, fixed in the minds of the great mass of the 
people that claims to a collegiate educatkxi and to a regular salary necessarily cbairacter^ 
bed incompetent spiritual instructors. 

The Baptists, who were the most numerous class of dissenters, were amongst the first 
to resist the established hierarchy. Their ministers were generally poor men, of only a 
limited English education, but they were warm-hearted, affectionate, simple in their 
manners, and spent much of their time in gratuitous efforts to promote the spiritual 
welfare of their fellow men. The Presbyterians co-operated in the same good work, but 
were confined more entirely to their own congregations. The Baptists travelled into the 
remote frontier settlements, often held large meetings for several days in continuance, 

* Contribution! to Eccletiaatical History, pp. 88, 89. 

tlbid. p. 116. 

i Eeclsiiastioal History of Virginia, p. 6& 
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and pretefaed the tinple truths of the gospel with an miction and power that awakened 
up the common people and called out multitudes to bear them. These early pioneers 
were often men of respectable talents, but entirely deficient in a classical «Hlucation. 
They were destitute of libraries and the ordmary means of acquiring knowledyre ; but 
they constantly studied one Book, and with that they beeame familiar. The parochial 
clerf^y, probably through the action of their friends and adherents, were regarded as 
their persecutors. The laws regulating the parishes were against them, and fines and 
imprisonment were frequently their earthly reward. 

Lynch law, also, (as popular violence is now called,) was frequently put in eiecution. 
Msny of the early preachers in Kentucky and Tennessee, had, while residents of Vir- 
ginis, preached to the weeping multitude without, through the grates of the prison, 
or had been ducked in the river, or shamefully beaten by the mob. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was natural for these men, associating as they did their cruel persecutions 
with the '* college-learned'* and ** salary" clergymen, to make these the (reqnent topics 
of address, and to urge their appeals to popular sympathy against tbera. The people 
became thoroughly imbued with this feeling, associated as it was with all that was sacred 
in liberty of conscience, fi^edom to worship God witiiout charge in form of an odious 
tobacco law, and the dearest rights of republicans. The same spirit spread through the 
Carolinas. Presbyterians in a degree partook of the same feeling. During the revolu- 
tionanr contest, the most impulsive motive of action to a Virginia Baptist, was, deliver- 
ance from a vicious ecclesiastical hierarchy, and entire liberty of conscience in religious 
worship. They, and thousands of others, regarded the voluntary principle In religion 
as an unalienable birthright. These were the men who planted themselves ip the wil- 
derness of Kentucky and Tennessee, and they carried across the mountains all the feel- 
ings, convictions, and prejudices they bad imbibed in the ** Old Dominion," against 
salaries and a collegi>ite education for ministers of Jesus Christ Had these good men, in 
their migrations westward, forgotten the state of things that existed in Virginia before 
the Revolution, in the days of clerical domination and ecclesiastical laws ; had they taken 
the plain, common sense view that ministerial education and support are claimed and 
sanctioned in the word of God, and are alike the dictates of propriety and justice ; had 
they inculcated in a iust and scriptural manner these duties in their early ministrations 
in the West, a very different state of things would have been the result. But this is 
more than could have been expected from human nature. Hence the fathers of the 
Mississippi Valley carried with them all their prejudices and modes of action against an 
educated and salary-sustained ministry. Kentucky and Tennessee, in habits, feelings, 
and prejudices, were but the imprint of Virginia and Carolina, and these States, by send- 
ing out swarms of settlers to all the newer States and Territories west and south, have 
produced the same impressioQ. 

In most of the evils of life there is an admixture of good. Deficient as they were in a 
liberal education, the ministry of these States, as approved by the whole community, 
did by their numbers and self-sacrifices, what could never have been done for want of 
the men, had the qualifications of a collegiate education been regarded as indispensable. 
They have spread the truths and influences of the gospel into every settlement, and to 
the remotest frontier. The Baptists and Methodists, chiefly, were the pioneers in the 
work. The Cumberiand Presbyterians, at a later period, co-operated In the work on the 
same broad principles of action. These pioneers, in a vast multitude of cases, have 
performed this warfare at their own charges. And whenever sustsined by the people, 
it has been in a private way, and as an expression of personal regard, rather than wi«es 
stipulated. A large proportion of the ministry of the Western Valley spend a vast deal 
more time than the mere labors of the Sabbath. Hundreds could be counted up who 
devote in gratuitous services, and in absence from their &milies, more than half their 
time for years in succession. 

It is obvious to those who are conversant with the feelings and habits of the churehes 
in the western and southwestern States, that the neglect of providing a regular and 
competent support to the minbtry does not originate in the destitution of a spirit of 
liberality and generosity. No people are more lavish in providing for the accommodation 
of religious meetings. We have repeatedly Witnessed, in the expenditure for a single 
camp or protracted meeting, enough to have provided a competent salary for a pastor for 
the year. But it is encouraging to notice the reform that is gradually progressing. 
Ministerial education and support are now topics of earnest discussion in all our religious 
convocations. The churches in all the States are calling for pastors of classical and 
theological education, and many can be found, who have had no opportunities of a regular 
education themselves, yet are zealous and active in urging it on the young brethren in 
the churches, whose hearts are directed to the work of the ministry. 

We have dwelt at some length on these topics, but it seemed to be necessary that this 
exposition should be given, and from the origin of the state of things In reference to our 
early ministry, no place seemed to be so appropriate as that under the head of Kentucky. 

In 1786, the Baptists had become sufficientiy numerous In Kentucky to form three 
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AasocUtioDs,— (he Elkhom, in the region north of the Kentucky River, composed of 
three churches, Tate*8 Creeic, Clear Creelc, and South Elichorn ; the South JKeTUuekff, 
of Separate Baptists, in the country south of ihe Kentucky River, consisting of four 
churches, Rukh Branch, Head of Boon's Creelc, Gilbert's Creek, and Pottenger*s Creek ; 
•nd the Sn/em, in what is now Nelson County, of four churches, as Cox's Creek, Severn 
Valley, Cedar Creek, and Bear^grass churches. 

At that period, in Virginia, the CaroUnas, and in the new settlements of Kentucky, 
BaptisU were divided into ** Regular," and «* Separate." The Regular Baptists were 
professedly, and some of them very high Calvinists, and moulded after the Philadelphia 
Confession of Faith. The ** Separates " originated in Virginia and North Carolina, by 
the agency of Shubael Steams and Daniel Marshall, who had been formerly Congrega- 
tional Separates in the New England Slates. The Separate Baptists at this period would 
be claimed as moderate Calvinists. They were suspicious of imposing upon men's con- 
sciences any form of human creed, otherwise than the form and substance of the Holy 
Scriptures ; hence many of their churches were organized without a verbal Confession 
of Faith. They usually adopted a written covenant, expressive of their obligations to 
God and to each other as members of the same church, and frequently in these cove- 
nants would be incorporated substantially some of the principal doctrines of Scripture. 
The two parties having become united in North Carolina in 1T77, and in Virginia in • 
1787, various attempts at Union were made in Kentuckv, but for a time without success. 
The Separates were fearful of being bound by the Confession of Faith, and the Regulars 
were unwilling to unite without some *' form of sound words." 

The years of 1800, 1801, and 1802, were distingubhed for the great revival in Ken- 
tucky. It commenced in Boone County on the Ohio River, but soon extended over a 
great part of the State. All denominations shared in the work, and though it resulted in 
extravagant excitements, nervous alfections, and disorderly religious conduct, in some 
instances, it cannot be doubted but there was a great and marvellous outpouring of the 
Divine Spirit. Of the thousands who made profession of religion, in various denomina- 
tions, at that period, a very large proportion gave honorable testimony to the reality of 
a saving conversion, by the robriety and consistency of their subsequent lives. Amongst 
the Baptist churches generally, there was less of confusion and mere excitement than 
many have supposed. They were zealously affected and much engaged, but they made 
DO eflbrts to produce excitement. The number of converts baptized and added to their 
churches in this revival, exceeded ten thousand. Migration has since spread them over 
a large portion of the Mississippi Valley. Doubtless this revival was a gracious and 
wonderful visitation of Divine mercy, preparatory to the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ throughout the West. One of its happy effects was a formal union of Regulars 
and Separates in one connection, under the name of United Baptists. As this name 
designates a large proportion of the denomination throughout the States south of the 
Ohio, and west of the Mississippi, including a number of Associations in Indiana and 
lUinob, and as the ** Terms " then adopted constitute their Confession of Faith, it 
becomes necessary to insert the document in thb place. 

''TSRMS OF OmOlf BXTWXSlf THS ELKHORN AND SOOTH KSNTUCET OB SEPARATE 

A8SOCIATIOV8. 

" We, the Committees of the Elkbom and South Kentucky Associations, do agree to unite on 
tlie following plan. 

" Ist. That the Scriptures of the Oki and New Testament are the infallible Word of God, and 
tlie only role of faith and practice. 

'* 2od. That there is one only true God, and in the Godhead or divine essence, there are 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

** 3d. That by nature we are fallen and depraved creatures. 

" 44b. That salvation, regeneration, sanctificaiion, and justification, are by the life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 

" 5th. That th«f saints will finally persevere through grace to glory. 

" 6th. That believer's baptism hy immersion is necessary to receiving the Lord's Sapper. 

" 7ih. That the salvation of the righteous, and punishment of the wicked, will be eternal. 

" 8th. That it is our duly to be tender and afiectionate to each other, and study the happiness 
of the children of God in general ; and to be enraged singly to pronsote the honor of God. 

" 9th. And that the preaching Chritt UxMled de^ for every man, shall be no bar to communion. 

'' lOtb. And that each may keep up their associational and church government as to them 
may seem best. 

** Utb. That a free correspondence and communion bo kept up between the churches thus 
united. 

" Unanimously agreed to by the joint committee. Ambrose Dudley, John Price, Joseph Red- 
ding, David Barrow, Robert Elkin, David Ramey, Thomas J. Chilton, Moses Bledsoe, Samuel 
Johnson.'' 

It should be noticed that these were not Terms of Compromi$e. This may be seen in 
reference to the 9th article. Some of the preachers held forth a limited atooement 
VOL. XIV. 7 
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Others of the Separate order preached with equal conscientkrasoeas general proTiaioo, 
or that Christ tasted death for every man. Both parties retained their views, but agreed 
that this diversity should be no bar to communion. There was also some diversity in their 
views of church government and associatiooal power; hence the phraseology used in the 
10th article. As BapUaUt both parties held no sentiment or practice as binding on the 
churches or ministry, without a ** Thus »aUh the Lotd^^ for its sanction, though they 
differed in some minor particulars as to the meaning of the Lord's sayings in the Scriptures. 

As early as 1805, some ministers and brethren in Elkhorn, North District, Bracken, 
and perhaps other Associations in Kentucky agitated the questk>n of involuntary, heredi- 
tary slavery as inconsistent with the Christian profession, and took a stand against it in 
principle and practice. The Elkhorn Association, in 1805, expressed its disapprobatloQ 
of ministers, churches or associations meddline with the subject of emancipation from 
slavery. This gave great offence to the emancipators, produced a rupture, and ended in 
a painful breach. In September, 1807, messengers from the churches of Licking Locust, 
Bracken, Fox Creek, West Creek, Ebenezer, Bethel, New-hope, Lawrence's Creek, 
and Etham, met in Mason County, Ky., and organized themselves Into an Association, 
and named their body *' Tht Baptized lAckins Loetist Jiisoeiation, Friends to Ht^- 
manibf" The ministers present were Carter Tarrant, David Barrow, Donald Holmes, 
and I^mpton Pangbum. At a previous meeting held in Woodford County, August 29, 
80, and Slst, at which David Barrow, Donald Holmes, Carter Tarrant, Jacob Grigg, 
George Smith, Samuel Lyons, John Ficklin, William Bulkley, William Hickman, Wil- 
liam Morris, and Owen Owens, ministers, were present, and about twenty brethren, a 
series of principles in the catechetical form were adopted, and have since l>een known as 
** Tbrron/'s JhUes,** from their author's name. From removals, deaths, and other 
causes, the Licking Locust Association soon disbanded. Some of the minbters and 
brethren fell back into the ranks of the United Baptists, and others removed to Ohio and 
Indiana. As several of the existing Associations in Illinois hold to the same principles, 
and distinguish themselves by the appellative Friends to Humanity^ we may as well 
give those principles in this place, although no longer connected with affairs in Ken- 
tucky. These are given as answers to various questions laid before the meeting in 
Woodford County. 

Q. ** Can any person be admitted a member of this meeting, whose practice appeare 
friendly to perpetual slavery ? 

A. «* We think not. 

Q. ** Is there any case in which persons holding slaves may be admitted to member^ 
•hip in a church of Christ ? 

A. **No; except in the following, viz. — Ist. In the case of a person holding young 
slaves, and recording a deed of their emancipation at such an age as the church to which 
they offer may agree to. 2nd. In the case of persons who have purchased in their 
Ignorance, and are willing that the church shall say when the slaves or slave shall be 
B^. Srd, In the case of women, whose husbands are opposed to emancipation. 4th. 
In the case of a widow, who has it not in her power to liberate them. 5th. In the case 
of idiots, old age, or any debility of body that prevents such slave from procuring a 
sufficient support ; and some other cases, which we would wish the churches to be at 
liberty to judge of agreeably to the principles of humanity. 

Q. ** Shall members in union with us bie at liberty in any case to purchase slaves ? 

A. ** No ; except it be with a view to ransom them from perpetual slavery, in such a 
way as the church may approve.^ 

The progress of the mptists in Kentucky at various periods has been somewhat 
diverse. At times there have been unpleasant dissensions in some of the Associations. 
About the period of the controversy concerning emancipation in the Elkhorn Association 
a dispute about property arose between two individuals, which by unskilful and improper 
management produced a wide breach, and terminated in the division of the Association, 
and the formation of the Licking Association. In 18.30-31, another series of divisions 
resulted from the propagation of the peculiar tenet* of Mr. Alexander Campbell, of 
Bethany, Brooke county, Va. Churches became divided, ministers shifW their ground, 
and unpleasant feelings abounded. Of late years Mr. Cumpbell, who was once recog- 
nized as a Baptist minister, attempts to show that he has not departed from acknowledged 
Baptist principles as far as his former brethren believe, but that he uses the terms regen- 
eration, conversion, salvation, &c. in a different sense from what he regards as the 
technical meaning of the theologian. 

In a former period some little breach was made by a man by the name of Easton, who 
with portions of two or three churches were dropped from the Elkhorn Association for 
defective, if not directly heterodox veiws of the person and the atonement of Christ. 

These breaches, however, were soon healed by accessions of converts and revivals. 
The churches of (his State have lost in their ministry and membership, to no small amount, 
from the constant emigration to new States. Our churches in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi contain large numbers who professed reiigion injthe revival* of 
Kentucky. 
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Some of the leaven imported from VirginU still remains, manifested in the fohn of 
opposition to missionary societies, and other organized systems of benevolence. A very 
large majority of the churches and brethren, however, now profess to encourage such 
iDflStutions. 

As early as 1802, the Elkhom Association adopted measures to send a missionary to the 
Indians. The project was not carried into effect. The first visit of the late Rev. Luthbr 
Rick to this State. in 1815, awalc6ned up much feeling among the churches, and called 
forth the most liberal contributions of any part of the United States. By 1816, six 
80ci<ities for Foreign Misfions, auxiliary to the Baptist Board, had been organized, and in 
1817, two delegates, brethren Warder and Hodgen, were in the Triennial Convention. 

In 1818, one of these auxiliaries, <* The Kientudcy Baptut Society for propagating the 
Oaspel** established an Indian School at the Great Crossings in Scott County, and 
through the agency of Elder John Ficklin, obtained eight or ten young Indians from 
Missouri. For several years, this school was under the supervision of this societv, aided 
by occasional donations from the national government. It resulted in the establishment 
of the Choctaw Academy, at the Blue Springs, in the same county, and has been 
sustained wholly by government funds in the form of annuities to the Indians. The 
number of students for some years has exceeded 100 annually. Some hundreds have 
received the rudiments of education with|appropriate moral and religious instruction, and 
a number have gone through a course of study equal to a full collegiate course. This 
Institution is located on the farm, and has been under the paternal care of Col. R. M. 
Johnson, the late Vice President of the United States. 

The pecuniary pressure of 1820-21, in Kentucky, with other causes, lessened mission- 
ary contributions, the impulse produced by the visits of Mr. Rice partially died away, 
and but little was done for several years. 

JReligiotu PeriodicdlB, 

About the year 1826, Elder Spencer Clack, a most worthy, pious and active minister, 
established a weekly religious paper, at Bloomfield, in Nelson County, called the Baptiit 
Recorder. This paper aided in no small degree in arousing up the denomination to more 
active and systematic measures for the promotion of the Redeemer's kingdom. The 
Recorder was continued till the close of 1829, when Mr. Clack retired from the editorial 
chair, and subsequently removed to Palmyra, Mo., where, in 1882, he fell a victim to the 
cholera. In January, 1880, Mr. Uriel B. Chambers commenced the ^* Baptist Chr^nkU 
and Literary Register ^'* a monthly pamphlet, of respecUble character, which he cbn- 
tinued three years, when be mersred it in a weekly paper, which he entitled ** The Vro$$ 
and Baptist Banner," Eventually this paper became merged in the **Bc^ti$t Journal*' 
of Cincinnati. 

The Kentucky brethren, not satisfied without a paper as the organ of the denominatioh 
in their own State, encouraged a talented young brother, Mr. John L. Waller, to com* 
mence ** The Baptist Banner " at Shelby ville. This was removed to Louisville, and 
at jthe commencement of 1838, purchased and enlarged by J. Eliot & Co., with the view 
of establishing a large weekly periodical, that would receive the patronage and meet the 
acceptance oTthe denomination through a large portion of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
Mr. Waller still continued the editor. Previous negociations, which met the approval 
of the brethren in Illinois, having been completed, the ** Western Pioneer," conducted 
by J. M. Peck, was united to the Banner, and the paper took the name of ** The Baptist 
Banner and Western Pioneer." It is now issued on a larger sheet than any other Baptist 
publication in the world. Subsequently an arrangement was made with the Rev. R. B. 
C. Howel of Nashville, Tenn., editor and proprietor of ** The Baptist" a monthly 
imperial quarto, and still later with the ** South Western Luminary, a Mississippi and 
Alabama paper. By these several arrangements, the Banner and Pioneer has not only 
aecured the confidence and support of a large majority of the denomination in the great 
▼alley, amongst which several thousands are circulated weekly, but it has obtained a 
strong editorial corps. Mr. Waller havini^ retired from the more laborious part of editorial 
duty to engage in the agency of the General Association, though be still continues a 
contributor to its columns, his place is supplied by the Rev. W. C. Buck, whose time is 
•devoted to the office. The co-editors are J. M. Peck of Illinois, R. B. C. Howell of 
Tennessee, A. R. Hinckley of Indiii^na, and W. C. Crane of Alabama. This system of 
mutual co-operation appears to work well, and the joint stock paper exerts an influence 
great and beneficial throughout the wide range of its circulation. The pxhiodical 
PRESS has proved its importance and value in moulding the character and directing the 
energies of the denomination in these States. 

Literary Bistitutions. 
Some twelve or fifteen years since a Baptist by name of Issacrae PaWliko devised 
in his will, a fund for the education of pious young men, approved by the churches, for 
4he ministry. This fund, known by the name of the Pawling Fund, amounts to 
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twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, the interest of which only is (o be applied for 
the purpose designed. In January, 1829, tlie Leg:i8lature granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion, with the special view of protecting and appljring this fund to ** The TruMteea of 
the Kentucky Education Society" with authoi'ity to establish a college. A building 
erected for an academy at Georgetown, in Scott County, with other valuable property 
and donations, was offered and accepted, and the institution opened in 1880, under the 
presidency of Rev. Joel S. Bacon. The secessions from the Baptist ranks to those of the 
** Reformers,*' under Mr. Campbell, and the unfortunate selection of some others, whose 
doctrinal views were hyper-calvinistic, and opposed to what is usually termed a theo- 
logical education in the ministry, caused dissensions in the Board of Trustees, and re- 
sulted in the resignation of the president and some of the professors, and for a season, 
threatened to terminate this noble beginning, to provide for the education of the Baptist 
minbtry in this State. Through a merciful Providence, and by the indefatigable e&rts 
of a few efficient brethren, the college was again placed under Baptist control, and the 
late Rev. R. Giddings chosen president, snd with him were associated a respectable 
faculty. In 1839, Mr. Giddings, by a most devoted spirit, and untiring exertions, raised 
a fund for the endowment of the institution and to enlarge its means for ministerial edu* 
cation, exceeding ^100,000, which is secured by notes drawing interest. Just at the 
completion of this great work, he was attacked with fever, and sunk into an early grave ! 
His name, virtues and labors will long be held in remembrance by the Baptists of 
Kentucky. The college is now in a prosperous condition, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Howard Malcom, with an able faculty^ and nearly 100 students, of which some 
8 or 10 are preparing for the ministry. 

General Association, 

At the session of the Elkhom Association in 1831, a conference of ministers and 
brethren was held for consultation on the condition of the denomination, and to suggest 
modes of operation to promote its interest and that of religion generally. The conclusioQ 
was that some organized system of mutual co-operation in missionary and other workii 
of benevolence, that should rally and combine all those who were disposed for such 
modes of religious operation was necessary. The Baptist Convention of Kentucky was 
soon formed, and commenced, on a small scale, home missionary operations. These have 
been enlarged and the Convention changed into ** The General Association of Baptists 
in Kentuaty.** Under thb organization, which was effected in 1837, the denomination 
is making rapid progress. A prominent object of this combination is to provide pastor* 
for the churches, and arouse them up to provide the means of support Much, very 
much has already been accomplished. 

Within three years, by the instrumentality of pastoral labors, missionaries, and voluntary 
evangelists, nearly 80,000 converts have been baptized, and the churches have increased 
in numbers about 20 per cent., with a vast increase of the spirit of union and mutual 
co-operation. Still there are ministers and churches, and some associations that are 

Kralyzed with an Antinomian influence, opposed to the various organized forms of gospel 
nevolence, aqd who refuse co-operation with their more active brethren. 

Other Benevolent Associations, 
The '< China Mission and Roberts* Fund Society** was formed in 1836, to aid hi 
pending the gospel to China, and the Rev. I. J. Roberts is patronized as its missionary. 
This society co-operates with the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. In May, 1839, a 
special convention of the denomination was held at Lexington for several days, during 
which the subject of missions, Bible societies, education, &c. underwent full and able 
discussions. At the close was formed ** The Kentucky and Foreign Bible Society, 
cnunliary to the American and Foreign Bible Society** Several branch societies 
already exist A "Ministerial Conference" for the cultivation of harmony, and for 
mutual improvement in theology, has been formed amongst a large circle of ministers in 
a central part of the State. Thouj^h much has been gained within a few years, much 
remains to be done by the denomination in Kentucky. The ** General Convention of 
Western Baptists,** which met for several years in Cincinnati, held its last session at 
Louisville, and appointed its session for 1841 in that city. 

We have devoted a large space to our Notes on Kentncky, but desire it to be under- 
stood, to avo4d repetition, that much in the development of principles of action, of char- 
acter, habits and circumstances, equally apply to the denomination in the other States in 
the Western Valley. 

Kentucky, within a few years, has lost some of her most efficient ministers by death, 
while many more have gone with the flood of emigration to other and newly settled 
States. Of the deceased, the names of Noel, Warder, Warfield, Wilson, Moorman, and 
many others will be long held in grateful remembranee. 
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TENNESSEE. 

This State, by natural divisions, is arranged into the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
districts. The Cumberland mountains, separate Eastern from Middle Tennessee, and 
the highlands that divide tite waters of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, form the 
line ofseparation between the Middle and Western districts. Presbyterians from North 
Carolina were the earliest religious emigrants to this region, then constituting a portion 
of that State. The first settlements were made on the waters of Uolstein and Clinch 
rivers, in East Tennessee, and here the first Baptist churches were organized. The first 
two churches, formed about 1765, when the country was a wilderness, were subse- 
quently dispersed in the Indian war of 1774. One of these churches was on Clinch 
river. About 1780, several ministers, and a number of memt>er8 emigrated from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and formed one or more churches, which, in 1781, had increased 
to five or six churches. These, by messengers held a semi-annual conference for a 
period. In 1786, the Holstein Association was organized by the churches of Kendrick's 
Creek, Bent Creek, Beaver Creek, Grassy Cove, Cherokee, North Fork of Holstein, 
and Lower French Broad, including seven ministers. In 1802, this Association con- 
tained 86 churches and about 8,000 members, spread over a vast tract of country. A 
division became necessary and the Tennessee Association was organized the same year. 
Some of the churches in each of these Associations were in the southwestern corner o( 
Virginia. In 1809, East Tennessee had 50 churches, 30 ministers, and 8,000 members. 

The town of Nashville, in Middle Tennessee, was founded in 1780, by Gen. James 
Robertson, who, with abo^t 40 families, penetrated the wilderness about 800 miles to the 
rich valley on Cumberland river. Members of Baptist churches were amongst the emi- 
grants to the Cumberland settlements from the first, but we learn of the formation of 
no other churches until 1791. From that date churches were gathered, and in 1796 an 
Association of five churches was organized, called Mero Diatrictt a name that compre- 
hended then the civil division of the Cumberland Valley. John Grammar is the only 
minister's name we find on record in this District as early as 1790, and probably he 
resided in the border of Kentucky. The ministers in the Associated churches in 1796, 
were Daniel Brown, Joseph Dorris, Nathan Arnett, and Patrick Mooney. The Sulphur 
Fork church, the oMest in the District, was constituted by Elders John Taylor, and Am- 
brose Dudley of the Elkhom Association, in 1791. The Mero District Association, with 
its churches, moved on harmoniously and successfully till 1800, at which period it had 
increased to 18 churches, 16 ministers, and about 1,200 members. The harmony of the 
chnrches was now interrupted by an attempt to exercise ecclesiastical authority, in the 
discipline of a church, for holding in fellowship a minister of alleged unchristian coo- 
duet It is characteristic of Baptist ecclesiastical polity, and regarded by them as a New 
Testament principle, that each church possesses entire power of discipline over its mem- 
bers, and that an association of churches, or any other body, has no power, directly or 
indirectly to interfere. Unfortunately in this case, complaint was made to the Associa- 
tion in 1801, and that body proceeded to examine into the charges. Though many and 
grievous things were proved against the offender, yet nothing to justify the Association 
in his exclusion. A reconsideration was obtained in 1802, but with no different results. 
The Association having relinquished the case of discipline, could not easily extricate the 
churches from the difficulties in which they had become involved. In 1808, the breth- 
ren resorted to the singular expedient of dissolving the Association and forming a new 
one. This took the name of Cwnberland, and included all the churches which t^kmged 
io the old one, except four small churches, which, with the implicated minister, con- 
tinued for a few years the name of Mero. We record this case as a beacon to Baptists 
•gainst associatkiinal interference with any case of church discipline. Every instance of 
•uch interference, within our knowledge, has resulted disastrously. 

The Cumberland Association commenced with fifteen churches, but its prosperity was 
VQch from revivals and immigration, that in three vears (1806,) it had increased to 89 
churches and nearly 2,000 members. Out of its churches the Red River Association 
was formed the same year ; a part of the churches being in Kentucky. Another divi- 
sion in 1809 produced the Concord Association. A powerful and extensive revival of 
religion in 1811 and 1812, caused large accessions to the churches in this District. 
Tb<Mte in the Cumberland Association reported 1,081 converts baptized on a profession of 
fidth in Christ, in 1812. 

Elk River Association was formed of five churches in 1808, on the southern side of the 
State and along Elk River, a prominent branch of the Tennessee. In 1812 it contained 
24 churches, 16 ministers, and 2,322 members. The accessions by baptism in the great 
revival of 1812, were upwards of 1,(K)0. 

About 1820, the tract of country west of the Tennessee river attracted the attention of 
emigrants, and soon after a few Baptist churches were formed. This region is now com- 
preheaded in the Western District. An AflMciation called Watem Diitriet was finnned 
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in 1822. Of Its etrly progress and (hat of others in this region we know nothing. In 
1881, it numbered 18 churches, five ordained and two iicensed ministers, and 451 mem- 
bers. At the same period there were Big Hatchee, Little River (partly in Kentucky) 
Forked- Deer, Obion, and Clark's River Associations in that part of Tennessee called the 
Western District. Mississippi River As8ociatU)n was orffanized in that District in 1831. 
In 1888, the report of its minutea are 18 churclies, five ordained ministers, and 602 
members. 

The Tennessee Baptist Convention was formed in October, 1883. It is composed 
of dele^tes from churches, and of the Eastern and Western Auxiliary Conventions. 
The object of this organization b to devise and execute plans for publishing the Gospel 
in destitute parts of the State, and to aid feeble churches in sustaining pastors. This 
movement was the occasion of calling forth opposition from numerous churches and 
some associattons to this body as a combined mode of operation, more formidable, per- 
haps, in its first appearance, than in any Western State, and^ as in other parts, resulted 
in divisions, and. declarations of non-fellowship in some of the Associations. It may be 
observed here that opposition to missionary efforts is avowedly not opposition to preach- 
ing the Gospel to the destitute. Opposers plead that organized societies, under the name 
and form of Missionary, Bible, Suniday school. Education, Tract, or Temperance, are 
unknown in the word of God, — that churches of the professed disciples of Christ are the 
only organization known to the New Testament ; hence it is maintained, that as all these 
societies are the contrivances of men, they are not agreeable to the mind of Christ, and 
therefore should be disowned by his churches. The cause of this opposition may be 
Justly traced to the doctrine and spirit of Antinomianism, the seeds of which were sown 
in the early churches in the West. The party who rank as the opposers of Missionary 
organizations In this State, have obtained the name of the JVetD list party, from having 
introduced a new test into the fellowship of the churches. This class, though somewhat 
numerous at present in Tennessee, are losing ground, while tliose who espouse the cause 
of associated benevolent action are fast increasing. 

The establishment of a monthly periodical in imperial quarto form, by the Rev. R. B. 
C. Howell at Nashville, in 1835, was a measure of no small importance. The preceding 
year, a Mr. Wood commenced the publication of the Western Baptist Monitor^ a semi- 
monthly sheet, in East Tennessee, which was subsequently removed to Alabama. Mr. 
Howell's paper was called ** The Baptist,*' and continued its monthly issue till the 
commencement of its fourth year, when it was merged in the Banner and Pioneer. The 
talents, influence and untiring efforts of Mr. Howell, since he entered upon the pastoral 
relation with the Baptist church in Nashville, in 1834, aided as he has been by able 
coadjutors, have produced important changes in the aspect of things in the Baptist de- 
nomination in Tennessee. 

The proceedings of the Seventh Annual Session of the Baptist State Convention of 
Tennessee, for 1840, is a business-like document, filled with important matter. It shows 
that revivals of religion have prevailed extensively under the labors of the Missionaries, 
—that Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Ministerial Education, Bible distribution, Bible 
classes, Sabbath schools, Temperance, and other good works occupy the attention, enlist 
<he energies and prayers, and call forth the contributions of the denomination. The 
Auxiliary Convention of East Tennessee reports the employment of eight missionaries, 
two of whom were volunteers who jointly had travelled 6,062 miles, and six of them 
epent 698 days, preached 752 sermons, baptized 432 converts, attended various protracted 
«nd other special meetings, and ascertained the conversion of 1,135 persons on their 
respective nelds of labor. 

The Auxiliary Convention of West Tennessee reports the employment of six mission- 
aries for a part of the year, who in the aggregate travelled 9,268 miles, preached 664 ser^ 
mens, baptized 70 converts, and ordained four ministers and eight deacons. Extensive 
■revivals followed their lat^ors, and many converts were baptized by the pastors of 
churches and other local preachers. 

The Conventkm reports the labors of nine missionaries, (including the General Agent, 
end a special volunteer agency of five weeks by Mr. Howell,) and the amount of five 
years and one week of time, and the number of sermons preached, equal to one each 
jay. The number of baptisms by the missionaries and co-operating ministers, not leas 
than 1,000. A summary for the wtiole State shows the employment of 21 missionaries, 
who ordained 11 ministers and 10 deacons, constituted several churches, and baptized 
about 2,600 converts. 

Tkb Baptist Edctcatioiv Socisty or TxifirEssEE, held its tenth annual meeting 
at Nashville, October, 1840. Its object is to aid young men who are approved by the 
churches, for the ministry. A similar society was formed in the Western District, in 
1835, and some effort was made to establish a seminary. A similar arran|;ement had 
t>een meditated in East Tennessee. The great demand for an educated ministry, and 
the liberal proffer made by the churches and brethren, gave origin to the plan of the 
Vmm^ (Mmertiiif of Ttngiuut^ to be con^poaed of branchea, located in Eastern, 
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Middle, and Western Tennessee. These colleges are to be under the direction of a 
Faculty, consisting of a Professor of Mathematics, a Professor of Languages, and an English 
Teacher, with additional Professors at the University proper, which will be located in 
the Middle District. The President will superintend the interests of all, and spend a 
portion of bis time in giving lectures at each Branch. A Board of Trustees were organ- 
ized and the Rev. B. F. Farnsworth elected President of the University. 

The Ttnne$9et BaptUt Bible Association was formed in 1889. Its object is to aid in 
the translation and publication of the Scriptures in heathen and other destitute lands. 

The Tennessee Baptist Foreign Mission Society was organized in 1816, as an auxiliary 
to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. Its contributions for 1840 were $312. Con- 
tributions for Foreign Missions, have been made frequently through other channels. 

ILLINOIS. 

This State stretches along the eastern side of the Mississippi river from the mouth of the 
Ohb, for the distance of nearly 700 miles, to follow its meanderings. It extends 'from 37 
to 42 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. Its extreme leneth is 384 miles, and its extreme 
width 220 miles ; its average width 160 miles. Its area, including a comer of lake Michigan, 
60,000 square miles. No State has an equal amount of rich, arable land. The population 
in 1840, taking the highest rates in each county , from the returns of both the United States, 
and. State census, amounted to 490,000; — making an increase in five years, of 220,000. 

The Baptists were the first Protestant Christians to enter this region. The conquest of 
the country by Gen. George Rogers Clark, in 1778, and the organization of a civil 
government by Virginia, opened the way for American emigration, and by 1786, -a num« 
ber of families had settled on tlie American Bottom, and in the hill country of what is now 
Monroe County. They came chiefly from Western Vircinia, and Kentucky. In 1787, 
Elder James Smith, a Baptist minister, whose name Is found on the first table for 
Kentucky, made them a visit, and preached the gospel with sood effect. A few families 
from their first settlement, had been in the habit of keeping the Sabbath, governing their 
children, and holding meetings for religious purposes. At that period there were none 
who had been members of churches. Their method of observing the Sabbath was to 
meet, sing hymns, and one wouki read a chapter from the Scriptures, or a sermon from 
eome author. No public prayer was made till after the visit of Smith, and some had 
professed to be converted. It deserves to be noted that the descendants of these familiee 
are now exceedingly numerous, that a very large proportion are professors ot religion, 
that they are marked for industry, sobriety and good order in their families, that there i§ 
not an immoral person among all their descendants, and that of one family are five brothers 
who are ministers of the gospel. James Smith visited the settlements in Illinois three 
tiroes. The Indians made frequent depredatfons, and on one occasion they captured Smith, 
and conveyed him prisoner to their town on the Wabash. The people of Illinois, though 
extremely poor, raised $170 for his ransom. In 1793, Joseph Lillard, a Methodist 
preacher visited this remote settlement. In the commencement of 1794, Ekfer Josiab 
Dodge of Kentucky, made a visit to the Illinois country, and in the month of February, 
baptized James Lemen, Sen., Catharine Lemen his wife, John Gibtx>ns, and Isaac Enochs, 
No church was organized on the occaskxi. Early in 1796, Elder David Badgley removed 
his family from Virginia, to this land of promise, and on the 28th of May the same year, 
constituted the New Design church of 28 members. Mr. Badgley had preached to the 
people for several weeks previously, in a revival, aided by Joseph Chance, an exhorter» 
and had baptized 15 converts. An association called the Illinois Union was organized 
in 1807, consisting of five churches. New Design, Mississippi Bottom, Richland, Wood- 
River snd Silver Creek, four ministers, David Badfley, WilKam Jones, Robert Brazil^ 
and Joseph Chance,' and 62 members. In 1809, difficulties arose on the question of a 
correspondence with the Associations in Kentucky, where slaves were held. Those who 
declined correspondence adopted the appendage, ** Friends to Humanity," to the term 
Baptist, which tltey still retain. In other respects they accord with the Baptists gener- 
ally. The South District, NoHh District, Saline, Vandalia, and Colored Associations in 
Illinois, and the Missouri District, a small body in Missouri, are of this ciass. Corres- 
pondence, co-operation and fellowship exist between these Associations and other Asso- 
ciations and the Convention in Illinois, though by tacit consent it does not extend beyond 
thut State. The peculiarities of the Friends of Humanity have been presented in our 
notes on Kentucky. The ** United Baptists," re-organised ttiemselyes by a subsequent 
meeting into the ** Illinois United Baptist Association," which, in 1812, included 8 
churches, 4 in IHtnois and 4 in Missouri, and 4 ordained and two licensed preachers. A 
third party grew out of the division, of two or three small churches which still claimed 
to be the ** Illinois Union," but which in 1819 merged in the Illinois Association, which 
at that period numbered 10 churches, 8 ministers, and 194 members. The Friends of 
Humanity in 1821, reported 4 churches, 9 ordained ministers and 189 members. The 
subject of both Foreign and Domestic missions, was introduced into the Ittineto Associa t ka 
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in 1818, and met with approbation, and a social organization for mission and education 
purposes was recommended to be formed in conjunction with the Bethel and Missouri 
Associations west of the Mississippi, the same autumn. This organization was called 
** The United Society for the Spread of the Gospel.** Its object was ** to aid in spreading 
the gospel and promoting common schools in the Western parts of America, both amongsl 
the whites and Indians. The labors of this Society will be noticed in our notes on 
Missouri. The missionaries employed to preach to the destitute in Illinois were David 
Badgley and William Jones. Two churches, Little Wabash and Lamotte, were gathered 
on the eastern side of the Illinois Territory in 1815, which appear on the minutes of the 
Wabash District Association of that year. Thomas Kennedy was a licensed preacher and 
a member of the latter church. In 1820 the churches of Lamotte, Little Village, Grand 
Prairie, Little Wabash and Glady Fork existed in the settlements near the Wabash River, 
and were connected with the Wabash District Association. They numbered jointly 180 
members. The same year (1820) the Muddy River Baptist Association, consisting of six 
churches, four preachers, and 150 members, was formed in the south-eastern part of the 
State. Some of the churches had been in existence several years and connected with an 
association in Kentucky r In 1818, the eccentric Daniel Parker, removed from Tennessee 
to Crawford County, 111., of whose doctrine some notice will be given under Indiana. 
His efforts against missions produced divisions in the Associations in Illinois, so that the 
Illinois Association declared a virtual non- fellowship with missionary operations in 1824, 
and similar declarations were made by other associations at subsequent periods. For 
several years very few revivals of religion were enjoyed and the principal additions to the 
churches were from immigration. The Friends of Humanity were the most active in 
preaching to the destitute, and received considerable accessions by conversions. In 1830, 
they had two Associations in this State, (besides one in Missouri,) which included 19 
churches, 25 minbters, and 632 members. Successive revivals, under the preaching of 
ministers and students connected with Rock Spring Seminary, produced churches at 
Edwardsville, Rock Spring and Upper Alton, which were formed without any direct 
connection with the existing subdivisions of the denomination. After due consultation a 
circular was sent forth by these churches, inviting a conference with Baptist ministers 
and brethren, without distinction of party, to consult on the interests of religion and devise 
measures to secure harmony and mutual co-operation amongst the churches and brethren 
in Illinois in advancing the Redeemer's kingdom. In response, about 25 ministers and 
a large number of private brethren met at Edwardsville in October, 1830. After orga- 
nization and mutual consultation, committees were appointed to prepare reports on Uie 
following subjects, which were subsequently presented and adopted. 

1. On the condition of the Baptist churches in this State. 2. On the proceedings ol 
the Illinois Association in its declaration of non-fellowship with missionaries. 8. On 
terms of onion amongst the churches. 4. On a system of travelling preaching, to supply 
destitute churches and settlements. 5. To prepare an address to the Baptist denomi- 
nation throughout Illinois. 6. On finance and printing. An impressive circular was 
prepared and sent forth, and a ** Union meeting ** appointed to be held at the same place 
in July, 1881, for further consultation. The conference also advised the three unasso- 
ciated churches before named, to form a new association, and which might be regarded 
as a rallying point of union. This was done, and the new organization took the name 
of the EdwardwUU Baptist Atsodation, Its statistics at that period were 8 churches, 
1 ordained and 2 licensed preachers, and 77 members, three -fourths of whom had been 
baptized within two years. This Association, after dismissing two churches to other 
Associations, had 12 churches, 18 ordained and 7 licentiate ministers, and 591 members, 
at its eleventh session in May, 1840. 

The year 1831, opened with a ministers' meeting of unusual interest at Rock Spring. 
A series of resolutions were adopted, of which one was a solemn pledge to make special 
prayer for each other's children. Ministers in the Western States have to be absent 
from their families much of their time, and sometimes many weeks in succession. It 
deserves note that all the families of the ministers who entered into this covenant have 
since been remarkably blessed of God. Many of their families are large, but few of their 
children remain unconverted. A series of interesting revivals followed during the year 
1831, and part of 1832, and more than 1,000 converts were baptized and added to the 
churches. 

In 1833, at the <* Union meeting,*' preliminary measures were adopted to constitute a 
convention, and which was consummated in 1834, with the name of the << Baptist Con- 
vention of Illinois." Its objects are to collect and publish statistical accounts of the 
churches and associations in this State — to devise and execute plans to promote travelling 
preaching, and supplying destitute churches and neighborhoods with thie preached gospel 
— to promote ministerial education, and aid in promoting education in general — to pro- 
mote and extend union and harmony among Baptists in Illinois — and to circulate infor- 
mation by the press and other means, and especially on those subjects that pertain more 
immediately to our denomination. 
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Its dWersity of objects and its plan of operations make it auxiliary to the Baptist Board 
of Foreien Missions, (he American Baptist Home Mission Society, the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society. 
In Home Mission operations, for the year ending October 15, 1840, including volunteer 
missionary services reported, the amount is 3,654 days, or upwards of ten years. In per« 
forming which the missionaries travelled about 20,000 miles, preached about 2,100 ser- 
mons, besides a large number of lectures, exhortations and addresses, baptized 800 
converts, and reported the baptism of 200 more by other ministers on their fields of 
labor, aided in constituting 20 churches, besides visiting families, tract distribution, visit- 
iojg Sabbath and week-day schools, and in a great variety of ways promoting the cause 
of truth and righteousness. An estimate of the voluntary missionary labor by Baptist 
ministers who have made no specific report, but known to the Secretary, would equal 
2,000 days. In co-operation, and forming this Convention, at the ctose of 1840, there 
were 18 associations, 159 churches, 98 ordained and 42 licensed ministers, and 5,921 
members. 800 converts were reported as having been baptized. 

The number of Associations in the State that do not co-operate with the Convention, 
tome of which have declared non-fellowship with all benevolent societies, and others 
remain in a neutral attitude, are fourteen. These include about 185 churches, 106 min- 
isters, and about 5,000 members. The number baptized io^tbb connection in 1840, is 
about 300. 

There is also a class of Baptists, known in the Western States as *< Reformers,*' or 
** Campbellites,*' from their affinity to the peculiar views of Alexander Campbell. In 
Illinois, they have 103 churches, probably 75 preachers and expounders of the word, and 
4,929 members. 

Periodical Press. 

Id 1829, a weekly paper, called the ** Pioneer of the Mississippi Valley,** was estab- 
lished at Rock Spring, and continued in that form for one year. It was then issued for 
one year in a pamphlet form, semi-monthly, under the name of the " WtsUm Pioneer** 
Another small periodical was issoed for a period, monthly, from the same press, and 
called the ** Western Baptist** Its specific object was to counteract the antinomianism 
of Daniel Parker, and the peculiarities of Mr. Campbell. In 1882, both were merged in 
one, and issued on a medium sheet semi-monthly, by the name of ** The Pioneer and 
Western Baptist** Another change in 1836, brought «ut the «• Wtstern Pioneer,** 
weekly, on an imperial sheet, issued from Upper Alton, and which in January, 1889, was 
united with the Baptist Banner as already noticed. The same press, for two years, pub- 
lished a small monthly quarto, called ** The Sunday School Banner,*' and devoted to the 
purposes of the Illinois Sunday School Union. 

The perk>dical press has had no small influence in moulding the character of that 
portion of the Baptist denomination, who are engaged in l>enevolent societies. 

Literary and Theological Institutions, 

In 1827, the "Rock Spring Theological and High School** was opened. Rock 
Spring is a country situation, 18 miles east of St. Louis, and on the great stage road 
to Vincennes and Louisville. The seminary commenced with 25 students of both sexes, 
which number in a few weeks were increased to 100. At that period no school for 
boarders under Protestant direction, existed in Illinois or Missouri. In 1881, the school 
closed with the view of its removal to Upper Alton, as the commencement of a college. 
The institution opened again in 1882, under the name of '* Mton Seminary.** During 
two or three years, as at Rock Spring, the school was composed of male and female 
students. The number of diflferent students annually, was from 80 to 90. A charter for 
a college was granted hy the Legislature during its session of 1834-5, under the name of 
the **Mon College of Illinois.** In consequence of the liberal donation of ten thou- 
sand dollars made in 1885, by Dr. Bbnjamin Shurtlbff of Boston, Ms., the name 
in the charter has been changed to that of '< Shurtleff College of Mton, Illinois.** 

In 1886-7, the whole number of different <)tudents during the y^ar was 82 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 22 

In 1837-8, whole number, 88 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 35 

Id 1838-9, whole number, 78 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 86 

In 1889-40, whole number, 101 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 48 

At the commencement of the academical year, in Septerol>er, 1889, two classes were 
fonned in the collegiate department. But in recitations no separation has l>een made 
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between these classes and those students pursuing only a partial collegiate course. To 
accomniodate the circumsiances of the country, and the situation of many young mea 
who cannot well pass through a full colle&iate course, means are provided in the pre* 
paratory department for a partial course, by select branches, but a full collegiate course 
IS designed to be equal to the highest standard of education in the New England Colleges. 
A principle laid down by the Faculty is that every branch taught shall be thoroughly 
studied. The Scriptures, by the laws of the College, in all its departments, have bieen 
made a text-book. The extremes of sectarian bigotry and in6del neglect will be avoided. 
This is A principle, we think, adopted in all the colleges in the West, which are under 
the patronage of any Protestant Christian denomination. 

The Board of Instruction are Rev. Washington Leverett, Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, Rev. Zenas B. Newman, English and Classical Teacher, Rev. 
Warren Leverett, Principal of the Preparatory Department Rev. I. T. Hinton, of 
Chicago, has been chosen President of the College, but his acceptance of the trust is yet 
undecided. "JlUon Theological Seminary t** in its official arrangemenu, is distinct 
from Shurtleff College, and designed as the foundation for a complete Theological Insti- 
tution. At present, several young men are pursuing studies preparatory to the Christian 
ministry. A number who were former members of this institution, or of the one at 
Rock Spring, are now filling important stations as pastors of churches, or travelling mis* 
sionaries in the western States. 

The Alton Theological Seminary is open for those only who give evidence of genuine 
piety, with suitable gifts and attainments, and of being influenced by proper motives, in 
wijthing to pursue theological studies, or who give evidence of having l>een called to the 
work of the gospel ministry, and who, moreover, present certificates from churches of 
which they are members, approving of their devoting themselves to this work. 

Course of Study. — The regular and full course of study embraces Biblical Literature, 
Ecclesiastical History, Biblical Theology, Pastoral Duties, and in short the various 
studies and exercises appropriate to a Theological Seminary, designed to assist those who 
would understand the Bible clearly, and as faithful ministers of Christ inculcate its divine 
lessons most successfully. 

Those, however, who are prevented by age, or other circumstances from pursuing « 
full course of study, may pursue a short one in English only, and attend to those branches 
which have the most direct bearing upon the sacred work of the ministry, such as Bibli- 
cal Geography, and Oriental Customs, General Principles of interpreting the Sacred 
Scriptures, the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, Church History, Pastoral Duties, &c. 

The academical year in the College commences in September, and is divided into three 
terms, two of 14 weeks each, and one of 15 weeks. Commencement is the last Wed- 
nesday in July. 

The expenses of tuition In the collegiate department, and in classical studies In the 
preparatory department, $20 per annum. In English studies, $16. 

The Library both of the ** Seminary," and the ** College,*' consists of about 1,000 
volumes. The buildings are, 1st. The ^'jleademie Hall,'* a building of brick, 42 feet 
Ions; and 32 wide, two stoiies high, erected in 1832. 2nd. The *' Seminary Hall and 
Rrfeetory^*^ erected in 1S36. The main body is 42 feet by 88, consisting of a basement 
containing kitchens, dining hall, &c., two stories, and an attic above, with wings ap- 
pended. This is the property of the Theological Seminary, but occupied for College 
purposes. 3d. The ** College Edifice,'' of brick, 120 feet long, and 44 wide, four stories 
in height, to contain 56 rooms. This building was erected and enclosed in 1840, but 
remains unfinished. The College owns a qusntity of town lots in Upper Alton, and 
about 300 acres of vsluable land adjoining, with two or three tracts of unimproved land in 
other counties. It has a fund of about $4,200 on interest, the proceeds of an improved farm, 
the donation of the Hon. Cyrus Edwards, towards the endowment of the Professorship 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; $5,000, the moiety of the Shurtleff donation, 
towards the endowment of a Professorship of Rhetoric, Oratory and Belleslettres. The 
debt on the new college edifice, for which subscriptions have been raised in part for its 
liquidation, is about $5,000. A subscription for $10,000 has been opened to endow the 
Presidency, of which about $1,500 have been secured. 

The Baptist denomination in Illinois, for a numl>er of years, have co-operated efficiently 
with other denominations in establishing Sabbath schools, in Bible distribution, in Tem- 
perance efforts, in Tract distribution, and in the promotion of common schools. 

Very recently, a portion of the denomination, co-operating with churches in Wiskon- 
sin, have organized the ** Northwestern Baptist Convention,*' and contemplate a religious 
periodical, under the name of the "Northwestern Baptist." 

(To bt MBdodtd ia o«i otxl Bniib«r.> 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES. 

[By Bar. Robbet Baibo.] 



LITERATURE OP DENMARK. 

The literature of Denmark, like that of all the rest of Europe, excepting 
Italy and Greece, is modern. In the latter part of the twelfth century, and the 
first part of the thirteenth, during the reign of the Valdemars, there was a very 
considerable amount of learning in Denmark. Saxo Grammaticus and many 
others endeavored to promote knowledge among their countrymen, and by their 
writings contributed much to that enect A long interval of ignorance and 
barbarism succeeded. But in the fifleenth century letters began to revive, 
under the reign of Christian I.; the first king of the present dynasty — that of 
the bouse of Oldenburg, — by whom the University of Copenhagen was estab- 
lished in 1478. In the reign of his son John, the art of printing was introduced 
into the kingdom. Christian II. reformed the schools, and did much to prepare 
the way for the Reformation, which was accomplished in the reign of his son 
and successor, Frederick I., when the doctrines of Luther were established 
throughout the country. 

Christian III. and Frederick II. did much to promote the education of their 
subjects. But it is to the son of the latter. Christian IV., that Denmark is 
indebted for the foundation of man^ of her literary establishments. It was he 
who led the country to depend on its own resources, instead of deriving every 
thing from Germany. He was himself a literary man, fond of mathematics and 
well skilled in German, Latin and Italian, beside his native tongue. His ex- 
ample had much influence on the nobles of the kingdom. Many of tbeia 
learned the Latin language well. Dr. Niels Hemmingsen lived in that period, 
and was celebrated as a fine Latinist During the reign of Christian IV., the 
university was renovated, and re-established on better principles. But this 
monarch, who at all times displayed the most generous zeal for the diffusion 
of knowledge, was often thwarted by the cabals of the aristocracy and the 
bigfotry of the clergy. He was not able to recal Tycho Brahe, who had been 
compelled to leave his native land during the regency which governed in his 
minority. He succeeded, however, in exciting a considerable spirit for writing 
in Danish among the literary men of his kingdom ; and history, especially that 
of Denmark, called forth no inconsiderable talent Arild Hvitfelt, Niels Kra^, 
Glaus Wormius, and Stephanus Stephanius distinguished themselves in this 
branch of writinc^. 

But Christian IV. did not content himself with exciting and fostering native 
talent He invited Meursius and Pontanus from Holland, and enlisted them 
also in the work of writing the History of Denmark. He endeavored even to 
induce Grotius to come and live in his kingdom ; and for that purpose he went 
to meet him at Gluckstadt, during the sojourn of that great man at Hamburg. 
He also encouraged the literature of Norway, a part of the kingdom which he 
visited more than fifly times, and in whose prosperity he took a deep interest 
During his reign, works on the geography and statistics of Denmark were 
written by Stephanius, Wormius, Lyschander and Arngrim Johnson of Iceland. 
Caspar Bartolin and Olaus Wormius wrote on medicine ; Christian Longo- 
montanus, the friend and pupil of Tycho Brahe, on mathematics and astronomy. 
Anders Arreboe, the father of Danish poetry, lived during this period, and 
enjoyed to an eminent degree the patronage of the king. The drama may be 
said to have commenced in Denmark during this reign. 

The son and successor of Christian IV. was Frederick III. He encouraged 
literature, and was bimself a literary man. He attended .the lectures of learned 
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professors, even after he ascended the throne. He encouraged the Icelandic 
literature, and was the patron and intimate friend of the famous Torfaeus of 
that island. It is to this monarch that both the Royal Museum at Copenhagen 
and the Royal Library of the sanne city owe their origin. On the contrary, 
his son and successor, Christian V., cared nothing for literature and science. 
Hunting and war were his favorite pursuits. The change of the government, 
from that of a limited monarchy to that of an unlimited one, which occurred in 
1660, was very unfavorable to the literature of the country. Every thing of 
this sort languished. Men did not dare to oppose the government. Ole Rosen- 
knants incurred a fine of 20,000 rix-dollars for publishing his apology for the 
Danish JVbbUity^ and advocating the doctrine of elective, in opposition to 
absolute monarchy. Professor Nold was turned out of his chair of divinity, for 
ten years, for maintaining that elected rulers were better than hereditary ones^ 
(cligi quam nasci meliores principes.) During the period from 1648 to 1700, 
few distinguished literary men flourished in Denmark. Peder Resen, was pro- 
fessor of law, in the University of Copenhagen, from 1662 till 1688. He wrote 
several codes of Danish, Norwegian, and Jutlandish laws, and lefl in manu- 
script his ^tlas Danicus. Count Griffenfeld, who was chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen during three years, did much for his country, having 
drawn up a code of laws, of great excellence, for the kingdom. But he was 
succeeded by ignorant ministers, under whose sway, discussion on the subjects 
of law, divinity and politics wos considered treason. But the physical sciences 
received much attention from Olaus Borch, the Bartolins, and Olaus Roemer. 
During this reign a Danish grammar was prepared by the Rev. Peter Syv, and 
a dictionary was commenced by Counsellor Moth, or under his auspices rather, 
which has never been published. These efforts led to the improvement of the 
Danish language. 

During the reign of Frederick IV., from 1700 to 1730, little progress was 
made in the stady of divinity, law, and philosophy. The physical sciences and 
medicine greatly declined. Holberg was the only writer on law of this reign. 
His work on the Law of Nature and Nations, was long and highly approved. 
He wrote still better on History. Arnas Magnaeus, Professor of Danish 
Antiquities, flourished at this period. He was from Iceland. Albert Tbura 
wrote on the history of literature during this period. Holberg was the most 
distinguished poet of that day. 

In the reign of Christian VI., who was no great encourager of letters, lived 
Langebek, Pontoppidan and Gram, all men of merit, who chieflv wrote on 
History. Andrew Hojer was a distinguished historian of this dsy. Tyge 
Hofman was a biographer. At this period pulpit oratory advanced greatly. 
In this department Peter Hersleb, Bishop of Zealand, excelled all others. 
Christian VI. was succeeded by Frederick V. in 1746. During his reign, 
literature made great progress. In his reign, Oeder, Reverdil, Bishop Pont- 
oppidan, Carsten, Niebuhr, Rev. Hans Strom, the Lutkens, Jens Kraft, Bishop 
Gunverus, Eilchor, Koford Anker, Suhm, A. G. Carstens, L. Thorn, Luxdorph, 
Jens Hoysgaard, Jacob Baden, Evald, Tullin, Stenertsen, added much to the 
growing literary stores of Denmark. 

During the long reign of Christian VII., much was done by the ministers to 
promote Knowledge. It was then that Denmark began to adopt the noble plan 
of sending, at the public expense, men of talents abroad to other lands, to 
cultivate Uieir minds, and to bring back to the country whatever of science or 
art they might find which might be usefully transplanted to the Danish shores. 
The University of Copenhagen was still farther improved ; schools for educating 
schoolmasters began to be established, as well as Latin schools of a higher 
character than usual, were opened. Liberty of the press was granted through 
the influence of the famous Struensee, in 1770, in the fullest sense, even mure 
fully than Soeedorff and the Lutkens had hoped for during the former reign. 
During this reign the vassalage of the Danish peasantry, ana the Danish slave- 
trade were abolished. The liberty of the press did not long continue in Den- 
mark. Afler various vicissitudes, it was brought under such restraints, that it 
may be said to have been annihilated in 1799. 
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Politics have never formed the subject of much writing in Denmark. In 1785, 
however, Professor Rabbek and Mr. Pram commenced the publication of a 
monthly magazine, called the Minerva, which continued until 1809. A vast 
deal of talent was displayed in that periodical. Almost all the eminent literary 
men of that day wrote for it Politics occupied a large space in it. Abraham- 
sou, Tyge Rothe, Pram, Rev. Mr. Birckner, and M. de Hennings, a court 
chamberlain, furnished excellent treatises for the Minerva, in favor of the 
liberty of the press.* Mr. Samoe and the Rev. Mr. Birckner attacked the 
institution of nobility. So that not a little courage was shown in his work. 
But no work during that period produced such excitement as Count Schmettou's 
little volume on Standing Armies, That the fearless course of this band of 
advocates of reform had a good effect upon the government, is unquestionable. 
But no change of great moment has yet taken place on the points which they 
discussed. 

Few Danish writers are better known in the literary world than Heiberg, the 
dramatic poet and general scholar, and Malte Brun, the geographer. Both were 
banished from the country — the former in 1800, and the latter sometime afler- 
ward — for the political opinions which they had strongly expressed in some 
works which they had published. Both went to France, where their talents 
secured them much distinction. 

Professor Jena Moller, Professor P. E. Muller, Professor Heiberg, and Mr. 
Seidelin were popular prose writers in the early part of this century, and 
Thaarup and Baggesen are well known poets of that period. 

Niebuhr, the historian and traveller, wrote his valuable works in the latter 
part of the last century, and the beginning of the present The greatest poet 
whom Denmark possesses at the present day is Oehlenschleger, who is indeed 
reckoned among the first of all living poets. He has written much. Among 
the most distinguished writers of this kingdom in our day, we must also reckon 
Ilnn MagnuMtfLf who has written on Mythology ; Otrsted^ Schlegel^ and Rosen- 
fringe^ who have written on Law ; Grundvig^ a sweet religious poet, of a very 
original genius; Rask, who has written on Languages; JUtU/er, who has written 
on the Scandinavian Antiquities ; FTerlauff'f Engelstojl^ and Oersted, who have 
written on various subjects ; Beo, Dr, Clausen, of the Theological Faculty 
in the University of Copenhagen, who has written on the spirit of Roman 
Cadiolicism, and Protestantism, and various works relating to the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to Ecclesiastical History ; Dr, Machig, who is dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and is the 
editor of Cicero's De Finibus, and author of several other works ; Professor 
Molbeeky author of a Danish Dictionary, and various other works illustrative of 
the language and literature of Denmark ; Dr, Bronsted, Professor of Greek, and 
author of Travels in Greece, a work which has been translated into French and 
other languages ; and the Rev, Dr, MSnster, Bishop of Zealand, a very eminent 
preacher, and author of various collections of sermons and other books, partly 
of a religious and partly of a literary nature. In 1833, he published his Con- 
Merations on the Doctrines of the Christian Faith, in two volumes, 12mo ; a 
work full of excellent views, and displaying a profound acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the human heart — ^This catalogue might be greatly enlarged, if it 
were necessary to do so. Few countries of the same extent of population 
have so many literary men or so considerable a literature as Denmark. And 
it certainly must be nothing more nor less than pure love of literature and 
science, for their own sakes, which can induce a man to write a valuable and 
extended work in the Danish language, which is a language wholly unknown 
to the literati of the world at large, and which is probably not road by a popu- 
lation, in Denmark and Norway, of more than two millions and a half— for it 
must be remembered that HoUtein and Sleswig, two very important provinces 
of the kingdom of Denmark, speak the German, and not the Danish language. 
It can hardly be the love of fame which operates on the Danish savant, inducing 

* Mr. Birckner poblisbed a book od tbo Liberty of tbe Frees end its Laws, in the jrear 1797. This book 
fnade a f reat sensation, and was read with vast interest. Several editions were printed, tlie first jear 
«iUr it was pablislMd. 
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him to write tomes of learning. Nor can it be the love of money, for sorely 
very little can be obtained in that way, as the demand for books in that language 
cannot be so considerable as to enable publishers in Copenhagen to give the 
Panish authors anything like the intrinsic value of their works. 

Denmark is rich in scientific and literary journals. The following is a list 
of the most important of these periodical works. In Theology — M^rdUk 
TidsakriJX for Chnstdig Thtologi^ (Northern Journal of Christian Theology) ; 
TheohgUk IXdaskriJl, (Theological Journal); Tidsskrift far UdelandUk 3Vo- 
^ortsi LUeraiur, (Journal of Foreign Theoloffical Literature). In Law — JuruUak 
Jxdaskrijly (Law Journal), by Messrs. KoTderup, Rosenwinge, P. Bang, and 
A. L. Casse. In Medicine — Bibltothek far Laeger, (Library for Physicians). 
On other subjects— 07v>n, HiHoriskj Geographuk^ Maanedskriflj (A monthlV 
work on Astronomy, History, and Geography); Nordisk Tuuskrifl for (Ha- 
kyndighj (Northern Journal of Antiquities); Tidsskryi for LUeraiur og Kritik^ 
(Journal of Literature and Criticism); JytUurkUtonsk Tidsskriftj (Journal of 
Natural History); Tidsskrijl for Landoekonomiey (Journal of Agriculture); 
Archiv for Sovaesentt^ (Seamen's Journal); MUilairt Repertoriumj (Militaiy 
Repertory); Have-lKdende, (Horticulture). Besides these, there are some other 
things which we might enumerate among the periodical literature of the country, 
such as tlie annual reports of several of the literary and scientific bodies. 
There are also other periodical publications of less note, which we deem an- 
necessary to mention. 

But Denmark is not rich in newspaper literature of a political character. Not 
that there are no newspapers in Denmark. On the contrary, they are tolerably 
numerous. But the censorship of the press is rigid, and by consequence, the 
political journals, if the newspapers of Denmark deserve that name, are ex- 
ceedingly tame, and contain nothing but summaries of domestic and foreign 
intelligence, with the omission of every thing which mi^ht have a bearing on 
the government of the country directly or indirectly. Not only so, but were 
are other countries, respecting which an editor of a newspaper must speak very 
cautiously, or he will soon find himself in trouble. If any thing be said against 
Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, he will soon have the ministers of those govern- 
ments, resident at Copenhagen, thundering away at his door, or rather the 
Danish government officers, through their instigation. Thus a restrictive policy 
fetters the newspaper press, and renders it wholly lifeless and inefficient. The 
consequence is that newspapers are not much read or esteemed in Denmark 
eave for the general intelligence which they contain, of what is passing in the 
world, and still more, for the pricts-current which they give of the state of the 
Bourse or exchange at Hamburg, at London, and at St. Petersburg. Certainly 
the newspaper press may be greatly abused, and made an engine of evil. But 
even some abuse of it is to be preferred to this total inefficiency. The day has 
come when the world is moved, not by large volumes, however well written 
they may be, but by the periodical sheet, by the newspaper skilfully conducted, 
^uch a journal contains in the course of the year a vast amount of valuable 
information, not only of a political, but also of a moral and literary nature. The 
|>ower of the newspaper press is just beginning to be felt in the world at large. 
But until this day, that influence has scarcely reached Denmark, nor can it de 
«0y as long as the restrictions which shackle it are suffered to continue. 



EDUCATION IN DENMARK. 

The Danes are, in general, a well educated nation. Probably in no country 
in Europe, out of Germany, are the people so generally able to read. For a 
long period the government has encouraged education. But the present excel- 
lent state of things, as it regards primary schools, dates from 1814, when the 
late monarch directed that more systematic measures than had ever before been 
adopted should be employed to secure 4he instruction of all classes of the pee^pU. 
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To such an extent do the elements, at least, of edacation exist in this country, 
that it is very rare indeed to find a native Dane who cannot read. Many per- 
sons of great respectability have assured us that they never have seen an adult 
person who was not so far educated as to be able to read, and few who cannot 
write. 

The universal prevalence of the Lutheran church in Denmark has been a 
most effective means of promoting ihe instruction of the people, at least to a 
certain extent. In that church it is the practice to receive to the first com- 
munion all the youth, at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, who are deemed fit 
to be confirmed and to come to that ordinance. And such is the extent and 
the influence of custom, that it is necessary to have made at least his first 
communion before any young person can gain any respectable employment 
In most cases, even apprentices must have made their first communion before 
they can beffin to learn their trade. If they have not done it, the master is 
obliged to allow them a certain portion of time every week in which to receive 
instruction from the pastor of the parish until they are prepared to receive the 
communion. This fact makes the master unwilling to receive as apprentices 
those who have not been confirmed. A person cannot be married unless he 
has been confirmed. This is almost a universal rule of custom in the countries 
in the north of Europe — Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland— in which 
the Lutheran church may be said to be the sole, if not the exclusive one. But 
it would be rare, we apprehend, to find a pastor in any of those countries, who 
would receive a person to the first communion who had not previously under- 
gone a course of preparatory instruction, and who could not read sufficiently 
well to be able to peruse the sacred Scriptures. And as the overwhelming 
mass of the people, one may say rather the entire mass, save perhaps in the 
large towns, consider that they would be heathen if they did not at the ordinary 
age receive confirmation, it happens that it is rare to find a person of adult age 
who has not made his first communion. This fact being universal, or nearly 
so, it is easy to see bow great its influence must be in prompting the elementary 
port of an education. Certainly very many persons can read very imperfectly ; 
hut still it is sufficient to comply with the custom, or rather the law which pre- 
vails in reference to this subject. There is a sort of disgrace in not belonging 
to the church, which has operated very powerfully to make parents instruct 
their children themselves, or send them to school, in order that they may not 
be prevented by not being able to read, from enjoying what is considered so 
great a privilege. We state this fact fully here, because it has so great a 
bearing on the state of education of all the northern countries of Europe in 
which the Protestant religion prevails, and especially that branch of the Pro- 
testant Church which is called the Lutheran, or the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession, under which denomination it is better known on the continent 

Primary schools are established by law all over Denmark, and are maintained 
by the Parishes. Each Parish is obliged to furnish the means of sustaining 
within its limits as many schools as are necessary to give all the children within 
tliose limits an education. The Parishes must erect and keep in repair suitable 
school-houses. The Parishes are required to pay the salaries of the teachers* 
This is done in a variety of ways. In the first place, almost every school-boose 
has, adjoining it, or at least not far from it, the house of the teacher, together 
with a few acres of ground which belong to it, and of which the teacher has the 
occupancy, as a part of his wages. In the next place he receives a certain 
quantity of grain, and other productions, from the Parish, also, as part of his 
salary. In the third place, he receives some monev, but in i^eneral not a very 
considerable sum, for the wages of teachers are low in this country, where 
living is cheap, and where salaries of all sorts are not great All thing^ con- 
sidered, perhaps teachers are as well, or as sufficiently paid as they are in any 
other country in Europe, save Prussia. As a general thing, they pursue the 
business for life ; and certainly no men render more important services to the 
state than do those of them who are capable and faithful. 

In all the primary schools in Denmark the children are instructed in the 
elements of reading, writing and arithmetic, and the catechism. In very many 
schools grammar, history, and geography are also taught 
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As the primary schools are maintained by the Parishes, they are emphatically 
under the supervision of the Pastor of the Parish, who is required to see that 
suitable religious instruction be daily given to the children. For this purpose 
as we have just said, the catechisms, or rather two catechisms, and a history of 
the Bible, are not only read, but committed to memory. The first catechism 
that is learned is what is called Luther's Minor Catechism. The second cate- 
chism is that of Bishop Ball^. The history of the Bible is a short and excellent 
one written by the Rev. Mr. Birch, a Danish clergyman, who died some forty 
years since. 

Normal schools, where teachers are educated, exist in different parts of the 
kingdom, and greatly contribute to elevate their qualifications and their charac- 
ters, and thus improve the instruction which n given in the primary schools of 
the kingdom. 

As we ascend in the scale, we next come to the Grammar or High Schools 
of the Kingdom. Of these there are in oil fourteen. They are situated in the 
chief cities and centres of influence. They are well endowed in general — 
almost too much so, for they have been able not only to give free instruction to 
all who might come to them, but they also gave, until lateW, a small premium 
to those who attended. At present, the pupils who can aflord it, are required 
to pay something, but the sum is wholly inconsiderable. In these fourteen 
Grammar schools we have not included a very celebrated and richly endowed 
School or Academy at Soroe, which is perhaps more elevated in its character 
than any of the fourteen of which we have just spoken. In all these Schools or 
Academies, the Latin, Greek, French, and German languages are taught, 
besides the Mathematics, the Grammar of the Danish language. History, 
Geography, elements of Natural Philosophy, &c. &c. There are also schools 
of a high order for the education of girls ; but we believe that, with one or two 
exceptions, they are all sustained at private expense, as with us. There are 
also private schools in all the cities and large towns for the youth of both sexes. 

Nor must we omit to mention that there are two schools, both established at 
Copeuhaffen, which the philanthropic traveller will not fail to visit, if he cao 
possibly do so ;— one is the school for the Deaf and Dumb, the other for the 
Blind. Both are well conducted, we have reason to believe. That for the 
Deaf and Dumb has just become established in a large and commodious build- 
ing, which has been erected expressly for it The number of pupils in each of 
these Institutions is not large. 

We now come to the Universities of Denmark, which are two in number — 
that of Copenhagen, which is by far the more important, and which is estab- 
lished for the instruction of the youth of the kingdom, who speak the Danish 
language ; and that of Kiel, for those who speak the German language. 

I. The UrvivERSiTT of Cofenbagen. 

The University of Copenhagen was founded by Christian I., the first 
sovereign of the Oldenburg dynasty, in the year 1479. But this prince was 
very poor, and could not do much for this or any other important object So 
limited were the resources of this monarch, or rather of the kingdom, that 
when he gave his daughter in marriage to James III. of Scotland, he was com- 

Eelled to give the Orkney and Shetland islands as pledges for the payment of 
er dowry. These possessions never returned to Denmark. 
During the first sixty years the University languished, and but little is known 
of its history. But when the Reformation entered Denmark, the University 
received a new impulse. Christian III. enriched it with the possessions which 
he took from the Roman Catholic clergy, and gave it a new code of statutes in 
the year 1539. Christian VII., in 1788, augmented the number of professors, 
and reformed its statutes, which have remained, save with some raodificationSi 
until this day. ' 

The number of students at the present time is between seven and eight 
hundred ; of whom more than four hundred are students in theology, and more 
than two hundred receive stipends from funds given by the sovereigns of Den- 
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mark, or by individual benefactors. In 1596, Frederick IT. made provision for 
the gratuitous lodging and board of one hundred students, and gave them a 
cloister and lands in the islands of Zealand and Falster. In 162:3, Christian IV. 
founded the College of the Regency^ for one hundred students, which still exists. 
These one hundred students lodge in the College of the Regency, but do not 
board there. To pay their board, they receive, sixty of them, a stipend of a 
dollar (specie) per week ; forty of them, a dollar and a half per week. There 
are thirty more, who receive two dollars per week. The revenue of the Uni- 
versity amounts each year to about $62,000 of our money ; expenditures are 
972,000. The de6ciency is supplied from the interest accruing from funds 
granted by Frederick II. to establish the community of one hundred students, 
which we have already mentioned. 

Besides these royal foundations, there are others established by individuals, 
which- educate sixteen young men, by giving them lodgings and from fifty to 
sixty dollars per annum. Holberg, the poet, lefl a legacy to the University. 
He also bequeathed the income of a certain fund, to be given in dowries to the 
daughters of the professors ! 

The government of the University is administered by a Senatus ^cademicui^ 
composed of sixteen ordinary professors, viz: three from the faculty of theology, 
three from that of law, three from that of medicine, and seven from that of 
philosophy. The youngest of the sixteen performs the functions of Secretary. 
And all the members of tlie Senatus Academicus enter that body in the order 
of seniority. The Rector is chosen annually from the ordinary professors of 
the four faculties in rotation, so that each faculty furnishes a Rector once in 
four years. 

There are in the University of Copenhagen, in the faculty of theology, 3 
ordinary and 2 extraordinary professors ; in the fsculty of law, 4 ordinsry and 
1 extraordinary professors ; in the faculty of medicine, 3 ordinary and 2 ex- 
traordinary professors ; and in the faculty of philosophy, 9 ordinary and 12 
extraordinary professors — in all, 36 professors. Besides these, there are three 
Docentes^ or private teachers, and three teachers of modern languages, viz: 
French, English, and German. 

Besides t^e course of public lectures which he is required to giv^, each pro- 
fessor gives private courses, afler the manner which we shall detail in speaking 
of the University of Kiel. The professors of Copenhagen, however, receive 
much more for their private lectures than do those of Kiel — some of them 
receiving as much as two or three and even four dollars from each person who 
attends, for a series of lectures of one hour per week, during the term of six 
months. 

The administration of the funds of the University is by a qwstor and two 
members of the Senatus Academicus called inspectors. The general admin- 
istration of the universities, as well as that of the schools of the kingdom, is 
intrusted to a Direction^ composed of three members, who transmit its reports 
directly to the king. 

Attached to the University there is a Polytechnic Institute^ in which there are 
six professors and a superintendent of a workshop. These professors give 
courses of lectures on all the branches of Mathematics ; on Practical ChemiHry; 
on Physics; on Mechanics; on JS/atural History, Mineralogy f Botanyy and 
Zoology ; and on Dratoing, both Geometrical and Mechanical. 1 he course lasts 
two years. This Institute dates from 1829. It owes its existence to the 
zealous and enlightened exertions of Professor Oersted, its Director. It has 
already done much good. 

The University library contains about 80,000 volumes, and is one of the best 
selected libraries in Europe. It contains a large collection of manuscripts in 
the Icelandic and other northern languages. This library dates from 1726. 
The former library was totally lost in the great fire of that year. The munifi- 
cence of the crown, united with that of individuals, among whom the name of 
Arne Magnussen is conspicuous, soon more than repaired the loss. 

The University of Copenhagen has had many distinguished men among its 
professors, in former times. Tycho Brahe here delivered a course of lectures 
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OD Aftronomy, Holberg on Literatare, Bertolin on Medicine. Among the 
present professors are several of eminent merit in respect to talent ; such for 
example are Clausen, Oersted Madvig, Molbeck Oeblenschlieger, &c. 

It is a misfortune that whilst some countries have too few learned men in 
proportion to the extent of their population, Denmark has too many. The 
posts which literary men can fill are all occupied, and those that pass through 
the University have oflen to wait several years before they can obtain a plaee 
suited to their attainments. 

We may add that the young men who spend well their six years in the 
Gymnasium and four in the University, some forth very mature scholars. 

FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 

Theology. 
Prefes8ort.—J)r. Henr. Nic. Clausen, Or. Matth. Hag. Hobleoberg, Dr. Car. iGmel. Scbariiog, 
Dr. Chr. Thorn. EoglesioA, Johannes Martensen. 

Law. 
Pro/eMor$. — Dr. Matthias Hastrap Bornemann, Dr. Jan. Laur. Andr. Koldernp-RoaenWnge, 
Joan. E. Larsen, Dr. Ant. Guil. Scheel, Fred. Christ. Boniemann. 

Medicine. 
Pro/essora.^-Dr. Olaus. Lundt Bang, Dr. Daniel Fredericus Eschricbt, Dr. Carolus Otto. 
PrixxiU Teachers.—Dr. C. E. M. Levy, Dr. A. G. Sommer. 

Philosophy. 

Professors. — Dr. Laor. Engelstofl, Dr. Johannes Chrislianus Oersted, Dr. Janas Wilken 
Hornemann, Dr. H. C. Schumacher, Dr. Adamus Oehlenschleger, Dr. Ericus Christianus Wer- 
lauff, Dr. PeirUs Olaus Bronsted, Dr. Fredrirus Chrislianus Sibl>era, Dr. J. Keinhardt, Dr. Greg. 
Begtrup, Dr. F. C. Petersen, Dr. Joach. Fred. Schouw, Dr. Will. Christophurus Zeise. Chris- 
tianus Molbecb, Dr. G. Forchhammer, Dr. Jo. Nic. Madvig, N.C. L. Abrahams, C. F. R.01arseB, 
Dr. C. Th. Johannsen, Joannes Matthias Velschow, C. Ramus, Johannes Martensen. 

Private 7Vic/t£r«.— Edvardus Augustus Scharleng, Dr. F. Beck, Adolphus Fredericus BergsOe. 

II. Tub U.^ivERSiTT of Eiex^ 

The University of Kiel is reckoned among those of Germany, inasmuch as 
it was established for the benefit of Holstein and Sleswig, whose population is 
German, and which therefore belong to that wide-spread country, all of whose 
inhabitants speak the German language, though it is divided into 38 States, 
without counting the free cities of Ltibeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. 

This University was established in 1665, by Christian Albert, duke of 
Holstein ; hence its name, Christina Mbertina. At this institution not a few 
of the young men from the Germanic portions of the kingdom of Denmark 
have been educated. Its present number of students is about 260, who are 
divided among the four faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, snd Philosophy. 

The professors of this University are ranged as follows : — in Theology, ordi- 
nary professors 4, extraordinary 1 ; in Law, ordinary professors 4, extraordinary 
2; in Medicine, ordinary professors 5, extraordinary 2; in Philosophy, ordinary 
professors 7, extraordinary 3 — in all, 28. Besides these, there is one private 
lecturer in theology, two in law, three in medicine, six in philosophy, and three 
teachers of modern languages — Icelandic, French, and English. So that the 
whole number of the professors, lecturers and teachers, employed in giving 
instruction in the proper studies of this University, is 43; without counting 
the teachers of practical mechanics, music and riding. The number of volumes 
in the library of the University is about 60,000; and the philosophical and 
chemical apparatus is sufficient 

The faculty of this University is very respectable, though enjoying less 
celebrity than those of some of the larger universities of Germany. In the 
theological department, the Rev. Drs. Pelt, Man, Dormer and Thomsen, as well 
as Professor Llidemann, are all known in Germany as authors of valuable works 
on some branch or other of theological science. They conduct a journal, 
devoted to criticism and theological knowledge in general. In law, all the 
professors are accounted men of ability. In mediciney Professor C. H. Pfaff i« 
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one of the moat distinguished chemists in Europe. Whilst in philosophy, 
Nitzsch is excelled by no one in his knowledge of the Greek language and 
Greek literature. Many of the other professors have also attained to a very 
considerable celebrity. 

In the University of Kiel, as in almost all the universities of Germany, the 
professors, ordinary and extraordinary, receive certain salaries, which are not 
usually very large, from the government of the country, or from funds belonging 
to the University, for which they deliver, each, a series of public lectures, which, 
of course, are gratuitous. But besides these, they also deliver what are termed 
privaie lectures, for which the students pay, each, a small fee per term for each 
series which he may choose to attend. This fee differs, in different universities. 
At Kiel, it is about a dollar, of our money, for a series of one lecture per week 
for the term of six months. It is most usual to count by hours in this matter. 
For example, if a professor delivers a lecture of an hour in length (which is the 
usaal length of a lecture) five times a week — that is one a day for five days of 
the week — which is attended by thirty students, who pay him each one dollar 
for each series of lectures of one hour per week, during six months, he will 
receive 150 dollars for that period, or at the rate of 300 dollars per annum. If 
he has more than thirty students attending his private lectures, or delivers 
private lectures more than five hours per week, he will receive a proportionably 
greater amount. That this mode of sustaining a university or college, has 
•ome advantages, no one can deny. But that it is also attended with very great 
evUBf which counterbalance them, might be easily shown. One thinff, however, 
we ought in candor to say ; it is, that this plan, however unfavorably it may 
strike our minds-^-as we are not accustomed to any such thing in our country — 
has almost universal prevalence in the universities of Germany to support it. 
It would thus appear to have operated usefully, or, one would suppose that its 
adoption would not have become so general, nor its continuance so long. — We 
will only add, that the University of Kiel derives about 60,000 Danish dollars, 
or somewhat more than $30,000 of our money, annually, from the national 
treasory. 

FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 

Thkoloot. 
Ordknary Profutars.—Dr. G. T. Francke, Dr. A. F. L. Pdl, Dr. H. A. Mao, Dr. J. A. Dormer. 
Hxtraordinary Prcfiuor*. — C. Lademann. 
PriaOe 7\mc^.— Frid. Aot LOwe. 

Law. 

Ordinccnt Pro/ators.—DT. Nic. Faick, Dr. M. TOnsen, Dr. G. C. Burchardi, Dr. F. Kierulff. 
Extraordinary Professors. —Dr. P. D. Chr. Paulsen, Dr. Aemilius Hemnanu. 
PrixaU TVicAerv.— Dr. J. Christiaiuen, Dr. A. C. J. Schmid. 

Medicink. 
Ordinary Professors.— Du C. H. Pfaff, Dr. C. R. W. Wiedemann, G. H. Rtiter, Dr. A. L. A. 
Meyn, G. B. Gunthcr. 

EidraordinoLry Professors.— l>r. V. H. Hegewtsch, Dr. W. F. G. Bebn. 

Private 7^tKher9»—Dr. G. A. Michaelis, Dr. W. H. Valealiiier, Dr. Aemiltuf Kirchner. 

Philosophy. 

Ordinary Professors.— Grteor. GoH. Nitxsch, Justus Olshauten, H. Ratjen, Hear. Fred< 
Seberk, Georg. HiiMsen, Dr. A. L. J. Micbelsen, H. M. Chalyhaeus. 

Extraordinary Professors.— J . M Schuliz, Dr. Ern. Ferd. Nolle, Dr. F. W. Forchhammer. 

Prirate Teachers.— Dr. Guil. Klose, Dr. N. Tbomsen, Dr. C. TielJe, Dr. £. OsenbrOggea* 
Dr. M. Baumgarten, Dr. Olio. Jahn. 

Lecturers ok Lasguaqes. 
Dr. C. Flor, Hear, de Bacbwald, S. Lubbreo. 

Jo. Guil. Cramer, Mechanician. 
G. Chr. A pel, Teacher of Music. 
P. Guil. de Balle, Riding Master, 

<T« bt otMludid la tte pwlawnbw^ 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OP THE OLD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 
DORCHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA, 

(Origioalljr published In the Charleeton Observer.) 

"To the Puritans,'' says Hume, "the English owe the whole freedom of their 
Constitution ;" and certain it is, that the benefits which they have conferred, 
are not confined to the mere planting of colonies on " the stern and rock-bouod 
coast" of New England. The great truths they developed, and in the advocacy 
of which they counted not their own lives dear unto them, lie at the foundation 
of true civil government ; they are interwoven with every principle of our 
constitution, and contain within themselves tlie elements of civil and religious 
freedom. 

It was a little band of these men, congregated in the beginning of 1630, in 
the new hospital at Plymouth, England,* who afler a day of fasting and prayer, 
called Rev. Messrs. Maverick and W^arhamf to be their pastors, and resolved to 
emigrate to New England. They sailed on the 30th of March, 16>*M), in the 
Mary and John,| a ship of 400 tons, commanded by Captain Squeb, and reached 
America in two months. But so fkr from fulfilling his engagement to take them 
to Charles River, "the captain put us," says a pa88enger,§ "ashore and our 
goods, on Nantasket Point, and left us to shilx for ourselves in a forlorn place in 
Uiis wilderness*" They soon, however, selected a place, called by the Indians 
Matapan, but to which they gave the name of Dorchester, " because several of 
the settlers came from a town of that name in England, and also in honor of the 
Rev. Mr. White of that place." Dorchester, therefore, is the third oldest town 
in New England, and the first in the old County of Suffolk, having been settled 
several months before Boston, then called by the Indians Shawmut, and by the 
English Blaxton's Neck, as an Episcopal clergyman of that name was the only 
inhabitant 6f the peninsula. || In common with all the early emigrants the/ 
suffered many privations and hardships, but they bore them with a Christian 
manliness and fortitude. Their hearts quailed not at every lion in the way ; 
dangers nerved them with courage, and trials but enhanced their energy. " Oh 
the hunger," says Captain Clap, himself an eye-witness of what he describes, 
" that many suffered and saw no hope in the eye of reason to be supplied only 
by clams, and muscles, and fish. We did quietly build boats, and some went 
fishing, but bread was with many a scarce thin^, and flesh of all kinds as scarce. 
And in those days when in our straits, though I cannot say God sent a raven to 
feed us, as he did the prophet Elijah, yet this I can say to the praise of God's 
glory, that he sent not only poor ravenous Indians which came with baskets of 
corn on their backs to trade with us, which was a good supply unto many, but 
also sent ships from Holland and from Ireland with provisions, and Indian corn 
from Virginia, to supply the wants of his dear servants in this wilderness, both 
for food and raiment. * * * * Thus God was pleased to care for his 
people in time of straits, and to fill his servants with food and gladness. Then 
did all the servants of God bless His holy name, and love one another with pure 
hearts fervently." We could follow with much pleasure the gradual rise of this 
little settlement, tracing step by step its increasing influence and usefulness ; 
but we must pass over half a century of its existence in order to come more 
directly to the topic under consideration. 

By Uie charter of Charles IL and the constitutions of Locke, the Anglican 
Church was the only one legally recognized in South Carolina, though there 
were provisions in both favorable to other creeds. — During its infancy, Carolina 
presented the strange spectacle of a colony founded by bigoted churchmen, and 

• Rev. Dr. Hairi«*s account of Oorcheeter in vol. ix. Mus. Hiat. ColL let aeriee. 
t Alonon*i New Cnf lead Memorial. 



i Wiuthrop** Hietorv of New Cnglaml, l.flS. 
A Capt Roger Clap, in Wiatbrop'e New £ogL 
i Boinaa*a Anoaia, i. 8». 
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S>veraed by Dissenters. Blake was a Presbyterian and Archdale a Quaker. 
Qt thougb described by the latter as '* an American Canaan, a land that flows 
with milk and hopey,"* it was a spiritual desert, for several years elapsed before 
there was a priest to bear the Ark, or minister at the altar ; there were however, 
*** sundry godly Christians there, both prepared for and longing after all the 
edifying ordinances of God.^^f Their Macedonian cry was heard and answered. 
Joseph Lord of Charlestown, Ms. who four years before had graduated at Harvard, 
and who was then teaching school in Dorchester and studying theology with its 
pastor, offered tago thither, and on the 22d of October 1695, those designing to 
emigrate with him were embodied in a church, over which he was solemnly 
consecrated pastor. { The churches of Boston, Milton, Newton, Charlestown, 
and Roxbury, by their delegates or pastors, assisted in the services. The 
gathering of this little flock ^* to encourage the settlement of churches and the 
promotion of religion in the southern plantations,'* is a bright epoch in the moral 
history of New England. Sixty years before, the village of Dorchester had 
planted the first church in Connecticut, and now she had gathered another to 
send to the far distant borders of the south. In little more than a month they 
were ready to embark, and their faith and ardor kept pace with the advancing 
hour of separation. The parting scene was solemnized by the holy services of 
reliffion. Gathered together for the last time in New England, in the house of 
God, their former pastor, Mr. Danforth, preached a most affectionate and 
moving valedictory. The passage selected was from Acts xxi. 4 — 6, in which 
is detailed the parting scene between the disciples at Tyre and Paul and his 
companions; and the peculiar applicability to their own circumstances rendered 
it singularly interesting and appropriate. We can but faintly imagine the effect 
of such a discourse from him who for thirteen years had broken to them the 
bread of life, whose ministrations they now enjoyed for the last time. Around 
them were the cherished scones of childhood, the hearths of their kindred blazed 
here and there, with their thrilling associationsw The thought of their homes, 
their parents, and their companions, their sacred tabernacle, and their beloved 
Tillage, now about to be relinquished forever, rushed to their minds with over- 
whelming potency. But at the sacramental table they had dedicated themselves 
to the service, and they drew not back from the eucharistic covenant On the 
5th of December they sailed, and when the sun sunk beneath the western hills, 
the first missionaries which ever lefl the shores of New England were offering 
up their evening sacrifice on the bosom of the Atlantic. There was something 
morally sublime in the spectacle which they presented. It was not the 
departure of one minister or of one family, but of a whole church. There were 
women there in their feebleness, and children in their helplessness ; there were 
the young in their buoyancy, and the aged in their gravity ; all relations of life 
were there, and all had been consecrated to Christ. The distance which they 
emigrated was geographically short ; but at that period, a century and a half 
ago, the undertaking fully equalled in its dangers the most hazardous voyages 
of the present day ; and a moment's meditation will convince us that there was 
even more heroism in leaving Dorchester for Carolina in 1695, than in sailing 
from Boston to India in 1841. The first part of their voyage was boisterous 
and unpleasant, and on the eighth day they kept a fast on account of the perils 
to which they were exposed ; and He who holds the winds and the waves in the 
hollow of his hand heard their cries, so that on the 20th they landed in Carolina. 
Following the course of the Ashley River they found on its northeasterly bank, 
about twenty miles from Charleston, a rich piece of land whose virgin soil and 
whose stately woodlands with its interlacing vines, and evergreen, misletoe, and 
drapery of moss, were well adapted to their purposes, and which they immedi- 
ately selected for their future home, to which, in memory of their native place, 
they gave the name of Dorchester. Here upon the Ski of February 1696, they 
raised their grateful Ebenezer by celebrating for the first time in Carolina the 

• " A new de«cHptioii of that for tilt Aod pletMot ProvioM of Caxolina, Ac by John Arcbdale, late 
Governor of the Mme.** 
t Rev. Joba Danfortb't Sermoa. 
i Barru'eMoooAtofDotebeater. 
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holy sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The colony of Carolina derived many 
important advantag^es from New England, but nothing which at all equalled the 
benefits conferred through the emigration of this Christian church — the plant- 
ing of it, with all its precious ordinances and influences, in the vicinity of its 
capital. It was a work honorable to the character and worthy of the religion of 
the Puritans. 

Rev. Mr. Danforth, in his valedictory sermon above referred to, said, speaking 
of the southern plantations, that, " there was not in all that country neither 
ordained minister nor any church in full gospel order." The impression which 
this passage conveys is at variance with actual facts, as there were both 
churches and clergymen in South Carolina prior to the arrival of the pious 
Dorchestrians. In I68I-2, according to Dr. Dalcho,* a large and stately church 
surrounded by a white palisade, was erected in Charleston, entitled St. Philips, 
of which Rev. Arthur Williamson was the first pastor, who is known to have 
been here in 1680, and who was succeeded in his office in 1696 by Rev. Samuel 
Marshal, M. A. 

The Baptists, according to Ramsay, who however has given us no authorities 
for his assertion, formed a church in Charleston in 1685, under the pastoral care 
of Rev. Mr. Screven, who had labored for two years previous as an Evangelist, 
and who remained with them until his death in 1713. The incipient measures 
taken to destroy the Protestants by Cardinal Mazarine and Louis X[V. from 
1665 to 1685, caused many of the Huguenots to leave France and seek security 
in less bigoted lands. Forty-five of them were sent over by the English 
Government in the frigate Richmond, in 1680 ; and on the revocation, by Louis 
XIV. on the 8th October 1685, of the edict which Henry IV. on the 13th April 
1598 had signed at Nantz, granting "perpetual and irrevocable liberty of 
conscience to the Protestants," multitudes in the general flight which ensued 
souffht shelter on the banks of the Santee and in the capital of Carolina. 

That they brought their own clergymen with them, and maintained religious 
worship, is evident from an order of the Grand Council, dated 2l8t June 169^ 
which directs " tliat the French ministers and officers of their church be advised 
that they begin their divine exercise at 9, A. M., and about 2 in the afterooon, 
of which they are to take due notice and pay obedience thereunto." The 
Independents also (and till 1730 the church was indiscriminately called Presby- 
terian, Congregational or Independent,) had their meeting house in 1690, and 
the Rev. Benjamin Pierpont, their first minister, was settled in 1691 and died in 
1696-7, when Rev. Mr. Adams for a short time ministered in his place. These, 
with other facts, sufficiently prove that Mr. Danforth erred in his statement, and 
that the church which emigrated from New England was not the first in the 
province of South Carolina. Rev. Mr. Lord remained over twenty years with 
iiis people, when he returned to Massachusetts, and on the 15th June 1730 was 
installed pastor over the church in Chatham. Rev. Hugh Fisher was his 
successor at Dorchester, who dying on the 6th October 1734, was in turn 
succeeded by Mr. John Osgood, a recent graduate of Cambridge, and a native 
of Dorchester, S. C, at which place he was ordained March 24th, 1734-5. 
Under his ministry the church greatly prospered, though the period was one in 
which their temporal affairs were greatly deranged by the Spanish war. 
^ About two years ago," he writes in 1746, "the number of communicants in 
our church were but little over thirty, now there are above seventy." In 1754 
Mr. Osgood removed with the Dorchestrians to Midway in Georgia, at which 
place for a year or two his flock had been gradually gathering. The reasons 
for this change are stated at length in the records of the Midway church.f Mr. 
Osgood was long a blessing to his charge, and for over thirty-eight years he 
preached to them the oracles of God. His family were happily settled around 

* Aa hfiftorioal tecoont of the ProUatant Episcopal Charoh in Sooth Carolina, p 98. Dr. JtaoMay, is 
hit Hiitorv of South Cacolinat pp. U—- 33, places it in 1G90, but I think the tettiokonj which lapportf Dr. 
Daleho*! date coockitive. 

t Vide, an excellent little pamphlet compiled by John B. Mallard. M. A., entitled *' A ihort aoooant of 
the Conf relational Chorch at Midway, Oea" In thti narrative Mr. Mallard hae feliehooely broafbt 
together all the principal facta, collected from a namber of historiaoi, pertainin* to this tntereettnc eet* 
tiement. Woald that every Church in Sottth Carolina and Geoif ia hM a Daldio or a MallaM lo gatlMr 
vp and f tmr w in a eaiQ f iale. 
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him — hiB people were prosperous and contented-^-a chnrch had risen up in the 
midst of the wilderness, and the time had come when he could say with Simeon, 
''Lord, now lettest thoa thy servant depart in peace,*' and in peace he did depart 
on the 2d August, 1773. His dying words were, ** Oh my friends, how sweet it 
is to be with Jesus.** 



CLERICAL HABITS OF STUDY. 

The learned professions, commonly'so called, from their nature, require study 
in those who exercise them. Professional success and usefulness depend upon 
habits of diligent, patient and careful study, as much as upon genius and 
talents. 

These remarks apply with especial force to the Christian ministry. It being 
the first object proposed by the Saviour himself, that the gospel should be 
preached, i. e. declared in the form of public instruction, it is indispensably 
necessary that the life of the Christian minister, be a life of study. Custom, 
and the appointment of Providence, have made it a rule, that the Sabbath shall 
be devoted to the work of public instruction, in the form of sermons, on subjects 
set forth in the Scriptures. Religious assemblies expect to hear, and con- 
scientious ministers generally prepare to deliver, two regular discourses on the 
Sabbath ; besides perhaps a less formal lecture in the evening, or during the 
week, or both ; but as respects the Sabbath especially, no minister can satisfy 
himself or his congregation, with less than two sermons. 

Taking these latter as the extent of the public labors of the minister, and 
leaving out of the estimate, lectures and occasional discourses, it is obvious, 
that in order to the respectable, much more the useful exercise of the ministry, 
there should be a great amount of intellectual labor. To prepare two good 
sermons each week, or one hundred in each year, justly considered, is no light 
matter ; especially if the ministry be exercised in a congregation as intelligent 
as those in the generality of our New England parishes. A man who enters 
the ministry must make application of his best powers of mind, to the investiga- 
tion of sacred subjects, and put into some form the results of his investigations* 
It may not be so material that his sermons be always written out ; yet the ex- 
perience of the most acceptable and useful preachers, has shown that the best 
form of embodying the results of study, is to put them into regularly composed 
and written discourses. And it will doubtless be proper that we consider the 
preparation of public religious discourses as embracing these two things. 

The object of the present essay is to offer a few suggestions upon habits of 
study in ministers. Our remarks will be confined strictly to those studies which 
are professional. If the love of study, a spirit of literary or scientific enter- 
prise, and the careful husbanding of each moment of time, permit the minister 
to pursue objects which are aside from those of his profession, it is welL 
Generally speaking, however, it demands the diligent exercise of a minister's 
best powers of mind and heart, and the whole time which can be appropriated 
to mental toil, to do justice to those studies which are strictly professional. The 
civilian, the physician, the statesman, the liberally educated merchant, the 
wealthy scholar, and others, may find leisure for the pursuits of general literature 
and science. But a minister, with correct views of the objects of the sacred 
oflice, and of the magnitude of the intellectual labors demanded for the proper 
fulfilment of that office, will find little time for such studies. That sacred 
science to which he is devoted, thtohgy, is one, in his pursuit of which he must 
set on the direction of Paul to Timothy, ** Meditate on ihtat things ; give thyself 
vfholly to themJ* To make weekly preparation to deal wisely wi^b immortal 
spirits but "little lower than the angels," to **feed them with knowledge and 
understanding,*' to edify the church, to build up the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ in the earth, a minister must almost literally live in his closet as tbe place 
of prayer and study. 

Public sentiment, in the portions of our country where religious institutions 
are most prized and best supported, is, that the first business of a minister is ta 
study. All expect to see the physician, tbe lawyer, the political man and the 
legislator abroad, mingling among men. The objects of their respective pro- 
fessions require it. But almost every one seems to know that the minister's 
most appropriate place is that particular apartment of his house commonly 
called *'the study." That minister who is known or believed to be little there, 
because he is very much abroad, and whose habits of continual visibleness 
among other men, and the leanness of whose discourses on the Sabbath, give 
occasion to his people to say, **he does not love to study" — that minister cer- 
tainly injures his own influence, depreciates his office in the estimation of other 
men, and limits his usefulness in the service of his Lord and Master. 

Some of the temptations to the neglect of study, to which the minister is 
liable, should be noticed. 

One of these is indisposition to mental toil. He may like to read, for this is 
an easy employment ; but to study, in the sober sense of the term, he may be 
altogether disinclined. This may be a pardonable feeling afler the exhaustion 
of the Sabbath. Sometimes the excitement of Sabbath labors induces an un- 
natural and nervous activity of the mind, requiring to be allayed by rest. And 
Monday, with a studious minister, should be a day of relaxation. But as a 
moody at other times, when, if he be in good health, the minister should be 
engaged in making his preparations for the next Sabbath, it is a temptation 
against which he should watch, and make a firm and conscientious resistance. 

Caution should be exercised against yielding to the influence of imaginary 
ailments, or of real ones which are slight, and would not be heeded a moment 
in the way of some employnient preferred to study. 

The temptation to postpone preparation for the Sabbath till the week is far 
advanced, is another. This may be rendered plausible and powerful to a 
minister, by the fact that he has succeeded, occasionally, in making acceptable 
and respectable preparation in a short space of time, when, by some providential 
occurrence, he has been compelled to change his subject and take another, late 
in the week. Or when peculiar circumstances have given an impulse to his 
mental powers, he may be very successful in the late preparation of a sermoii. 
This however is no warrant for depending upon late studies. And with the 
exception of especial cases, it will generally be found that sermons not studied 
and composed till Friday or Saturday, will be more or less imperfect in their 
preparation, and will come very far short of answering tbe objects of Sabbath 
day preaching. Such sermons will want that richness in Scripture instruction, 
which is the fruit of patient and long continued search of the Bible ; will be 
lacking in appropriateness to the wants of souls ; in clearness of conception, 
connectedness and finish, both in tbe sentiment and rhetorical preparation. In 
short, a Friday or Saturday sermon will generally be an indifferent affair ; a 
written extempore ; scattering, possibly long, but slender, wanting botli in 
substance and soul. 

The temptation may exist to depend upon talent or genius, moderate though 
they be. Where a minister thinks himself possessed of powers, which, under 
high pressure, he can bring to bear upon a subject, and make a sermon while 
he preaches it, study will probably be neglected. 

It ought to be seriously considered by every minister, that the great and 
solemn subjects of divine revelation, and on which it is important to preach, 
cannot be disposed of in the extempore workings of the mind consequent on 
vain confidence. They demand study "with all humility of mind;" and allied 
with this humility, patience, industry, perseverance, and the careful exercise 
of the best powers of the man. The industrious and eloquent Dr. Porter, of 
Andover, once remarked in his lecture room, in speaking of the time requisite 
to prepare a sermon, that he wrote the principal part of his discourse entitled, 
"Great effects from little causes," at a sitting of four hours; but he mentioned 
this as unusual success for him, and he connected with it a caution against 
relying on such eflforts. 
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The temptation to exchange subjects is another. If the discoTery of diffi-* 
cullies, and the necessity for lon^ and patient investiffation of a subject in hand 
incline the minister to retreat from his undertaking, he does injustice both to 
his mind and bis conscience. Yieldingf to this temptation, he accustoms himself 
to make bat moderate efforts at investigation, and becomes an easy and super* 
ficial student And so often as he finds himself brought to a stand, by some 
difficult point, perhaps midway in the preparation of a sermon, he lays it aside ; 
and thus, in process of time, accumulates a stock of half written or quarter 
written sermons, and introductions to sermons, from among which he rarely 
gets help, because that in finishing one of them he will have to grapple again 
with the same difficulties by which be has been conquered before. 

The temptation to misdirected study is another ; falling upon a subject or 
topic curious rather than biblical, important and instructive; and laying out 
upon it time and intellect for which it will not pay, in the spiritual benefit of 
either the preacher or his congregation. 

The temptation to favoritism in subjects is another. This is shown in follow-> 
ing the bias of the mind to preaching mainly upon a certain class of subjects. 
The mind runs in a circle where it is familiar and at home ; but where the 
matter of the sermons will be ** semper eadem.*' Admit that it is important 
to act on the direction, ^ precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept^ 
line upon line, line upon line;" still this cannot warrant the continued reiteration 
of the same topics or subjects, in different forms, as a relief from the necessity 
for studying less familiar ones. 

To study subjects upon which the mind alights, instead of taking the Scrip- 
tores as a book of subjects, is another temptation. In such a habit the subject 
b chosen first, and then the text is hunted up and brought to the subject, rather 
than the subject derived from the text; and its use is little more than to endorse 
the idea which may have been conceived by the preacher, but which may not 
open a field for profitable instruction, or one requiring much labor. It is com* 
paratively easy to start upon a topic and spin out a long line of thoughts, tenuous 
as the spider's web. But this line, wound about the hearer for an age, he will 
hardly feel ; it will produce upon the conscience no sensation like that of a 
chain — a binding chain of holy scriptural truth. 

Another temptation is to begin to compose a sermon without previous, 
deliberate, careful investigation of the subject ; of course without a plan ; and 
depending upon the excitement or friction of composition to give impulse to the 
mind. *^i begin my sermon and write along a little from day to day, as I 
happen to think," said a minister once, in describin^r his process in making a 
sermon. Now if every sermon has a beginnings a mtddU^ and an endj it would 
Bot be strange if, in the process of which we now speak, the sermon, when 
preached, should present itself to the mind of the discerning hearer the wrong 
end first, or by the broadside, or the middlemost. If it be important that we 
should make our hearers begin with the beginning of a subject, and go regularly 
through it with us, then the sermon must begin at the beginning ; and of course 
the preparation of it must be in study, which has reduced to order all the 
thoughts upon it which have been conceived. 

Another temptation is that to night studies. A good brother, a man of talent 
he is too, but apt to study more by night than by day, once said as an apology 
for the defects of a sermon which he read before his association, ^It was 
written in one night" Now if the sermon were a good one, and proper to read 
to a body of ministers, there would seem something of self-compliment under 
cover of the apology, as showing what he can do in a short time. Of this 
Christian modesty would teach to be cautious. But if the sermon were defectivOt 
as the apology professed to confess, then it might with some propriety have 
heen said, ** Brother, why not treat us with so much respect as to read ns a 
sermon to which you have devoted a generous portion of time ; and not give us 
the hurried, nervous and excited lucubrations of one night" 

The association of that favorite phrase <*the midnight lamp," with intellectual 
toil and eminence, is a very unfortunate one. It is difficult to conceive of the 
sight being a better time for the labors of the mind than the day ; or that dark" 
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fU88^ nddnighi darkness, should be more favorable to clear and efficient thinkiog 
than the light of the sun. If the object of study were, to bring the imagination 
into play, or to wake up the fancy into a fit of fflooroy revelling, and to put 
upon paper its diseased nocturnal flights and fanciful ravings, then let the night 
be taken for study. But if the object is to bring into healthy, powerful, and 
successful exercise all the faculties of the soul, and to prepare to meet an 
assembly of immortal souls, with the fruits of deliberate, thorough thinking ; 
then let the Christian minister use the daytime for study. God made the day 
as much for the work of men's minds as for that of their hands. 

Two remarks should here be made respecting Sabbath studies. In the first 
place it is questionable whether they are right Some ministers are so con- 
scientious — and perhaps all should be so— as not to study for the pulpit on the 
Sabbath. In the second place, Sabbath studies, added to the labors of the 
pulpit, are injurious to the health, as inducing excessive fatigue and mental 
excitement. Many a fine constitution is injured thus, probably. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of our own intellectual efforts may be another 
temptation. This perhaps sometimes occasions that changing of subjects of 
study, already mentioned. There may be one natural and go(M cause for this 
dissatisfaction, in the mind of the minister; a conception of what he would 
accomplish in a sermon, if able ; and which, if not beyond his grasp, yet requires 
his longest and strongest reach. This feeling may be turned to excellent 
account, as leading to a high aim, and an extensive view pf a subject. But it 
becomes a temptation when it induces discouragement, and leads to instability 
of mind and a needless change of the subjects of investigation. With this 
may finally arise distaste to the subject itself, of which its nature, as set forth 
in the word of God, should make a conscientious man afraid. To get tired or 
discouraged in studying God's good word is sinful. 

The temptation to preach old sermons often, instead of writing new, is 
another. While the preaching of an old sermon may be occasionally necessary, 
to recall the minds of a congregation to a particular subject on which the 
minister cannot write another and better sermon ; or as rendered unavoidable 
by providential interruptions of the studies of the week ; or by sickness ; or 
when the repetition of a particular sermon is requested by some of the hearers; 
still these cannot justify the practice of frequent preaching of old sermons. 
Along with this may be the temptation to depend upon frequently exchanging 
pulpits with brethren; a practice to a certain extent proper and useful, and 
occasionally necessary ; but a very improper resort, as a relief from the 
necessity for study. 

There is still another temptation of considerable speciousness, that to the 
substitution of pastoral visiting and social intercourse with parishioners, hi 
place of study. It is sometimes said of a minister, "he is a better pastor than 
student." A people are sometimes said to be reconciled to ordinary preaching, 
because their minister is " so good a pastor." Now it should be remembered 
that ministers and their people are not authorized by the Bible to compromise 
the one of these departments of labor for the other. Important as is "testifying 
from house to house, repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ," and desirable as it is that a minister be suitably social in his intercourse 
with his people, yet "publicly " to testify, is placed before this; and for this 
the minister must prepare by private study. But there is another point here to 
be considered ; indolent habits of "study will insensibly and inevitably make a 
minister a poorer pastor. If he is to be instructive and profitable to his people, 
in his pastoral intercourse, he must draw upon his resources of knowledge 
attained by reading and study, as much as in his preparation and preaching of 
sermons. In short, a minister cannot be a good pastor without being a diligent 
student. He is to "bring forth from his treasure, things new and old," in 
pastoral labors as well as public ones; and he will not have them in his treasure, 
to bring forth, unless he accumulates them there by diligent study. 

Another temptation is, to consider the study and preparation of sermons as 
a task, and to be done as a matter of duty, rather than as a privilege and a 
pleasure. This should never be the case in one who professes to have entered 
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the ministry from love to God and his truth, and to precious souls. The mere 
lover of natural science delights in his studies, and pursues them with relish 
and enthusiasm, which in themselves render study a source of enjoyment A 
minister ought not to be behind the mere scholar in this point It is related of a 
late venerable New England minister, that in the latter months of bis life, when 
afflicted with disease and infirmity, and cut ofiT from the pleasure of public min- 
istrations, he continued to solace himself under his bodily sufferings, by pursuing 
study, with his mind's eye upon his people, as he had been accustomed to do in 
his days of vigor and health. Preparation for the pulpit should be, with every 
minister, next to communion with God, his sweetest, most divine employment, 
and to be 80 loved that he shall be reluctant to resign it till he resigns his 
breath. 

Another temptation is to study by the aid of stimulants, or narcotics ; tea, 
coffee, or tobacco, by chewing, smoking, or snuffing. The unhealthy, spasmodic 
and nervous operations of the mind, under such influences, are not what we 
should bring to bear upon the word of God. A very excellent minister, now 
deceased, was several vears since mentioned to the writer of this article, as 
often smoking a segar, before beginning to write a sermon. Is this right, in a 
minister of the gospel ? What if a Byron stimulates his mind for his studies 
with gin. What if a certain British statesman of a former time exhausted half 
a dozen bottles of wine, in a night of intense study, of an affair of state. Let 
not the ^ ambassador for Christ," the messenger of the '* King of kings," call 
to his aid any such instrumentalities. He, of all men, should bring to his studies 
a mind in its most natural and healthy state ; and acting under no other impulses 
than those of conscience, love for the truth and for his work, the impulses of 
the grace of God in the sooL 

Here should be noticed another temptation ; to study with the mind tinged 
and goaded by circumstances unfavorable to the temper, and in the operation of 
unhappy feelings, rather than interested in the faithful investigation of divine 
truth. A shrewd minister once remarked, after listening to a severe and scold- 
ing sermon, <* Brother preaches as though he were accustomed to speak 

to a * rebellious bouse.' " The studies of a minister, almost unconsciously to 
himself, may be influenced by some vexing difficulty, or some irritating con- 
troversy in which he is concerned ; and his mind, in the excitement thus arising, 
may operate powerfully upon almost any subject ; yet with a lamentable want 
of that sacred solemnity and sweetness of spirit which belong to the contem- 
plation of divine truth. 

The temptation to rely upon what are called extempore efforts, is another ; 
if not wholly, yet to such extent, that a minister carries very imperfbct prepara- 
tions into his pulpit ; and depends upon filling up deficiencies there, in preach- 
ing, and under the impulses of the excitement of delivery. It may do for some 
great and eloquent doctor of divinity to stop in his sermon, and throw his spec-* 
tacles up upon his forehead, and turn aside from his notes ; and in the kindling 
of his mind strike out perhaps some of his boldest and best thoughts ; but this 
does not prove that we every day ministers, of only common talents, can safely 
la^ aside the practice of thinking with pen in hand, and depend upon outlines 
of our discourses, written upon half a quarter of a sheet of foolscap, perhaps 
none. Because some Senator or Representative in Congress, upon the spur of 
an occasion, aud in the heat of debate, can throw off tn able speech of half an 
hour, unexpectedly to himself, and which shall electrify the galleries, and turn 
the scale in a vote upon a great question of state ; does it therefore follow that 
a minister in the pulpit can depend upon preaching in this manner? The 
humorous and erratic Rev. David Austin, of Connecticut, used to talk of what 
he called ** preaching extrumpery ;" and such is liable to be much of the preach- 
ing done in a dependence upon extemporary powers, without previous study. 

The temptation to depend upon what may be called intuition, is another, 
giving that view of a subject which one gets at sight, or in a very brief con- 
templation ; and which, however imperfect, may seem to the preacher a good 
and sufficient view. It is possible that a minister might for a time preach a 
sermon, as it were impromptu, every day in the week, thus ; but what would hs 
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the trae worth to a people, of seven such sermons, re^rded as discnssions of 
Scripture subjects, and as so many breakings of the bread of life to a congrej^a- 
tion of immortal souls ? They would be spare food, unquestionably. Among the 
designs of Divine Providence in appointing only one day in seven as a Sabbath 
and season for public instructions, was doubtless this, that the minister of the 
gospel might have ample time to prepare to preach twice instructively and 
powerfully, and that his people should have sufficient time to digest what they 
have heard. Does any minister ordinarily accomplish more than this ? Who 
preaches three times on the Sabbath, and perhaps once, twice, or thrice in the 
week, and always does it well ? Is preaching a work that can be so lightly 
done ? It is related of the eloquent Robert Hall, that when once asked to 
preach a third sermon on the Sabbath, he replied, " Sir, do you think I spit 
siRMOifs ?" What is a sermon, properly estimated and described ? Or rather 
what should it be, in its exhibitions of the truth of God, and its effects on the 
hearts and minds of men ? It is not a composition thrown off as one would talk 
at his evening fireside, or as a demagogue would make an harangue in a town 
meeting or a political caucus. It is a message from the Lord of Hosts to sinful, 
wandering, dying men ; a solemn affair, therefore. 

But we should mention some of the appropriate characteristics of ministerial 
•tady. 

1. CoMcierUiousness, Intellectual toil is a minister's duty, as much as prayer 
and keeping his own heart. For neglect of this, or inefficiency and languor, 
he should weep in secret places, as for other sins of which he is conscious. 

3. System and Regularity, Nothing can be done without these. With so 
much as we have seen, to be accomplished every week, that minister is beside 
himself who has no rules for study. He should have his hours sacred to this 
purpose, as much as when a student in the Theological Institution or the 
College ; and observe them as a matter of conscience ; except when prevented 
or called from his employment, by providential occurrences. 

3. hUenseness. There is what may be called the play of the mind, in undi- 
rected, miscellaneous musings, or in reading miscellaneously ; in which nothing 
of importance is accomplished. Study is £e fixing of the mind upon a subject 
of investigation, and working its powers with energy, closeness, determination, 
desire for clear understanding of it, and with deep interest in every step of 
advance made ; with an absorption of the mind in which the minister shall 
scarce realize anything that passes about him, and in which the sacking of a 
city going on would hardly arrest its pursuit The habit of this is of first im- 
portance to the theological student and Christian preacher. Nothing important 
li ever done with a Scripture subject, without intense fixedness of mind. 

4. Patience and Deliberation. To toil, hour after hour, day afler day, to be 
willing to do this, in order to overcome the difficulties of a subject; to labor 
quietly to clear up for one's own mind and for the minds of a congregation, a 
perplexing point; to be discouraged by nothing short of unfathomable mystery, 
arrested by nothing but an arrival at that point where seems heard the monition, 
** Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ; " to study thus, and to do it habitually 
and cheerfully, is a great attainment for a Christian minister. The longer a 
Scripture subject is contemplated, the more it will unfold itself to the under- 
standing. Continued research where there is matter for it, cannot fail of its 
reward. The Holy Spirit will bless such studies. 

A minister should never feel that he has examined a subject sufficiently, or 
pushed his researches far enough, while he finds new unfoldings, and additional 
information in the word of God. That accumulation of materials for a sermon 
which patient industry accomplishes, that extended view of a subject gained in 
assiduous, untiring pursuit, wherever it is to be traced in the Bible, is of ines- 
timable worth, to tlie conscience of the minister and to the heart of the spiritual 
and intelligent hearer. 

5. Love of study is an important point of character. So essential is this to 
the man in the sacred office, that if he have it not, it renders questionable his 
call to this high and holy work. The difference between men, as to their emi- 
nence in any profession, especially the ministry, is owing to no one thing mora 
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than to this, the difference in the degree of their love of study. Moderate talents 
'will outstrip commanding and brilUant ones oflen, through this cause. A man 
whose extensive success might be little anticipated, from the mediocrity of his 
talents, with a thirst for study will become a more profitable preacher and a 
more inestimable guide to souls, than a splendid genius, whose love for study is 
but moderate. To delight in research for divine truth, to know no enjoyment 
like that found in digging for the inexhaustible treasures of the ''good word of 
God," this is of more worth, as a security for diligence and success in the min- 
isterial work than the talents of Gabriel without it. The genuine lover of study 
when occupied in his room will deprecate the thought of interruptions, will 
dread to hear the knocker or bell of his front door, or the foot-fall approaching 
his apartment, warning him that some one has called whom he must even from 
necessity see. For aside from its interference with both his progress and 
enjoyment in study, he knows not what it may cost him. A venerable New 
England minister, lately deceased, whose published sermons bespeak him a 
thorough student, once said, that from being called out of his study at a par- 
ticular time, he lost a thought upon which he had just struck, but had not 
written down ; and that thought he never, to his own consciousness, succeeded 
in recovering. A true lover of study fears the expense of interruption to his 
progress in the accumulation of thoughts. 

6. Dinni€restedne$8t or supreme regard for the good of others. The studies of 
the Christian minister stand related to the spiritual benefit of hundreds of souls 
committed to his charge. If his heart be in the state in which the heart of a 
Christian minister ought to be, this consideration will be oflen before his mind, 
* I am endeavoring to help my people to understand more clearly this doctrine, 
or precept ; or to illustrate for their edification this point of Christian experience ; 
to make lodgements of the word of God upon the consciences of sinners for 
their disturbance, counsel, conviction, and conversion.' He has the high privi- 
lege of being permitted to prepare his mind to act on the minds of o^ers, for 
their help in understanding the *' thinffs of the Spirit of God ;" and it is employ- 
ment in which he finds sweeter satisfaction than can be known by any teacher 
of mere science. 

7. The studies of a minister may be characterized by the iourct on which he 
relies for his materials for thought — the Bible. Authors may be examined and 
studied to advantage. But the Divine Author of all truth, the Holy Spirit, is to 
be continually relied upon. The materials for thinking which are found in the 
Bible, are alone those which are worthy of the exercise of the best powers. The 
books of men have soundings. But the word of God is a deep, a shoreless, and 
a glorious ocean of divine truth, which no human line can fathom, no stretch of 
human thought can measure. 

8. PraynfvlnesB and Spirituality. These two characteristics are named 
together, as belonging among habits of study, because the one induces the 
other; and both are essential in the minister. What is ever accomplished 
without these ? There may be produced the results of pure intellection, where 
there has been no earnest supplication for the divine guidance and blessing 
in study ; and where, of course, spirituality is wanting. But with all that may 
be rational and ingenious, and showing the intellectual powers of the minister ; 
it remains a serious question, how far his preaching will be " good to the use 
of edifying;'' and "ministering grace unto the hearer." In the preparation of 
that sermon which you desire to have ''baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire," your accumulation of materials in the study of the sacred Scriptures, 
your arrangement, your meditation of every division or topic, your conceivings 
of every thought, your composition of every sentence, should be prosecuted in 
a frame of spirit and a wakefulness of mind, gained by going to the footstool of 
the eternal throne. It is good oflen to lay down the pen, and bow the knee, 
and lifl the heart in prayer. The mind may have become perplexed ; or its 
conceptions may want clearness and vividness. In a season of prayer, relief 
may be gained. There may have come over the spirit of the minister a gale 
of self-complacency in his success in study ; and pride may have grieved the 
Holy Spirit to retire and leave him to find out his own weakness, aod to leara 
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that there is an end of successful study of divine truth where the man is left to 
himself. And he may find occasion to say, with Job, ^ Behold I go forward, but 
he is not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive him : on the left hand 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him ; he hideth himself on the right 
hand that I cannot see him." And in prostration before God, with confession 
of his sins of self-confidence, and in renewed seeking of divine aid, he may hear 
a voice speaking to him, that he ** go forward ; *' and again may find his labors 
crowned with that success which God vouchsafes to the returning, penitent, 
and humble. 

There are powerful reasons by which such attention to study might be urged 
upon the Christian minister, such as these : — his peace of conscience wiUiio 
himself; the increase of his fitness to do good in this sinful and miserable 
world ; his own spiritual prosperity and comfort in his work ; the shortness of 
his time to live and to labor for Christ; the immorality and wickedness of indo- 
lence in such a work as the ministry ; the immeasurable importance of the 
interests of the souls committed to his charge ; and the glory of his Lord and 
Redeemer. These and many other motives press him to fidelity in his duties 
as a student And one other reason, which should give force to all these, is 
that the minister, aa a student^ must ** give account of himself to God." His 
Lord has said respecting all trusts committed to him, ^Occupy till I come." 
In the ^ last day," the use he has made of his powers of mind, and of the 
precious time given him for the purposes of study, will be brought into solemn 
review. His wasted moments, hours, days, his misdirected efforts ; his labo- 
rious, ingenious, but unprofitable trifling ; all will be reviewed and answered 
for to the Judge, if they have been among his habits as a student The minis- 
ter, above all men on the face of the earth, should dread receiving the rebuke 
on that day, ** Thou wicked and slothful servant" On the other hand, bis 
fidelity in the employment of his time ; his diligent cultivation and improvement 
of every talent ; his having conscientiously wrought all his powers to the best 
purpose, in his study of the word of God, and for the instruction of his dying 
fellow men ; all these will be reviewed with holy joy. It will be of little con- 
sequence whether his talents have been moderate or eminent ; his station one 
in the city or in the country ; public or retired. But to have it said of him in 
that day, "He hath done what he could;" to be permitted to see there the 
fruits of all his mental toil, however arduous, anxious, and exhausting, in the 
good which has resulted to the souls of men, and to the kingdom of Christ ; to 
be permitted to rejoice with those whom his labors have won to Christ, led in 
the way of his steps, and trained for the high services of his heavenly kingdom; 
and to receive the approval of the Master he has served, " Well done, good and 
faithful servant," this will be honor and joy which an angel might delight to 
receive. 



SELECT UTERARY AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT B RITAIN. 
A SocixTT was formed, a few months since, in London, called " The Parker Society," 
for the purpose of repabliehing the writings of those veneral)le divines, by whose instru- 
mentality the reformation of the Church of England in the 16(h century was effected. It 
is named from Parker, the first archbishop in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, by his 
patronage and aid, countenanced the original publication of many of the works, which it 
is proposed to reprint The number of members is now 3,400. Each is to contribute 
the sum of £1 annually. The whole of the amount received will be expended in reprint- 
ing the writings of the reformers, vfitfumt abridgemetUt alUration or omisnon, so as to 
supply each subscriber a copy of every work that is printed, in return for his or her sub- 
scription, without any additional charge. It was calculated that if there should be 2,000 
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tnbeoriben, (bur octavo Tolumei, containing above 2,000 pages, will be retnrned to each 
snbecriber annually. Not a single copy of any work will be printed which is not posi- 
tively engaged. The series will embrace, either in whole or in part, the works of the 
following authors : — Bishops Ridley, Coverdale, Pilkington, Bale, Archbishops Sandys, 
Grindal, Parker, Aichdeacon Philpot, Rev. Thomas Becon, Qneen Catharine Parr, 
Edward VI., Lady Jane Grey, Queen Elizabeth, Dr. Alexander Nowell ; also. Sermons 
preached at St Paul's Cross, before Edward VI., Elizabeth, and the Universities. The 
above will be followed by the works of WhitgiA, Jewell, Hooper, Cox, Cranmer, Brad- 
ford, Fulke, Fox, Haddon, Latimer, Rainolds, Tindal, Frith, Barnes, etc. The series 
will be completed in ten years. The members of this Society, for tlie most part, sym- 
pathize with that portion of the established church which has been termed Evangelical, 
And which are opposed to the recent movements at Oxford. 

The London Missionary Society have now 205 laborers in their missions, besides 451 
native evangelists and catechists, making a total of 676 European and native assistants 
and missionaries. The expenditure amounts to £90,000 per annum. Tfie contributions 
fathered from the native churches last year, amounted to a sixtk part of the total 
inoome of the Society. 

The number of members on the books of the University of Oxford, in 1840, was 
5,440 ; members of convocation, 2,758. Christ Church College has the largest number 
of members, viz. 497; Brazen-nose, 221; Queen's, 179; Oriel, 166; Exeter, 145; 
Balliol, 144, etc. The members of convocation at Oxford, and of the Senate at Cam- 
bridge, are the actual residents. The members of the Senate at Cambridge, in 1840, 
were 2,780, (22 more than at Oxford) ; the total number on the boards, was 5,696, (256 
more than at Oxford). Trinity College had 942 students; St John's, 578; Caius, 
142 ; Queen's, 128 ; Emmanuel, 111, etc. The popularity of Trinity and St John's 
is owing, in part, to the greater number of charitable foundations possessed by them. 

GERMANY. 

In the "Zeitschrifl filr die Kunde des Morgenlandes,*' edited by the distinguished 
Orientalists, Ewald, Gabelentz, Kosegarten, Lassen, Neumann, Rodiger, and F. 
Rflckert, we find valuable testimonials to the labors of some of the American mission- 
aries in Western Asia. Prof. Rodiger of Halle, in an article on the Syriac language, 
after referring to the much controverted question, whether that language is still spoken, 
says ; *< A sufficient knowledge of the matter, however, we have derived from the 
notices of some American missionaries, who turned their attention to the Nestorians 
that live near the lake Oofoomiah. Mr. Eli Smith, who now resides in Beirut, and Mr. 
Dwjght, [of Constantinople,] were commissioned to investigate the missionary field, 
particularly the country included in ancient Armenia, and that of the Nestorians in the 
western provinces of Persia. They executed their commission with happy success in 
the years 1831 and 1832. Their journals, in the highest degree interesting and 
instructive, appeared first in a fragmentary form, in 1831 and 1832, in the Boston 
Missionary Herald ; then fully, in two vols., Boston, 1833. Several extracts firom this 
work — by no means estimated in Germany as it deserves — may be found in my notices 
of it in the December number of the Allgem. Litt Zeitung, 1837. In accordance with 
their suggestions, a missionary station has been established, where now Mr. Perkins 
conducts the education of several Nestorian ecclesiastics, in which he employs the 
dialect of the modem Syriao that is spoken there.^ This dialect is the mother-tongue 
(»f all the Nestorians, who live in the Kurdish Mountains, particularly in the Hakary 
country, and around the lake Ooroomiah, as likewise of most of the Syrian Christians, 
Nestorians, Jacobites, and the Chaldeans, (i. e. the Nestorians and Jacobites who have 

* MbtioBary Hsrald, January, 1637. 
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been ooDTerted to Papacy,) in the upper regions of the Tigris, and in the te rr it o r y of 
Diarbekir, Mardin, Mofal/' etc. In the last nnmber of the Journal for 1840, Prof. 
Rddiger says that he had jast received from Mr. Perkins, in addition to seyeral MSS. 
in the modem Syriac, foar original letters, three of which were sent to the mission in 
Ooroomiah, by Mar Simeon, the present Nestorian patriarch. The other is from the 
priest Abraham. An account of these letters is given, accompanied by the Syriao text 
of one of them, with a Oerman translation. 

The Journal, to which we have just adverted, contains a very interesting article of 
eO or 70 pages, entitled « Kurdish Studies," by Rodiger and A. F. Pott The Kurdish 
language belongs to the same family with the Persian, as is shown, incontrovertibly, by 
the grammatical element, as well as by its main lexical peculiarities. In its more con- 
fined relation, it is united with the modem Persian, though it deviates in many respects, 
as in the corraption of some of the sounds, the shortening of the flection, the entire 
loss of the derivation-suffixes, etc. Many Arabic words have become incorporated into 
both these languages. The Kurdish has, also, adopted not a few Turkish words. But 
this influx of foreign terms has not essentially changed its grammatical stractnre. It is 
the dominant language in the whole territory of Kurdistan, which is bounded on the 
north by Armenia, on the east by Aserbijan and the Persian Irak, on the south by 
Khnsistan and the territory of Bagdad, and on the west by the Tigris. In the winter 
the Nomadic Kurds remove, with their flocks, from the mountains to the plains, and 
thence wander into the adjoining territories. Some tribes and families dwell at a great 
distance from Kurdistan Proper, as in Loristan and around the Persian Gulf; some in 
the pashalics of Haleb and Damascus, and in Asia Minor. On the whole their country 
may be estimated at about 3,000 square miles. The Zagros sends up the highest monn* 
tain summit in Kurdistan, and divides the whole into two unequal parts. What is west 
of the Zagros belongs, at least nominally, to the Turkish empire. This includes a great 
part of the ancient Assyria. The part which lies east of the Zagros embraces a section 
of old Media. 

It should seem that measures are to be taken by the four great powers of Europe to 
secure adequate protection for the Christian population of Syria. This is owing to the 
representations of the king of Prassia, who was prompted to this benevolent work by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian ambassador to the Swiss Cantons, and formerly sec- 
retary of Niebuhr at Rome. 

The king of Prassia is very favorable to efforts which are made for the conversion of 
the Jews. He and the royal family are annual subscribers to the funds of the Mission- 
ary Schools in Berlin. The number of Jews in Hungary is at least 300,000, of whom 
about 12,000 reside in Pesth. About one third of these 12,000, are reformed Jews, who 
have wholly discarded the Talmud, and the ceremonies and serrices of the synagogue, 
and hold to the Old Testament alone as of divine authority. Their rabbi preaches 
legnlarly from the Old Testament, adopts a far simpler form of worship than that 
of the synagogue, and is attended by a large congregation. The nnmber of Jews in 
the Grand Dnehy of Posen is more than 73,000. 

UNITED STATES. 

The most important works which have lately appeared in this country are Dr. Rob- 
inson's Researches in the Holy Land, and Mr. Stephens's Incidents of Travels in 
Central America. The latter we have not read. They are said to be full of interest. 
Mr« Catherwood's numerous and exact drawings add greatly to their value. Dr. 
Robinson's investigations in Palestine have come out in three large and well executed 
octavo volumes, embracing more than 2,000 pages. They are to be accompanied by a 
number of maps and drawings, which will be put together in a separate volume in the 
form of an Atlas. The work bears evidence of laborious research, accnrate learning, 
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•omid jodgmeat, and a clear peroepUon of the wants of biblical ftodenta. The light 
which ia thrown on many placet, memorable in lacred history, is not only new, but 
clear and conyincing. The appearance of this work will render necessary a revision of 
aU oar Sunday School Geographies, Maps of Palestine, Bible Dictionsries, etc. A 
I of error, which has been accumulating for a long time, will now be swept away. 



NOTICES OP NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A HisUniad Diaeourse^ delivered by request hrfare the citizens ef FarmingUm^ Ct.^ 
J{(n€mher 4. 184U, ia eommemonUion of the orynnal aeiUgfmemt ^ the tmdent Town, 
in 1640. By Rev J^oak Porter, Jr. Hartfurd, lb4i. pp. 90. 

The occasion on which this Discourse was delivered was one of special interest to no 
inconsiderable number of the inhabitants of the central portion of Connecticut. The 
territory of the ancient town of Farmington comprised witliin its limits the whole of 
the ample domain which is now occupied by the towns of Farmington, Berlin, South- 
ington, Burlington, Bristol, and Avon, containing, by the census of 1640, an aggregate 
population of 11,651. l^hese towns were all originally ** daughter settlements" of 
Farmington, which in due time were constituted parishes, and at length separate 
towns. They are now among the most flourishing towns in the State, particularly' ia 
the pursuits of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The relations of kindred and 
dependence which for a long time subsisted between them and the parent colony, 
rendered Farmington for many years a place of much commercial enterprise, and laid 
the foundations of private wealth and taste for which the place is distinguished l>eyond 
most agricultural towns. 

The first settlement of Farmington in 1640, was effected in a manner scarcely less 
formal than that of Hartford had been five years before ; and that too, by a portion itt 
the same colony, almost as soon as they had become quietly established in their new 
home on the banks of the Connecticut. They were constituted a distinct church ia 
1645, and the Be v. Roger Newton, their first minister, was settled at the same time. 
His wife was the daughter of Rev. Thomas Hooker of Hartford. The second minister 
of Farmington was the son of Rev. Thomas Hooker, who exercised his ministry thirty- 
one years, until his death. The other ministers in succession have been Rev. Samuel 
Whitman, from 1706 to 1751; Rev. Timothy Pitkin, from 1753 to 1785; Rev. Allea 
Olcott, firom 1787 to 1791 ; Rev. Joseph Washburn, from 1795 to 1806; and Rev. Noah 
Porter, D. D., since 1806. 

The several churches in the surrounding parishes, once included within the limit* 
of Farmington, were organized in the order of the following dates. Kensington, 1705; 
New Britain, 1754; Worthington, 1773;* Southington, about 1728; Bristol, 1744; 
Burlington, 1783; Northington, 1751 ; Second Cbutch in iNorthington, 1818 f Of the 
pastors of these churches, those who have been most distinguished for the duration 
of their ministry, and for their eminence among the Connecticut clergy of former 
times, were Rev. John Smalley, D. D of New Britain ; Rev. Benoni Upson, D. D. of 
Kensington; Rev. Samuel Newell of Bristol; Rev. William Robinson of Southington ; 
Rev. Samuel Goodnch of Worthington ; Rev. Jonathan Miller of Burlington. 

Bdr. Porter's discourse abounds in interesting facts and graphic strokes of delineation, 
Hlostratlve of the history and the moral and physical characteristics of the town. The 
Talne of the pamphlet is also increased by nearly fif\y pages of notes, the greatest part 

• Ths town of Bsriin wm mad* from tbeM three parleliM in 1785. 
f Tbs two parUliee ia NortkiogUm were niede a town, by tke oans of Avoo, io 1830. 
TOL. XIF. 1 i 
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of which were farnished to the author by other persons, to whom they are severally 
accredited ; persons possessing particalar facilities for making the researches required , 
in such a manner as to secure the greatest fulness and accuracy in the historical details. 
A number of extracts, curious as well as sensible and instructive in the facts they 
record, are given from the manuscripts of Governor Treadwell, whose venerated name 
will long remain a distinguished honor to Farmington, as the place of his residence. 
The author, in the body of his discourse, thus alludes to two important circumstances 
in the history of the town connected with the labors of this eminent individual. " To 
this town," he says, " in the person of tliis honored and venerated man, is to be traced 
the school system of Connecticut" Again, he observes, " Under his auspices, as its 
first president, was formed, in this town, in 1810, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions." A short biographical notice of Governor Treadwell, with a 
just and discriminating estimate of his talents and worth, drawn up by Rev. Dr. Porter, 
of Farmington, is among the interesting papers in the appendix to the discourse. There 
are also sketches, by different contributors to this portion of the pamphlet, of a number 
of other men, who have reflected honor upon the town by their eminent public 
services. 

The American public have reason to be thankful for every such valuable contribution 
to the materials of our history. Let it be regarded as incumbent on every considerable 
town in the older sections of the country to imitate the example of Farmington. If 
their next centennial anniversaries should be suffered to pass by unimproved for this 
purpose, much that ought to be put upon record for the instruction of posterity will be 
lost beyond recovery. 

It is the more important that the present period should be seized upon to secure for 
the benefit of coming generations a competent knowledge of the noble ancestry of this 
country, because, as a people, we are rapidly passing into a new and different era, in 
which the impression of those stern and simple virtues which were our glory in the 
persons of our fathers, will, we may fear, be less and less perceptible from the number 
of examples remaining among us. This transition state of society had been already 
entered upon when Governor Treadwell penned the following observations in his 
history of Farmington, which appear at the conclusion of one of the ** extracts from 
his manuscripts," found on the pages of this appendix. 

'* Labor," writes this upright sage and patriot, " is growing into disrepute ; and the 
time when the independent farmer and reputable citizen could whistle at the tail of his 
plough, with as much serenity as the cobbler over his Inst, is fast drawing to a close. 
The present time makes a revolution of taste and of manners of immense import to 
society ; but while others glory in this as a great advance in refinement, we cannot 
help dropping a tear at the close of the golden age of our ancestors, while with a 
pensive pleasure we reflect on the past, and with suspense and apprehension anticipate 
the future." 

It should be observed that the high intellectual and moral characteristics of the New 
England fiithers appear to have been duly appreciated by the author of the discourse 
before us; about twenty pages of which, in the commencement, are occupied with a 
historical account of the Puritans of £ngland, and the Pilgrims of this country, with a 
liberal and sound exposition of their principles and designs. 

Sixteenth .Annual Report of the American Tract Society, Mw York, May 12, 1841. 
pp. 144. 

There have been printed by this Society, during the past year, 4,182,000 tracts, com- 
prising 33,274,000 pages ; 254,710 volumes, comprising 62,684,500 pages ; total pub- 
lications, 4,436,710, or 95,958,500 pages. Of the Evangelical Family Library of 15 
volumes, there have been circulated during the year 2,301 sets ; of the Christian 
Library of 45 volumes, 542 sets, and 185 sets of volumes 16 to 30 } and of Gallaudet's 
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Scriptare Biog^phj in 6 volumes, 1,074 sets. Receipt! daring the year, for pnblicatioof 
sold, $57,210 96. Donations from Branches and Auxiliaries, $11,378 21; from life 
directors, $7,361 82; life members, $6,030 19; annual subscriptions and other donations, 
$16,981 39. Total amount of donations, (including $23,395 25 for foreign distribution, 
$770 for volume enterprise, and $66 for perpetuating volumes and tracts,) $41,751 6l. 
Total receipts, $98,962 59. The Corresponding Secretaries of this Society are the 
Rev. Messrs. William A. Uallock, Oman Eastman, and R. S. Cook ; Treasurer, Mr. 
Moses Allen ; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. O. R. Kingsbury. 

Tioenty- Seventh jSmmal Report qf the American Tract Society^ Boston, May 26, 1841. 

pp. 83. 

This Society, which was originally the Parent institution, is now an efficient 
auxiliary. Ito donations, (which amounted, last year, to $29,969 66,) &c. are included 
in those of the New York Society. Rev. Seth Bliss, Corresponding Secretary ; Mr. 
George Denny, Treasurer. 

The Fifteenth ,^hmual Report qf the American Home Missionary Society, JVeto York, 
May 12, 1841. pp. 1^. 

The whole number of missionaries and agents in the service of the Society, during 
the past year, was 690 ; being 10 more than the number employed the preceding year. 
The sum of missionary labor performed was equal to 501 years. These labors were 
bestowed on 862 congregations and missionary districts, in 21 States and Territories of 
the Union, and also in Canada and Texas. In 80 of the missionary churches, seasons 
of special revival of religion were enjoyed ; and the number of hopeful conversions 
reported was 3,285. There were, also, added by letters from other churches 1,758, 
making the total of additions 4,616. The number of pupils instructed in Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes, under the direction of the missionaries, was about 54,100. 
The receipts amounted to $85,413 34. These receipts are $7,068 14 more than those 
of the preceding year. Corresponding Secretaries, Rev. Messrs. Milton Badger ami 
Charles Hall; Treasurer, Mr. Jasper Corning; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Ripley. 

Forty- Second Anntud Report of Vie Massachusetts Missionary Society^ Boston, May 25, 
1841. pp.48. 

Receipts, $17,581 31. The whole amount contributed to Home Missions, from 
Massachusetts, during the past year, was $21,449 74. Of this sum, $8,796 21 were 
expended in the limits of the State. The remainder was remitted to the Parent Society. 
Rev. Joseph S. Clark, Secretary; Dea. John Punchard, Salem, Treasurer; Mr. Ben- 
jamin Perkins, Boston, Assistant Treasurer. 

Proceedings of the Baptist General Convention for Foreign Missions. 

This body met in Baltimore, April 28, 1841. The number of delegates present was 
uncommonly large. Of 320 members, only 59 were absent. Rev. William B. John- 
eon, D. D. of South Carolina was chosen President, and Rev. Rufus Babcock, Jr., D. D. 
of New York, Secretary. The receipts of the Board during the year ending April 16, 
1841, were $56,948 42, and the expenditures $61,860 27. There have, also, been 
received from the American and Foreign Bible Society $15,000, from the American 
Tract Society $4,700, from the United States' government (for the support of Indian 
schools) $4,400. The number of missions under the care of the Board is 20 ; stations 
and out-stations, 80; missionaries and assistant missionaries, 97; native preachers and 
anistants, 1,02 ; churches, 68 ; baptisms the past year, 487; members of mission churches, 
more than 2,900; schools, 44; scholars reported, 872. Secretaries, Rev. Lucius 
BoUes , D. D. and Rev. Solomon Peck ; Treasurer, Hon. Heroan Lincoln. 
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Report of the Exeemthe Committee of the American Tempenmce Union, 1841. 

The Fidh Anniversaiy of the American Temperance Union, which is now the leading 
and roost efficient temperance organization in the United States, was held in New York 
on the Uth of May, \64l. The Hun. Theodore Frelinghuysen, who presided, opened 
the meeting with an address. He was followed by Mr Taylor of the New York State 
Temperance Society; Dr. Charles Jewett, from Massachusetts; Professor Goodrich, of 
Yale College ; Rev. Mr. Scott, of Stockholm, Sweden ; Rev. Robert Baird ; Kev. Mr. 
Bingham, of the Sandwich Islands ; John Tappan, £sq. of Boston ; and Mr. John 
Hawkins, of Baltimore. 

The report this year presents a peculiarly animating and encouraging view of the 
progress and prospects of the temperance reform. The report estimates the number of 
drunkaids who have been reformed, in consequence of temperance efibrts in this and 
other countries, at 35,000; of whom 5,600 have united with Christian churches. 
During the last year, the Union has put into circulation 105,000 numbers of their 
Journal; 200,000 of the Juvenile Temperance Advocate; 3,000 of their last Report; 
24,000 tracts, handbills, and almanacs; 26,000 Extras of the New York Observer and 
New Yoik Evangelist, with extracts from Anti-Bacchus; and 75,000 of the Beer Trial 
at Albany. — President of the Union, John H. Cocke, of Virginia ; Secretaries, Rev. 
John Marsh and Dr. Lyndon A. Smith; Treasurer, Mr. Jasper Corning. 

BiMory of the Colonisation of the United SUUeo, By George Bancroft. Abridged by the 
m/Aor, In two wtumts, 12mo, Boston: Charles 0. Little and James Brown. 
1841. 

This is a condensation of the whole of Bancrofl's elegant and popular work, as far 
as now published, in three octavo volumes, within the compsss of about 650 doodecimo 
pages. The two volumes of the abridgement are conveniently pat up in one, in the 
copy before us, and can be had in this form when preferred. It is not accompanied with 
any preface by the author, from which we may learn to what extent the less is an 
epitome of the larger work, an omission which is accounted for by the fact that the 
present publication is merely an enterprise of the publishers, and which is supplied by 
a brief notice of theirs, in which they say : <* The present abridgement, made at our 
request, is not designed as a full abstract of the larger work from which it is taken. 
Much has been omitted altogether. The object, kept steadily in view, has been to 
give an authentic account of the colonization of the United States, in a simple and 
continued narrative, adapted to the young. It is hoped the volume may in private 
engage attention, and at school may serve usefully as a class-book for reading, or as a 
manual for instruction in the early history of the country.*' While the interest of this 
work to the greatest number of readers will be rather increased than diminished by the 
condensed form in which it is here presented, a much greater number than before will 
also have it within their reach. 

History of the Establishment and Progress of the Christian Religion in the Islands of 
the Sotah Sea ; teith preliminary notices of the Islands and of their Inhabitants. 
lUvstrated by a Map. Boston : Tappan dL DenueU 1641. lUmo. pp. 387. 

It is the object of this book to present ** a clear and connected view of the operations 
of the London Missionary Society in the Islands of the South Sea *' Many interesting 
accounts of the^e missions, at different perirjds and at different localities, have been 
given to the public ; thntogh which the author of this work has been furnished with 
abundant materials fiom the most authentic sources of information. A complete view 
of these most interesting missionary operations and of their signal results, in a oon- 
▼enient form for Sabbath school libraries, as well as for Christian families which can 
possess comparatively but few books, was a desideratum which is happily supplied by 
4he wciwaae before us. A neat Introduction, written, as we onderstand, by a professor 
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in one of oar colleges, girea a eketoh of the beneficial changes wrought in the temporal 
condition of these Islanders by ^e infloence of the gospel. A deep impression of the 
happy contrast in this respect between a state of heathenism and ChiisUaoity will be 
made by a thorough perusal of this book, the first four chapters of which are devoted 
to a description of the moral and physical habits of the people previous to the introduc- 
tion of Christian teachers among them. 

A Disemtrse, on the Moral It^fiuence of Rail-Roads. By L. F, Dimmick, Pastor of the 
/forth Churchy J^Tewburyport^ Ms, Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1841. 32nio. pp. 125. 

In December, 1838, when an application was about to be made, by the Western Rail- 
Road Corporation, to the Legislature of Massachusetts, for aid to complete their under- 
taking, a Circular was addressed to the clergy of the Sute by a committee of the Cor- 
poration, inviting each of them to deliver a discourse from the pulpit '' on the moral 
e£S?ct8 of rail-roads in our widely extended country." It was thought that such a 
measure would help to secure a favorable reception for the proposal to be made to the 
Legislature, by exciting a deeper interest in such enterprises among the whole people 
of the Commonwealth. The Discourse before us is the first response to this call which 
has fallen under our notice. The very equivocal character, to speak in the softest 
terms, of that moral influence which shall be produced by establishments^ however 
useful in other respects, whose operations are carried on without a strict conformity to 
the command which requires a rest from worldly business on the Sabbath, may have 
created a doubt with the clergy whether the subject could be so presented from the 
pulpit as to further the wishes of the Corporation ; even admitting the propriety of 
associating an object of this nature at all with the functions of the sacred office. Mr. 
Dimmick, however, at a period when this secular bearing of the service had ceased to 
be an objection, has taken it up in a most faithful spirit; and the discourse before us 
is the result of his meditations on this very important theme. He takes the position 
that " the moral influence of rail-roads will be very much as it shall be made^ by the 
observance or violation of the law of the Sabbath." He proceeds to a preliminary 
discussion of the subject of the perpetuity and universal obligation of the Sabbath, and 
comes in the conclusion to a close and cogent appeal to the directors of lail-roads, the 
owners of steamboats, &jq. The discourse is published in a small volume, neatly bound 
in cloth and lettered, and makes a convenient manual for distribution. 

i 
Memoir cf Jformand Smith ; or the Christian serving God in his business. By Rev, Joel 
HaweSf D. D, Fublished by the American Tract Society. 

We are not surprised to see this excellent little volume issuing from the press of the 
Tract Society. It is most happily fitted to do good, and to be acceptable in promiscuous 
circulation. 

A, Sermon^ delivered in HaUotoeU, June 24, 1840, before the Maine Missionary Sodetu, at 
its Thirty-Third Anniversary, By Elijah Jones, Minister qf the Congregatwnal 
Church in Minot, Portland : Alfred Mitchell. 1840. pp. 46. 

This is a practical and appropriate sermon, from 2 Chron. zvii. 9, '* And they taught 
in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, and went about through- 
out all the cities of Judah, and taught the people." The preacher maintains that a well 
conducted system of home missionary operations is indispensable ; that it » important 
that able and faithful missionaries should be employed ; and that it is God's will that 
we should support them. The Maine Missionary Society employed during the year 
183d-40, 72 missionaries, whose united labors amounted to 19 years. From the bc^gin- 
niog of the Society 410 years of labor have been performed. The ezpandiUupesy last 
year, were f6,679 49. 
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SUep and Dreams: A Lecture delivered before the Middletown Young Men's Lyceum. 
By Daniel D. Whedon^ M, A., Professor of Ancient Languages in the WesUyan 
VrdversUy. 1841. pp. 13. 

This is a ytrj spirited and eDtertainin^ discassion of a subject which has always 
interested, and always baffled curiosity. The author shows an intimate acquaintance 
with his theme. 

Early Christian Lessons continued; consisting of Addresses to young persons who have 
recently ceased to attend Sabbath Schools or Bible Classes. By Mrs. Matheson, author 
of Explanation of the principal Parables^ Meditations of a Christian Mother^ 4^. 
Glasgow : George Gallie. 1^. pp. 197. 

Mrs. M. is the wife of our excellent friend and correspondent, Rev. Dr. Matheson, of 
London. The litUe volume whose title we have given, appears to be well fitted to 
its object. It is composed in a truly Christian spirit, and in an attractive style, and 
cannot fail to be extensively useful. 

Annual Report oF the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital, for the 
year 1840. Boston : James Loring. 1841. pp. 44. 

The officers of this institution are, Edward Tuckerman, President; Jonathan Phillips, 
Vice President; Henry Andrews, Treasurer; William Gray, Secretary; Charles A raory, 
William Appleton, George Bond, N. I. Bowditch, Martin Brimmer, Ebenezer Chad- 
wick, Greorge M. Dexter, Henry Edwards, Robert Hooper, Jr., Thomas Lamb, F. C. 
Lowell, and Ignatius Sargent, Trustees; Charles Sumner, Superintendent; Drs. Bige- 
low. Hale, J. B. S. Jackson, Visitiog Physicians; J. C. Warren, Hay ward, and Town- 
send, Visiting Surgeons; Luther V. Bell, M. D., Physician and Superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum. The number of patients leceived into the Hospital in Allen Street, 
during the year 1840, was 362 ; of whom 144 were cured, 96 were much relieved, 41 
were relieved, 43 were not relieved, (many of them having been almost beyond the 
hope of recovery before they entered the hospital,) and 22 died. The number of insane 
patients at the McLean Asylum in Charlestown in 1840 was 263, (143 males, 120 
females); discharged, recovered, 75; much improved, 12; improved, 20; not improved, 
18 ; died, 13 ; now in the house, 125. 

Report of the Select Committee of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians and others of JVorth America, Kovembcr 5, 1840. Uoston : Torrey & Blair. 
pp.24. 

During the year 1839, this Society employed the following persons as missionaries, 
Rev. Timothy F. Rogers, in vacant parishes in the County of Franklin, Ms., and in 
Vernon, Vt. ; Rev. Origen Smith, at the Isle of Shoals, near Portsmouth, N. H. ; 
Rev. W. G. Eliot, in the Western States, particularly Missouri; Rev. Benjamin 
Huntoon, at new settlements in Illinois ; Rev. Joseph Harrington, in the north part 
of Illinois; Rev. B. Bakewell, in Pittsburgh, Pa. and the neighboring towns; Rev. G. 
W. Huntington, in Illinois; and Mr. I. Higginson Perkins, as teacher of the poor in 
Cincinnati. The whole stock and property of the Society is ||34,300. Annual income, 
$1,874. 

Reports made to the Providence Athenaum, at the Fifth Annual Meeting, September 25, 
1840. pp.16. 

This AthenflBum, and the building which it has erected, are an ornament to Providence, 
and would be to any town or city. We had the pleasure of visiting the rooms of the 
institution recently, and were delighted with the good taste every where apparent. 
The number of volumes is 8,485 ; exhibiting an increase, for the past year, of 1,190 
Tolomes. The number of proprietors is 396. 
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Sennons on Public Worship^ suited to the Times. By Samuel J^ott, Jr., Pastor of the 
Church in Warekam, Ms. , Author of ** Sermons from the fowls of Uu air and UUes 
ofthefidd:* Boston: Whipple ^it, Damrell. 1841. pp.404. 

This book is beautifully printed, and will make a very valuable present, alike by the 
attractiveness of its form, and the excellence of its matter. The style is very striking, 
and is fitted to arouse the attention of the most dull. The author has very happily 
intermingled solid instruction and interesting local incidents. In this respect he has 
manifested sound judgment, and his justification of himself by the practice of the sacred 
writers is altogether pertinent. Great familiarity is shown with the poetical portions 
of the Scriptures. The great object of all the sermons, to give prominence to the 
preaching of the gospel on the divinely appointed day for public worship, must com- 
mend itself to all who reverence the sanctuary. We commend these sermons as very 
interesting and very seasonable. They will well repay a wide circulation. 

Religion and Education in jJmerica; with notices of the stale and prospects of American 
Unitarianismt Popery ^ and African Colonization, By John Dunmore Lang, D. D. 
London : Thomas Ward & Co. 1840. pp. 474. 

Dr. Lang is senior minister of the Presbyterian church in New South Wales, principal 
of the Australian College, and an honorary vice president of the African Institute of 
France. He has published several small volumes in relation to New South Wales. 
He has, also, taken a deep interest in the question. How was the American Continent 
first settled ^ Some of our readers may recollect that one or two communications from 
his pen, on this subject, were published in the New York Observer, in the early part 
of the last year. The present volume was written to meet an urgent exigency in the 
afifairs of the Church of Scotland. '^ The British Parliament, or at least the House of 
Lords, has told us, (i. e. the people of Scotland,) through some of its most distinguished 
organs, that as members of the Church of Scotland, we are merely the hereditary 
bondsmen of the civil magistrate, and that it is the fixed determination of Parliament 
to keep us in this degrading condition while it has the power." The friends of the 
church can, however, leave the Parliament to dispose of her endowments as they please, 
and declare themselves independent of all state alliances. That this would be the 
wiser and safer course is proved, as Dr. Lang thinks, by the example of the churches 
in our country. A mass of facts and arguments are adduced, drawn from the condition 
of the religious denominations in the United States, particularly the Congregational 
and Presbyterian. This is the great object of the author's interesting volume. Other 
topics are, however, occasionally introduced, such as topographical notices, incidents of 
travel, &c. A portion of the volume is devoted to African colonization, to which 
Dr. Lang is a warm friend. The book is one of much interest, and is remarkably 
accurate in details, considering the short time in which the author was in the country. 

Themes and Texts for tlie Pulpit : being a collection of nearly three thousand Topics with 
Texts, suitable for Public Discourses in the Pulpit and Lecture Room. Mostly com- 
piled from the published works of ancient and modem Divines, By Abraham C, 
Baldwin, New York: M. W. Dodd. 1841. 12mo. pp.324. 

This book is designed as an aid to ministers in their weekly preparations for the 
pulpit, by placing before them subjects which have been treated by eminent preachers, 
in connection with the texts on which their sermons have been founded. The simple 
but felicitous statement of a subject may ofWn give a spur and a definite direction to 
thought, which, for minds gifled with ordinary powers of energy and originality, is of 
better service than such an analysis of the entire argument, illustration or application, 
as would leave nothing to stimulate these manly Acuities, nor give a healthful zest to 
the labors of plodding industry. It has been the aim of the author, in the manual 
before us, to avoid the hindrances to intellectual exertion, which books of skeletons 
interpose. The subjects, with the exception of a copious list of miscellaneous topics, 
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are arran^ ia ■jftematio order, though not in the order of a theological wjt^m. 
Several series of subjects on practical duties, on the miracles, the parables, the evidence* 
of CbristiaDity, and revivals, are incladed. To the whole is added Dr. Dwight*8 
admirable analjfsis of his system of theology. A very nsefol appendage to the volume 
is a considerable number of blank leaves, at the end, prepared for each minister to fill 
up with topics and texts for himself. 

Ji S^nrituml TVcuvry, for the Children cf God; consisting of a Mediiatiimfor eaek dmy 
m ike yeoTt upon select texts of Scripture, humbly inUnded to establish the faiths vro- 
' mote the comfort , and influence the practice of the followers of the Lamb, By Wiluam 
Mason, Published by the American Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 528. 

The Christian public will be pleased to learn that this excellent assistant in the 
cultivation of meditative and spiritual piety has been added, by the Tract Society, to 
their valuable series of bound volumes. In this way we trust it will be carried into 
extensive circulation, and the good which it has produced in the experience of many 
a disciple of Christ, for half a century, since it was first published, be augmented and 
perpetuated for centuries to come. 

Ji Sermon, delivered in Dorchester, May 14, 1841, the day appointed by the Chirf 
Magistrate of the Union as a day of Fasting and Prayer on account of the lanusUed 
death of the late President of the United States. By John Codman, D. D. 

Ji Discourse, on the death of President Harrison, delivered in Concord, Ji, H.,on the day 
of the Annual StaU Fast, Jpril 15, 1841. By Rev. Jfathaniel Bouton, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church. 

A Discourse, delivered at Hanover, JV. H, May 7, 1841, on the occasion of the death of 
William Henry Harrison, late President of me United States. By Charles B. Hadduek, 
Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, ^. in Dartmouth College, 

Eulogy, pronounced before the citizens of Windsor^ Vt., on William Henry Harrison, late 
President of the United States, at the Jfationat Fast, May 14, 1841. By John 
Richards, 

In each of these discourses the great national bereavement is made to speak, in a 
very impressive manner, the voice of special admonition to the rulers and the people 
of this country ; while the many generous and Christian virtues, and the distinguished 
public services of the honored dead, are eloquently set fi>rth, in the light of a most 
illustrious example. The large numlier of able eulogies and sermons on the death of 
President Harrison, which have been called for, by the hearers, to be published, is one 
among many circumstances connected with this painful event which indicates a degree 
of afiection for the person, and deference for the station of a republican Chief Magis- 
trate, such as^might be coveted by any incumbent of a throne. ' 

Eulogy on William Ladd, late President of the American Peace Society. By George C, 
Beckwith, 

An elegant tribute to the memory of an eminent philanthropist. The disinterested 
and ardent labors of Mr. Ladd in the cause of peace, are worthy of all commendation. 
His early interest in the subject grew up in a manner somewhat similar to that in 
which Clarkson became engaged for the abolition of the slave trade, viz : by being 
enlisted in written discussions respecting the evils of war and the means necessary to 
be used for avoiding them. At length he became the editor of the Friend of Peace, a 
periodical projected and sustained for a number of years by Dr. Noah Worcester. 
He had a leading instrumentality in forming the American Peace Society, which was 
founded in 1828, and he was for a long time almost the only efficient and responsible 
agent in conducting its operations. For the purpose of facilitating his labors in this 
cause, about three years before his death, he received a license, from an Association of 
Congregational ministers in BAaine, as a preacher of the goepeL Hii earlier essays pn 
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the sabject of war and peace have been published in two Tolonies ; beaidea which thtee 
large tracts, two essays on a congress of nations, and several jovenile books, have 
appeared from his pen. Mr. l«add was born at Exeter, N. H., May 10, 1788 ; and was 
graduated at Cambridge College in 1797. He died suddenly at Portsmouth, N. H., 
AprU 9, 1841. 

A Sermon, in commemaration of William Bartlet^ Esquire^ an Associate Fovnder of /As 
Theological Seminary in Andover. Delivered before the Trustees and Visitors^ ihB 
Faculty and Students of the Institution, April 19, 1841. By Daniel Dana^ D. D.^ a 
Member of the Board of Trustees, 

The Sermon of Dr. Dana is founded on 1 Chron. xzix. 12, 14 : " Both riches and 
honor come of thee, and thou reignest over all, and in thy hand is power and might ; 
and in thy hand it is to make great and to give strength unto all. But who am I, and 
what is my people, that we should be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all 
things come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee." From this inspired 
passage the preacher has drawn out the three following suggestions : *' That riches, in 
eommon with all other blessings, are the g\ft of God ; that when viewed aright they 
are regarded by their possesHor as a trust; and that their best use and employment are 
found in giving them hack to the heavenly Benefactor.'* The appropriateness of these 
topics as a foundation for a tribute to the memory of such a man as Mr. Bartlet, is 
obvious ; and the execution of the plan is carried out with the author's characteristie 
felicity of method and style. A large portion of the discourse is devoted to noticee 
of the life, character and benefactions of Mr. Bartlet, with pertinent addresses, at the 
conclusion, to the relatives of the deceased, and to the trustees, faculty and students 
of the favored Seminary, which owes so much, under a munificent Providence, to hii 
princely liberality. 

Ike Honors of the Righteous : A Sermon, preached October 4, 1840, at Franklin, on Ms 
Jirst Sabbath afUsr the Funeral of Rev. Jiathanael Emmons, D. D. By Tertius S. 
SouthvxjTth, M. A., Pastor of the Church in Franklin, Ms. 

The text of this discourse is chosen from Ps. czii. 6 : *' The righteous shall be ha4 
in everlasting remembrance." After a pretty full illustration of this interesting truth, 
the author passes to a brief enumeration of the reasons why the people of Franklio 
should forever honor the name of Dr. Emmons. He alludes to the impressive solem- 
nities of his funeral, and remarks with truth: '* Franklin honored herself in thus 
honoring that great and good man." 

Sermons on the influence of Religion ttpon Jfational Prosperity and true Liberty, By 
Samud Rockwell, Pastor of the Congregational Church tn Plainfield, Ct, 

These sermons, which are two in number, contain a sound and earnest enforcement 
of truths which it is all important fur the people of tliis country practically to under- 
stand. Some strictures, in the introduction, are passed upon the erratic views of those 
few persons smong us who are laboring to annul the sacred obligations of civil and 
parental government. The body of the discussion is taken up with an explanation 
of the nature of true liberty, and the influence of religion upon the functions of civil 
government. The latter topic is considered in its influence upon legislation; the 
sanctions of law in the minds of the people ; the election of magistrates ; (he execution 
of the laws ; national industry and wealth ; social order and domestic rights. The 
most perfect state of freedom for a moral agent, is defined to be, *' Liberty to do right, 
in the fear of God, and under a solemn sense of his accountability as a moral beiiig." 
Thus true liberty is distinguished from that false and pestilent notion of it to which^ 
there is always a considerable tendency in countries where individual rights are in any 
good measure respected by the government; a notion which viitually arrogates to itself 
raperiority to all law, human and divine. 
VOL. XIT. 12 
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Mutir as an auxUiary to Religion : An Address hefore the Handel Sodetv of Dartmontk 
College, April, 1841. By Joseph BartUU, Tutor in Dartmouth College, Published 
at tKe request qf the Society, 

It is but a jii0t aod oharaeterictic encomiom to nj that tbis address, in the perusal, 
cannot fail to inspire something of the impassioned enthusiasm which indited so many 
of its glowing passages. It abounds in chaste and vivid conceptions of the exquisite 
truths and relations on which musical science and sentiment are based, and is enriched 
not only with the finest classical allusions, but with several choice illustrations Ijum the 
kindred arts of poetry, painting and sculpture. We can well imagine that such a 
performance would be felt to be in beautiful keeping with the choral harmonies of the 
occasion on which it was produced before the public. Important truths are also 
inculcated in these pages, in regard to the genius and influence of devotional music ; 
several characteristics of the musical execution best adapted to religious effect are 
accurately marked ; and some of tlie prevailing errors in the popular taste, both vulgar 
^and more refined, are pointed out The subject, in this view, is one of great importance ; 
and much remains to be done before even its importance will be generally understood. 



POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

BT THE CENSUS OF 1840. 



^AaUM€nd Terntcrits, 



Maine, .... 
New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, . . 
New York, . 
New J«»r8ey, . 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Marj^land, 
Virginia, . . 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, . . 
Alabama, . . 
Mississippi, . 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, . 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, . . . 
Indiana, • . 
Illinois, . . 
Missouri, . . 
Arkansas, 
Michig;in, 
Florida Territory, 
Wisconsin I'eiritory, 
Iowa Territory, . . 
District of Columbia, 



Wkiti papuUtieH. 
. 500,438 

. 2ri4,o:^ 

. 729.030 
. 105,587 
. 301,856 
. 291,818 
. 2,378,890 
. 351.588 
. 1,676,115 
58,561 
. 317,717 
. 740,968 
. 484,870 
. 259,<»84 
. 407,595 
. 3:^5,185 
. 179,074 
. 153,983 
. 640,6:J7 
. 587.542 
. 1,502,122 
. 678,698 
. 472,354 
. 323,888 
77,174 
. 211,560 
. 27,728 
30,566 
42,864 
30,657 



F^r$ee^dp*r»9m$, 

1,356 

537 

8,668 

342:» 

8,105 
730 
50.027 
21,044 
47,854 
lf),919 
62,020 
49,842 
22.7;i2 

8.276 

2,753 

2,039 

1,366 
25,363 

5,524 

7,:u»9 

17,342 
7,165 
3,598 
1,574 

465 

707 

820 

178 

153 
8,361 



Ml other ptreons, 



1 

1 

5 

17 



4 

674 

64 

2,605 

89,495 

448,fi87 

245,817 

327,038 

281.044 

253,53Si 

195,211 

165,219 

183,059 

182,072 

3 

3 

231 

58.240 

19,935 



25,569 

8 

18 

4,694 



14,181,575 386,069 2,483^636 

Lafayette Parish, La., not included in the above, 

Kstiinated population of Carter County, Ky , not returned, . • 
Seameu in the service of the United States, June 1st, 1840, . . 



TotA 

501,793 

284.574 

7:J7,(J$i9 

108,830 

309,!>78 

291,948 

2,428,J)2l 

373,306 

1,724,033 

78,1185 

469,232 

l,2;i9.797 

753;4I9 

5943i)8 

691. 3i 2 

5JK),7r6 

375.651 

344.57Q 

829,210 

776,923 

1,519,467 

685,8«6 

476,183 

383,7t!a 

97,574 

212.267 

54,167 

36,752 

43.035 

43,713 

17,051,180 
7,833 
3,tM»0 
6,100 



Total population of the United States, 17,066,118 
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A oeiisas of the inhabHants of the United States has been taken m times since tlM 
mdnption of the Fedeial Constitution and tlic organization of the go?ernnient. The 
IbUowing is an aggregate of the different results : 

In 1790, the popolation of the United States was . . 3,029,836 

«* IdOO, €.llW.JKi6 

« 1810 8,431,178 

" IcftMl, 11,176 1<{9 

«• 18:W), 14.«75,(I63 

« ld40, 17,068,113 

The namber of slaves, as shown by the census at the different periods, was vm 
follows : 

In 1790, 679.897 

« 1800, 893,041 

« 1810, 1,191 ,:?H4 

** 1820, 1,538.038 

•« 1830 2.009,043 

« 1840, 2,483,636 



QUARTERLY LIST 

or 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



TiM feRowInf atiOirtlM •t OnllaalloM, TiutalbtlotM, mmI 
DaMiw •rderryoMa. f m tst«Mlv« and mcotr^itt «• w« md 
flMlMtlMminiiaUM fHren publtolMi! bf the diffMeat dcooml- 
■■li m» ofChrktLuM «e wbicli w kavc mum*, 

OlNIBL P4RMAII. BA^ Md. Enmg. WldttSvId, Mab*. 
JOMC8.HI1. 
. JAWIKi T. M«LOLLOM, Cwr* Md. pMtar, PItMMi, M«. 

BI.BHiD«iBO CARPCNTCa, CoMf. Md. BMtor, BMtpen, 

M«.J..n«ll 
LBYl B HATHA WAr, Bap.Md. pMtor, PanDlogtoo, U: 

JyMao. 

J. O. RICH ARnsON. Bap. ord. putor, Mlferd, N«v Borop- 

M>; AprU «, 1S41. 
J. D V. RICBaKUS, Coof. Old. pulor, OmImdwo, N. B, 



ADONIJAB H. CUTLRR, Coag. td, 

miMit. Jiui« V, 1811. 
JOHN DUOLKY, UMtf. ImC pMtor, 

Yu Juu* 9. 



I, Vow 
(Buw) 



WILLIAM P. TIt.DEN, Cong. okL pMtar, NoitM, Mm- 

MchiMCiu, April 91, 184L 
LEON AKI> H. WHKtfLCK, Cong. eid. (bralgo bum. Lowell, 

M*. Mv 8. 
BBRBKHP A. RR8D, Comg. iim. pnior, WctMsr, M«. 

Ma« 6. 
MICHAKI. BflROKTr, Cong. iniU puUw, BbKlvtOM (YU. 

teS«t) Ms. M** 9. 
OaAHi.es W. RkDDINO. Bkp. ord. pMter, Towiutihi, Ma. 

aOLOMiiN CLARK, Cong. old. p««or, PtMnlMun, Ma. Maj 

OBaHI.R« C. SHArKPURD, Unk. oid. paaior, anHh Boo' 

U»n. Ma. M^^ 19. 
aiLAil B. HANUAL, Bap. nd. psator, Wobora, Ma. Maj 

BCNJAMIN P.I.A. Cwir. •id.jMator. Bdlarka, Ma. May 99. 
011AHI.R8 W. WILI.ARD, KkpTofd. paaior, Walpolo, Ma. 

JlMI«9. 

LBWiii tlOLMRS, Bap. Md. Bvaag. Rdgaitovo, Ma. JoM 

W. ONH.inOK RICHARDS, Bap. oid. paater, Oimlloii. Ma. 

QKOHUB P. S.MITH, Cong. avd. paaior, Wobum, Ma. JoM 

JAM»M aTBRILL, Cong. ocd. pMor, SkrMrabmy, Ms. 

Jitn«9t. 
BAliBl. LOOAS, Cong. ImM. paator, SaMlwWi, Ma. Hm 

B, HOPKINS £MERT, Coog. IwC pMMr, BMlfad, Ma. 



DEI.ON WILLIAMS. Cong. bat. paater, FtadlngHIli, W. 
SpriBgiakl, Ma. Juii« 80. 

PRANCW SMITH, Bap. old. pMtor, PfovktoMt, Rkadt 

Itlaiitl, Mtreta Sn. 1841. 
ROBKHT R. PaTTISON, D. D., Bap. laai. paMor. Provl* 

itcnet. R. I. April 1). 

8. 8, BkaDPURD, Bap. Md. paaior, PawiuelMi, R. L JumS. 

0R1.0 DaKIRI. niNP., Cong. ord. poMM, CM a l oii, Cm* 

neokiit, April M, I8IL 
WII.LUM W. Backus, C«ag. ImI. paamr, BtoonMd, Ct 

April — 
EDWARD B. BMBRSON, Coog. loal. paaior, So. Caaau^ 

CU April 99. _ 

AARON HNOW. r^g. ofd. paMor, Eaallvry. Ct April 9S. 
CHARI.RA L. MILLS, iivng. kM. paaior, Dailtam, CL 

April 98. 
OGOROK W. PERKINS, Cong. ImL paMor. MorfcltB, CC 

Juno 10. 
CUAUNt'KT D. COWLR8, Coog. ord. pMlor, PamJogtos, 

(PlaiiirUlo,) CC Jwio IL 

WILLIAM BANKS, Proa. ord. pMtor, Boihol, Nov York, 

Peh.9S, 1811 
JOSEPH DNDEHWOOD, Pr«r. ImC pMior, Millpon*N. T. 

r*iK 98. 
jADm BHODHRAn, D. D. RoC Doteh Inai. pwtor, Broolh 

paatof, Nov York, N. Y. AprU 



Kn, N. V. April i. 
IMZI CAMP, Coiig. Old. 



JAMFS McDonald, Proa. InM. pMior, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Mh» 8. 
SAMUKL STORRS HOWE, PrM. loaL paaior, YUlag* of 

P«|ntef Pot'. N. Y. Mar f . 
C. GATK5, flef. Douh Uwu pastor, WjiiaDt*a KOI, N. Y. 

Ma/ 1». _ 

JOHN WHITBCCK, Rof. Outeli ord. paaior, Wattrtoid, N. 

V. .May 18. _ 

HORATIO PaTTBNGILL, Piaa. inoL paMor, MBfixd, N. Y. 

•'»'"« • .... 

EDWARD C. PRITCHBTT, Coog. ord. pMior, Unioa YQ> 

I.ie, N. Y. June 98. 
MEaO U0LME4, Pna. avd. paaior, EUUottvUio, N. Y. JvM 



ALBERT J. PRAR8BY, Crtng. taoL 
NtwJonoT, Aprils. 184 L 

WII.I.IA.M R. H. B8TTB, Pioa. hM 
N.J. Mny 19. 

JOHN HA LI., PrM.lB«t. pM 



pador, Dorgoa Powlf 
t. paMor, Ml Holtojt 
i,N.J.Jaao-^ 



PHIIX) C. PfCTTTBONP^ Piaa. ord. paaior, M« 

»vlvania, PoK IT, 1841. 
ANDRKW HaRRIk. (COoiad.) Piaa. ord. poMoi 

pMa, Pa. Apnl 18. 
MARCUS K. CROtta, ronr.otd. paaior, Daib?, Pa. April 99. 
ROBKRT W. DUNLAP, Piat. but. paMor, ColuatUa, Pa. 

ApcU98. 
CORNELIUS C. YaNaRMDaLE, H^t. Dulch kal. paaior, 

PMIa«lol|4iU. Pa. Mat If. 
J. W. PUlLLlPtf, Proa. iaai. pallor, WtlUaaMport. Pk. Maj 

JOHN* MeNAiR, Proa. luK. paatrr, Lanra*ler, Po. Jono L 
aaaaai BVBUkKR, Epb. ord. pnMi. Ptrtutewo, Pa. Jim$ t. 
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JOHN F. MRSICK. Cter. RdbnMd Imt. puUir, BMiMniih, HDf RT CI.ABK HUBBARD, at. 79, Booth ITIm^im, Bhadi 
Pk. June 93. W*od,Juii»4, 1811. 



HENRY B10WH, Bpb. erd. prleK, CeoCnTfllt, Maiyhad, 
IprUr, IMl. 

B. T. BROWN, F^ Old. nteil, Atesaadrk, DiatikC Co- 

lt«ni«4». Mxy SB. 1841. 
ALEX. flUIRAii, Epb. ocd. pclMl, llesaodila, D. C. M«r 

lAMEa CRIIK, Epii. ocd. pciMl, AJesaodila, D. C. M»y SSl 

JOHN B. CAMPRRM.. Rnia. ord. prlMt, Colambte, footh 

C*i^4iiM, March 10, 1811. 
WIUkiN UALU Btp. wvl. pjalor, Aiktn, B. C Maj 11. 

JOHN ROBlNflON, Coor. ImL putor. Choreh« of Corinth 

wi'l Miinnioville. OMo. Marah «. 1841. 
J. B. S^CKKPr, Bip. tri. p.wt>r. A^hubuU. 0. April 41. 
GHaUNUKY LKAVENWOUrH, Pra*. ord. pMter, Mu Vu- 

aoa, 0. Miv •• 

J. C. JOHNSON, Bap. ocd. puCor, Bprinrrille, ladlaiML, 
iU| 8, 1811. "^ • "~~, 

WILLIAM L PR4ZBR, PrM. Inst. pMtor. Knosrillo, nU- 

note. Oeo. as, 1840. 
ITHAMAR PIi.LSBOST, Pras. iaaC. pMlor, Aadovor, lU. 

April 17, 1841. 
JlMBS srAPrVRD, PrM. liMt. pMtor, Oiworille, M. April 

M. 

C. DICKINSON, PrM. oid. pumr, Pora, UK May 4. 

ABAHBT. MUNAON, Pim. ord. pMtor, St. ChwiM, Mb- 
Moii, Ma/ 15, 1811. 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

AUGUST, 1841. 



TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 



The American Education Society 
held iU Twenty-fiAh Annual Meeting at 
Room No. 2, of the Marlboro' Chapel» in 
Boston, on Monday, May 24, 1841, at 4 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President 
of the Society, not being able to be present, 
the Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., one of the 
Honorary Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Grin Fowler, of Fall River, Ms. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read 
by him, and as it bad not been audited in 
the usual form, owing to the absence of 
the Auditor, was accepted on condition of 
its being duly certified, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors 
was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen. 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
past 7 o'clock, in the Marlboro' Chapel, for 
public services. The Rev. Professor Emer- 
son, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
closed with prayer. 

The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment; and the Vice President of the So- 
ciety, Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, presided 
on the occasion. 

The services were commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 

An abstract of the Annual Report of the 
DixeGtors was read by the Secretary. 
TOL. XIV. 13 



On motion of the Rev. Enoch Pond, 
D. D., of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
seconded by the Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
President of Williams College, 

Resolvedf That the Report, an abstract of 
which has now been read, be accepted and 
adopted, and be printed under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of the Rev. Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, D. D., of Yale College, seconded 
by the Rev. Orin Fowler, of Fall River, Ms., 

Resolved^ That the success which has 
attended the exertions of this Society in 
past years, encourages to continued and 
increasing effort. 

On motion of the Rev. Asa D. Smith, 
of New York, seconded by the Rev. Silas 
Aiken, of Boston, 

Resolved^ That a deep interest in the 
object of this Society is a natural result of 
true and deep Christian experience. 

On motion of the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, 
of Philadelphia, seconded by the Rev. David 
T. Kimball, of Ipswich, Ms., 

Resolvedf That in supplying our country 
and the world with an educated and evan- 
gelical ministry, a special responsibility still 
rests upon New England. 

Able addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Messrs. Pond, Goodrich, Smith, and 
Brainerd. 

The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction, by the Rev. Mr. Kimball, and 
the Society adjourned. 
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OFFICXBS or THE 80CISTT FOB TBB XIT- 
80INO YEAR. 

President, 
Hon. Samuel Hubbard, LL. D. 

Vice PrtgidenL 
Hod. Samuel T. Armstroof . 

Honorary Viu PresidenU. 
Bon. John CoUoii Smith, LL. D. Sharon, Ct. 
Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D., LL. D. Philadelphia. 
Rov. Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D. Pres. Yale Col. 
Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. O. Pres. Union Col. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Oriswold, D. D. Boatoo. 
Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. Middlebury Vu 
Rev. Ilenry Davis, 1). D. Clinton, N. Y. 
Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D. Newburyport, Ms. 
Rev. William Allen, D. D. Northampton, Ms. 
Rev. James Richards, D. D. Prof. Tbeo. Som. Auburn. 
Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. Pros. Lane Seminary. 
Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. Pres. Amherst Collefe. 
Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Pres. Dartmouth College. 
Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. Pres. Brown Univer. 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Prof. Th. Sem. Andover. 
Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D. New York. 
Rev. Serepo B. Dwight, D. D. New Haven, Ct. 
Rev. Joseph Penny, D. D. Pros. Hamilton College. 
Rev. John SVheeler, D. D. Pres. Univ. of Vermont. 
Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL. D. Chanc. N. Y. Univ. 
Rev. Robert H. Bishop, D. D. Pres. Miami Univ. 
Rev. Geow E. Pierce, D. D. Pros. Western Reserve Col. 
Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. Pros. Conn. Theol. Institute. 
Rev. Eitoch Pond, D. D. Prof. Theol. Sem. Bangor. 
Rev. Edward Reecher, Pres. Illinois College. 
Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D. Pres. Th. Sem. Andover. 
Rev. Thomas McAuley, D. D. New York. 
Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D. Pres. Williams College. 
Hon. Thomas S. Williams, LL. D. Hartford, Ct. 

Henry Dwight, Esq. Geneva, N. Y. 
Hon. Charles Marsh. LL. D. Woodstock, Vt. 
Hon. Lewis Stronff, Northampton, Ms. 
Hon. Edmund Parker, Nashua, N. H. 

Direetort, 
Rev. Biown Emerson, IX IX 

John Tappan, Esq. 

Arthur Tappan, Esq. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D. 
Rev. Ralph Emerson, D. D. 
Rev. William Patton, D. IX 
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Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Secretary. 

Hardy Ropes, Esq. TVMMcrer. 

Hod. Pliny Cotlei, jHdU^r^ 

Exeeutivs ComwtUUe, 
Rev. John Codman, D. D. 
Rev. William Jenks, U D. 
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Rev. George W. Blagden^ 

and im Secretary. 

Financial CommittM* 
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Hon. William J. Hubbard, 

and tfao Treasurer. 

ABSTRACT OP THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The twenty-third day of Aagost last 
completed a period of twenty-five years 
since the Society, whose Anniversary we 
now celebrate, was formed, and went into 
operation. This has been a period of ^eal 
interest in the reHgioas history of^onr 
country and of the wofkL A spirit of 
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Christian activity has been awakened, 
which, beyond ul precedent in modern 
times, has brought the energies and resour- 
ces of the chorch into requisition for the 
spread of the jrospel, and for the more 
gi?neral and effectual enforcement of its 
truths in Christian lands. Researches of 
great minuteness and extent have been 
entered upon, and indefatigably pursued, 
in order to bring to light the depths of 
human guilt and wretchedness; ancl to find 
out the means by which the sovereign 
remedy appointed by God for all the miseries 
of our fallen state, may be universally and 
speedily applied. Many, during this period, 
have run to and fro ; and the knowledge 
which has been rained in relation to the 
moral condition of the world has made no 
inconsiderable addition to the common 
stock of information and intelligence. The 
duty of devising plans for the most success- 
ful co-operation of the fi-iends of the Re- 
deemer in the great work of evangelizing 
the world has toou felt to be of immediate 
obligation ; and the great benevolent objects 
which we may regard as constituting the 
leading departments of evangelical enter- 
prise, and which may all be characterized 
as essentially missionary labors, have been 
taken up, one after another, as they have 
seemed to be demanded by the emergencies 
of the case, and have been earned into 
systematic, harmonious and extended oper- 
ation. The scene presented upon the 
theatre of Christian effort in our land, from 
the point of observation to which we are at 
length brought, is one which must excite 
in Uie bosoms of all such as are waiting, at 
this day, for the consolation of Israel, the 
liveliest emotions of mingled solicitude and 
hope. • 

Origin of the Education Society. — It was 
a most natural, and, indeed, a most neces- 
sary conviction, in the minds of those who 
were permitted the honor of bringing tot^ 
ward these plans for benevolent e&rt, that 
an indispensable branch of this grand 
instrumentality must lie in the sphere 
which this Society has been called to 
occupy. It was seen by those truly wise 
and deyoted men, that the pressing demand 
for competent laboiers in the vineyard of 
the Lord, which then existed even at their 
doors, and which would be much enhanced 
by the vigorous prosecution of those efforts 
for extending the means of salvation, which 
had been by them begun or contemplated, 
could never be met except by proportionably 
earnest and special exertions to raise up, in 
succeeding generations, a more competent 
supply of educated ministers of the gospel. 
"With this important object in view, there- 
fore, the American Education Society was 
instituted. And now, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, having come up to 
another Anniversary, to commemorate with 
praise to God, the great resulfai which have 
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been Aceomplbhed by tbis effort, who does 
not look back with latitude and TeDeration 
to that body of distingaiabed men, who, in 
faith and prayer, tremblincr and yet hoping, 
firat assembled to lay the totindationi of this 
Institution. 

Dtcea^d Mtmitrs. — ^The orifinal mem- 
bers of the Society, or those who signed 
the constitution in the beginning, were one 
hundred and thirty-four ; of whom fifly-siz 
have deceased. The first president of the 
Society, the Hon. Lieut. Qov. Phillips, 
died in office. Said this venerable man : 
'* If the Society should be instrumental of 
introducing into the ministry any faithful 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ, who would 
not otherwise preach the gospel, it will be 
an object of sufficient magnitude for which 
to form the Society ; and though I may not 
live to see fifty on its lists, it shall have my 
co-operation/'^ One thousand dollars was 
his first subscription towards the object; 
and his last testamentary act gave to it 
five thousand dollars. 

The Society has had three Vice Presidents 
— Saraoel Salisbury, Esq., Hon. William 
Beed, and William Bartlett, Esq. ; all of 
whom have deceased. The death of Mr. 
Bartlett, who was in office during the whole 
period of the Society's existence up to the 
time of his decease, is one of the events 
which we have to reeord among the provi- 
dentialadmonitionsofthe past year. Though 
eoBtinaed to a great age, his death is felt to 
be a publie affliction. His princely bequests 
to the cause of sacred leamiii|r, in assisting 
to lay one of the broadest foundations in 
our country for the raising up of a tho- 
roughly educated minisUry, will endear his 
Bame to the Christian church in the four 
quarters of the globe. 

The Society has had twenty-seven Hon- 
orary Vice msidents ; of whom fourteen 
are among the dead. Of these, two have 
deceased the past year, — the venerable 
Nathanael Eromons, D. D., of Franklin, 
Mass., and Zaehariah Lewis, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. T. These persons were both 
•nbetantial friends of the institution. Dr. 
Emmons was one of the original members 
of the Society, and most cordially expressed 
his deep interest in it, in a sermon pieached 
before the Norfolk County Education So- 
ciety in the year 1816. His firiendship 
remained to the last. His desire that a 
pious, learned, and able ministry, should 
M perpetuated in onr country, an obiect to 
which, after the manner of ms day, he had 
eminently devoted the ener^es and resour- 
ees of his great mind, continued undimin- 
ished during the long and tranquil period 
•f his retirement anid decline. Like a 
ruling passion, most worthy of ita sublime 
object, It appeared strong in him, even in 
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Directors have been called, a short time 
previous to the expiration of the year, to 
relinquish the valuable services of an officer 
of the Socie^, with whom they have been 
happily associated for many years. On the 
14th of April, the Rev. William Cogswell, 
D. D., tendered to the Board his resignation 
of the offices of Secretary and a Director of 
the Society, in order to accept an appoint- 
ment, by the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to the Professorship of National Edu- 
cation and of History in that Institution. 
His resignation was reluctantly accepted 
by the Board, to take efiect on the 30th of 
April. Dr. Cogswell has been connected 
with the American Education Society, as 
an active agent and officer, for a period of 
twelve years ; which is about half the time 
of its existence. For two years he was 
General Agent, and for nearly ten years 
he has been the Secretary of the Society, 
and a member of the Board of Directors. 
The extent of the Society's operations, and 
the amount of good accomplished by ita 
instrumentality, during this period, may 
with propriety be referred to as evidence of 
the aevotedness, efficiency and success* 
with which he has labored for the promo- 
tion of its interests. Of the 8,389 benefici- 
aries who have been aided by the Society 
since its organisation, 2,563 have been aided 
during this time ; being nearly three quar- 
ters of the whole number assisted by the 
InstituUon. Of the $866,000 raised by the 
Society, $652,000 were contributed during 
the period of bis connection with it ; being 
more than three quarters of all the money 
brought into the treasury of the Society* 
These are only the more tangible results, 
among others which it would not be so easy 
to compute. In making this brief record^ 
the Directors are impressed anew with the 
sentiment, that the praise for every human 
instrumentality, and for the good connected 
with it, is due to the great Head of the 
Church, who raises up, qualifies and pre- 
serves those who are to be helpers for hia 
people. 

The Board, having accepted the lesigna- 
tion of Dr. Co^well, proceeded to fillthe 
vacancies occasioned thereby ; and the Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, of Hartford, Ct was 
unanimously elected Secretary, and a Di- 
rector of the Society. 

Manher assisted during the year, — The 
Society has assisted during the year 810 
yonng men, in the various stages of their 
education. Of these, 52 have been assisted 
within the limits of the Maine Branch ; 7S 
within the New Hampshire Branch ; 187 
within the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island; 40 within the Vermont or 
North Western Branch; 99 within the 
Connecticut Branch ; S7 have been under 
the patronage of the Western Reserve 
Bnnoh, whoie centre of operations la Hod- 
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son, Ohio, embracing abo the Branch in 
Michigan ; and 253 under the patrona^ of 
the Central American Education Society, 
whose centre of operations is New York. 

Owing to ihe absence of the Secretary 
of the Western American Education So- 
ciety, Rev. Mr. Bingham, a full and com- 
plete return for the year hai) not been made. 
But, BO far as information has bi^n obtained, 
the number assisted by that Branch, includ- 
ing the Illinois Branch of the American 
Education Society, is 80. The number of 
new beneficiaries during the year, is 121. 
The whole number aided by the Society 
from the first, is 3,389. 

Receipts and Expenditures. — The receipts 
of the Parent Society and its Branches 
during the year have been $G3,1 13 58. The 
expenditures for the same time have been 
$56,049 01; being $7,064 57 less than the 
receipts for the year. 

This lastsum subtracted from $32,837 31, 
the debt of the Society at the commence- 
ment of the year, leaves tlie present debt, 
$25,772 74. It should be observed that 
this debt includes the amount of the appro- 
priations for the present quarter, which 
nave just been made; and that, in incurring 
this debt, the Parent Society has paid be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars to 
beneficiaries within the bounds of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The amount refunded during the year by 
beneficiaries who have completed their 
course of education, is $6,633 30. 

The earnings of the young men now 
under the patronage of the ^ciety, have 
amounted during the year to the aggregate 
sum of $21,739 51. 

The Education Society, like all other 
kindred institutions, has had its trials. But 
from every affliction, it has derived some 
valuable benefit, and has come forth with 
new vigor and zeal, to the prosecution of 
its noble design. 

It is well known that, in some respects, 
the last few years have been a period of 
peculiar trial. In common with other be- 
nevolent societies, this has suffered serious 
embarrassment from the depression of pe- 
cuniary interests throughout the country. 
This has occasioned the accumulation of a 
burdensome debt; and has subjected the 
Directors often to the necessity of delaying 
the payment of the quarterly appropriations 
to the latest possible day of the period, at 
the commencement of which they should 
have been ordered. Such a course has 
been attended with material inconvenience 
to the young men in the progress of their 
education ; and has at times caused a pain- 
ful uncertainty in their minds, which the 
Directors have been grieved to know must 
exist, respecting the attainment of their 
great object. The deep interest which the 
Board must feel in the straggles of every 
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deserving youth who is a subject of patron- 
age, as he is just enabled to press onward, 
with the limited aid they are permitted to 
impart, toward the high calling of an 
ambassador of Christ, renders this a severe 
trial to tlie distributors of this sacred charity. 

Impressions unfavorable to the prosperity 
of the Society. — Pecuniary embarrassment 
has not been the only source of discourage- 
ment which the Society is compelled to 
encounter. Owing to peculiar circum- 
stances in the state of the community, an 
impression unfavorable to its prosperity, 
has gradually arisen, and has manifested 
itself to considerable extent, touching one 
of the most vital questions pettaining to 
the usefulness of the Society. It is, whether 
the Education Society has not already, 
either directly or indirectly, produced a 
superabundant supply of ministers in the 
older sections of the country. 

It may surprise many of the inteUig-ent 
friends of this cause to learn that an objec- 
tion founded on an impression of this na- 
ture seems to be felt by some, as an obstacle 
to their continued and vigorous co-opeiap 
tion in the work which rests upon our 
hands. Yet the Directors have thought 
that the time and occasion might demand 
a particular examination of the grounds of 
this complaint. If it is true that the defi- 
ciency of ministers, which but a short time 
a^o was so great in our country, and which, 
with such an imperious sense of obligation, 
prompted the efforts and sacrifices of our 
fathers and brethren in raising up the 
American Education Society, and in labor- 
ing to place it upon a footing of lasting and 
extensive usefulness, — if it is true that this 
deficiency is really supplied, and there is no 
further necessity that we should weary our- 
selves in labors to provide for it in time to 
come, then let us come at once to the knowl- 
edge of the fact But let us not be hasty or 
superficial in our judgments in relation to 
so important a point. It would ill become 
us to act from the ippolse of indefinable 
impressions, in so weighty a concern. We 
are commanded to ^^ prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good.** How often 
has a valuable good been lost, even after it 
had been in possession, from neglect of this 
important injunction. 

We ask, then, in the first place, how far 
thb complaint of a surplus of ministers, 
considered in relation to the wide field 
which, in the providence of God is opened 
before this Society, will bear the test of a 
thorough examination. 

The population of our country already 
exceeds 17^,000. Much of this popula- 
tion, especially in the new States, is not 
yet organized for the support of religious 
institutions. It has been carefully com- 
puted that there are not less than 6,000,000 
of our people who either from choice, or 
from neglect, or from necessity, are living 
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wUhont the means of Teligioos inBtraction. 
It 18 also shown that there are between 
3,000 and 4,000 organized evangelical 
charches, in different parts of the country, 
which are destitute of competent spiritual 
teachers. 

The moral desolations of the West have 
been often portrayed in a most affeclinjr 
liffht Did the hmits of this Report per- 
mit, we might enter into details, in relation 
to the moral condition of that vast region 
of oar country, which it would be distress- 
ing to contemplate. 

Whatever may be said of some of the 
more favored portions of our land, it surely 
will not be imagined that either the neceH- 
sities or the demands of the whole country 
are at present supplied ; or that there is any 
prospect of their being properly supplied 
Ibr many years to come. The supply, 
therefore, of which we are told, is, at most, 
only partial. Could it be shown that this 
snpply is abundantly sufficient, or even 
more than sufficient, in one or two of the 
New England States, while at the same 
time so great a deficiency exists over the 
wide extent of our country, would it hence 
appear that it is time to cease from our 
efrorts? la not our country one.' And 
was not this Society called into existence 
for the purpose of assisting to furnish a 
competent supply of the preachers of the 
word for the whole brotherhood of the 
American people? Nay, are we not bound 
also, in the true spirit of our sacred enter- 

Erise, to look beyond our own territorial 
oundaries, to the vast desolations of a 
world lyin^ under the thraldom of super- 
stition and idolatry. Our field is not New 
England only, but the country and the 
world. The Society itself is extended over 
a large part of the Union. Nor would it 
be possible that the spirit of Christian 
ebarity should ever, in the face of facts 
which demonstrate such an extensive and 
alarming destitution of evangelical knowl- 
edge over the face of the whole earth, 
become so chilled and contracted in her 
afiections and her aims, as to be satisfied 
with finding one little spot of high moral 
eoltivation, where she might barely find 
rest for the sole of her foot 

But in regard to tlie actual supply of 
ministers in New England at the present 
time, it is requisite that we should make 
farther and more particular inquiry, before 
we take up the conclusion that it is in 
danger of being excessive. 

There are some sources of a false impres- 
sion on this subject ; and the Directors are 
persuaded that such a false impression, to 
some extent, exists. The more frequent 
dismission of ministers of late years, and 
the greater fiwtidiousness of the churches 
in accepting a permanent snpply, ^oes far 
to produce the evil of which there is com- 
plaint. 
Many moie minitten are thrown into a 
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moving state, than in former times, and 
vacant parishes are disposed to hear a 
greater variety of candidates. There may 
be ten candidates, for example, in a given 
«eclion, for the same number of parishes 
wanting ministers: which is only enough 
for a necessary supply ; and yet, it each 
one is obliged to pass a probation in all 
these parishes, the supply may appear to 
be, to th^ vacancies, as ten to one. It was 
recently stated to a clergyman, being in a 
vacant parish, of a highly respectable char- 
acter, within twenty miles of Boston, that 
eight ministers had been recommended to 
the committee of supplies, as candidates 
for settlemenL This circumstance at first, 
might make the impression that eight min- 
isters were out of employment. But on 
referring to the individuals, it appeared 
that every one of them was at the time, 
either a settled pastor or a stated supply in 
some other place; so that there was no 
surplus at all. 

Influences growing out of the general 
depression of every kind of enterprise in 
our country ; the pecuniary embarrassments, 
particularly at the West; the check of the 
spirit of emigration to the new settlements ; 
the diminished resources of our Missionary 
Societies; and other causes which could 
be named, have contributed to produce a 
temporary accumulation of ministers in 
some sections of New England. It is well 
known that there are a number of young 
men in the midst of us, whose hearts have 
been set on the great object of carrying the 
gospel to the heathen, but who have been 
prevented from seeing the accomplishment 
of their purpose through the continued 
inability of the Board of Foreign Missions 
to send them out. Some are yet holding 
themselves in reserve for this object, hoping 
it may be realized ; and therefore they 
neitlier enter immediately into any per- 
manent engagements here, nor go at onee 
to the destitute regions of the great Western 
Valley. 

For the purpose of ascertaining with 
some good degree of exactness what pro- 
portion the pre.«<ent supply of ministers in 
New England, actually bears to the wants 
of the churches, we have taken some pains 
to refer to the latest statistical tables, pub- 
lished by the different Ecclesiastical bodies 
in New England. The most full and 
accurate tables of this kind to be found 
are those published the last year by the 
General Association of Connecticut. Forty- 
nine ministers are named in connection 
with the Associations of that Stale, as being 
without a pastoral charge. From personal 
knowledge, we are sure that not more than 
twenty of this number are candidates for 
settlement Licentiates, who have not re- 
oeiyed ordination are stated at ninety-two. 
A large part of these were members of the 
Theological Seminaries in that Slate at the 
time their names were thus enrolled ; several 
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were ^radaatetof the Seminariefl, who had 
completed their studies odIj a few months 
before and were mostly gone beyond (he 
limits of the State. One was gone already 
to the Indians beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Others of this class are persons having 
stated employments, as teachers in the 
American Asylum, editors, &c., who have 
qualified themselves to preach, not being at 
bberty, however, at present to devote them- 
selves to the pastoral service. When all 
these deductions are made, this alarming 
list of licentiates in Connecticut sinks down 
to about ten. Thus the whole number of 
candidates, who are eligible for settlement 
in that State, does not probably exceed 
thirty ; which it may be presumed is rather 
an uncommon number even for Connec- 
ticut. 

But at the same time we find no less 
than twenty-seven vacant churches in that 
State ; which, as no parish in Connecticut 
remains without regular preaching, are 
giving employment to nearly the whole 
numl^ of candidates. 

It appears also from the tables here refer- 
red to, that the average period of the 
pastoral relation in Connecticut, with all 
the ministers now settled, is only a little 
more than ten years; and that only one 
more than half of the present pastors are in 
the places where they were first installed. 
This fact throws light upon one of the 
causes mentioned above, as tending to 
multiply candidates, and at the same time 
to increase the demand for their labors. 

In Massachusetts, twenty ministers are 
reported as without charge. Of this number 
only two at the farthest, can be considered 
as candidates for settlement in the pastoral 
charge, the remainder being eitlier super- 
annuated or engaged in other important 
clerical services. There is no report of 
licentiates in Massachusetts. 

The churches reported as vacant are 
thirtv-two, besides fourteen which are en- 
tered without any minister's name against 
them. It is jirobablo that most if not all of 
this latter class are vacant. Assuming that 
ten of them are so, we have forty-two 
vacant churches in Massachusetts. 

It may be instructive to compare these 
statistics with some of the earliest tables of 
the kind published in this State. Such 
tables were carefully prepared by the Con- 
vention of Congregational ministers in the 
year 1792; and we find that at that time 
there were reported thirty-eight candidates 
in Massachusetts, which is almost double 
the number reported in 1840. At the same 
date there existed fortv-one vacancies, 
which is even less than the probable num- 
ber at the present time. 

In Maine we find twenty-four ministers 
without charge ; seven of whom are officers 
in the College and in the Theological Semi- 
nary. There is a general item in the tables, 
which states that there are nine ministers 
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without charge qgidating as ffreadken. 
This, therefore, is probably the number of 
ordained ministers in Maine who are can- 
didates for settlement. Other licentiates 
are not given. The number of churches 
returned as without ministers is fifly-six. 

In New Hampshire, out of twenty-seven 
ministers reported as without charge, not 
more than five it is believed upon a careful 
inspection, can be regarded as candidates 
for settlement. Of licentiates we hear 
nothing. The churches returned as with- 
out ministers are twenty-eight 

In Vermont we find fifty-three destitute 
churches ; and only twenty ministers who 
can be considered as candidates for settle- 
ment. 

In Rhode Island, three of the little band 
of CongregaUonal churches are reported as 
vacant ; and three other important points 
for missionary labor, as without a supply. 
In this review the state of other denomi- 
nations is not taken into the account. 

In the whole of New Eni^land, therefore, 
for that portion of the people which is best 
furnished with an educated ministry, we 
have a result as follows. Candidates, so 
far as ascertained from the statistics of the 
E>!clesiastical bodies, sixty-six. Churches 
destitute of pastors, two hundred and nine. 

If now a liberal allowance is made for 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, for which the number of licentiatee 
before ordination is not given, and also for 
any parishes which may be supposed to be 
too indifferent in regard to the stated ordi- 
nances of the gospel, or too poor, even with 
the aid of the Home Missionarjr Society, to 
be expected to maintain them, it must still 
be admitted that the present suppl v of min- 
isters in New England, eligible for settle- 
ment in the pastoral charge, cannot exceed 
the actual demand. 

The fact that there are several vacant 
churches at any given time, is not indeed, 
of itself, a proof that there does not exist at 
the same time a supply of ministers suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. Vacancies will 
always occur through the death or infirmitj 
of ministers, and Sirooffh other causes A 
change, which, unhappily for the economy 
of mmisterial labor, at this day, are too 
greatly multiplied. On the other hand, the 
met that there is at anv given time a num- 
ber of ministers without charge, and a 
number of licentiates who have not yet 
become settled pastors, is not, of itself, to 
be taken as decisive evidence that the 
supply is superabundant. Before this point 
can be determined, it must be definitely 
ascertained, by a comparison of these cor- 
responding items, which of them prepon- 
derates in the account. The result of such 
a comparison has now been submitted. 
The Directors have no desire to see the 
Christian public misled, nor to be in any 
error themselves on this point. Let tlie 
ftcts io relation to it be fully exhibited, and 
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tke oooTietiotis which tre doe to truth and 
duty will finally prevail. 

But will it be said that the Education 
Society ia not preparing miniatera of the 
right apirit, strong men, devoted men — who 
will be diapoaedy or in tiie beat manner 

Sualified to anawer the preasing demands of 
tie church at home and abroad ? If this 
baa been said, it muat have been with a 
Tery imperfect knowledge of the results of 
this Society's labors in past years; and 
upon the atrength o€ reasonings which are 
every day refuted by the facta of the caae. 
The Directors are not disposed to claim, 
either for themselves or for those to whom 
the patronage of the Society has been 
afforded, any peculiar exemption from the 
common imperfectiona of humanity. They 
freely allow that there may have been those 
brought into the ministry by this Society, 
and Uioee now under its patronage, who, if 
the persons originally recommending them, 
and the Examining Committees, and the 
officera of Colleges and Theological Semi- 
■ariea, and the members of Branch Boards, 
and of the Parent Board of Directors, had 
been able to search the hearts of men, or 
bad possessed infallible prescience in re- 
spect to the developments of human talent, 
would not, on the whole, have been en- 
eouraged to enter upon the great work. It 
woula have been a most extraordinary 
result, if, among the whole number educated 
by this Society, there should not have been 
some who proved at last to be inefficient 
men. But the Directors, after much in- 
^iry and reflection on this point, want 
evidence to convince them that this class 
of beneficiaries has ever been larger than 
ooght to have been expected under the best 
possible application of this or any other 
general system ; or that it has borne by any 
means so large a proportion as may be found 
in connection with the ordinary means of 
education. If, aa has been affirmed, there 
are ministers who are lingering about the 
more fiivored parts of Zion, without employ- 
ment in their appropriate work, who might 
be and ought to be at the West or among 
the heathen, they are not, at least most of 
them are not, the young men whom this 
Society has brought into the field. Many 
of our young men, it is true, are retained 
in the older settlements by the demand fi>r 
their labors here; but it is believed the 
cases are rare, where those who have been 
assisted in their education by this Society 
are remaining at home without employment ; 
unless some providential dispensation has 
made this indispensable. The Society, of 
course, is not competent to say to what part 
of the great field, those who are prepared 
for the ministry by its means ought to go. 
This is an Education Society — not a Mis- 
sionary Society. When those applying for 
aasistance, have proved themselves worthy 
and have been encoura^^ed and aided to 
obluxi a thorough tdooation fi>r the minis- 
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try, and have been duly approved and sent 
forth into the field by the proper Ecclesi- 
astical bodies, our appropriate work is done. 
The men whom the Society thus brin^ 
forward, are the Lord*s freemen ; and it 
remains to be shown that, in the exercise 
of their noble freedom they have not, as a 
body, exhibited the spirit of their Master, 
even in a pre-eminent degree. No incon- 
siderable number of the men employed by 
the American Home Missionary Society 
have been those who were sustained by the 
Education Society in preparing for the 
ministry. A number equal to one half of 
those who are in the foreign field under the 
direction of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, were 
assisted in the same way to obtain their 
education. 

It is by no means true, that the Education 
Society is not accomplishing that which 
was designed by its founders towards 
reclaiming the desolationa of Zion, and 
evangelixing the nations of the world ; and 
in view of all which it has accompliahed, 
the Directors are impelled and animated to 
go forward in their work, depending on the 
blessing of God and the approbation of the 
friends of Zion, for their encouragement 
and reward. 

Motives to Perseverance. — It appears, to 
the Directors, the most of whom have been 
lon^ conversant with the operations of this 
Society, and have certainly had the strong- 
est inducements to ponder well its relationa 
to the church of Christ, that the present 
aspects of the Christian world furnish 
pCHBuliar motives to perseverance and in- 
creased activity in this good work. Motives 
of this kind arise out of the very trials and 
dangers of the churches at the present 
period. Many of the evils complained of, 
and alle^d by some as objections to the 
prosecution of this enterprise, are seen, 
when searched to their sources, to be 
inherent in the state of the r^Kgious com- 
munity, independently of the ScMsiety or of 
its influence in any form. It has been 
incident to this as well as to the other great 
benevolent operations of the day, to nave 
been in a measure hindered from the qiost 
ample and successful accomplishment of 
the good which it is adapted to produce, 
through certain influences which have 
afiected more or less unfavorably the gen- 
eral prosperi^ of all our religious institu- 
tions. The Education Societv, instead of 
augmenting these untoward influences, has, 
in some measure, alleviated and counter- 
acted them. It is peculiarly fitted, in such 
a state of things, to be in some sense an 
anchor fur the interests of sound Chris- 
tian education. It is not sufficiently con 
sidered how various and extenaive are the 
benefits resulting to society from this 
department of benevolent effort ; nor how 
much would be lost to the colleges, to the 
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chnrchesjto reviyals, and to all the Christian 
and missionary enterprises of this country, 
by a diminished activity in this cause. A 
most valuable testimony in its favor is the 
growing confidence which it possesses, in 
this comprehensive estimate of its useful- 
ness, with those who are best acquainted 
with the practical operation of the system, 
and who are among the leading minds in 
the American churches. For a great amount 
of highly interesting evidence on this sub- 
ject, the Directors would refer to the last 
Annual Report. 

The importance of steadiness in the 
movements of this enterprise may be urged 
as a motive to perseverance. Fluctuations 
and experiments in a cause like this are 
greatly to be deprecated. Sudden contrac- 
tions and expansions are impracticable 
without lasting injury. The operations of 
this Society, both as regards the ministry it 
is raising up, and the ctrurches which it is 
seeking to benefit thereby, necessarily con- 
template a course of years. It is a work 
which cannot, like some other departments 
of benevolent operation, be suspended and 
taken tJp again where it was lefl off. It 
should never be abandoned, therefore, by 
any of the friends of Zion, unless it shall 
first have been clearly ascertained that the 
spiritual wants of the world can be relieved 
without further efforts in this department. 
If the Education Society at this point should 
be suffered materially to fall behind the 
other branches of benevolent eftbrt in our 
country, there can scarcely be room to 
question that the consequences would be 
lamented for years to come. It cannot, it 
must not be I For, though they thus ffpeak, 
the Directors are assuredly hoping better 
things ; things which, in the largest sense, 
accompany salvation. 

There is one consideration more which 
■eems requisite to be held up in this con- 
nection as a motive to perseverance and 
increased activity in this work. It is the 
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awakened expectation of a better dar at 
hand. Such a day, for onr country and for 
the world, is not far off. The embarraat- 
ments and the evils which have retarded 
our success, and in too great a meaaoro 
discouraged our zeal, show evident sigot 
of having passed their crisis. Onr great 
religious enterprises, domestic and foreign^ 
are not long to remain in their present 
depressed condition. Whenever the out- 
ward facilities and means on which, under 
the divine blessing, their prosperity in an 
important sense depends, shall a^in be 
more easily afforded, their immediate en- 
largement will be witnessed. The West 
will soon rise from its local embarrassments, 
ai^d a wider door will yet be opened there 
than has ever invited our young men, for 
the sake of doing good, to turn their steps 
away from their paternal homes. It is clear 
that there must yet be a mighty increase in 
the population, the energies, and the means 
of this country. There will, also, be at 
least a proportionable increase in the moral 
necessities of the population ; which nothing 
but the most enterprising spirit of Christiaa 
benevolence, and the most judicious em- 
ployment of every means which God, with 
the promise of his blessing, has put into the 
hands of American Christians, can prevent 
from becoming absolutely appalling. If, in 
connection with these jost anticipations 
respecting our own country, the moral 
prospects of Europe and of Asia and of the 
heathen world, as at present opening to the 
vision of enlightened piety, are taken fully 
into the account, surely it must be felt that 
the present is no time to begin to faint in a 
labor like that in which this Society is en- 
gaged. The Directors would therefore 
conclude their Report by earnestly addres* 
sing to all the friends of this cause, the 
apostolic exhortation : Be ye steadfast, 
untnovablef always abounding tnthe work of 
the Lord ; forasmuch as ye Know thai yow 
labor is not in vain in the Lord» 



ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



Central American Education So- 
ciety. 

The Twenty-third Anniversary of this 
Society was held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, May 13lh, 1841. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Joseph Vaill, of 
Briinfield, Mass. I'he President of the 
Society, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
presided on the occasion, and opened the 
meeting with an Address, an extract from 



which will be found annexed. The Report 
of the Treasurer was read by Mr. William 
A. Booth, Treasurer of the Society. The 
Report of the Directors was read by the 
Secretary, Rev. Eliakim Phelps, an extract 
from which will be inserted in the next 
number of the Journal. 

The following Resolutions were offered, 
and supported by addresses. On motion of 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, seconded by the 
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Secretery of U&e American EdticaUon So- 
ciety, 

Res^hed, That the church of Christ 
bears a vast responsibility in regard to the 
eupply of a competeut number of well 
qualihed ministers. 

On motion of Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., 
•econded by Rev. £. R. Falrchild, of Phila- 
delphia ; 

Re$olvedf That the excellence of the 
cause of education for (he evangelical min- 
istry is no longer a question of probation or 
of doubt, but one which is confirmed by 
experience in the convictions of the wise. 

Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Kirk 
•nd Dr. Cox. 



Estrod/rom Hon, Mr, Frdrnghmfsen^s Addrett. 

There is one consideration, that addresses 
uses American Christians, of peculiar force. 
Vfe have from the beginning of our political 
existence, proclaimed our country to be the 
asylum for all nations — we have been so 
liberal in our invitations that the old world 
is agitated as by a mighty fropulse, to pour 
its migrations on our shores. The tide is 
constantly swelling and breaking over us. 
"We cannot repel it now, if we would, and 
the indications of divine Providence are 
unambiguous, that we must meet the crisi.<« 
formed by these events, in the :fpirit of 
iLiiiduess and fortitude, and of faithful Chris- 
tian efifort We mu9t enlighten, reform and 
purify these masses of men, that are crowd- 
ing upon us from abroad. Tbey know 
nothing of the nature or spirit of our insti- 
tutions — many among them are unfriendly 
to those forms of religion eiitablished here 
and dear to our hearts. Then, where shall 
be our refuge ? No where but in God and 
the word of his grace, and the power of his 
Spirit ; and this is not a vain and inactive 
dependence. Far from it. We must in the 
strength of that dependence employ every 
hallowed influence that the pulpit, the press 
and the Sabbath school afford. As the 
clouds of d.trkness thicken over us, we must 
spread light — multiply the Bible — train up 
the children — lift up the voice of the faithful 
preacher in every destitute district of our 
country— give freely of our substance for all 
these objects — press on these agencies with 
constant and fervent supplication (o God for 
H 18 blessing. And should civil and religious 
lil>erty be doomed to fall in the conflict, we 
shall then enjoy the melancholy privilege 
and satisfaction of meeting the disaster at 
the post of duty. 

It behoves us, therefore, to ponder pray- 
erfully and solemnly, these clear indications 
of the divine purposes. Let us commend 

▼OL. XIT. 14 
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the plea to our own hearts, that if while wo 
urge forward, with our means all other 
benevolent enterprises of the Christian 
church, we suffer this to languish, we do 
most effectually cripple all her energies. 
She muH have an able, well instructed, and 
sanctified ministry, increasing in numbers, 
with the growiog'wantsof the world, or the 
coming of that kingdom, for which all 
Christians daily and devoutly pray, will k>e 
hindered. 

Not only does the necessity exist and 
press upon us, at all points of time and 
providence, but it seems to be quite as 
e:»ential, that, if the church desires to have 
the means in any measure adequate to the 
great end, she must herself train, prepare 
and send forth the ministers. She must go 
to that class, the most populous of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, the pious poor — make wise 
selections, of ingenuous youth, and maintain, 
educate and fit them to be the defenders 
and advocates of truth. 

It is to no useful purpose to urge as a 
doubt, that the wealthy and great will, if 
sincerely devoted to the cause of religion, 
offer themselves to the self-denying services 
of the pastor and missionary. — The answer 
is practical and conclusive ; the experiment 
has been made and is making all the while 
— and tJDhere are they from these ranks who 
exclaim — ** send us?" They come indeed, 
hke angels* visits. 

Nor will it avail to start the scruple urged 
from the beginning, that unworthy subjects 
will impose themselves upon the charities 
of the church and steal into the ministry. 
Our Saviour knew all this— he knew that 
there would be wolves in sheep's clothing. 
One stood by his side, when he sent for his 
disciples to preach the gospel in Judea. 
Had this cavil been atldressed to the blessed 
Master, he might have replied— because 
there is a Judas should he call back Peter 
aud James, and John, and all the eleven, 
and the blessed company of witnesses all 
along the track of Hme. Because there wiU 
be a Demas and a Julian shall Paul remain 
a bloo<iy persecutor ? 

Let us leave this worn out plea for the 
service of infidelity. — Christians have no 
right to use it, and no reason to fear it 
Prepare and furnish the reapers for the 
fields that are now white, and the Lord of 
(he harvest will take care of the ingathering 
to life everlasting. 



CoHirscTiciJT Braitoh. 

The FifUenth Anniversary of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education 
Society was held at New Haven, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the General 
Association, on Tuesday, June 15, 184L 
The Rot. Timothy P. Gillet, of firanlbfd, 
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was caHed to the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Orin Fowler, 
of Fall River, Ma. The Treasurer's Report 
was exhibited, and a verbal statement of 
the operations of the Branch during the 
year, accompanied with remarks, was sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. Addresses were then made by 
Rev. Hollis Reed, of Derby, Ct., and Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk. 

The Officers of this Society are Hon. 
Thomas Day, President ; Francis Fellows, 
Esq., Secretary; and Eliphalet Terry, Esq., 
Treasurer. 

Maine Braicch. 

Tbk Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Branch of the American Education Society 
was held at Machias, in connection with 
the meeting of the General Conference, on 
Wednesday, June 28, 1841. In the absence 
of the President, the Rev. Mr. M'Keen of 
Belfast, presided. The Annual Report was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D. of Augusta. The acceptance 
of the Report was moved by Rev. Isaac 
Rogers, of Farmington, and seconded by 
Rev. Jonathan B. Condit, of PoKland. Rev. 
Dr. M'Farland of Philadelphia offered a 
Resolution to the effect that we are to rely 
chiefly on fervent and importunate prayer 
for the success of this cause. Each of these 
gentlemen made interesting addresses. Rev. 
Mr. Pomeroy, of Bangor, also added a few 
remarks, in the course of which he stated 
the interesting fact that more than one 
a year for the sixteen years of his min- 
istry, in Bangor, had entered the sacred 
office from the church under his pastoral 
charge. The services were closed with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Thurston, of Hal- 
lowell. 



Education Society of Essex North. 

Extract Trom th* Annual Report, prepared by Rov. 
D. T. Kirabttll, Secretary. 

The educalfon of pious young men for 
the ministry is highly important, as it tends 
to promote the best moral influenee of our 
eowitry, And how shall this object be 
secured 7 

I answer 1st. By pvrifying, as mtuh as 
possible f t?ie chief fountains of moral in- 
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fluence ; such, for instance, as the Americaa 
church, the common schools, the mother's 
heart, and the hearts of civil rulers. 

Let the American church, in Its ministry 
and membership, and all its branches and 
denominations, be purified ; let those who 
administer and those who partake of its 
symt>ols be truly and eminently holy ; let 
the Bible be read in our schools of learning, 
and its principles and precepts exhibited m 
the lives of the teachers ; let each mother's 
heart be the residence of every Christian 
grace ; and let all in power rule in the fear 
of God and in imitation of his rectitude ; let 
these and other fountains of moral influence 
be purified, and then the consummation in 
view, so devoutly to be wished, will be 
extensively realized. 

In order to the accomplishment of this 
object, K is necessary 2d, that we strengthen 
those benevolent institutions, which have 
for their object the entire evangelization of 
our country and world ; such institutions 
as those which celebrate their anniversaries 
in this place to day. These operate, as the 
planets of one and the same solar system. 
They move in complete harmony with each 
other. They unite in diffusing through the 
world the light and holiness, received from 
the sun of righteousness. These societies 
need to l>e strengthened by the prayers, and 
the alms of all Christendom. By giving 
them the most efficient aid in our power we 
promote that moral influence by which our 
country may be made the joy of the whole 
earth. 

To this end it is important, that the Edu- 
cation Society in particular, be strengthened. 
The prosperity of this Society is essential to 
the prosperity of the rest. Strike it out of 
existence, and you extinguish one of the 
brightest planets in our system of benevolent 
enterprise. What will the Bible accomplish 
in heathen countries without ministers to 
expound it ? And what can missionary 
societies do without ministers ? ** There is 
a happy reciprocal effect between these 
different institutions. The suspension of 
the operations of the Education Society 
would paralizc, if not destroy the other 
benevolent institutions.'* The blood, ceasing 
to flow warmly and strongly from the heart, 
the entire system would languish and perish. 
Raising up young men of piety and talents 
for pastors and for missionaries in this 
country and in foreign lands, is one of the 
best means for increasing the moral power 
of this nation. 

The ministers, now in the field, fostered 
by the Education Society, do greatly 
strengthen its moral power. They do it by 
their learning. ** Already," we are told, 
*' is the whole fabric of Hindoo superstition 
shaken by the correct knowledge of As- 
tronomy, imparled by the missionaries. It 
is the eminent learning as well as the piety 
of the American missionaries, that has 
secured for them so much respect from 
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fcreign trt^ellert, tnd which is leaving an 
imprest upoo the insUtutioDS they are raising 
up in every quarter of the globe, to give a 
character to these transformed nations, and 
to generations yet unborn, so honorable to 
the American name, and so important to the 
future church, when the boundaries of 
Christendom shall be the limit of the world.'' 
They do it by their piety and faithfulness. 
Witness the Sandwich Islands. The happy 
spiritual revolution which has taken place 
in those islands, has been effected in no 
small degree through the instrumentality of 
missionaries, trained up by the Education 
Society. Thus the moral power of America 
has been felt there. We might show you 
the same power exerted through the same 
instrumentality, in almost every island and 
continent, where missionary stations have 
been planted by the American Board and its 
sister associations. The American Educa- 
tion Society has already in the commence- 
Bent of its operations, aided more than three 
thousand young men in a course of prepa- 
ration for the ministry ; and actually totro- 
doced into the ministry one half of that 
number — that is, 1,690, which is " one third 
more than a41 the Congreisatioaal ministers 
in New England; two thirds as many as all 
the Presbyterian minivers in the United 
States, and nu>re than all the collegiately 
educated ministers of all denominations of 
Christians in this country at the time the 
■ociety was formed." The number is 
rapidly increasing, and may be increased 
indefinitely. Who can conceive of the 
mighty moral power which' has been put 
forth, and which will be put forth by 
this society, and the immense numbers, 
who through the instrumentality of that 
power will be brought home to glory ? 
Our Education Societies by the benign 
influence they impart to our hundred 
colleges and forty theological seminaries, 
Aimishing them with no small proportion of 
their most efficient officers and members ; 
by the benign influence they shed on the 
churches of our land, with which they have 
been connected, and by who^ pray era and 
eflfbrts they have been sustained ; and by 
the many able, faithful, and successful min- 
istere they furnish for our country and 
world, do bless mankind with the most 
substantial spiritual blessings, and will do 
this, so long as the sun and moon shall 
endure. 

It is a great privilege to be born an 
American ; especially to be bom an Amer- 
ican Christian ; as every one thus born has 
an opportunity to exert great power on the 
millions and millions of his fellow men. 
What may not the young men of America, 
what may not her pious sons accomplish, if 
they will make it their great object to act 
the proper part of yoimg Americans ? Would 
they enter into the most important intere!>is 
of our country ; would they take hold with 
energy of the benevolent institutions and 
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enterprises of the day ; every one of them 
might make his moral power to be felt on 
the opposite side of the globe, and in every 
heathen land. Every pious young man 
who comes into the miniMtry, with his heart 
full of love to his country and to bis fellow 
men, being situated at the fountain head of 
such power, may exert the most benign 
and salutary influence on the whole pagan 
world. O that pious young men through- 
out this country would come forth to this 
work in the spirit of a Mills and bis asso- 
ciates, and like them they would make their 
power to be felt, as far as the American 
name is known. ** When will the pious 
young men of our churches, who embark 
from year to year on the troubled sea of 
worldly enterprise, come forward with a 
zeal, as prompt and ardent, as that which 
now actuates them in the pursuit of the 
world, and devote themselves in this sacred 
work to the service of Him who laid down 
His life for the redemption of the workl from 
sin and wo i " 



AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms, July 14, 1S41. The 
usual business was transacted, and the ap- 
propriations to beneficiaries were ordered 
to be paid under the direction of the Finan- 
cial Committee. 

The Rev. Brown Emerson, who has 
labored successfully as an Agent of the So- 
ciety for a year and a half, has resigned his 
agency, and accepted a pastoral charge in 
Torringford, Ct. 

Extract o/a Letter to the Secretary of the Ameri^ 
cam Education Society. 

The letter from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken was received a short time 
since from a Missionary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, laboring in Lower 
Canada, who was assisted by the Education 
Society in his course of preparation for the 
ministry. A multitude of ministera possess- 
ing the spirit exhibited in this communica- 
tion, is wanted to supply the destitute por- 
tions of our land with the means of salvation; 
and the Education Society is probably fitted 
to effect, more than any other instrumen- 
tality, in raising up men of this laborious 
and self-denying character. 

G , L. a, Feb. 17, 1841. 

Dear Sir,— You will find my name on 
your list, among the former beneficiaries of 
the American Education Society. • * * * 
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NATIVITY OF FOKEION MIlSIONARIEfl. 



For • year pait I have been called to labor 
in this place. You are doubtless aware 
of the feeble state of the Congregational 
churches in this Province. They are all, 
with perhaps one or two eiceptions, (and 
those in the cities,) unahle to sustain preach- 
ing without aid from Missionary Societies. 

The church in G is aided by the 

American Home Missionary Society, and 
probably must continue to be dependent 
upon that Society for aid many years. This 
township has been settled altogether within 
thirty years, and mostly within sixteen 
years. We have people from all nations 
that speak the English language. We have 
about 1,500 inhabiUnts. The church to 
which 1 minister has been organized eleven 
Tears. Many of our people yet live in their 
log houses, surrounded by stumps and trees. 
They are, therefore, struggling to maintain 
the ordinances of the gospel. A year since 
they started a subscription paper to obtain 
ssum suflBcient to erect a hou$e ofwonhip. 
The house is now erected, and we hope it 
will be dedicated souietUue in the mouth of 
June. 

I have told you my situation in renpect to 
this place and people. I have not mentioned 
the difficulties which I experience in regard 
to support. Neither will I trouble you with 
them. But there are other things nnpleas- 
tnt. I am alone. The nearest minister of 
our denomination, with whom i can have 
intercourse or can exchange, is forty-five 
. miles distant. We have an association, called 
the " St. Francis Association," consisting of 
eight ministers. I have met with it twice, 
and travelled for this purpose each time 
eighty miles out and back again : making 
three hundred and twenty miles for the 
purpose of meeting my brethren twice. 

This people give me only $400 salary. 
I might refuse to stay here, and run back 
to New England, where a good salary would 
be offered. But, dear Sir, was it for such 
an object, viz: to get a comfortable living 
for myself and family — that your Society 
took me from the mechanic's bench and 
carried me through ten years of study ? 
No, I have not so learned Christ. Not 
such have been the instructions of your 
telf-denying Committee. 



NATIVITY OP FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 

The following is from a review of a late 
work entitled, " History of American Mis- 
sions, from their commencement to the 
present time,** in the number of the Chris- 
tian Review for June, 1841. 

The missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries, employed by the various misaionary 
boardtf, have, of course, been gathered up 
from every part of our country. We have 
endeavored to ascertain the nativity of as 
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large a number of them at pomible, male 

and female, in order to satnfy ourselves ms 
to many interesting questions, which such 
a statistical view may both suggest and 
solve. A table, that shouki facilKate this 
process, at the.end of every separate history 
in the work, is a desideratum. Of 605 inie- 
sionarie«, whose birth-place could be ascer- 
tained, 19 were born in Maine; 50 in New 
Hampshire ; 68 in Vermont ; 162 in Massa- 
chusetts; 1 in Rhode Island; 85 in Con- 
necticut; 118 in New York; 21 in New 
Jersey; 27 in Pennsylvania; 18 in Virginia; 
6 each in North and South CaroHna and 
Kentucky ; 10 in Ohio ; 8 in Georgia ; 2 in 
Indiana ; and 2 in the District of Columbia ; 
besides 4 in England; 2 in Asia Minor; 
and 1 each in Upper Canada, Germany, 
India and France. This statement shows 
a vast di.«proportion in the personal services 
of a missionary character, contributed by 
different parts of the country. Massachu- 
setts stands first on the list; New York 
stands second. Ten of the States have con- 
tributed none at all. Massachusetts has sent 
abroad one In about 4,435 of lier whole 
population.*" If all the States had con- 
tributed in the same proportion, instead of 
having 700 misfion-aries and assistants, sent 
forth to proclaim the word of life, we should 
have 8,600. Massachusetts has, in this 
respect, exceeded the other States nearly 
in the proportion of 5 to 1. Has Massachu- 
setts done more than her duty, or has the 
rest of the country done less? Are the 
churches of Massachusetts and of New 
England robbed, or are its religious insti- 
tutions fallen into decay, or are the spiritual 
interests of the people neglected, in con- 
sequence of this lavish liberality ? Are her 
institutions, and those which she has con- 
tributed to sustain throughout the Union, 
suffered to languish, While she has spread 
herself abroad, in her influence, to other 
lands ? Far from it. On the contrary, we 
believe that God has set the seal of his 
fpecial approbation to this labor of love. 
Let facts testify. Let the religious and 
literary prosperity of New England bear 
witness. 



SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

Under this bead the July number of 
the Home Missionary, published by the 
American Home Missionary Society, has a 
few excellent remarks^ which, for the sake 
especially of some important thoughts which 
are so well condensed under the third gen- 
eral topic, we deem highly pertinent to be 



* The hi|[hett ratio in thia reapect ia that of Coo- 
ni>ctieiu. which, according to the above atuleimint, 
liQt furniahed one miaaionary to every 3,647 inhabi- 
tanta.— £i>8. Joua. 
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transferred to the Joamal. Ob the letter 
of a Home Mifeiooary io Michigan, who 
says of the Society which assists to sustain 
bim, ** Were it not for your Society, I can 
see no other way but that many, and, in ali 
probability, a majority of the laborers on 
the new fields at the great West must leave 
their stations," the editors remark :— 

Let it t>e remembered : 

1. That It is this Society, (as this mis- 
sionary asserts above,) that by its patrooace 
keeps a large proportion of the ministry m 
the western field. And is not this a great 
and good work — a work deserving a liberal 
sapply of means ? 

2. Not only shoukl the ministers who 
are now in the field be sustained, but many 
others ought to be sent there. They are 
needed, and they are ready to go. 

3. If they are not sent and sustained in 
the destitute portions of the country, the 
following evils will inevitably ensue : 1. Un- 
employed preachers will accumulate in the 
older States, beyond the demand for them 
there ; hence tliey will be obliged to turn 
their attention to secular pursuits ; the dig- 
nity of the office will be let down ; the 
church, under the mistaken idea that what 
is only an tmequal di$trHfuHon is an actual 
mrpluM, will relax her efforts for the train- 
ing of ministers, and consequently, when 
the missionary spirit shall again revive in 
the church, and she shall look around for 
her sons to go to the destitute and to the 
heathen, they will not be found, and the 
work must stand still while another genera- 
tion of preachers is educated. 2. Mean- 
while the golden opportunity, the critical 
time for deciding the rescue of immense 
portions of our country from the reign of 
wickedness and error, and their people from 
eternal death, will have passed away, never 
to return. Now, much of the West may be 
pre-occupied by the truth; a few years 
nence, truth will have to fight with a hun- 
dred to9s for every inch of ground she gains. 

In view of the too general insensibility to 
the great interests at stake, and the value 
of the present opportunity, we almost seem 
to see the Saviour of men, bending over our 
beloved country, and sayhig, as he did of 
Jerusalem : — If thou hadst known, 

XTBir THOU, IN THIS THY DAY, THE 
THINGS THAT BSLONO TO THY PEACB 
—BUT NOW TUKY ABB HIDDXN FROM 
THlJfB BYES I 



ARKANSAS. 

Extract of a Lettsr dated Spring Hill, ( ArkanMt,) 
May 1, 1841. 

I have written you so often on the sub- 
ject of our destitutions here, ibat I am 
almoit aibemed to do so again. But Instead 
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of the number of ministers increasing in 
Arkansas, it Is diminishing. Owing to the 
death of dear brother Erwin, and the ill 
health and consequent removal of brother 
Henderson, our Presbytery, at present, is 
defunct. Brother Moore snd myself are 
all that are left in the whole Stale ! Shall 
it still be so? Shall we still plead with our 
brethren to ** come over and help us," in 
vain ? And even we are greatly crippled 
in our work of preaching the gospel by 
inadequate support, and other hindrances. 
Neitherof us received, dnring the last year, 
more than $200 salary from the people to 
whom we preach ; tuA not one cent from 
the Missionary Board ! 

I have been engaged in an agency for 
the American Bible Siociety for the la^t four 
months, and find our population wofully 
destitute of the Word of God. Hundreds 
in our State have never had a Bible in their 
houses. I have made an estimate of the 
number of Bibles needed, at this moment, 
to supply the destitutions of Arkansas, and 
find it will amount to about ten thousand ! 
O! can nothing, tmll nothing be done to 
dispel this cloud of moral darkness that 
hangs over our Western country ? How 
can we expect the standard of morality and 
religion lo be high where so many hun- 
dreds and thousands of our population have 
neither a written nor a preached gospel. 

A devoted, active, prudent, talentcKl min- 
ister is much needed at the capital of our 
State. Here we have a Presbyterian 
Church, and a large, interesting, and in- 
creasing population ; and yet Sabbath after 
Sabbath roll* by, without a preacher to call 
the people of God together to the sanctuary. 
There are other interesting points where 
ministers of our denomination are greatly 
needed and desired. — Charleitttm Observer, 



TEXAS. 
[Fron the Bottoo Raoorder.] 

To the Congregational and Presbytenan MinisUr$ 
of New England, and to the Young Men of 
ike Theological Seminaries, 

Dear Brethren,— The writer of this 
is an entire stranger to you, and he is con- 
scious that he writes from a country con- 
cerning which too many of your citizens 
have been disposed to adopt the inquiry, 
can any good come out of Texas ? But, 
although a stranger and in a strange landt 
he writes to you as one who hopes he hss 
obtained like precious faith with that by 
which you profess to be actuated, and his 
sole desire in this communication, is to be 
instrumental in bringing the country of his 
adoption under the mfluence of a similar 
faithf and with this view he will avoid say- 
ing anv thing in regard to the fertility of 
our soil, the salubrity of our climate, or any 
of the various sod unequalled natural 
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•dvantagei of which the country ii posses- 
8ed, and will confine himself, wholly, to its 
situation as ti field for missionary efforts. 

Our population is variously estimated, at 
from one to two hundred thousand — the 
former number I think the nearest correct. 
To supply this population, scattered, as it is, 
over a territory nearly as large as the whole 
of the New England States, we have about 
forty gospel ministers, of all denominations, 
—of uese about twenty are Methodist, six 
Presbyterians, four Episcopalians, and the 
remainder divided among the Baptists, and 
some minor denominations. Now, in a 
country, where as with you it is considered 
that every thousand souls should enjoy the 
ministerial labors of one clergyman, you 
will readily conceive the disparity between 
the number of our ministers and the wants 
of our population, especially when you take 
into consideration the difference, in relation 
to ministerial labors, between a sparse and 
a dense population. I suppose it would be 
as easy for a clergyman to attend to the 
spiritual wants of one thousand souls in 
New England as one hundred souls in 
Texas; and upon that estimate, and sup- 
posing we have a population of one hundred 
and fifty thousand souls, we need fifteen 
hundred ministers in Texas, and with only 
one minister for every thousand souls, we 
need one hundred and fifty ministers, which 
would require an increase of one hundred 
and ten over our present number. Now 
many, aye ! thousands of the enterprising 
flonsof New England have been lured thither 
by a desire of gain. To a Yankee* we are 
indebted for the opening of our country to the 
Anglo Saxon enterprise ; many of our most 
eminent men, in the councils of our nation, 
in the various departments of our govern- 
ment, in our professions and in all the 
occupations, are Yankees ; and yet Yankee 
blood runs in the veins of but two ministers 
of the gospel in Texas. — Should not the 
number oe increased ? Are there not many 
individuals in New England who profess to 
be called to go into aU the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature, and 
who are indebted to the benevolence of the 
church for an education, and who are bury- 
ing thehr talents in schools, that could as 
well be taught by laymen, or who are 
engaged in other spheres of limited useful- 
ness, and who might by coming to Texas, 
greatly increase their usefulness to the 
cause of Christ ? There ai^ settlements of 
considerable numbers in Texas, in which a 

f'ospel sermon has never yet been preached. 
n many of our large towns and cities, 
clergymen of popular talents could obtain a 
Uberal support and might do great good. 



Yours truly, 



James Buhkb. 



*&F.AMtia. 
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SECRET OF MINISTERIAL POWER. 

Extract of a letter from the Rot. Dr. Griflla to a 
yooDg friend. 

I WOUI.D recommend it to you, my broth- 
er, to bathe your soul in * Baxter's Saints' 
Rest,* and to be much in prayer, and make 
yourself deeply acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures. You are kind enough to ask after my 
course. I believe that an early commence- 
ment and pursuit of a svstematic study of 
the Bible, in connection with a long course of 
revivals of religion in which i was permitted 
to be engaged, and an habitual aim in my 
ordinary sermons, to reach the conscience 
and heart at every stroke, and the habit of 
striking out, as 1 correct my sermons for a 
new exhibition of them, every clause and 
word which is not subservient to this end, 
may be numbered among the most effica- 
cious means of forming my present manner 
of preaching, such as it is. Perhaps the 
most powerful circumstance not yet men- 
tioned, was entering upon the large congre- 
gation at Newark, calling for constant and 
impassioned preaching, and for continual 
visiting. I made a bad improvement under 
these advantages ; but I am far from think- 
ing with you, my dear sir, that a man can- 
not be a good preacher and pastor with a 
great congregation. A great congregation, 
or a rousing to great exertions, is the best 
field for the formation of such a character. 
You can never satisfy any people by visiting. 
The best way to approach it is, perhaps, to 
show the people, by a systematic course, 
that yuu visit all you can. Besides your 
social visits, and visits to the sick, I would 
set apart one day in the week to strictly 
parochial visits, to be short, and right to 
the point, and to be closed with prayer. 
Make the appointment beforehand, and let 
all know the course. 

As to the manner of prea<:hing, the object 
of every stroke ought to be good, rather than 
to gain popularity. That will make us the 
most divinely eloquent The little pretti- 
ness of thought and expression, which the 
love of popularity can produce, are nothing 
to the great and overwhelming thoughts 
which flow from a mind solemnly impressed 
with divine things, and earnestly desirous 
to impress them upon others. Here we 
may aim high. I doubt the lawfulness of 
any other high aim in a minister of Christ 
Dr. Witherspoon used to advise his pupils 
to write out one good sermon a week, and 
let the rest take care of themselves. You 
can, in your situation, write but one. I 
would recommend it to you to extemporize 
in the week, to preach from a skeleton in 
the morning of the Sabbath and from notes 
in the afternoon. From your accounts of 
your fondness for belles lettres and poetry, 
and aversion to mathematics, I should ap- 
prehend that the side on which you are to 
guard, is a tendency to sprightliness, with- 
out atifficieat weight and peoetratiog force. 
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Tou have a fine imadnation, and a fine 
taste to regulate it. U^e both of them, zs 
nature dictates, without effort; but let all 
your efTort be to fill your paf^es with the 
weif>ht and solemnity of divine truth. Under 
each head labor to get out that precise view 
of truth which you had in your most solemn 
hour on your knees. 



FUNDS. 

Receipts of the American Education Society, /or 
the July Quarter, 1841. 

INCOME PROM FUNDS 496 79 

LOANS REFUNDED 819 00 

LEGACIES. 
Lm, at*. Mr. Thomai CnMlqr, bj Mr. Hcniy 

Smith. Ex. 907 00 

MHlMy. Daa. Am Daoteb, by Mr. Paal Dui* 
. W». Kx. 100 00 

JMU^bicrv, Hbt. Oirood Herrielr, by Henry 

MilK,E«|.Ex. 100 80 

ObHom, TbMikful Evans, bj Mr. J. Allen, Ex. 88 87 
Werettur, Mr. William MeP 



C/roa 6ml0, Ex. 



teParlaad, by Mr. 

800 



AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Suffolk Covrtt. 
(H. Ropea, Boaton, Tr.] 

Boaton, Pine Street Society, 104 50 

Mariner'* ChiiTch and Society, 80 18 

Bowdoin Street Society, balance 60 60 

Salem Street do. do. 14 00 

Franlilin Street do. do. 6 00 

A Friend, #5, Do. fll 78 16 



Emix Couittt South. 
fHoo. David Ciioate, Eases, Tr.] 
BtmUloit, Soe. of Rev. Mr. Kelly 
JiaiwA««l«r, Soc. of Rer. Mr. Taylor, flS of 
wMailJ 
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TaTi 
which ii to const, his mother. Mi 
8. Tavlor. a L. M. of the Co. Soo. 97 50 

MKrUthead, Soc. of Rer. Mr. Nllea 66 00 

SaUm. Soc of Rev. Dr. EmerMn, by Mr. C. M. 

Richardson, 73 IS 

Soc of Rev. Mr. Worcerter, $68 57, Sab. 
School. «4 07 73 64-844 94 

Moai of the above, throo|fh Rev. Joseph Bmera^n, AfH. 

ESSBX COUIVTT NoaTH. 
(Col. Ebeoeser Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
ilaMs6«ry, Soc of Rev. Mr. Merrill 
Andovgr, Soc. of Rer. Mr. Tnylor 

Do. Rev. Mr. Pafe 
BtMrhiUj Do. Rev. Mr. liAwrenee 
Do. Rev. Mr. Croia 



89 00 
S6 60 

16 00-.58 00 



4 00-18 68 

Nnthuryport^ Mrs. Mary Gietnlenr 10 00 

IPmI Stwtmry, Soc of Rev. Mr. Edgell 67 53—157 76 

Most of the above throagh Rev. Joseph Emenoo, Af *t. 

EdDCATIOIV SoCIBTT IK BftOOXPIELD 
AtMClATION. 

[Rev. Mkah Stone, Brookfleld, 8. P. Tr.] 
HmnMek, 99 IS 

SturbrUgt, liwlodlnf 975 l^m Mr. Cyrus Mer- 
rick, on account of his Temp. Schoiaxablp 118 25—147 87 

EOVCATIOR SOOIBTT lit UaKMOIIT 

CORFBHBIICB OF CHaKCHB*. 

(Wm. C. Caproa, Esq. Dxbrldfe, Tr.] 
JUIIl5Kry, Flrat Church and Soc 88 76 

Anton, Church and Soc 



FBAincLiif CeuifTT. 

[Mr. Samuel MaxweU, Jr. OieanSeld, Tr.] 
SmA Dt€rJgU, a contribution, by John H. Wells 20 00 
Sec'd of Mr. O. S. f'N)wler, Anount loaned him ' 

by tlie Co. Soc. before its eoooeakm with the 
P. Soc, with Interest In full 195 8»-14S 89 

HAMrsHiaa Courtt. 

(Hon. Lewie Stronf , Noctbamptoo, Tr.] 
CktUnftM, FlntCeng. Society 90 00 



iVorAomptofl, Ladies Ed. Soe. 1 ft 

Colleciion in First Parbh 8 00 

Ladies' Benev. Soc, Bd wards Cb. 6 08—18 58 
WUBamtburt, Conr. Society 99 88 

From the disposable fund of the Soelety 70 04-185 00 

MlDDLSSBZ COURTT. 

Brifhum, Udies' Aux. Ed. Soc by Mlas 8. 

Worcester, Tr. 20 96 
Rmilng, Mr. Richard Parker 8 00 

SouA HMuUng, A torn Udlea, by Miss Tale 6 00 

Atriend 6 00—84 95 

South Corfxrircb of Chvbchbs, 

MlOOLBSBX CoURTT. 

[Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framinf ham, Tr.] 
AeUUfOR, Maternal Assoc by Rev. Mr. Storrs 6 58 
l7fiion«U/«, Miss. Anoc In pan, toeoustltute 

Rev. JoMph Haven, Jr. an H. M. 88 00 — 89 65 



Norfolk Codrtt. 

[Rev. Johu Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 
BroJnlrse, Society of Rev. Dr. Stom 45 85 
Do. Rev. Mr. Matthewi 18 41 
Dea. Jonathan Newcomb, 10 00—74 96 

BrookUnt, Mr. and Mrs. Holden,by Mr. 

T. A. Davis 10 00 

DadAam, Rev. Dr. Butwess's Soc, public con- 

tritMition 45 60 

DcrdiMttr, Rev. Dr. Codman's See., do. 60 00 

Udies. by Mrs. H. Tolman 18.00—79 00 

Aiuiibtfn, Rev. Mr. Southworth's See., 

public contribution 80 00 

Mrs. Irene Fisher 6 00-85 00 

iit^tfo^, R«*. Mr. UardlDi^'iEcH:. 

pwt.,j;c»Lii, 23 eo 

Li.Nt^i TA. .^(Kte-rt ^i fiit-^S7 50 

tlflr. Dr. IJc V SKK. iJidbCA 4 {jtnl- £9 50 
Itev. JMr.liapiluhl>lkr^„ pnh. eviii,93 19-113 12 
Afi/ton, tie*. jVlr. C^iesfnu'i i$c«-. Ami. VA. Soc 18 00 
R^ndofjdt^ Hoc. Ell Rer. Mr. UiLckjcuch, 

U>L. ^il'ctiJI. 31 68 

E^uH: piirl«l>< hjF D«a. HnibniBl, tAl. 
Ui\ I . \ht hI otM nf leAifh , v\ crjMt(+ 
1.. M. ol Co. Sue. Pea. I^INhii 
Il4tlbrL.Dkt l>eA. RJcMm BtEcbfrr, 
ark J fiiim Pr.i,i*, l-iq. B 95— 9B 88 

WalpitU. Rev. Mr. Pi s«;,rw V !>'<. , L*dl« 14 76 

WrtndiOiay Hrv. Mf. rkk't^oC, L>.(lci, 
^iS at *hU^u tiy htn. HuLrtM tSiiiltv, 
wlifj'iv gP Pile If^u ttiib«rtSlakr^ ISwq. 
ifi c«4<4U MCwes Irtn*. M-xry Ann f 
nm] >l#r.]h JflahVj lIowLsr, L, H. of 
Oo. &*«. «a 00 

Mdailsh Eraieti, Snq, i 00—71 00 

~487 01 
Deduct expense of prlntlnr the Annoal Semoa 

and Report 9f 75—451 38 

Old Colort. 

[Col. Alexander Seabaiy, New Bedibcd, Tr.] 
Fbir H999n, Ladies' Ed. Soc by Mn. 8. H. Ayiea, Tr. 85 68 

RxLioious Char. Soc. of Middlbsbz 
North ard Viciritt. 

[f)ea. Jonathan 8. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Fliehhurg, Ladies' Ed. Soc by Miss Sarah 

Wood, Tr. 81 69 

Ptpptnll, Soc of Rev. David Andrews 95 18 — 51 78 



WORCBtTXR CXRTRAI. AffOC. 

[Hon. Abijah Blfelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Boylston, Rev. Mr. Sanford's Soc. in part 19 80 

Ox/ord, Rev. Mr. Bardwell's Soc. 49 87 

<SareiM6i«ry, Yonnr Ladiea' Ed. Soc by Mka 

C.M.Gill, Sec 4 00 

We*t BoyUton, Rev. Mr. Croat's Soc in part 91 88 
IFbressfrr, Rev. Mr. Sweeiaer's Soc Isl 70 



Rev. Mr. Smalley's doe. 
Rer.Mr. MUler'sSoc 



70 00 

40 77-«M 47-898 I 



EdVCATIOR SoCIBTT IR WoRCRtTBR 

North Amociatior. 
[Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 
PHneston, Rev. Wmard Hardinf 's Soc $40 ofwUch 
to const, him an H. M. 

RHODB IfLARD StaTB AuxILIART. 
[Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.) 
Providence, Prat Romeo Elton, ofBrewn Unlveta^y 



850 



t4,aM8» 
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MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. WilliaM Smyth, Braoswkk. Tr.] 
_, w, Mn. Mary Pbk« 
CbffiifM, C<Miirre;iitlonnl Uh. and Soc 
OorAAm, Benev. Mocietjr 
Ptmbrokt, A Iriend 

PortUtud, ' A friend to ZIon/ bjr R«r. A. Camminfi 
Steo, Hoc. of Rev. Steptien L. GootUto 
M^MOUMf, Con jr. Ch. and Soc 
Cooirloatiua at AuduaI Meetinf 



1 €0 

IS SO 

80 IS 

60 

9 00 
88 OU 
10 7S 
38 00 



fUO 80 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hea. Samuel Morrll, Concord, Tr.] 
Botcawtn, W. Yaang Men** £•!. Soc. by Jabes Abbot 5 00 
Dubdn, I'nn. Ch. by S. A. OeruiiUi. Baq. Tr. Cb. Co. Aiuc S SO 
F^tgm'littm, LHcUet' Ed. Soc. hy do. 88 00 

HaonrhUl, £mi Cofif . Ch. and Soc. by A. K. MerriU, Tr. 17 96 
HUUboTo', fttntnj Soc ofKe*. Geo. W. AHnma 10 UO 

JCmim. Mr. Wm. Appieton, by 8. A. Gerould, Eeq. Tr. I 00 
Ntwptnl, Cony. Cb. and S«ic. 11 00 

PUAam, Soc of Rev. John Keep, bai. to cooetUute him 

an U. M. 16 25 



#82 01 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

(Joeeph Warner, Bmi. Middlabory, Vu Tr.] 

B«iiniit(fo«i, Soc o/Rev.^r. I^oomh, by Mr. A. Phalpa 91 T9 



Hale, Eau. Tr. 
tfoc 10 00 



CkMltta, Coiif. Ch. b; 

Oran^ Co. Ana. G 
Conr Ch. Mnd Soc in partto eonit. Rev. 
CMlf in Noble an U. M. by Mr. A. L. 
Thttmptoit 27 _ __ 

OdUtndtn, Conr. Ch. ft Soc In part, by Rer. C. Taylor 8 tiO 
Oortfn^n, B* P. Button 8 00 

Ot^/U6»ry, M. Soc. 86 87, Col. Samuel Picneh fl, 

by Mr. S. M. Clurk, I'r. Orleana Co. Aaz. Ed. So. 7 87 
O''0M>-, Cunr. Ch. and Soc by du. 1 00 

Jamaica, DorcM Society, by Mary M. Patten, throngli 

Rev. NelMNvBiarbour 6 00 

Morgan, Conf . Ch and Soc by Mr. S. 8. Clark, Tr. ftc 3 87 
JloM/ion, Do. bT Ge«irire Frauds 18 61 

WnlMUL, By Mr. S. S. Clurk. Tr. Ac. 8 18 

Wwonituttr, ( W.J By Rev. NelMn Baiboux 11 89 



$18173 

CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
(Ellphalet Terry, E«|. Hartford, Tr.] 

«. Coll. In 1ft Soc by D. Hoefoid 10 00 

Danhury, lA Cunf. Ch. and Soc by Rev. Cnllint Stone 40 82 
EnJUtd, Coll. in Rev. Mr. Rubbin«> Soc. by Mr.E.Paiaoo* 16 IK) 
Hartford. Rev. Mettri. Ruldel nnd Ray, $5 e.tch 10 00 

N9m London, Colt, in lit Cong. Ch. and Soc by Eben'r 

Lenrned, Eaq 34 83 

NoriA KUtUfithft Soc of Rev. Mr. Rebimgo, by Rev.O. 

J. Tilldifoo 17 00 

Plymouth, Rev. Mr. Lvman, by Rev. B. Emenon. Af *l 9 00 
Pom/ir$t, Soc of Rev. Mr. Hunt, bv Rev. Mr. Tilloison 83 35 
Sovuh Britain. QoW. in ilie Soc of Rev. Mr. BuuerOcId, 

by Rev. Mr. Kmenon 35 50 

SoulMtury, A collection by R«v- W. H. Whittemore 13 00 

7Vrry«»iy7«, do. in Ch. and Soc. by M. Biakealey 16 80 
Tomnrford, Coitt. in Conic. Soc. by L. Skinuer 5 01 

Warrtn. Benev. Sue by V.. \.. Hall 18 00 

WaUrburu, Coll. in Ch. and Soc la part, by Rev. 

Mr. Emerwn 81 80 

Do. balance, by N. Benedict. E«|. 10 00 — 41 60 

WaUrtown, K>A\. ia the Soc. ol Rev. Mr. Hard, by Rev. 

Mr. Kniermn 48 37 

Win«l«i, Coot, in 9d Con ir. Soc. by^L. Skinner 11 68 

" 16 00 

6 74 — 81 74 



WoodbHTy, Cull, in part. Hoc of Rev. Mr. An* 
drewi, bv Rev. Mr. " 



Du. balance, do. by Rev. S. H. Riddel 
Do. in part, Soc. of Rev. Mr. ChurchUi, by Rev. 
Mr. SmerMm 



#868 «7 



CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION BOC1ET7. 



[Mr. WQllam A. Booth, New York, Tr.] 
Carmine 8u Church, N T. In part 
Second St. Church, Troy, donation, by E. Wiehi 
Pint Pre«b. Chnteh, do. du. H. Bike 

Donation, Mra. Wheaton 
Do. Pr. Ch. Hunter, N. Y. 
Do. B. B. Day, Catvkni, N. Y. 
Do. John Coiieuhle, Sebenecudy, N. Y. 
Do. Carmine St. Ch. N. Y . in p<irt 
Do. Sprinfr St. Cb. N. Y. Mr. Tucker #6, Mia J. 
North fl. Mn. HugrSS 
Mercer St. Ch. N. Y. coll. In part 
7ih Prert. Ch. N. Y. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Jacob Burton, Klncsboro', Pidton Co. M. Y. 
Bleeeker Su Ch. Fern. AeeeehUeg 
Bilek Ch. N. Y. John MoComb 



18 00 
ISO 00 
111 00 
800 
8 18 
6 00 
300 
18 00 

8 00 
133 48 
118 80 
1 SO 
II 88 
25 00 



Dowtdon, Mta. Rove, Pararinitton, Ot. to eeaitkat* Jane 

Antoinette Naih, New Haven, Cc a main. 

ber for hie 60 00 

Do. W . W. of Newark. N.J. So 00 

Do. Mercer 8b Ch. N. Y. R- T. Hahiee 75 00 

•« JohnWileye 10 00 

** " Tho*. Denoyi SS 00 

" *• P. Markoe 10 00 

" •« L. C«U 6 80 

" «• A.G. Pbelpa 80 00 

•• •* H.F.Buttor 80 00 



#80117 

UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. DoolHUe,Eaq. Utlca.Tr.] 

Aorwiri. htl. 1 98 

Biii.)c4.*mpinnr Prta. Chi. IDB 44, i^ovr. Ch- 18 It Kl 03 

Ci( M^ i-4i4 H>* IR V8, Can \a,u\ r HI? ia \W 44 43 

Dfiir 14 M9. I>4'»li:|in IS r«, (.i^kltinl li£» 60 83 

Hi i.rSf.^ 1(^ 5T. i|*A,! flf i»«J»*-M i% 9% ST 

H«.M.^r n Ml. Ieir>:rPon 1131. i^Mr1t« l»86 04 17 

M<i..:i'ii -^^n, Ni>ri!it[l S 'A, MrrAlSiJi 6 87 88 

N>.v F4.L1IJ 111 6ii. lii.p.Kiiii 10 tD, Oitra 12 11 88 11 

Pq^>V^y H T^, V\1c\iit 9, Hdtbh-, K7i3. 61 87 

8ls..-r, .,r..* i\ 17, bjir^tLikt, Pr««. Cb. tITi, Conf. 

'>k itOt 118 37 

Sar>«ri D<jiirni. i:elohe«f«r, 95| tnittskn OS ti 88 

Viil ixt iJb* N, Y. 18 U, wLiUMlMEv' 11 as 40 87 

Walton soot 

#670 78 

WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OP NEW YORK. 

(J. S. Seymour, Eeq. Aubon, Tr.] 

Geneva, Bal. Ladle*' Scbol«nhip 10 80 

Meeuv. Dwight and Soeif 100 00 

Northville83 71.(;lyde8 88.0w(ifo6100 104 10 

Candor II, Athene, O. A. Perkine 3, IS 00 

PHhpoTiH. RiniirrtSO, 8ouihport898 73 38 

Chemiinir, Rev. E. Pr«il I, Newark 88 17 80 17 

Berkshire 11 43, (Jarallne. MiM RIchOOcta. 11 88 

lUiica 63 82, Moravin lb 06 78 00 

Auburn, let Ch. 80 30, Roebeater, A. Champion 800 880 90 

#780 76 

PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(G«». W. McClelland, Emi. Philadtlphk, Tr.] 

IK Free. Ch. Phil. John M. Atweod 
John Lapaiey 8, Jamea A. Caml«ll 6 
Jo*. B. Upsley 100. Wm. Wurte38 
Rev. A Ibert Bamea. D. D. SO, L. 5 
Sih Ch. Phit. Geo. W. McClelland 
J. W. Tbruckmonoo 90, Jac AlwoOd 20 
William Worrili SO, Curwin Btoddaft 10 
let Ch. N. L. PhU. James Hunt 
C. Deal 6, A. Green 0, C. Doll 8 
A. M. Waitman 3, J. PainlOTS 
8. Bidridire S, Collectiuns IS 81 
J. H. (Jambell 5. A. D. Caldwell 8 
S. Conover SO cu. Judie Todd 6 
Cash I, Cash adtled 8 7S 
Mrs. Bamitt, of Pittsborfh 
Friiby Ueudarson, FJkton 

#617 ee 

WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anaon A. Brewster, Esq., Hndeen, O., Tr.] 
Anstlnborf , Dr. Hawley 8, Berlin 5, Burton, in part 10, 
Cleveland, bal. 8, Coyahega Falls 14 48, Franklin, in 

paitl, 
Preeil'im, In part 
Hudsoti 18 13. W. R. Coflect 58, E. Wrifhfa Bebol. 

10,H.Kin^bory'sSch.lO, P.H.Weddei'sSch.lO, 101 19 
Lyme, balance I 80 

Madison, N. Ridre I IS, Centreville 8 17, UnionvUle 10 14 88 
Middlebury 8 79. MonroevUle. bal. S 87 IS 19 

Morgan 3 63, Nelson, in pc 3, OhioCUy Cony.Ch. bal. 1, 6 89 
Paineavitle 10 63, Shuteabonragh 7, Buonfivllle, baL 9 85 18 88 
Tallmadge, Gent. Assoc In part 16 00 

Twlnsbarg , 1st Ch. in part 8 13, 9d Ch. 14 50 17 Ot 

Thompson 3 O^i, VermlUlon 8, 11 o8 

Windham, in part 8 88 



10 00 


10 00 


195 00 


85 00 


100 no 


40 00 


00 00 


95 00 


18 00 


800 


90 81 


10 00 


6 60 


97S 


600 


20 00 



18 48 
885 



WKoU amount rteriv^d #8,184 IS. 

Clothing reeeivtd imring tkt Q,MaHer, 

AwiUifi, AT*. 1.adiee' Ed. Soa. bj A. R. LmM. Sec, a Iwc 

valued at #17. 
JVm Tpowkk, S. H. Udiee' Char. Soc b^ Mra. Hannah Join- 

son, Sec, shirrs, collars, socks, 4c valued at #31 85. 
jRots/ey. Afe. Ladles' Sewing Soc by Mehiiabic S. Pluamer, 

Treaa , a bundle eontalninr shifts, eollsn, and eoekc 
AmaMkury, M$, Yoonf LMflea' fid. See., a boot ewiflnlf 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JONATHAN PARSONS, M. A. 

nRST PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NEWBURTPORT, MS. 

[By Rer. Jonathah GsESiiLBAr, of Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

TflE family of Parsons, was an ancient family in England,* and some 
of the name were among the early emigrants to America. Two brothers 
of this family, Joseph, and Benjamin, came over to this country ahout the 
year 1635, and settled at Springfield, Ms. The elder brother, Joseph 
Parsons, commonly known as Comet Joseph, was one of the witnesses of 
the Indian Deed to William Pyiichon and others July 15, 1636, which is 
the instrument whereby the land in and around Springfield is held. In 
1645, he removed to Northampton, returned to Springfield in 1679, and 
died there March 25, 1684. Benjamin Parsons, the younger brother, is 
generally known as Deacon Benjamin. He probably sustained this office 
in the first church gathered at Springfield. Certain it is that he lived 
there, and died there in the year 1690. Among his sons' was Ebenezer 
Parsons, who was born in 1668. He lived in West Springfield, and was 
chosen a deacon of the first Congregational church in that place in the 
year 1700, in which office he continued till his death, in I752.f He 
married Margaret Marshfield, and had five sons and two daughters. His 
youngest son was Jonathan, the subject of the following memoir. 

Jonathan Parsons was born at West Springfield, Ms., November 30, 
1705. He was originally designed for a mechanical employment, and 
commenced learning a trade, but having a great desire for a public edu- 
cation, in which he was much encouraged by the Rev. Jonathan Edwards 
of Northampton, he began his preparation for college alone, while still at 
work with his hands, and plied his trade diligently, with his book often 
lying on the bench beside him. At the age of 20 years he entered Yale 
College, and was graduated there in the year 1729. 

He does not appear to have been devoutly disposed at the time he 
entered college, and probably had no intention then of entering the 

* Thomu Partont, of Oreat Milton, received the honor of knighthood from Charlet T., about the year 
1634, and hit defendant* remain at Great Milton, and in the citj of London, to this day. He married 
Catharine, the daughter of Alderman Radcliff of lA>ndon. The coat of arms granted to Thomas Pareona, 
and itill retained in the Peraons family in the United Siatei, u thus deacribed: ** He beareth Om2m, two 
chevrons Ermin^^ between three Elsies displayed, OrJ* 

t See Dr. 8pragne*s HiaU Ser. p. 68, note a. 

VOL. XIT. 15 
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HO MEMOIR OF REV. JONATHAN PARSONS. [NoT« 

ministry; and it was not until the middle of his college life, that he 
began to think seriously of religion. In a manuscript journal of his, and 
on his birth-day, within a few years of his death, Mr. Parsons makes a 
review of his life, with special reference to the great change in his 
religious views. The following extracts from this document will give as 
authentic information in relation to this matter : 

** Though I had religious parents, who took great pains with me, yet 
my childhood and youth were vanity. I broke through all the restraints 
of education and conscience, and gave loose to the way of my carnal 
heart. When 1 was studying in order for college, I behaved more soberly 
in the sight of the world, but really no better, and afler I entered college, 
though I was more studious than some, yet I know of none more wicked, 
though some were more open in their wickedness. When I had been 
two years in college, I was taken with a fever, at my father's house, and 
at this time was under a great sense of my sin and danger. After my 
recovery, my conscience was tender, and I became so serious and strict 
that the most of my acquaintance took me for a converted person. I 
thought it was my duty to make an open profession of religion, and did it 
accordingly. I thought I was in a fair way for heaven, though I am now 
convinced that I was a stranger to the new birth." 

Designing now to enter the ministry, Mr. Parsons, before he left college, 
turned his attention to theological studies, under the direction of the 
President, Rev. Elisha Williams, and afterward, for a short time, with the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, at Northampton. It seems somewhat surprising 
that men as discriminating as President Williams and Mr. Edwards, should 
not have detected the fallacy of Mr. Parsons's experience, and more 
especially as it was in his case connected with Arminian views of doctrine. 
But so it was, and he was licensed to preach. In less than a year after 
he left college, he was invited to the pastoral office, in the Congregational 
church in Lyme, Ct, and was ordained there in March, 1731. In 
December of the same year, he was married to Phebe Griswold, the 
eldest daughter of John Griswold, Esq. of Lyme.* 

The erroneous views which Mr. Parsons held, joined with the defects 
in his Christian experience, prepared the way not only for difficulties in 
the congregation, but for an awful struggle in his own mind. " Inexpe- 
rienced, and unsettled in the doctrines which are according to godliness, 
and lax in his views of ecclesiastical discipline, he lacked, at this time, 
important qualifications for a teacher and ruler in the house of God, and 
early led his people to establish a righteousness of their own, rather than 
to submit to that which is of God by faith ; and was by these means un- 
consciously preparing the way for his removal, when he should be made 
to understand the way of God more perfectly." f But let us hear his own 
account of the severe conflict in his mind at this time. '* Soon after my 
settlement," he remarks, ** there was a great and general concern about 
religion, especially among the young people. I was very zealous in my 



* The Grit wold family were amon; the first vettleri at Lyme. They occupied the point bounded bj 
Lonx Ulnnd Soand on the touth, and Connoctieut River on the wett, utually known li^ the Dame of 
" Blackhall.** Matthew Griswold lived there in the yonr 1683. He married Phebe Hyde, and they had 
eleven children, of whom John Gritwold, Bcq. waa the fifth. He was born Peramber '9SI, 1^. and diad 
September 29, 1764. Hii younjrer brother, George, waa graduated at Ynle CoNege in 1717, and entering 
the ministry, was settled at Bust Lyme. Mary Griswold, a sifter of these, married Edward llorr, m 
Lyme, whose daughter, Eve Dorr, was the mother of Rev. Dr. Edward Dorr Griflln, late President of 
Williams College. John Griswold married Hannah Lee, in 1713, and had eleven children. Matthew, the 
eldest, born in 1714, was Governor of Connecticut, and his sod Boger, wai aftof wards Governor of th% 
•ame State. 

t Wiiliams** Hist. Sermon at Newbury port, p. 44. 
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work, and urged them to come to the Lord's table, and in less than ten 
months, fifty-two persons joined the church. 

'* After I had been settled nigh two years, I was convinced that I had 
built my hopes of heaven upon 5ie sandy foundation of my own righteous- 
ness. The terrors of the law were very dreadful upon me for several 
months. Sometimes I thought I must be in hell in a few minutes. I 
thought every one that saw me must see my wretchedness, and often won- 
dered how they could treat me with common respect, much more with the 
respect due to a minister ; and yet I believe my people were never so 
respectful to me, as at the time when I had those apprehensions of misery. 
If I had any quiet, at this time, it was when I was upon my knees, begging 
for mercy, or reading the Bible. These duties I attended much of my 
time. But when I read Mr. Stoddard^s < Safety of appearing in the right- 
eousness of Christ,' especially his use of reproof to men trusting in their 
own righteousness, and not submitting to God, I could plainly read my 
own character. Still I dare not let go my self-righteous hold, till one 
morning as I came out of my study to attend family worship, I found 
myself naked, and sanr the justice of God, though he cast me off forever. 
My struggles were all hushed in a moment, and I think I submitted to 
sovereign mercy. It was not ten minutes, I believe, before I saw the 
justice of God fully satisfied in Christ, and how he could , save the chief 
of sinners. I saw the sufiiciency of Christ, as the surety of the covenant 
of grace, to redeem the most helpless, wretched, and hell-deserving. This 
put an argument in my heart to plead with God in prayer, and afforded 
some relief for a time. Still I was not satisfied of a change of heart till 
several months afterwards. Sometime after this I preached to the Indians 

at Nehantic, on the nature and necessity of regeneration, Mr. C and 

Mr. A—— being present. After service, Mr. A. told me he was afraid 
I was not converted. My heart said there was reason to fear it. I had 
been several days in distress about it, and his discourse increased my dis- 
tress. I went home, eight miles, very pensive. Slept but little that night, 
and rose early. Mrs. Parsons, taking notice of something extraordinary, 
asked what was the matter. I told her I could not live so ; and aft^r I 
had attended family worship, I retired into a secret place in the fields 
resolving never to see any body till I had my state cleared up, whether 
good or bad. I had not been alone with my Bible, and upon my knees 
more than two hours, before light broke in with such assuring satisfaction, 
that I could not doubt of the safety of my state. This was a time (1741) 
of the outpouring of the Spirit in the land, and eminently so at Lyme, 
when many, I believe, were savingly converted." 

After this severe mental struggle, and when the clouds of error were 
thus wonderfully scattered from his own mind, it will not seem strange 
that Mr. Parsons should have become, as he did, '*a burning and a shining 
light." As was said of another in somewhat similar circumstances, " he 
burst out suddenly like a heavenly luminary from behind an interposing 
cloud." Whitefield, and Gilbert Tennent, were at that time traversing the 
country. They were often at Lyme, and the house of Mr. Parsons was 
always their home. He drank deeply into the same spirit with tliem, and 
became like them, in labors abundant, both iu his own parish and in the 
region round about Having waded deeply in error himself, he was well 
qualified to detect and expose the native depravity of the heart, and to 
show the imminent danger of the sinner while unreconciled to God. In 
his early ministry he paid much attention to his manner of writing, and 
was distinguished for a correct, dear, nervous, and somewhat elegant 
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Style ; but after the great change in his views, and when the salvation of 
souls became his great object, and his mind was occupied, and even 
crowded with severe studies, if his public discourses were less flowery, 
yet they gained much in pathos and energy. One who enjoyed his 
preaching at Lyme at this period in his history, thus describes it : 

" Oh ! with what astonishing terrors have I heard him represent the 
torments of hell, and the imminent, amazing danger of the impenitent 
sinner ! With what glowing colors, and sweetly surprising language 
would he paint the glories of heaven, and describe the holy and elevated 
joys of immortality ! In what melting strains would he represent the 
sufferings of Christ, and his dying love to sinners ! So lively were his 
descriptions of the great Redeemer's excruciating sufferings, that the 
solemn scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary would seem to open afresh to 
the view, and revive anew to the imagination of his auditory, so that 
Christ might be said to be set forth crucified before their eyes, in his 
animated descriptions. With what alluring persuasions would he pray 
and entreat sinners, in Christ's stead, to be reconciled to God. Such 
was the apparent fervor of his spirit, and the tender emotions of his 
compassionate heart, that he would sometimes appear as a flame of fire, 
and then all dissolved in tears.'' * 

The following extracts from a letter of his, preserved in Prince's Chris- 
tian History, will not only exhibit something of the state of his own mind, 
but afford some information respecting the great revival of religion in 
New England at that time. The letter was addressed to the Rev. Dr. Col- 
man, at Boston, and is dated at Lyme, Dec. 16, 1741. 

** Rev. and Honoured Sir, 

" I must beg your excuse for my long silence, especially now I have 
had matter enough to write, and that which is greater argument of praise 
to God, and refreshing to you in your old age, th^n ever I had in my life. 
I think duty to God, and service to the souls of men, has so employed all 
the fragments of my time, that my duty to you was superseded thereby ; 
though my inclination to sound the praises of redeeming love, and be an 
instrument of renewing your strength, if it might please God, has been 
stronger than ever. 

" In one of my last letters to you, I gave you some hints of an hopeful 
prospect of the revival of religion among us; and as I can't doubt but that 
you rejoiced in hope, so now I trust, a brief and general account of the 
return of Zion's captivity will be much more joyous, and fill your mouth 
with arguments of praise to God, for the triumphs of his mercy. 

" Upon Mr. Tennent's return to Boston, he came through this place, 
and preached two sermons, which seemed to quicken the convictions of 
some, and beat down the false hopes of several others : J have reason to 
bless the Lord that he sent him for our help ; indeed, by inquiry since, I 
find that his labors were blessed more than appeared at the very time. On 
the memoTBble fourteenth day of May last, there was a sermon preached to 
a considerable auditory in our meeting-house, when the preacher was 
much carried out in desire, zeal, and expectation.! In the midst of this 
sermon, the Spirit of God fell upon the assembly with great power, and 
rode forth with majesty upon the word of truth. In a minute's time the 

* ReT. Mr. SearlV Sermon on the death of Mr. Parsoni, p. 50. 

t Mr. Partoaa does not name the preacher on thii occasion. It wat undoubtedly himself, and the time 
was probably very soon after the severe suuggle in his own mind, when his soul wis so wonderfully set 
at liberty. 
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people were seemingly as much affected, as if a thousand arrows had been 
shot in among them. The heart of almost every sinner was pricked, and 
the children of God greatly affected with compassion toward them. The 
arrows of conviction were so sharp, and stuck so fast in the hearts of 
many, that they were forced to cry out aloud with the anguish in their 
souls. About fifty or sixty persons, chiefly grown to the age of men and 
women, were crying out, and praying with loud voices under a sense of 
their sins, and the wrath of God, under which they felt themselves bound 
down. And since that day convictions have been strong, a work of 
humiliation clear, and many conversions, according to the best judgment 
I am able to make. The parish is small, consisting of about 120 families, 
yet many days the past summer, I have had 20, 30, 40, 50, and sometimes 
60 persons under deep concern with me in one day, inquiring the way to 
Zion. • "t^ * I hope since the 14th of May last, more than 140 souls have 
been savingly converted in this place. The same happy work has been 
carried on in the neighboring parishes of the town, especially one under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Griswold, in a most wonderful manner. • • • 

" I have many times seen the comforts of God's children as extraordi- 
nary as the terrors of convicted sinners. Sometimes 20 or 30 at an 
evening lecture have been so filled with the love of Christ Jesus, and the 
sense of God's love to them, as to be quite overcome ; and seldom has 
been a meeting without an instance or more of that nature. On last 
sacrament day, whilst I was breaking the bread, near an hundred persons 
were melted down in such sort, as my eyes never saw before : Many 
whole pews were almost overwhelmed ; some from a sense of the majesty^ 
some from a sense of the wisdom and glorious excellency of the great 
God, shining through the man Christ Jesus, and others from a sense of 
the dying love of the Redeemer. Never did I see so much love, so much 
pleasure and delight, and such an apparent spirit of forgiveness where 
there had been any unhappy broils. They could scarcely wait till the 
sacrament was over, without flying into one another's arms. I have no 
more doubt but that the great Master of the feast was present in the in- 
fluences of his grace and Spirit, and manifested himself in his love and 
beauty, than if I had seen him with my bodily eyes. • • • 

** Many of the towns round about have been sharers in these blessings, 
as doubtless you have been informed. The Rev. Mr. Adams, of New 
London, has found some considerable concern among his people about 
their salvation ; but there is at present a dividing principle which seems 
to get in, and I fear proves a check to the good work. • • • 

" I can't break off without telling you that the Indians of this town, 
who are about 130 souls in number, are many, if not most of them, much 
affected about themselves, and very desirous of instruction in the knowl- 
edge of Christ. I have preached to them once a fortnight for some time, 
and God has evidently manifested his power to them, and his grace for 
them, even in the times of my preaching and exhortations, as well as at 
other times, and by other helps. The concern for their souls increases in 
me, and in them, and, I trust, about fifteen souls, according to the best 
judgment I can make, have been converted within about five months. Thus 
the Lord brings in the dear Indians for his inheritance, and makes light 
from the dead break forth in a glorious manner. 

" I am, Rev. and honored Sir, 

** Your dutiful son and obliged humble servant, 

"JoNATH. Parsons." 
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After considering the very striking change which had taken place in 
Mr. Parsous's mind, and the great zeal he exhibited for the salvation of 
those around him, and the undoubted alteration both in his doctrines and 
mode of preaching, for he had actually burnt up the sermons he had 
written during the first five years of his ministry, as unworthy of preser- 
vation ; it will not by any means be thought surprising that difficulties 
should have arisen between him and the people of his charge. He 
was probably settled an Arrainian, and for several years had taught his 
people rather to rest on their own righteousness for salvation, than to 
depend alone on that of Christ; and when he frankly renounced bis 
errors, and with much boldness and energy <* preached the faith that once 
he destroyed," although many were hopefully converted among the people, 
yet all were not ; and under these circumstances, the bitter enmity of the 
human heart to the truth would be very likely to break forth. It proved 
so in this case, and in his journal Mr. Parsons makes the following re- 
mark :— Speaking of the revival of religion at Lyme, he says— '* There 
was great opposition to the work, and several turned to be my enemies 
because I told them the truth, and raised many false reports of my doc- 
trine." The contention became at length so sharp, that at his own request 
he was dismissed from his pastoral charge, by the advice of a council, in 
October, 1745. 

A little previous to the time of Mr. Parsons's dismission from Ljrme, 
some movements were made in that part of Newbury, Ms., now the town 
of Newburyport, for gathering a new congregation ; and by the advice 
of Mr. Whitefield, Mr. Parsons was invited to visit that place, and he 
accordingly lefl Lyme on the 28th of October, 1745, and arrived at 
Newbury in the beginning of the following month. *' I found," says he 
in his journal, " a number of serious Christians in the congregation which 
I came to visit, who appeared to be understanding, solid, and in some 
measure established in the main points of Christian doctrine. But m^y 
others appeared of an Antinomian turn, full of vain confidence, sel^ 
iconceit, false affections, d&c, and some that v^ere the greatest Christians 
in their own esteem, appeared to be worldly, and covetous. Nevertheless, 
as I thought the doctrines of Christ were run down in this part of the 
Sand, and though I was but a poor instrument to defend them, I did, by 
^eat importunity, consent to abide with them, and took the charge of 
the congregation in March following." (March, 1746.) 

At that day, much more than at the present, parish lines were very 
strictly observed, and it was thought quite disorderly to form a new church 
within the territorial limits of one of the same denomination, and hence 
when certain members of Rev. Mr. LowelPs church in Newburyport, and 
Rev. Mr. Tucker's church in Newbury, became dissatisfied with their 
occlesiastical relations, and proposed to form a new church, on higher 
Calvinistic ground than those churches then stood, they deemed it ex- 
pedient to take the Presbyterian form, the churches from which they 
separated being Congregational. Nineteen persons subscribed the cove- 
nant engagements, and constituted the church, when Mr. Parsons became 
their pastor.* 

* The fotlowinf 1« a copy of tho enzagoment entered into bj the original memlieri of thie chnroh. It 
ia copied from the Appendix to Rev. Mr Williami'i Uietorical Sermon. 

** We the ittb«cr!bing brethren who were membera of the First Church in Newbury, and have thong ht 
it our duty to withdraw therefrom, do alao look upon it our duty to enter into a church ttate ; epecially 
aa we apprehend thie may be for the glory of God, aad the ioteseat of the Eedaemer*e kingdom, aa well as 
lor onr owa •diSealioa sad «omfori. 
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The connection thas formed, continued happilj for thirty jears, and 
until death dissoWed the tie. The church, originally most emphatically 
** a little one," was enlarged during the ministry of Mr. Parsons to the 
number of several hundr^s, at least two hundred of whom were supposed 
to be converted by his instrumentality; and the congregation was gradu- 
ally enlarged till it became one of the most numerous on the continent. 

In this vast congregation Mr. Parsons labored abundantly, casting 
abroad the good seed of the word with an unsparing hand. His ministry 
at Newburyport was not marked by revolutions, nor by any great events. 
It was peaceful and useful, and the years glided away, until he became 
** old and gray headed," and the time of his departure arrived. 

It was but a few years before his death that Mr. Whitefield made his 
last visit to New England, and here, as at Lyme in former years, Mr. 
Parsons's house was his home. He had been to the eastward as far as 
York, in the State of Maine, and having preached at Exeter on Saturday^ 
returned to the house of Mr. Parsons, being expected to preach for him 
on the approaching Sabbath. But God had other purposes to accomplish, 
and about six o'clock on Sabbath morning, with Mr. Parsons and his 
family standing around him, he fell asleep in the Lord. An immense 
congregation assembled on the Sabbath, when Mr. Parsons preached from 
Phil. i. 21, " To die is gain." 

Mr. Parsons did not survive Mr. WbiteGeld many years. His consti- 
tution soon gave way, and after a long and somewhat distressing sickness^ 
he died in much peace on the 19th of July, 1776, aged 71. On the death 
of Mr. Whitefield a tomb was built for him undemeaUi the pulpit, agreeably 
to a wish he had often expressed to be buried there. Mr. Parsons's remains 
were laid in the same vault. There they continue to repose together, until 
the trumpet of the great Archangel shall raise them up to glory everlasting. 



Mr. Parsons was of middle stature, light complexion, with bine eyes, 
and a somewhat prominent chin. 'Though not what would be callcMl a 
handsome man, yet he had a commanding countenance, with very strongly 
marked character written upon it. His manners were easy and polished. 
His natural temper was hasty, and rather unlovely, and though education 
and divine ffrace had done much to soften and subdue it, yet it cost him a 
struggle to keep it under, to the end of his life. He was a man of much 
general learning. When he left college he was considered as an accurate 
scholar, well versed in the Latin and Greek languages, and had made very 
considerable proficiency in the study of Hebrew. He was a ready and 
correct writer, and was considered a very useful member of ecclesiastical 
bodies on this account A variety of matter which many excellent men 
would be unable to put into regular order without much time, under 
his commanding pen would almost immediately assume a proper form, 
every topic well arranged, and gracefully expressed. He was a well read 

** We flo therefor*, ai we tmt, in the femr of God. mntoally eoveiWDt and egree to walk together aa • 
^•teh of Chritt according to the rules and order of the GoepeL 
** In teatimoBy whereof, we hare heieuuto aet oar handi and seala, thii 3d day of Jaooary, A. 0. 1746.'* 

Cnablm Pibbcb. TiiOMAe Pikb. 

MecBt Bbadstbbbt. Dabibi. Wblu. 

Edwabo Pbbsbubt. JotEPH fflDOBir. 

JoHif Rbowb. Nathabibi. ATKiiraoii, J». 

RiCHABD HaLU JoBATHArt PlITIIMBB. 

Bbbjamib Kbiort. Dabibl Ooodwib. 

William Bbowb. BiLTABUt Plummbb. 

Bbhjamib Pibbcb. Samubl Hall. 

Daniel Notbs. Cuttino pBrriBdau* 
Maqab fl«oowim 
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historian ; and had also made good proficiency in the study of medicine, 
to the practice of which he devoted considerable time, during the first 
years of his ministry. But when his mind became more deeply imbued 
with the subject of vital religion, and the great worth of immortal souls 
came pressing upon him with unutterable weight, he laid aside lighter 
studies, seeming not to heed his reputation as a nice, tasteful scholar, or 
an elegant and finished orator; but, like the Apostle, resolving to know 
nothing among the people, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. His style 
was now plain, and his eloquence was oflen overwhelming ; not the elo- 
quence of measured gesture, and theatrical start, but the native eloquence 
of a man of strong mind, discussing momentous subjects, and solicitous 
only to be clearly understood. 

Although it was his decided opinion that creeds and confessions of faith 
were of great use as public exhibitions of the sentiments of the churches, 
and he did himself adhere strictly to the *' Westminster Confession," and 
enjoined it upon others, yet he ever set up the Bible as the infallible stand- 
ard of divine truth, the only unerring rule of faith and practice. The 
great and leading subjects of his public discourses will be best understood 
by quoting the words of one who sat under his ministry for several years, 
afler the great change in his religious views. ** In the course of his 
preaching," says this writer, '* he insisted much, and with remarkable 
clearness, upon the grand, leading, and most important doctrines of divine 
revelation. In particular, upon the humbling doctrine of the deplorable 
depravity of mankind since the fall ; that by nature they are dead in 
trespasses and sins. He was particular as to the economy of redemption ; 
the important doctrine of the sacred trinity; the offices which each divine 
person sustains and executes in the affair of our redemption. Who was 
more full in the doctrines of grace ; or that could set them in a more 
convincing, amiable, and striking light than he? or who better taught the 
nature and necessity of the new birth ? or of progressive sanctification ? 
Who placed in a clearer light the efficacious agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the application of the benefits of redemption; or in the rise and progress 
of a saving work of God in the souls of the elect, and their justification 
through the imputed righteousness of Christ, received by faith alone ? " • 
" In sermonizing," says this same writer, " his method was correct, 
natural, easy, and clear, and his manner of delivery animating. He had 
a ready and fruitful invention, a rich and lively imagination, and a clear 
and commanding voice. His extemporaneous performances were some- 
what remarkable. He excelled most of his brethren in the gifl of prayer, 
and at times he seemed to come near to God's throne of grace, and pour 
out his soul before him in the most ardent desires, and devout addresses ; 
and it has been reported that in the course of his providence, God has 
granted him some signal answers." 

<'He was a faithful and vigilant pastor; applying himself with great 
care to the wants of his people, both in public and in private. The 
success attending his ministry was great. During his residence at Lyme, 
he entertained charitable hopes that near two hundred persons were 
savingly converted ; and in Newburyport also, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing large accessions made to the church through his instrumentality." 

Though he was far from being a perfect man, and had even many 
defects, yet he had also many excellencies. He was one of those men to 
whom the world is greatly indebted, and whose memory an enlightened 
Christian community will not cease to venerate and cherish. 

* Mr. SMtri FttMnl Semoo on the deaUi of Mr. Pftnoot, p> 47. 
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Mr. Parsons, as before stated, married Pbebe Qriswold, of Lyme, 
December 14, 1731. By this marriage he had thirteen children, six of 
whom died in infancy. Those who lived to marry were 

1. Marshfieldy bom at Lyme, February 7, 1733. He married Lois Wait, by 
whom he had a sod, John, whose descendants are numerous, living mostly in 
the Stale of Ohio, and the western part of the State of New York. One of 
them is the wife of Rev. D. fi. Bradley, M. D., missionary at Bangkok, in Siam. 
He died at Lyme, January 13, 1813, aged dO years. 

2. Jonathafiy born at Lyme, April 25, 1735. He resided at Newburyport, was 
much distinguished as a Christian shipmaster, and died at sea, December 29, 
1784. He married Hannah Gyles, of Salisbury, Ms., and had four sons, but 
they all died unmarried, and the name of Parsons is extinct in that branch. 
He had also six daughters, viz: Elizat>eth, who married 1st, Samuel Chandler, 
and 2d, John Mycall ; Hannah, who married Abraham Jackson; Lois, who 
married Jacob Stone ; Mary L., who married Nathaniel Brown ; Phebe, who 
married Samuel MuUiken ; and Lucia, who died unmarried. 

3. Samuel- Holden, bom at Lyme, May 14, 1737. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1756, studied law, and settled in Middletown, Ct. ; was a 
Major-General in the Revolutionary army,' and was an Aid to General Wash- 
ington, by whom he was afterwards appointed Governor of the North-western 
Territory. He was drowned in the Big Beaver Creek, Ohio, November 12, 
1789. He married Mehetabel Mather, of Lyme, and had seven children, three 
sons and four daughters, viz : William- Walter, who led no son ; Enoch, now 
living in Hartford, Ct; and Samuel-H. His daughters were, Lucia, who 
married Hon. Stephen Titus Hosmer, of Middletown ; Mehetabel, who married 
Dr. W. B. Hall, of Middletown ; Phebe, who married Samuel Tiflin ; and 
Margaret, who married 1st, Stephen Hubbard, of Middletown, and 2dy Alfred 
Lathrop, Esq. of Carthage, N. Y. 

4. Thomas^ born at Lyme, April 28, 1739. He was a shipmaster, and resided 
at Newburyport ; and was missing at sea, supposed to be murdered, in February, 
1772. He married Mary Gibson, and had one son, Jonathan-Gibson, who 
married, but left no son, and the name of Parsons is extinct in this branch. 
Capt. Parsons married for a second wife Sarah Sawyer, of Newbury, and had 
three daughters, viz: Sarah, who married Gorham Parsons, of another branch 
of the family, but led no children ; Anna, who married Fitz William Sargent, 
of Gloucester, Ms. ; and Mary, who married Ignatius Sargent. 

5. Phebe, bom at Newburyport, March 6, 1748. She married Capt Ebenezer 
Lane, of Boston, and died there, leaving no children, in 1781, aged 33. 

6. Lucia, born at Newburyport, December 23, 1752. She married Capt 
Joseph Tappan, of the same place, and died there in May, 1815, aged tj3, 

leaving three children — Phebe, wife of Dow, of Norwich, Ct ; Sarah ; 

and Thomas-Parsons. 

7. Lydia, bom at Newburyport, April 3, 1755. She married Capt Moses 
Greenleaf, and died at Williamsburgh, Me., March 21, 1834, aged 79. She had 
^yQ children — Moses, Clarina-Parsons, Ebenezer, Simon, and Jonathan. 



Mrs. Parsons died December 26, 1770; and in the following year 
Mr. Parsons married Mrs. Lydia Clarkson, the widow of Andrew Clark* 
son, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. H. She survived him. 

TOL. ZIV. 16 
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The printed works of Mr. Parsons are the following : 

1. Letters in the Christian History. 1741. 

2. Sermon at the Boston Lecture. 1742. 

3. Lectures on Justification. 1748. 

4. Good News from a far Country. Seven discourses. 1756. 

5. Rejoinder to R. Ahercrombie^s remarks on a fair narrative of the proeeed- 
ings of the Pres. of Boston against himself. 1758. 

6. Sermon on connection between true godHneas, &c* 1759* 

7. Manna gathered in morning. 1761. 

8. Infant l^ptism from Heaven. Two sermons. 1770. 

9. Sermon on the death of Mr. Whitefield. 1770. 

10. Controversial Letters to Smith on Baptism. 

11. Freedom from Civil and Ecclesiastical tyranny. 1774. 

12. Sixty Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. (Posthumous.) 1780. 



NOTE. 



The following sketch of the several branches of the families of Joseph and Benjamin PorsoBi, 
■lay not be unacceptable to eome readers. 

Comet Joseph Parsons married Mary Bliss, and had tfm children, vtz : Joseph, John, Samuel, 
Ebenezer, Jonathan, David, Mary, Hannah, Abigail, and Hester. Of these children, Joseph, 
John, and Jonathan, settled in and about Northampton ; Samuel, settled in Durham, Cu The 
other sons died younc. Mary married J. Williston; Hannah married P. Glover; Abigail 
married J. Cotton ; aud Hester married Joseph Smith. The children of Comet Joseph Parsooa 
were born between the years 1647 and 1672. He died March 25, 1684. His wife outlived him 
many ^•earsj'and died in 1712, at the age of 92. 

Joseph Parsons, the eldest of this family, married EliKabeih Strong, the daughter of Elder John 
Strong, the ancestor of the late Governor Strong, of Massachusetts. They had ten children, viz : 
Rev. Joseph, first of Lebanon, Ct., and then of Salisbury, Ms.; Capt. John, of Nonhampton; 
Ebenezer, of Northampton ; Elizabeth, who married Ebenezer Strong j Rev. David, of Leicester, 
Ms., the father of Rev. David D. D of Amherst, Ms. ; Josinh, of Northampton ; Daniel, of Spring- 
field; Moses, of Durham. Ct.: Abigail, who married E. Clark} and Noah, of Noiibampioa. 
These were all born between 1671 and 1692. 

Rev. Joseph Parsons, the eldest of the above named children, married Elizabeth ThompaoD. in 
t701, and had five children, viz : Rev. Joseph, of Bradford. Ms. : Rev. Samuel, of Rve, N. H.} 
Rov. William, of Southampton, N. H.; Elizabeth, who marrieu Rev. J. Fogg, of Kensington, 
N- H ; and John, who died while a member of Harvard College. These were all bora between 
1702 and 1725. 

Rev. Joseph Parsons, the eldest of the above named children, married Frances Usher, the 
daughter of Governor John Usher, and had ten children, viz : Frances, who died unmarried, arvd 
78; Elizabeth, who died young; Rev. Joseph, of Brookficid, Ms.; Tliomas, of Parsonafiekl, Me., 
of which town he was the proprietor; Samuel,of Coravi!le,Me.; Dr. John, of South Berwick, Me.) 
William, who died young; William, of Alfred, Me.; Sarah, who died unmarried; and Edward, 
educated a laywer, died in the Revolutionary army, an Adjutant in Col. Poor's regiment. 
These children were all born between the years 1730 and 1747. Of these, Rev. Joieph Parsons 
left one child only, a daughter, now Mrs. Pitkin, widow of the late Samuel Pitkin, Em., of East 
Hartford, Ct. ThomoM had twenty children, of whom Cnl. Joseph Parsons, of Parsonsneld, Mcl, 
is one, and the late John Usher Parsons, of Kennebunk, Me., was another. Samuel, anollier son, 
left four chiMren. Dr. John, of South Berwick, left three daughters ; and WUtiam, of Alfred, Me., 
had nine chiklren, to the youngest of whom, Usher Parsons, the writer of this is indebted for most 
«f the names and dates of this branch of the family. 

Deacon Benjamin Parsons, the younrer brother of Comet Joseph Parsons, died at Springfield 
in 1690, leaving five tons and three daughters, viz : Benjamin, Samuel, Joseph, Ebeneser, and 
Hezekiah; and Abigail, who married 1st, John .Man, and 2d, John Richards; Sarah, who married 
James Dorchester ; and Marv, who married Thomas Richards. Some of the sons lived at En- 
field. Ct. Joseph lived in West Springfiekl, and died there in 1734, leaving one son. Joseph, and 



•ne daughter.—^ — ^Ebenezer Parsons, ifie fourth son of Dea. Bcniamin, was born at West Spring' 
"" *i Margaret Mnrshfield, and had five tons ami 



field in 1668, and died there in 1752. He married Margaret Mnrshfield, and had five tons and 



two daughters, viz : Caleb, Ebenezer, David, Benjamin, Jonathan, Margaret, and Sarah. Tliete 
children were bom between the years 1695 and 1709. Of this family, Caleb resided at West 
Springfield, and died without issue. Ebenezer lived also at West Springfield, and died there in 
1742, ten years before his father, leaving six daughters, but no son. Dovid died vrmng. Benjamin 
•etiled at Kingston, Ms., and left four sons and four daughters. Jonathan settled WM. at Lvm«, 
and of^erwartls at Ncwburyport. Margaret married Rev. Daniel Dmer, of Newark, N. J. Sarah 
married Caleb Hitchcock, of Brookfield. 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES. 

[By E«T. RoBSST Baied.] 
CMdttd«d tnm page IT. 



LITBRATURE AND EDUCATION OP NORWAY. 

FoK a long period a certain amount of education was very considerably 
dtffuMd in Norway. The practice of the Lutheran church in receiving to its 
cocDiDunion the youth at the age of fiileen or sixteen years, almost infallibly 
secured some degree of instruction in the elements of an education. On this 
subject we have already remarked fully when treating of Denmark. All that 
we there said is applicable to the state of thin|f8 in Norway. But the degree 
of education which is required for *^ confirmation " and the first communion, is 
fitf from being sufficient To read the Bible, even with but little facility, and 
some knowledge of the sacred history and of the catechism, is too oflen the 
sum total of that knowledge of books, which the candidate for admission to the 
pnvile^ of the church, and, we may add, to the civil advantages which this 
admission may secure, in too many cases possesses. Still it is something ; and 
the measures of the church, on this point, and the usages of society founded 
upon them, have done much to enforce parental instruction, and keep up some 
degree of education among the people, even in the remotest and most seques- 
tered parts of the kingdom, and in places where k has often happened that a 
school is impossible. 

But the present, and more efficient, educational arranffement dates from the 
year 1814, when the establishment of a Constitution in rforway infused new 
life into this as well as every other branch of the public interests. We shall 
not go into much detail on this subject It would only be to repeat much of 
what we have said in relation to the school system of Denmark. We will 
saerely state, that the parishes are required by law to have schools in sufficient 
numbers, to have food school -houses, and to pay the school-masters their 
salaries. The salaries of the ** rectors,** as the school-masters are termed, vary 
Biuch, according to the different circumstances of the country. Usually each 
school district has a house for the teacher, adjoining the school ; and in addition 
to his salary in money, pay him in kind, or nature, as it is termed, a portion of 
the productions of the ground, or other elements of their wealth, in general 
the teachers are enabled, from their various incomes, to live with a good degree 
of comfort 

The compulsory system of Prussia prevails in Norway. Parents are rtquired 
to send their children to school a certain portion of every year until they attain 
the age, we believe, of sixteen years. And this law, we were told by weM 
informed men, is actually enforced. The consequence is, that few children in 
Norway are now growing up without a considerable amount of instruction is 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the history of the sacred Scriptures, and the 
eatechism. In many of the schools — perhaps we might say in most of them-*- 
in the cities and villages, geography, grammar and history are added to these 
primitive and fundamental elements of instruction. 

For the sparse population of the north, where along many a fi6rd a few 
iamilies enly are scattered, itinerating teachers are employed, who spend a 
month in one neighborhood, and a month in another, so that by this means — 
inadequate, certainly, to accomplish all that is desirable, but yet eminently 
important— the ab lity to read and write and some knowledge of figures are 
UDpaitsd to ths yooUi in the oosrse of a &W jeanu Weifi it aol for this plaa 
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of ambulation, on the part of the teachers, primary school instroction would be 
impossible in many parts of Norway. 

Abrifto/ schools, for the instruction of school-teachers, have been established 
at several points of the kingdom. In almost every case these schools are in 
the country, in the vicinity of some chief place, and not in the crowded city or 
town. This we think to be a decided improvement upon the Prussian and 
Dutch plans. It is more economical, more conf^enial to the future position of 
the pupils, and more conducive to health. It would be different in the case of 
a normal school for the education of professors for colleges. Such a school 
should be in some large and literary place, as is the case with the Royal 
Normal School of Paris. But for the education of parish school-masters, all 
the knowledge which they need may be communicated at a godd normal school 
established in the country, if it be properly conducted, and properly supplied 
with the books and other means necessary for the purpose. 

Schools for learning the Latin and Greek languages, as well as the higher 
branches of a good common education, are established in various cities and 
towns of the kingdom. Colleges or gymnasia are also established at Christiania, 
Bergen, Drontheim, Christiansand, Stavanger, and other principal towns, at 
which young men may prepare for the studies of the university. 

Nor must we fail to mention that a good asylum for the instruction of deaf 
and dumb persons exists at Drontheim. But no school or institution for the 
instruction of the blind exists any where in Norway, if we have been correctly 
informed. 

But the most important literary establishment in Norway is its nniversity at 
Christiania. This institution, so much needed to give to Norway a literary 
character, as well as to give strength and energy and guidance to all the other 
parts of her educational system, was founded by the late king of Denmark, 
Frederick VI., in the year 1811. The want of such an institution had lung 
been felt Previously to its establishment, the young men of Norway who 
desired a university education, were compelled to seek it at Copenhagen. 
This was inconvenient, and withal exposed them to the temptations of the 
capital, so that many a simple-hearted, pious parent, who values, as a pearl 
beyond price, the good morals of a son, dreaded to commit him to the bark that 
should carry him over the waves of the Catte^rat, to that dangerous city. But 
what immediately led to the founding of this University was the long continued 
war between Denmark and England, from 1807 till 1814, during which the 
British cruisers — the Heet of Denmark having been annihilated by the capture 
of Copenhagen in the first of those years — swept every thing from the Cattegat, 
the Skaggerack, and the North Sea, which bore the semblance of the Danish 
flag, and rendered intercourse between Norway and the mother country hazard- 
ous in the extreme, if not impossible. 

In the time of this crisis, Norway experienced more than ever the need of a 
university. Soon the Patriotic Society, established at Christiania, took the 
initiative in the matter, and decreed a prize to the author of the best essay on 
the establishment of a university in that kingdom. It opened a subscription for 
erecting a building, for endowing professorships ; and notwithstanding the war, 
the great increase of taxes, and the stagnation of commerce and almost all 
kinds of trade, very considerable sums were subscribed in a short time. The 
king of Denmark gave to the projected establishment the sum of 100,000 rix- 
doUars, or somewhat more than 50,000 American dollars, besides certain lands 
and other property which he had in Norway. He also presented to its library 
the duplicates of the royal library in Copenhagen. The ordinance for the 
establishment of this University bears the date of 2d of September, 1811. 

The rules of the University have been formed after those of the University 
of Copenhagen ; the order of studies, the number of examinations, and the 
discipline are entirely the same as those which prevail in that institution. 

The University buildings stand in the centre of the city of Christiania, and 
ere plain, but sufficiently spacious. The library contains 120,000 volumes, and 
the sum of $*%000 is annually appropriated to its farther enlargement. This 
library is not so well selected as it might have been ; still it is a valaabie 
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collection of books, and it is certainly large fur the short period the institntion 
has been in existence. With the exception of the observatory and the botanical 
garden, the other branches of the establishment leave much to be desired. 
This must of course be the case in an institution so young. What has been 
accomplished augurs well for the future. 

The number of professors in this University — whose proper title in Latin is, 
UniversUas Regia Fredericiana — is as follows: — in Theology, 3; in Law, 2; 
in Medicine, 7 ; in Philosophy, 14 ; and in the Semxnarium PhUolog^ctiMj 2 — 
making 28 in all. The number of students last winter was about 600, of whom 
about 1.50 were students of theology. The remainder were chiefly divided 
between the faculties of medicine and philosophy. The number of the students 
in law was not large. 

Several of the professors in this University are men of considerable distinction. 
The three professors of theology are Drs. Keyser, Dietrichson, and Kaurin — 
all good men, and evangelical in their faith, it is said. Hausian^ professor in 
astronomy, and Ktiihan^ professor in mineralogy, are excellent men, and con- 
siderably celebrated for their attainments. The other professors are said to be 
respectable in their several departments. 

Another university is demanded by the inhabitants of the northern part of 
the kingdom, to whom it is extremely inconvenient to send their sons to Chris- 
tiania, for the distance is far from being inconsiderable. But it is doubtful 
whether they will soon have their wi:«hes fulfilled, for one university would 
seem to be sufficient for a country of so limited a population as Norway 
possesses. 

Norway has but little independent literature, which she can properly call her 
own. Hitherto she has depended chiefly on Denmark, or on translations of 
works from foreign languages. The written languages of Denmark and Norway 
being the same, and the spoken languan^es of the two countries difiering but 
little, it was very natural that the Norwegians, so long as they were united to 
Denmark, should derive their literature chiefly from that country. It is even 
80 still, to a considerable degree — though less than it was before their transfer 
to Sweden. 

During its union with Denmark, Norway furnished no inconsiderable con- 
tingent of talent to the common stock. Two of the greatest poets that Den- 
mark ever possessed, Holberg and Wessel, were born in Norway, but were 
educated in the mother country. 

The most distinguished poets of Norway at this time are fFergeland and 
Welkawtn, There are others, but of less fame. 

There is unquestionably an increase of a taste for reading in Norway. The 
establishment of a university has done much to promote knowledge in the 
country. But it was the erection of Norway into a remarkably free country, 
by the adoption of a constitution, which has given the greatest impulse to the 
mind of the people. The press is free, completely so. The number of news- 
papers has become great Not only are there several published at Christiania, 
but every other place of any consequence has one or more of these important 
vehicles of knowledge. One of these is published at Tromsdt, on a little 
island, far ofi* in tho north, in about lat 70^. These papers are filled with the 
politics of the country. As may be supposed, there are two great parties in 
the country, composed of the friends and the opponents of the national govern- 
ment or administration. Of course, the newspapers take the type of the 
doctrines of one or the other of these parties. The opposition is, however, 
manifestly the stronger part of the two, and is sustained by the ablest journals. 
The discussions which fill the columns of the papers of each party are warm 
and earnest The people catch the same spirit, and every where their minds 
are awake to the interests of the country, for they see that their own are 
involved in them. All this is good, and tends greatly to promote knowledge. 
The Norwegians are now becoming a reading people. Their minds are be- 
coming enlarged, and they feel that they breathe the air of freedom, and that 
they tread the land of freedom. Whilst the press of Denmark is greatly 
•hackled, and even that of Sweden also, their'a is free. Thus far that freedom 
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has Dot degenerated into licentioasDeflt. May it be long guarded from such a 
catastrophe. For then the noble freedom which they now enjoy and ao highly 
prize, will prove to be a curse instead of a blessing. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA. 

Professors. 

ib 7%<oAtfv.— Christian N. Keyser, Jacob F Dieirichaoo, and Janus M. P. Kaurin. 

In Imw.-^. a. Moizfeldl, and^ A. Scbweia^ard. 

In Medicine.^Dr. Michael Skjeld«»rup, Dr.lS.B.SOrenssen, Dr. M. A. Thulsirup, Dr. Frederick 
Hoist, Dr. Christian Heiberr. J. J. Hjort, and John Fred. Heihei^. 

In Philowphy. ^George Sverdrup, J. RaibkA, J. Kevser, Cbnslopber Hansleen, Christ And. 
Holmboe, J. U. Messel,^. Holml>oe, B. M. Keilban, Id. N. Blyil, K. Keysar, Fred. L. Vibe, 
L. C. M. Auberl, P. A. Munch, M. C. S. Manlow. 

Professors ih the Semisarium Pbilolooicum. 
George Sverdmp and L. C. M. Aubert 



LITERATURE AND EDUCATION OP SWEDEN. 

I. Swedish Literaturk and Arts. 

Gostavus Vasa, who reigned 1523—1560, and who did such great thingf 
for Sweden, must be noticed as one of its first-rate orators and writers. During 
iiis time, the brothers Petri (Glaus, who died 1552, and Laurentius, who died 
1574) were most zealous coadjutors of Gustavus in introducing the RefnrmatioD. 
Laurentius Petri, Archbishop of Sweden, edited the first Swedish Bible pub- 
lished, 1541. The son of Gustavus, king Eric XIV., wrote psalms and other 
«mall poems. He reigned 1560 — 1568. The brother of Eric, Charles IX., who 
reigned 1600 — 1611 ; but still more the son of Charles, Gustavus Adolpbus the 
Great, who reigned 1611 — 1632, were promoters of literature. The latter 
composed several small poems and good psalms, and commenced an auto- 
biography, a work continued by his friend, the distinguished statesman Axel 
Oxenstierna, who died 1054. During this period, Archbishop Laurentius Andre 
Augermanicus, died 1607, and Bishop Johannes Rudebeck, died 1646, as writers 
an theology, were distinguished ; and in history, Eric Joranson Tegel, died 1636, 
«nd Johamiss Messenius, died 1637. 

With George Stjernhjelm, who died 1672, begins a new era in Swedish 
literature. This author, to whom the palm, for the period 1632—1733, ia 
generally awarded, publif^hed seven works, the most important of which was a 
didactic poem, entitled Hercules. The principal authors of this period are, ia 
theology, Hagio Spegel, died 1714, and J. Swedberg, Bishop, and father of 
Emanuel Swedenberg, died 1735; in history, S. Widikindi, died 1697, J. Wer- 
ving, died 1697, O. Rudbeck, author of the Atlantica, died 1700, C. Verelins, 
^ied 1682, L Perwingskold, died 1720, £. J. Bjamer, died 1750; in philosophy, 
A. Rydelus, died 1738, a man of superior genius; chemistry, O. Hjarne, died 
1724. As architect, N. Tessin, who designed the palace of Stockholm, died 
1726; as painter, D. von Ehrenstrahl, died 1698 ; and as drawer, E. Daklberg, 
•died 1703, author of the highly interesting work Stvecxa Antiqwu 

A new period begins with Olaf von Dalin, died 1763, editor of a journal, the 
Swedish Argus, author of a History of Sweden, and many other works. This 
man holds a distinguished place among Swedish literary characters. The most 
remarkable authors from 1733 till 1778, are, in theology, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
^ied 1772, E. Tollstadius, died 1759, a good man; in history, A. Batin, died 
1790, S. Lagerbring, died 1787, and principally O. Celsius, died 1794 ; in phi- 
losophy, J. Jhre, died 1780, author of the excellent work entitled, Gloanarium 
Suio Gothicum; in natural history, the famed Carl von Linnaeus, died 1778, th« 
most celebrated of all Swedish authors; in poetry, G. T. Creotz, died 1785, 
a. T. GyUeaborg, died 180d» £. Skoidebrand, died 1814, and Mnk H. C. Norden- 
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flycht, died 1763. J. H. Mork, died 1763, is the author of the first Snredish 
romance, "Adalrik and Gothilda." A. Saklstedt, died 1766, published a 
Swedish dictionary. A renowned physician, N. Rosen von Rosenstein, died 
1773. In mathematics, S. Klin^instjerna, died 1765, D. Melauderhjelm, died 
1810, and chiefly C. Polhem, died 1751, a great mechanical genius. 

The fourth period is from 1778 to 179.5. Gustavus HI., who reigned 1771— 
1793, and who gathered literary and scientific men around him, was himself a 
distinguished author. He wrote poema, orations, dramas, &c., both in the 
Swedish and French languages. J. H. Kellgren, died 1795, stands foremost in 
the list of elegant writers. In theology, S. Odmann, died 1829, author of many 
works in theology, natural history, and geography, and a number of good 
pealma which he produced lying in his bed during forty years. M. Lehnberg, 
died 1808, elegant sermons ; history, J. Hallenberg, died 1838, £. M. Fant^ 
died 1817; in philosophy, Th. Thorild, died 1808, N. Rosenstein, died 18'.U, 
and C. A. Ehrensvard, died 1800, author of the Philosophy and the fine Arts* 
Philology, M. Norberg. died 1826, and J. A. Tingstadius, died 1827; as poets^ 
besides Kellgren, C. M. Bellman, died 1795, the Anacreon of Sweden, J. G. 
Oxenstjerna, died 1818, G. G. Adlerbeth, died 1818, translated excellently 
Virgil, Horace and Ovid, B. Lidner, died 1793, Mrs. A. M. Lenngren, died 
1817; chemists, J. Bergman, died 1784, and C. W. Scheele, died 178a M. 
Calonius, died 1813, has left important works on jurisprudence. D. V. Schul- 
senheim, died 1823, and O. Y. Akrell, died 1806, renowned physicians. Sergell^ 
sculptor, died 1814. 

The fiflh period, called the Leopold period, extends from 1795 to 181 0» 
C. G. Leopold, died 1829, author of philosophical treatises, poems and dramas. 
Author of sermons, J. O. Wallin, Archbishop, died 1839. To him especially 
the Swedish church owes her improved hymn book. F. M. Franzen, born 
1769, DOW Bishop of Hernosand, author of sermons, poems, psalms ; C. P» 
Hagberg, born 1778, sermons; J. J. Hedren, born 1775, Bishop of Linkoping^ 
and J. Astrom. As poets, besides Leopold, Wallin and Franger, Esaias Tegner, 
Bishop of Wexio, born 1782, author of many works, J. Stenhammar, A. T» 
Skoldebrand, C. Zindcgren, M. Chorens, J. F. Stierstolpi ; eminent physicians^ 
three brothers Afzelius, A. H. Flomsan, J. F. Sacklen ; in natural history and 
philoaophy, O. Swartz, A. J. Retzins, K. P. Plumberg, J. W. Dalhman, and 
chiefly Jacob Berzelius, born 1779, the most celebrated of living chemists. P. 
Horberg. This was a good period. 

Sixth period, from 1810 to the present time, called the period of the New 
School, a reformation in literature made by the publication of a journal called 
** Polyphem^^* by J. C. Askelaf, now sole editor of the « JWiner^a ; " another 
called '^ Phospkorus,''^ by P. D. A. Atterbone and F. W. Palmblad, and Iduna^ by 
£. G. Geger. These accused the old school of copying French literature, and 

Preferred the German as a model. At this time tlie study of ancient Swedish 
istory and literature became more general. L. Hammarskold, died 1827^ 
perhaps the most zealous of the new school, published many works, among 
which was a history of Swedish literature from the earliest times. Poets, £• 
Siagnelius, born 1793, died 1823, a poetical genius rarely, if ever, equalled in 
any country, P. H. Ling, died 1838, equally eminent for poetry and gymnastic 
exercises, 1. Sjoberg, known by the name Vitalis, K. A. Nicander, died 1839^ 
Atterbone, above named, born 1799, at present professor in Upsal, author of 
many poema and philosophical works, B. von Beskow, born 1796, Mrs. J. C. 
Nyberg, born 1785, known as Euphrosyne, A. A. Grasstrom, born 1800, pro- 
fessor, oon-in-law to Bishop Franzen, S. Hedborn, born 1783, A. Lindeblar, born 
1800, C. F. Dahlgren, born 1791, author of humorous poems, P. Wieselgren, 
bom 1800, Miss F. Bremer, authoress of many beautiful moral novels, born 
1802; historians, E. G. Geyer, born 1783, now professor in Upsala, A. M. 
Strirmholm, born 1787, M. Bruzelius, born 1786, J. Ekelund, died 1840, F. W. 
Palmblad, born 1788, author of various historical and geographical works, A. 
Fryxell ; theological writers, besides those already named, i. H. Thomander^ 
born 1798, professor in Lund, a man of great genius and acquirements^ C. O.. 
Rogfoerg, died 1834| A. Lundgren, died 18d& 
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A theological journal, quarterly, in Lund, by Professors Reuterdaht and 
Thomander, (closed with 1840); another in Upsala, by Professors C. E. Fahler- 
antz, G. Kiros and C. J. Almgrist. A literary weekly Gazette commenced in 
Lund this year. N. Bruher, Bishop of Gottenburg, compendium of Theology 
and Church History. Professor B. K. H. Hoger, died 1812, eminent for phi- 
losophical writings, as also N. F. Biberg, died 1827, S. Grubbe, born 1786, 
formerly professor, in Upsala, now minister for the ecclesiastical department, 
author of a distinguished work on ''the doctrine of right and community.'' The 
best lawyers are J. H. Backman, H. S. Collin, C. J. Schlyter, and J. G. Rirkert. 
P. G. Cederschiold, professor, author of a treatise on midwifery. J. Hwasser, 
professor in Upsala, author of medical treatises. Natural history. Prof. EL Friss, 
a renowned botanist; C. A. Agardt, bishop in Carlstad, botanical, and other 
works ; Prof. G. Wakenberg, botany ; S. Nilson, professor natural history ; 
B. F. Fries, died 1839, C. J. Sunderall, A. Retzins, famous anatomist. Painters, 
A. Laurens, Sandberg, Fahlerantz, Westin, Sidermark, and Wirkenberg. 
Sculptors, Bystrom, Fogeberg, distinguished, <4uamstrom. Statistics, C. Fors- 
sell, and W. ilisinger. Geology, H. Jarta, eminent for style. . Professor C. 
Forssell, artist, published '*A Year in Sweden," containing 48 exceedingly 
good engravings of Swedish costumes. 



IL EoUCATIOlf AIVD LiTBRART INSTITUTIONS IN SwEDEN. 

It is a remarkable fact, that although the government of Sweden has ontil 
this day done nothing for the promotion of primary schools, yet it is supposed 
that it is not possible to find one grown person out of a thousand, even including 
the Laplanders, who cannot read. This statement, it is probable, is somewhat 
too strong. But there is no doubt that it is a fact that there are very few com- 
paratively who do not know how to read, and almost all know how to write. 
And yet this has not been so much the result of instruction in schools, as at 
the fireside. Parents have taught their children, and from generation to genera- 
tion this has been so. They have felt that this was as much a part of their 
duty, as to provide food and clothing for their offspring. Necessity has also 
co-operated to bring about this result; for in the sparsely settled portions of the 
kingdom it has been difficult, if not impossible, to maintain schools, save upon 
the peripatetic method which now exists in Norway — and is wholly a modern 
invention. 

This general diffusion of elementary instruction among the people is justly 
ascribed to the laudable zeal of Gustavus Vasa and his immediate successors. 
John HI. ordered that the nobleman who was unable to read should forfeit his 
nobility — a law which exists until this day. And Charles X(., in 1()Z^, required 
the clergy to see that every individual in their parinhcs should be taught to 
read. He also made it a law that no marriage should be celebrated unless the 
parties had previously taken the Lord's Supper ; and that none should partake 
of this ordinance who could not read and who was not instructed in religion. 
The law still stands which requires every one to present himself to the pastor 
of the parish in which he resides in order to receive the necessary instruction 
for coming to the communion table, or making his first communion, as it is 
called. And in case he does not, the civil authorities, upon information givea 
by the pastor, may send a constable to bring him ! It does not follow thnt he 
will be admitted to the communion immediately upon his preseritinsf himself; 
but he must present himself for the necessary instruction. All this renders 
elementary instruction absolutely necessary. No man can bear testimony in a 
court of justice, unless he has received the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
within one year before the time of his giving his testimony. All these regu- 
lations, however unrcasonabln some of them are, and mjurious to religion, have 
operated to the universal diffusion of elementary education. 

Parish schools are by no means very numerous. Wherever there are lands 
or rents bequeathed to their support, and in some other places, they exist In 
molt place* Uiey are fixed ) and in some they are ambulatoryi as in Norway. 
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The total number of these schools is, however^ unknown. In the provmte of 
Wejiio-lan, in 8ti pari^he^ or eub-parislies, there were lately but 29 echooLi 
ofaU descriptiuns, fur giving elementary inetruction ; &nd yet in that proviJice, 
out of 40,000 people, only one adult, was found who could not read. It it 
supposed that one half of the parishes in the kin^dotn have no schools i the 
children being taught by llieir parents at home, 

Peter Lastradius, who was lately a missionary in Lapland, and who wa« 
himself a son of one of the settle rs in the colonies which border that country, 
gives a very interesting accoiuit in his "Journal of a Year'd Missionary Service 
in Lapland,^' published in lS3'>fOf the privations and hardships which his parentsr 
had to endure in Ihe lonely foreeU, far from any other habilstion. '* Vet»" saya 
he, " with all their poverty, at*d all their striving for the most pressing necessities 
of life, our parents never forgot or put off the teaching of us to read. Before 
we could well speak, our father taught us our prayers ; and these were the first 
thing in the morning and the last at nighu Our mother spared no pains to 
teach US to read in a book, and at five years of age I could read any Swedish 
bof)k^ and at sitc could give reasonable answers to quedtloni on the chief points 
of Christianity/* And this was done in one of the poorest families of the^e 
new settlers, which gained its scanty means of living from catching fiah, making 
glue from the horns of the reindeer, and a little produce from their dairy. Aa 
interesting fact is stated in this work, which is, that learning is held in such 
respect, even in the extreme northerii part of Sweden, that students who hare 
concluded their course of education at the gymnasium in Hernosand, hut who 
have not sufficient pecuniary resources to enable them to complete their studies 
at Upstli, receive recommendations from the Consistory, and a permisaion to 
collect a vintecum, or the means of going to the University, within certain 
parishes, ** And every peasant thinks it a duty to give them something, gen- 
erally 12 skiilifigs ; and the poorest scholar will thus collect from 300 to 700 
dollars "-^75 to 175 dollars of our money.* 

The attention of the present Di<jt has been called to the subject of primary 
schools, and it will not be long^ it is believed, before the government will lake 
up the question iu earnest, and establish a system by which a more extended 
education may be secured to all the people. In this respect Norway has set a 
most noble example to her partner in the Scandinavian Commonwealths 

Above the common or primary schools there are gymnasia — ^some J 2 or 15 in 
number — which answer in some respects to our colleges, though not equal to 
the best of them, particularly in the mathematical and physical branches, 

Ther« are also what are called Triuial] Sckaolsj which answer nearly to our 
high schools, and exist in a number of the largest cities and towns. In the trivial 
schools, besides the instruction in the higher branches of a common Swedish 
education, the elements of the Latin and Greek languages, and some knowl- 
edge of mathematics, are taught. In some, if not ail of these trivial schools, and 
perhaps in some of the gymnasia, there are what are called apologistic classes, 
or classes for learning the modern languages, such as the French, the German^ 
and the English. But if any one wishes ua to tell why they are called *.^poto- 
fiijiic classes^ we have to say mast respectfully to him that we do not know. 

There are two Universities in Sweden — at Upsala and Lund, The Universitj 
of Upsala is the oldest, having been founded by Sien Sture in the year 1477. 
That of Lund was founded in 1668, The University of Upsala is the older and 
better endowed of these two universities. The present number of students ia 
actual attendance is about 1,000; though the number on the books and who are 
attending at intervals — some being away engaged in teaching or for other 
causes occasionally — is not much short of J, 500, The number of professors k 

• We hun Ufctn Ihwe fiicti frnm Mr. LaingV Ttmr in Sxiim, pign 1 SB— 188. They »ei» fbrrf 
efwSnniiil Ifj the teatimoii; of levcritl CKCClleTti permnK whom w& ti5#l ni ttiMli(tf*hl(, duritt^ wr viiiii to 
tiM ooith, u V4l| » by tim gnod Bi#hup FritiMii. whijso dioocM pxlenJii TrMim HenioiJiwI »* iti cpntr* 
oifflT bU ilio nprihorn pjiri of iho king^Hi^m- Wo hii4 ilia pliai«ufe "f tnakinff tin? atqiJoinFance of \him 
dfitin^uithed bishop uni ^tmU ^^*i ta^^HcaA Lu find lo good a man in clwr^ of ttii« vast hj^parborp^o 
didefa«. 

t So Giliad from ih* T^ittn word TrU'iunijOr ti placa wburs ibtee tlrimtt mctL It la tb«reforeequi¥alaql 
to «ar flxpff«i*iDn— d jmitlU ptarr^ 
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twenty-five, together with an undefioed number of adjuncts and deetidu* Of 
these twenty -five ordinary professors, four give kistruction in theology, two in 
law, five in medicine, and fourteen in philosophy, which comprehends matbe- 
Diatics, chemistry, Greek, physics, natural history, logic, &c. The faculty of each 
of the four departments of theology, law, &c^ confer degrees on written theses, 
and afler a certain number of examinations and disputations. But those degrees 
are conferred privately, with the exception of those in philosophy. A Pr^^ 
moiion^ or Commencement as we call it, for the conferring of degrees in this 
faculty, is held once in three years, in the month of June. 

Charles IX., Gustavus Adolphus, and his daughter Christina, endowed this 
University with lands and other sources of revenue, from the annual income of 
which it is sustained, and salaries of ordinary and extraordinary professors are 
paid. When the Reformation took place, the government appropriated the 
tithes which bad hitherto been paid to the monasteries and the support of the 
regular clergy, (that is, the clergy belonging to some order, such as the 
Franciscans, the Benedictines, dtc.^ to its own purposes in pari, and in part to 
the promotion of education ; and the University of Lund was endowed cot of 
these tithes. Donations were also made by individuals. 

At Upsala, the salaries of the professors are paid, in party in grain, or in the 
money which it is worth according to the market price. The highest salaries 
are 300 iondt^ which at the average value of 7} dollars baneo,t produces an 
income of 2,325 banco-dollars, or $871 87i of our money. The adjuncts 
receive 65 barrels of grain, or about 200 American dollars. Of coarse as the 
price of grain fluctuates very much, the salaries of the professors also fluctuate 
much. For instance, in 18^, when the price of grain was nearly double its 
ordinary price, the salaries were nearly double in nominal or rather pecumarff 
value. As in the other Universities on the continent, the professors in Upsala 
gain something from their private courses of lectures. The docenUi depend 
wholly on what they receive in this wav from the students. 

The students of the University of Upsala keep up the old arrangement of 
J\/ation8, as they were called, which existed formeriy in the University of 
Paris, and indeed in all the eariy Universities in Europe. There are twelve 
nations at Upsala, each of which has its hall, or place of meeting, its dean, or 
chief officers, and its various ranks of seniores, juniores, &.c. 

There is no one building in which all the professors give their lectures, some 
using the old library for this purpose, others the hafls of the ^ nations," in 
diflerent parts of the town. 

The following table of statistical facts is interesting in relation to the Univer- 
sities of Upsala and Lund ; and although it was made out in 1830, it may be con- 
sidered as a sufficiently correct view of the present state of those Universities 
on the points to which the facts relate, inasmuch as there hss been no material 
change in the number of the students, or any thing else in relation to these 
institutions. 





Students on 
the books. 


Sttiilenu 
pr«e..u 


Stodents In 
•Iheolugy. 


In Law. 


Medklne. 


PhUo«,pby. 


Nocilxedona 


Up»»l» 

Lund, 


1,453 
632 


844 
421 


336 
141 


825 

105 


86 

56 


365 
169 


841 

161 




2.0f»5 


1.265 


477 


430 


142 


5.S4 


502 


1 




Sonsorih* 

NwUlity. 


Bom of Ui« 
Clergy. 


Sons of 
Siirfbers. 


Sons of 
PeoMnu. 


Sons of persons not 
beioniriiix lo the pre- 
ceuinx ciasws. 


SensofpqhUe 
fuueUonaiies. 


UpMh, .... 
Lund, 


158 
26 


834 
165 


245 
140 


212 
143 


199 


810 
182 




179 


499 • 385 


355 


199 


. 442 



* Th« tonde oontaioK, wo believe, about 4} bushela of Engli«h meaanre. 
t The doUar-banco ii oquivoleot to aboot 37| oenu of out moDoj. 
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This view, as Mr. hntng jastly remarks, is highly honorable to the Swedish 
nation. It cannot have escaped the notice of the reader, that it is from the sons 
of the clergy and of the peasants that the majority of the students of the Uni- 
versities are derived. It is also very honorable to the nation that the students 
in her Universities are about as 1 to 1,400 of her entire population. 

Among the professors at Upsala there are several men of distinguished merit, 
among whom we may mention Professor Geyer, who is one of the best historians 
of the present day, and a man of very general attainments. Their incomes are 
Dot great ; but as living in Sweden is not expensive, they are enabled to live 
comfortably and creditably on very moderate salaries. They are as a body 
distinguished for urbanity of manners, hospitality and attention to strangers, as 
well as an honorable discharge of their profetisiunal duties. 

The students, too, are a gooil looking body of young men. We have seldom 
•een young men of finer appearance than those whom we saw take their degrees 
in philosophy at the promotion in June, 1836. We could only regret to see so 
free a use of brandy at the public breakfast and dinner on that occasion. But 
we do not know that the conduct of the young men was more censurable on 
that occasion than that of their superiors in age and station, and who ought to 
have exhibited a better example. 

It is Dr. Clarke, we believe, who affects to ridicule the uncouth dress and 
appearance of the students in Upsala, at the time when he visited that Uni- 
versity. But whatever may have been the opinions of the celebrated traveller 
respecting some of their predecessors, we have every reason to believe that the 
proient students of that distinguished seat of learning have no mean opinion of 
themselves. On the occasion of the consecration of the excellent Dr. Wingard 
as Archbishop of Upsala, and his induction into that high office, a few months 
ago, the good primate of all Sweden in his address to the students called them 
hw *^ young friends.'* This familiarity was highly resented. *< Who gave him 
the right to take such a liberty with us as to call us his young friends," said 
they, as they proudly and loflily strutted along the walks in the 'Grove of Odin,' 
afler the delivery of the roost paternal address of the Archbishop, *' Who gave 
liim the right to take such a liberty as that with itf ? " And sure enough, we 
bIso My, wno did ? 

PROFESSORS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA. 

Ih Thkolo«t. 
Pr^/btort.— Charles Jonas A'kngvist, John Tborsaoder, Cb. Er'ik Fahlcrants, Andrew Erik 
KnOe. 
^^aoKte.— Andrew Bernhanl«ion Lundffvist, F. S^OsteoU, Jacob UirJk Smrstedl. 
' Doeentes. — ^Thure Aiinerstedt, Samuel Laurence Ljuu^dabl, Charles WHiiam Park, Andrew 
Erik Norbeck, M. £. Morenius. 

In JURISPRUDENCK AHD LaW^ 

Pro/€for9,^\, Kd. Bo€thius, ^Dean,) P. E. Bergfalk. 
AdJimeU.^C, O. Dellden, J. C. Liudblad. 

In Medicine. 
Pro/bsort— Hen. Will. Itomanson, (Dean,) P. von A&elius, G. Wablenberg, Israel Hwasser, 
C Hen. Berffstraiid. 
AdfunrtM.^P. J. Liedbeck, OIofGlas. 

In Philosophy^ 

Pro/etton.^L, P. Walnutedt, I. Svanbtrr, L Bredoinn, Samuel Grubbe, E. Gust. Geljer, 
P. D. Aroad Allerbone, P. SjObring, I. H. Schroder, E. Fries, Will. Fred. Palmblad, E. Aug. 
Schroder, Ch. Tb. JArta. 

Atywtds.^E. Wallgvist, H^n. Falck. Gust. Svanberr. Hen. G. Lindgren, P. Will. Afzelius, 
Jonas Bern. Runslen. Jonas Sellcii, Christopher Jacob BosirOm, Olof Wingquisl, CL Olof. 
RammrOm. Ch. Jotiii Fant. John Spnngherg, Ch. Will. BOlliger. 

DtvxnUs —Otto Fred. Tullbfrs, Ch. Aug. Ha^rr, John Albert DaMslrOm, Nils John Berlin, 
Oi. Jokn Tornberg. Fred Ferdinand CarUon, Ch. Ed. Zedriiz, Ch. Julrat LenstrOm, Em. Gab. 
BtoHinr, Jac. Ed. StrOm, Erik Engelbert Osilin;;. P. N. Ekman, And. Fred. B«*ckman, Gust 
Reinbold Daniel Rabe, Cb. Will. Aug Tham, John Fred. Juhaiumn, P. Erik, Svedbom, Fr«Ml. 
Geo. A(xelius, J. Lar, Samxelius, Ch. John MaJmstein, John Peter Arrhenius. 

Besides these, there are six teachers of Exercises, Music, Dancing, Fencing, 
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From the precediofr catalogae it appears that there are in the UniTeiaity, in 
•11 the departroeDtt, 33 professors, 20 adjuncts, 26 docentes, (or teachers,) aA4 
6 teachers of exercises ; in all, 75 persons who are employed in gifinjj^ iar 
•truction in this University. There are also, at this time, five vacancies. 

University op Lund. 

In the University of Lund the number of ordinary professors, this year, is 94» 
m: four in the theological faculty, four in the legal, four in the medical, mnd 
twelve in the philosophical. Besides these, there are 11 adjunct professors. 

The number of students in actual attendance is 450, of whom about 100 are 
students in theology. 

The revenue of the University is derived from several sources : 

Ri.Rg9. 

From land and lilhcs, 7,000 Swedish barreb (tonde) of com, (wheat and rye,) 

valued ibis year at 60,000 

From the intereai on its own fuoda, 1 1 ,000 

From the budget of the kingdom, anaually, 25,000 

96JOOO 
Rix-daler Riksgalds, or 24,000 dollars of our currency. 

The library of the University contains about 70,000 volumes. 

Several of the professors of this University are men of considerable reputa- 
tion, among whom we may mention the Rev. John Henry Thomander, D. D.y 
Professor of Pastoral Theology. 

A theological review was conducted during some eight or ten years by the 
Rev. Drs. Thomander and Reuterdahl, Professors in Theology, but it ceased 
mt the end of the year 1840. 



NEWSPAPERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

[From a LondoD paper.] 

Paris has now upwards of twenty-seven daily papers, the average sale of which 
exceeds 90,000 per diem, whUe London has only nine daily papers, with a sale of about 
45,000 per diem. No sufficient data exists for compating, with any degree of accuracy, 
the number of copies of newspapers at present annually circulated in the United States, 
but it probably does not fall far short of 100,000,000. (The toUl number of papers issued 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1887, was only 47,248,000.) The weekly issties of the 
British press of Lower Canada, are 29,000 ; those of the French press 8,000. The earliest 
Spanish newspaper was published about the commencement oi the eighteenth century. 
In 1800 only two political newspapers were published ; and but a few years ago, only 
twelve newspapers for a population of 12,000,000. There are about twenty newspapers 
and daily journals in Portugal, and one at the Azores. The whole number of journals in 
Italy exceeds 200. Few of the existing papers date back further than the commeoce- 
ment of the present century. The Greeks publish nine : four at Athens, one at Napoli, 
two at Hydra, and two at Mlssolonghi. The Government Gazette ^ of Corfu, is tbe only 
journal published in the Ionian Islands. There are about a dozen periodicals at Malta, 
most of them weekly. At Gibraltar, a government paper, of a very diminutive size, is 
published daily. The journals published at Constantinople, in January, 1841, were the 
Tagrim Vakai, a government paper, and the Djeridii Havadis in vulgar Turkish, 
containing general information. In the whole extent of Africa there are fourteen journals. 
One has appeared at Algiers regularly since its possession by the French in 1830: two 
are published on the western coast, at the American colony at Liberia. There are eleven 

EUiical newspapers at the Cape of Good Hope, half which are printed in English, and 
If in Dutch. An official gazette was established in Persia, in 1888. It is lithographed. 
In Calcutta there are six English daily papers, three tri-weekly, eight weekly, and nine 
Hindustanee weekly. At Bombay there are ten English perfodicals issued semi-weekly* 
and four Hindustanee publications. Two weekly English papers were pubUahed at 
Canton, but are now removed to Macao. 
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ON THE PRECEDIire TABLE. 

Lamoille County is situated in (he Interior of the State, toward the north. It 
was constituted by act of Legisluture, November, 1835, from parts of the counties oi 
Fraulclin, Orleans, Wa!«hington, and Chittenden, and embraces twelve townsliips, in nine 
of which there are Congregational churches. It is bounded north-westerly by the 
County of Franklin, north-easterly by Orleans, easterly by Caledonia, south-easterly by 
Washington, and south-westerly by Chittenden counties. It lies principally between the 
two great chains of the Green Mountains. It is watered by the rtver Lamoille, from 
which it derives its name, which pursues a westerly course through its whole extent. 
Some of the townships are mountainous, while others embrace some of the Bnett and 
most fertile vallies of Vermont. The aggregate population at the census of 1830 was 
less than 9,000 ; it may probably at the present time somewhat exceed 10,000. 

For the population in all cases reference is bad to the census of 1830. 

Cambridge is the roost westerly township in the County; pltoated on the river 
Lamoille, it was chartered In 1781 ; and the settlement commenced In 1783. The first 
records of the church are lost, hence the time of its organization is unknown. 

Nothing is ascertained of Mr. Wollage, after he left Cambridge. He was previously 
settled in Guilford in this State. Mr. Truair received his theological instruction from 
Rev. Holland Weeks, formerly of Pittsford, Vt., and who has since become a Sweden- 
borgian. After he led Cambridge, he was settled over a Presbyterian church io 
Sherbum, Chenaim Co., N. T., and in Cherryvalley, Otsego Co.; from whence he 
went to the city of^New York, where he labored for a time, and was deposed by the 
First Presbytery of that city. More recently he has been known in Hampshire Co.» 
Ms., and in Cambridge and vicinity in this State, as the head of a new sect, who style 
themselves the Union Church. He is now at or near Oswego, N. Y. After the dis- 
mission of Mr. Truair from Cambridge, the church was destitute of a pastor for nearly 
twelve years and an half. During this period, they were supplied with occasional 
preaching considerably. Rev. S. Parmelee of Westford supplied them one half of the 
time for four years. Mr. Avery studied theology with dlflerent ministers of the Rutland 
Association. He resigned his charge on account of ill health; and engaged first ia 
farming and afterward in mercantile business. After an interval of more than ten years, 
be resumed his labors in the ministry, and is now, it b believed, in Saratoga Co , N. Y. 
Mr. Ranslow was educated at the Literary and Theological Institution at Bangor, Me., 
tod since he left Cambridge has been installed at Georgia, where he still reroaius. 

Since the dismission of Mr. Ranslow, the church has been greatly convulsed and 
divid^, by the etTorts of John Truair and his followers. There has been latterly a 
better state of harmony. They were supplied the last year by Mr. Adam^, a licentiate 
tod graduate of MMdlebury College. This church has been visited with several in- 
teresting seasons of revival. The first of great importance was in 1792, about 50 sub- 
jects. The next in 1808, about 20 subjects. Of these we have no means of ascertaiuinf^ 
what numbers united with the church, as the early records are not found. In 1817 a 
most precious season of refreshing was enjoyed, when 68 were added to the church. 
Another partinl revival In 1827 added 12 to the church. And in 1831 another precious 
season was enjoyed under Mr. Rani<k>w*s ministry, when 38 were added. Some addi- 
tions to the church have since occurred* as the fruits of a protracted meeting. Popu- 
lation of the town, 1,618. 

Edbit is in the northern part of the County. It was chartered 1781, and the settle- 
ment commenced about 1800. The church was organized October, 1812. At the same 
time Mr. Farrar was ordained as their pastor. He remained three years and left. He 
went into some part of the State of New York. Nothing of his previoos history has 
been ascertained. The church has always been feeble, and has hnd no other pastor. 
It is supplied at present one fourth part of the time by Rev. Daniel Warren, of Johnson. 
Revivals to some extent were enjoyed in the years 1822 and 1823, when a number were 
added to the church. Population in 1830, 461. Church cooststs now of about 80 
inemben* 
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Elmore is in the easterly part of the County. It was chartered in 1781, and the 
settlement commenced in 1790, by Martin and Jesse Elmore. It has progressed very 
slowly in population, containing; in 1830 but 441. The precise date of the organization 
ojr the church is not ascertained, it is thotiKht to be about 1820. It has never had a 
pastor, and only occasional preaching, and bas never exceeded its preaeut number of 
members, which is 18. The church have now settled a pastor, Mr. Jabez T. Howard, 
with a promise of great good as tiie result. 

Htdipark was chattered in the year 1781, and a settlement commenced in 1787. 
It lies in the centre of the County, the County buildings being erected near its south 
Hne. There has never been any extensive influence here of the Congregational de- 
nomination. A small church was gathered, however, In the summer of 1834. It has 
scarcely now a name to live, there being bat bix of its number remaining in town. 
Papulation, 828 — now, 1,060. 

JoHifsoir is in the central part of the County, on the river Lamoille. It was char- 
tered January 2, 1792, and settled about the same time. The church was organized 
September 20, 1817, by Rev. Nathaniel Rawson, of Hard wick. It remained destitute of 
a pastor, with occa<*ional supplies, till the settlement of Mr. Scott in 1836; tliouKh he 
commenced his ministry there In Murch, 1834. He was a native of England, and came to 
this country with his purents when but fifteen years of age. He pursued classical atiidies 
at Burlington, and studied theology with Rev. W. Preston of that place. After Mr. 
Scott's dbmission, the church. had only occasional supplies for a number of months, till 
July, 1838, when Rev. DdnieLWarren was engaged as a stated supply, who still remains 
with them. He h^d been for twelve or thirtoen ye^irs pastor of the church at Water- 
bury, Vt. There have been some seasons of partial revival enjoyed in this church. In 
1826 and 7, 14 were added by profession. In 1830, a season of refreshing was enjoyed, 
as the fruits of which 17 were received into the church. In 1833, another revival, 26 
being added ; and during the last winter there has been another season, as the fruits of 
which 12 liave been received into the church. Population, 1,079. 

MoRRisTown is situated in the central part of the County, immediately south of 
Hydepark. It was chartered in 1781, and the first settlement commenced in 1790. 
Owing to a defect in the records of the church, the precise date of its organization Is not 
ascertained. It was probably about July, 1807. Mr. Rockwell studied theology with 
Rev. Josiah Hopkins, of Newhaven, Vt. Since his dismission, he has labored as staled 
supply in several towns in Vermont, and has since been installed in the State of Ohlo» 
but has left that State and is now preaching at Eik Grove, 111. Mr. Robinson was em- 
ployed for a number of years previous to his entering the ministry, as a successful in- 
structor of youth ; commenced the study of theology with the late Mr. Cushman of 
Fairhaven, and afterward continued his studies with different ministers of the Rutland 
Association; was licensed by them in September, 1823; was ordained in Underbill, Vt. 
in March, 1824 ; was subsequenily settled in Fairfax and Milton. The church in 
Moni*town ha.* never been able, without foreign aid, to sustain the preached gospel 
constantly, and had never attempted it till the settlement of their present pastor. They 
have for many years been much embarrassed, by owning only one half of a house of 
worship. The last year, however, they have succeeded in erecting a small, though neat 
and commodious house, for their exclusive occupancy. JVb season of general revival, 
from the use of the ordinary means of grace, has ever been enjoyed here, though several 
partial awakenings have existed. Some protracted meeting!*, conducted by diflferent 
denominations of Christians, have resulted in additions to the several churches, and it is 
hoped in aome true conversions. The greatest accession to the church, in one year, was 
in 1831, when more than thirty were received. Population, 1,816. 

Stow is situated in the southern part of the County. It was chartered June 8, 1768» 
and the settlement commenced about 1793. The church in this town was organized 
November 21, 1818, with 6 members. It has always been small. It is regretted that 
so few facts in relation to their first pastor, Mr. Watkins, are ascertained. He was a 
graduate of Middlebury, and it is believed that he studied theology at Andover. Mr. 
Carlton was graduated at Middlebury, and studied theology at Andover. By request of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, Mr. C. came to Stow and spent the spring 
vacation previous to the conclusion of his theological course. The little church invited 
bim to return, and the succeeding autumn he complied with their request, and was 
ordained pastor of the church, which then consisted of »>carcely more than twenty members. 
One half of his salary has been as yet paid by the Missionary (society ; and though the 
field is a most difficult one, still a gradual and constant advance his been made by the 
church in strength and efficiency. They have completed, within the year, a neat and 
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tMtelbl hooft of wor^ip. This town, with Mor rUto w n , embracof obo of Iho iMMt 
|>leaMat and fertile vallies of YermooL Population, 1,570. 

WATsnTiLLB ii in tlie northern paK of the County. It wai chartered 1788, hy the 
name of Coit'a Gore, and was not organized as a township until the seasioo of Legislature 
in 1824, when it was organized by its present name. The church waft gathered under 
the Itibors of the devoted and much lamented missionary, Abraham Baldwin, Febniary 
J5, 1828, consisting at first of oiJy eleven members. The church enjoyed very little 
preaching Cm* a number of years, and never until the present year more than one fourth 
part of the time. During the vears 1828 and 1829, Rev. S. Robinson, then pustor of 
the church in Fairfax, supplied them a part of the time. In 1829 a very precious seasoo 
of refreshing was enjoyed, which brought an accession of twenty to the church. 
Occasional additions liave since been made, and the present number is 40. The last 
year, the church erected a house of worship in comptiny with the Methodists. They 
«re now supplied one half of the time by Rev. John Gleod, from England. Population » 
488. 

WoLCOTT is situated in the eastern part of the County. It was chartered in 1781, 
and settlement commenced about the year 1800. It has progressed until latterly, very 
slowly in population. Its progress is now quite rapid. The church was organized June 
11, 1818, by Rev. N. B. Dodge, then of Underbill. It consisted then of only six mem- 
bers. It has never had a pastor, nor enjoyed, with the exception of two years, the 
labors of a minister but a small pro|>ortion of the time. In the year 1837, Mr. A. 
Bachelder, licentiate, and in 1838, Mr. Lyman Lovewell, licentiate, were employed as 
constant supplies. This church, by a very great eflbrt, have erected a commodious 
house of worship, of which they have the exclusive occupancy. Several seasons of 
special attention to religion have occurred here. Those particularly mentioned as 
interesting, are in 1832-8 ; in 1835, under the preaching of Rev. D. Rockwell, when 
a series of meetings was held in connection with the dedication of their meeting-house ; 
and in 1838, under the ministry of Mr. Lovewell, when twenty-three were added to the 
church, as the fruits of a protracted meeting. Present number of the church, 76. 
Populadon of the town at the last census, 490--now more than 900. 



ROMANISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[Tramlatod fVom tbt Frsoeb by Bav. Josam Tkact.] 

The following article preeents some views of the history, condition, and prospects of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, which will be new to the readers of 
the Register. That immense numbers have been lost to that church for want of n 
sufficient clergy, Bishop England appeara fully to have proved ; and other churches 
may well Uy to heart the lesson which that fact teaches. On many subordinate points 
his statements need correction ; and on some, his errors are pointed out in notes by the 
translator. Notwithstanding its errors, the article is very yaluable. it is well to see 
our adversary's cause as it appears to his own mind ; to linow where his strength lies, 
both in reality and in his own apprehension ; to see his own reasons for his own policy; 
to know how he regards and represents the past, and how he wishes to provide for the 
future. To students of American Ecclesiastical History, it will be of peculiar value; as 
it will direct them to several points which need to be thoroughly investigated. 

The letter was written in English, but published in French, in the " Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith,*' for May, 1838; (Vol. X. page 243;) and is now translated 
ih>m the French for the Register. The notes appended to the letter in the *< Annals,*' 
are retained entire, and are deaignated, as in that work, by numbers. The notes by 
the translator are designated by other references, and by the letters TV. 

It may be well to add, that the *' Annals," from which this letter is translated, is n 
periodical work poblished at Lyons, in France, in six nuokbers a year, and is the official 
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publication of the Roman Catholic '' Society for the Propagation of the Faith." That 
publication formerly boasted much of the rapid progress and encouraging prospects of 
Romanism in this country. Of late, it has spoken more of opposition, of difficulties, of 
trials, and of the need of extended and continued effort. This letter appears to have 
been the principal means of changing its tone ; though other communications from their 
bishops here must have exerted a similar influence. We have in this letter, therefore, 
the principal foundations of the policy by which the Roman Catholics of Europe are 
now guided in their efibrts in the United States. — TV. 

MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Letter from my lord England^ Bishop of Charleston, to the Central Council of the Society 
fir the Propagation of the Faith, at Lyons, 

GXATLEMEir, 

In the letter which I received from you, dated Lyons, August 19, 1836, 
you propose to me four questions, to which you request an answer ; and you 
accompany them with some remarks, the justice of which I readily acknowl- 
edge.(l) 

Indeed, it appears very evident to rae, that instead of rejoicing over the 
increasing number of the faithful in the United States, religion has too much 
reason to deplore the immense losses she has sustained. I by no means deny 
the increase of the number of Catholics, of which the cities that are built by 
thousands, and the new regions brought under cultivation, offer incontestible 
proofs. Still less can one doubt the increase of the number of bishops and 
priests, the erection of new churches, the opening of new colleges, the endow- 
ment of religious houses, and the improvement of schools. Nor, finally, do I 
mean to say that the number of Catholics is less than it was fifty years ago, or 
even that we are as feeble as we were five years ago ; yet I affirm that the loss ) 
of the church has been great beyond imagination. 

The United States contained, fifty years ago, three millions of inhabitants. 
Now, there are fifteen millions. Of these fifteen millions, seven should be , 
reckoned as the descendants of the three millions before mentioned. Deducting 
seven from fifteen, there remain eight millions of emigrants, and of inhabitants , 
acquired by the cession of Louisiana and the Floridas. But, as half of the 
emigrants and inhabitants acquired by cession have been Catholics, it follows , 
that if there had been no loss, the number of Catholics would now amount to i 
four millions, without counting the increase from conversions, and the descend- 
ants of Catholics settled in the United States before the American Revolution.* 
But it is still a question, whether the number rises much above a million. I 
estimated it at less than a million four years ago ; but I have found, by a more 
accurate investigation, that my estimate was below the truth. They may . 
amount, now, to twelve hundred thousand. 

Here the remark cannot escape you, that this calculation gives a result alto- 
gether like that which I gave you, for the diocese of Charleston, concerning the 
number of descendants of Catholics actually found connected with the different 
8ect8.(2) 

(1) Tbe <ioe«tiooi addrened to my lord England ia tho letter to wbieh be rerert, will appear in tbs 
eourae of bit reasoninf . 

* Btabop England doobtleis onderratea the natural increase, and therefore overrate! the increase from 
other cansea. In the ** Annals" for September, 1838, is an extract of a letter from the Roman Catbolio 



bishop of Vincennet, which states that, according to official returns, 266,950 emigrants had arrived, within 
■ix jreara, at the single port of New Yotk ; from which be infers that 350,000 had arrived, during the same 
period, in the United States. Supposing emigration to have been going on at the same rate from J790 to 



1838, tbe whole number would be only S,800,0o0. But fur the greater part of that time, the annual number 
of emigrants from Europe has been far less than in those six years ; so that this estimate is at least suffi* 
eieotly liberal. Something nhould be added for the natural increase of those oroigrani families ; but it is 
well known tliat such families, especially among tbe Irish Catholics, do not increase so rapidly as our 
native Protestant population. Still, it ap|>ears certain that the whole number of Roman Catholics in the 
United States is far lose than the number of Roman Catholic emigrants and their descendants^ including 
the population acquired in Louisiana and the Floridas. It would be bard to show that tbe diAbrence is 
not more than one million.— TV. 

(3) ft is a consolation to think that this falling oflT of Catholics ceases, in proportion as the bishoprics 
aie multiplied, as the clergy becoraea more numerous, as the emigrants, in a word, find in tbe vast regions 
TOL. XIV. 18 
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All my reflections on this sobject for many years,— «nd yoo mtj well eappose 
that I have examined it aeriously, — have led me to assign particnlar caoses, ii» 
different places and at different epochs, for this great and enduring evil. But 
however numerous these causes may be, and in whatever circumstances they 
may have arisen, I believe they may all be classed under one general head : — 
the want of a clergy sufficiently numerous, and possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, for carrying on the work of missions in the United States. 

But I will endeavor to place this subject in a clearer light, by a very brief 
historical view of the establishment of the Catholic church in the several coun- 
tries which form the United States. For the sake of greater accuracy, I shall 
divide it into several epochs, according to the changes of government and other 
circumstances which have affected the state of religion. 

The territory of the United States is composed of three grand divisions; first, 
the regions that have been under Protestant dominion from the time of their 
discovery ; second, those which, till the American Revolution, were, at least tp 
a great extent, in the possession of Catholic powers; and finally, the vast 
country west of the State of Missouri and the lakes ; — a country which is yet 
almost wholly in the possession of the Indians, and of which even its roasters 
have but an imperfect knowledge. 

The first division comprises New England, or, according to their present 
names, the States of Boston,* NewYork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
the greater part of Alabama. Here the English and the Dutch formed almost 
all Uie first settlements ; but we may consider Great Britain as having been 
mistress of the country from its first colonization ; for the dominion of the Dutch 
continued but a short time, and their mode of government, in whatever relate* 
to the Catholic reli^on, was in no respect different from that of England. 

The second division includes Indiana, Illinois,! Missouri, Arkansas, a part 
of Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi, and a part of Alabama. The possession of 
this immense territory was either divided between France and Spain, or held 
by both in succession. It is no part of m? design to speak of the vast solitudes 
that extend westward even to the Pacific Ocean, and which form the third 
division. 

Before proceeding to consider the state of the regions that form the second 
division, in the different periods since the establishment of the Catholic dominion 
there, it seems necessarv to explain the system which has been, and in many 
respects is still, followed by France and Spain, in their possessions beyond the 

which ther have gone to tobdoe, altara where they may worship, lopporta for their relif ioo, tod tchools 
for their ebildreo. In the dk>CMe of Charleston, this Ices of the de«oendants for Cathonoa waa, in a few 
years, aoeoidins to the calculation of my lord England, about 50,0001 Now there are, in the same diooaM, 
not more than from twenty to thirty defections a y/sar; and this number is more than balanced by tbat 
•f conversions totha Roman Catholic religion. This eiplains the sudden rage with which the miaistera 
•f divers sects are transported at this new aspect of affairs. They «rere very kind, while the CatlMlioa, 
Ibw in number, were disappearing in the crowd, and while the resulu of emigation were wholly favorable 
to the Reformed religion. As soon as the Roman Church came forward in some decree to save ber 
children, bor prospects changed. They perceived it, and changed their language and tlieir eemluet. 
8uch has always been the spirit of Protestant tolerance. Hence those atrooioas calumnies, ineeaawithr 
Tepeated against the clergv ; those infamous libels, profusely scattered in all directions : those appeab 
even to brute forea, which hava cavsad tba burning of tlie Ursuline Convent at Boston, ana other aimilar 
occurrences.* 

At last, the very excess of malice and eflfrontery seems to have brought on a calm. The letters of rov 
Ibrd Brute have informed ua what is now the general state of mind in that country. (See Annals, Na 56, 
f. 156; and No. 56, p. 208.) 

If the past has been full of affliction for the rising church of America, the Aitnre preseaCs a tmof 
cheering prospect; and the members of the Society will fiod, m thia abort expoaltian, new oMlivea to 
inflame their leal, and to continue their asfisunoe. 

* Bishop England is respootible for this geof rapliical blunder. — TV. 

t Be sustains the old French claim to this regioo, as a part of Canada ; and also tl>e French boudary 
of Louisiana. — TV. 

• The barninir of the Convmt wm not eauwd in tbt way here dsacribed. Thelkcto wers tb«M. One ol the iwm, EMMbeA 
RarriMMt, had diMppeared, ander drcamManeas which axclied the •uspicion that the had bean ekher mnTdarad or liyritawed te 
«h« CuQvenk Blahop Pfenwkk promiaed, hi one of the newapapera, to explain the myuery of her diMtppcaiaoce oo a certaie 
iliy. When that da/ came, he pot4i*he<l no explanation, but promiaed that one ahoold appear the next week. Thia incnaaed 
the auspkioo and the osehement. The Selectmen of Charlettown made an officitd viah to the Convent, to aaceitain whether MIm 
Harrlaoo waa alive and at liberty. The Superior refuaed to admit them, drove them away with hiaalt, and threatened that the 
Mahop ahnuld raise a mob of '*ien (h<iu»and brnve Iriabmen," who ahonlil dereiid the Convent, or If it waa bilurrd, tear down 
the houaee of the Beieeimen In letatiallon. Thia defiance of the civil i^vemment and " appeal lo brute force " by the SaperieCt 
WM the immediate cauae of the iiuminf of the Convent. See the Report of Btusell'a trial, wtore liM moet inuwttaot aMsaie 
sbevB bf UN teailaony efihe Sapetier and Un BMiep.— TV. 
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I make no assertions on this subject, and shall be happy to learn that I 
Itave been misinforraed. It has always been, I am told, the policy of France^ 
to allow no bishoprics in her colonies, but to procure from the Holy See, the 
appointment of priests with a quasi episcopal power, to watch over the other 
members of the clergy, and to administer the sacrament of confirmation. At 
ieast, such is certainly the practice now in the French colonies ; and when t 
have inquired for the motives of this conduct on the part of France, I have been 
told that this course is adopted to avoid embarrassing the action of the colonial 
government by the creation of such high dignitaries as bishops, who must be 
treated with great deference, and also to avoid exposing bishops to any un- 
pleasant consequences which roi^ht flow fh>m the disrespectful conduct of gov- 
ernors, if governors should ever be forgetful of the respect due to religion and 
the episcopal office.'^ It does not belong to roe to judge of these motives ; but 
I may say without impropriety, that sucn a manifest departure from the form of 
fovemment established by Jesus Christ, and followed by the apostles, endangers 
the existence of discipline, at least amonff the secular clergy. And if we 
helieve only a small part of what is said of the state of the French colonies 
before 1790, we shall still have sufficient grounds for saying that their state wa* 
Colorable. 

I may be permitted here to notice the pleasing contrast between the colony 
of Canada, under the administration of the bishop of Quebec, and the countries 
voder the jurisdiction of apostolic prefects. In Canada, religion has been 
respected, the faith has been preserved, discipline has been vigorous, the clergy 
has perpetuated itself; and, after the example of the clergy, the people, strongly 
attaelred to their ancient institutions, have shown themselves full of zeal, thoogn 
vnder a government hostile to their faith, and industrious in the use of measures 
to subvert it(l) I ought, however, to avow that the Catholic religion flourishes 
ako in Gaudaloope, in despite of the bad system pursued by France. My resi- 
dence in that colony in 1833 gave me an opportunity to learn that the apostolic 
prefect and his clergy are distinguished by great regularity and zeal, and that 
the governor of the island, who respects religion himself, takes care to secure 
Ibr it the respect of others. 

The system of which I have spoken, naturally tends to the destruction of 
dMcipline ; and moreover, in the colonies the priests reside so far from their 
soperior, that his supervision can rarely reach them. And yet the greater part 
of the colonists are men who have lefl their country because they were regarded 
as suspicious characters at home, or in the hope of mending their broken for- 
tunes ; so that the population is by no means distinguished for good morals, 
and it would be a difficult task for an ecclesiastic living under the eye of his 
bishop, to effect any reformation in the manners of the colonists, or even to keep 
himself unstained while residing among them. 

Spain, which has been less lavish of testimonies of respect for the episcopal 
eharacter, could not find the same objections against sending bishops into her 
eolonies ; but they were always few m number, and although several of them 
are remembered with veneration, it is generally believed that there have been 
some among them whom the Spanish government would not have been anxious 
to see wearing the mitre in Europe, though that government had motives for 
not excluding them from ecclesiastical dignities. It is said that in the Spanish j 
colonies, as well as in the French, the duties of the holy ministry have oflen | 
been performed by priests whose conduct would not have been tolerated in , 
Europe. 

Thus we have to regret, both that the clergy were not under suitable control, 
and that they contributed so little to the edification of the people. To these 
causes we must ascribe the condition of the churches in Louisiana and the 
Floridas, at the time of their union to the United States. It is a fact within my 
own knowledge, that there was then in the Floridas but one priest ; and he, 
not being willing to come under another government, retired first to Cuba, and 

* That it, in plaio Eng liah, the existence of bithope ii a rerj great inconvenience, wfaicb the French 
fonemmeot, though obliged to endare it at home, will not lufTer in the colonies.— TV. 
(1) TiM EagJuh fovenuaent, to whtoh Canada waa aadad bj tha Iraaty of paaoa of 1763. 
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then to Ireland, his native country. Louisiana was not much better supplied* 
When the possession of that country was transferred to the United States, it 
contained only an ignorant population, nearly destitute of priests, and conse- 
quently not living in any conformity to its professed religion. A great part of 
this population was composed of negro slaves. I know very well that, of all 
countries where slavery exists, none has established more legal guarantees in 
favor of the slaves than Spain ; and that no better system can be imagined 
than that which Spain has adopted, to alleviate the inevitable consequences 
of a state of slavery in the colonies. Yet, in Louisiana, the slaves at first 
showed scarce a sign of spiritual life, because, under the dominion of Spain as 
well as under that of France, the establishment of the legal guarantees and 
other precautions used in the other Spanish colonies, had been neglected. 
These considerations will help the reader to understand the condition of the 
Catholic population added to the United States by the cessions of Louisiana 
and the Floridas. Besides, immediately afler these cessions, people of ail 
religions and of all opinions, and preachers of all denominations, threw them- 
selves into divers parts of the new territory, which they considered as a vast 
uncultivated field, that promised an ample reward of their industry. 

Long before the American Revolution, while Great Britain still possessed 
her colonies on the shores of the Atlantic, Canada was ceded to her by capitu- 
lation. At that time missionaries had collected congregations on the banks of 
the Wabash, of the Illinois river, and throughout the country which now forms 
the States of Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. The red man^ who, at the voice 
of the ministers of the gospel, had abandoned the superstitions of his fathers^ 
received the sacraments with a lively faith, and a humble confidence, and wor- 
shipped in spirit hAd in truth. But afler the country had changed masters, the 
missionaries no longer had an open field there for their labors ; and the children 
of the forest, faithful to their creed, might be seen weeping on the banks of the 
great river, and mingling their cries of grief with the howling of the winds, as 
they lamented the destruction of their altars, so poor, and yet so venerated. 
The axe has levelled the forests ; the wild beasts have fled to the regions of 
the west ; the plough has opened the bosom of the earth ; cities have risen in 
crowds ; the power of steam has triumphed over the force of currents ; the 
bones of the first worshippers have already mouldered into dust; and yet Kas- 
kaskia and many other places still exhibit the ruins of the first Christian estab- 
lishments, where the Ottawas, the Illinois and the Pottawatomies resorted to 
exchange their wampum, smoke their calumets together, and bury their hatchets 
in token of peace, while their eyes were bedewed with tears at the recital of 
the sufferings of the Son of God. England became mistress of those countries ; 
the Christian sacriBce was abolished ; the Revolution soon followed ; and the 
American eagle, mounting alofl in the vigor of youth and in the joy of victory, 
saw no vestige of the Catholic worship in those desolated regions. 

I must now call your attention to those parts of the country, which were 
originally under Protestant dominion. In a religious point of view, they dif- 
fered essentially from each other. New England acknowledged the authority 
of the mother country, and was settled by English Protestants. But those 
Protestants did not belong to the Established Church. They were the Puritans, 
who pretended that the Reformation, (for that name is given to the great apos- 
tasy of the sixteenth century,) had not gone far enough in England. They 
complained that the Established Church still held some anti-scriptural doctrines, 
and pronounced the greater part of its usages, superstitious, anti-christian, and 
idolatrous. Persecution had driven them from their native country. After 
residing for a time in Holland, where they hoped to find opinions agreeing with 
their own, they came to settle a country in America which had been ceded to 
them by the English government, and for which they had negotiated with the 
Indians. The Puritans, then, were enemies of the Church of England, and 
would not permit those who difiered from them in sentiment, to reside in their 
territory. But as discussions necessarily arise among those who adopt the 
private interpretation of Scripture, which they regard as the inalienable right of 
each individual, they soon began to persecute each other, and separated, to 
plant new colonies, all agreeing in the determination to exclude the Catholics. 
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The same may be said of their neighbors the Dutch, then masters of the country 
which now forms the State of New York and a part of New Jersey. Their 
errors were faithfully followed by the English, who succeeded them. 

The name of Virginia, at that time, was applied to the whole region compre- 
hending not only the State of Virginia, but also the Carolinas, and the vast 
solitudes, then unknown, extending westward and southward, even to the un- 
determined boundaries of Florida. There the colonists, who were faithful 
mdherents of the Established Church, introduced into their code all the atrocious 
4aws which had been enacted in England against the Catholics. But there was 
-an habitual animosity, the consequence of religious antipathies, between Vir- 
ginia and New England. 

Meanwhile, a company of English Catholics, with a small number of Irish, 
landed in America under the conduct of Lord Baltimore, who left his country to 
enjoy his religion. Thev settled in Maryland, on land of which they had 
•obtained a grant, and proclaimed entire religious liberty to every man professing 
Christianity, of whatever sect* Afler a short struggle with the Virginians, 
who attempted to expel them, they were enabled to live in peace, and their 
colony soon became prosperous. More than once, both Virginians and inhabi- 
tants of New England sought in the hospitality of Maryland, a refuge from the 
consequences of party rage at home ; and they were not only protected in their 
civil rights, but were admitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges of citizens. 
Some years afterwards, a considerable number of Quakers came with Wil- 
liam Penn, and formed a colony between Maryland and New Jersey. They 
did not deem it expedient to enact laws against such as differed from them in 
doctrine ; and yet, for a long-time, there were but few Catholics in that colony. 
The revolution which broke out in England in 1641, and which raised the 
Presbyterians and Calvinists to power, exerted a sensible influence on the 
colonies. The Maryland settlement was not yet twenty-five years old ; and 
yet the Catholics already found themselves deprived of their rights, civil, reli- 
gious, and political, by a band of strangers to whom they had given asylum 
while seeking to escape from the cruelty of their fellow religionists, and who 
BOW combined to persecute their hosts. The laws which were enacted at & 
later period, under Charles II. against the Catholics, and which took from them 
what little had been left by the tyrannic Elizabeth, James II.,f and the perse- 
cutors who succeeded, — these laws, I say, found persons in the colonies willing 
to execute them. Some additions were afterwards made in the reign of Anne ; 
Ibot the new legislators of Maryland deemed them insufiicient, and added others 
etili, that nothing might be wanting to complete the malignity of the English 
laws against the Catholics. 

It will not be irrelevant to notice the character of some of these laws, which 
otherwise might not be suitably appreciated, and for which some unfortunate 
prejudices have too often served as an excuse. One is tempted to believe, at 
the first i^lance, that they relate only to Irish servants arriving in the colonies ; 
but in order correctly to apprehend their spirit, and to know who these servants 
were, we must resort to the history of Ireland. This digression will throw 

* The Enj:Iifh lawf for tho punishment of horetici were made bjr the Roman Catboliot, while in power, 
and were executed by them with relentlom aeverityf both before the Reformation, and during the bloody 
reifo of queen Marr. When the national relif ion became Proteitant, the definition of beretv was oban«d 
«f c<>urte, and the former pertecutora became the heretics, and were liable to tuller under the lawi which 
they themselves had made. Whatever the Church of Rome may now teach, the Romanists of that day 
held that no heretic — and thev regarded all Protestants as heretics— could be a lawful magistrate Tbey 
beld, therefore, that Elixaboth and her Protesunt successors were usurpers of tbe throne of £oflaod, and 
that their allegiance was due to the nearest heir who was a Roman Catholic They wore traitors to the 
Protestant government in principle, at all times, and traitors in practice whenever they bad any hope of 
placing a Popish pretender upon tbe throne. Romanism in England was, in fact, a wide spread c«o- 
•pitacy against the reigning monarch, and Roman Catholic worship was a means of keeping that con- 
spiracy alive. The laws against heresv were therefore modified and administered with a view to its 
•oppression ; and then the Roman Catholics considered tbem as bad laws, which ought not to exist. 
They wished for " liberty of conscience," till they should become strong enough to take the govemmeiit 
again into their own hands. Such was the policy of James II., recommended bv Louis XI V., and defended 
by the sophistry of Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, who advised James to make tbe declaratlooa retj^nired of 
the kings of England in favor of Pruteslaotidm, as the most likely method of securing, in time, tbe 
re-establishment of Popery in that kingdom. Under the guidance of this policy, tbe colony of Maryland 
avas settled, and its laws were made.— TV. 

t Aa error, probably tyfogiaphical, for Janet L— TV. 
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much light on an important point in relation to the iniaaions in the United 
States, and those of several other countries. 

It is well known that when Henry VIIL, urged on by his thirst for revenge, 
compelled his parliaments to legalize his anti-religious innovations, Ireland 
showed herself by no means docile to his caprices. The majority of the ancient 
English families which had settled in those parts of the island already subjected 
to British rule, continued firmly attached to the ancient faith, as did also the 
inhabitants of the districts which still preserved their independence. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, both her interest and her pride required her Xt> 
maintain the separation from the Holy See. The arrogance of her father 
revived in her, and the parliaments were her slaves. Being at peace in Eng- 
land, she undertook to complete the conquest of Ireland, not only by subduing 
the districts which had never acknowledged her authority, but by forcing all 
the inhabitants of the island to embrace the religion that she had made. The 
descendants of the ancient Irish, and those of the first English colonists, 
received orders to abjure the religion of their fathers, and to substitute for it 
that of the queen. Several Irish chiefs refused to bow beneath the yoke, and 
the nation generally showed the same firmness. The history of the partial 
triumph which Elizabeth obtained, appears like a fable, on account of the per- 
fidy, the murders, the horrors of every kind, which it records. Confiflcation, 
deprivation of rank, exile, imprisonment, and the scaffold, were the means 
employed against men whose only fault was fidelity to God ; and yet Elizabeth 
did not live to accomplish dl that her wickedness had led her to undertake.* 
James I., who succeeded her, had not equally formidable talents ; but he steadily 
pursued the path that she had opened, and Ireland found him a destrocttve 
despot Entire provinces were reduced to desolation ; and the Scotch Presby- 
terians came, by his order, and took possession of the lands from which the 
Catholics had been expelled by all the scourges which persecution can wield. 
Charles I. succeeded James, and completed the ruin of that unfortunate country. 
Europe was astonished at such atrocities ; and the oppressors, adding calnoiny 
to their other crimes, alleged that tlie Irish were a stupid, igrnorant and eru^ 
race, — an accusation which meant merely that the Irish were Catholics, and 
would not apostatise. It is true that they were poor ; but they were made poor 
only by being plundered ; and if they are denounced as bands of robbers, it ie 
onl^ because certain impregnable points still furnished a refuge to some of the 
ancient princes of the country and their faithful adherents. 

England bad lost her hierarchy. Ireland saw her cathedrals and their estates 
pass into the hands of men introduced by force and sustained by the soldiery ; 
into the hands of men who blasphemed the religion to which those churches and 
estates had been consecrated ; and though the episcopal sees preserved their 
succession, they were not occupied. Several bishops suffered martyrdom. 
Others were courageous confessors f of the faith. At that time, faithfulness to 
God was called treason against the crown : This man is not Ccuar^s friend^ 
(John 2UX. 12) ; and since that time the Irish Catholic clergy have been con- 
stantly denounced by their oppressors and their dupes, as men who excite the 
people to rebellion. 

Cromwell rose to supreme power, and with him'reigned fanaticism, hypocrisjr 
and rapine. His satellites spread themselves over the whole surface of Ireland, 
ransacking the most private retreats, ruining those who had escaped the first 
devastation, and plundering even the families which, under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, had enriched themselves at the expense of the Catholics. No country 
was ever the prey of a horde more vile and voracious, than the revolutionary 

* After the death of the bloodv queen Mary, Philip of Spain, who had been her hatband, beeame a 
■oitor for the hand of Blisabetb, bat was rejected, and wa« ever after her bitter enemy. The Romish 
priefti In Ireland initiated the people to denv the right of the heretical Klizabeth to the throne, which 
the Popiih party afseriod, belon^d to Mary of Scotland, who had been educated in the Romiih faith in 
France. Philip sent an army to invade Ireland, and the Irifh Papiitt joined him ; but the Spaniih troopa 
were expelled, and the whole island tubdued. The conclusion of the war took place a few days after the 
Jeath or Elizabeth, but before the news of that event had reached Ireland. The treason committed bv 
the Irish Papists in aidinf the Spanish army, Bishop £ngland justifies, as nothing but ** fidelity to God.* 
—TV. 

J A " Confessor,** in the earljr ages of Christianitv, was one who had avowed himself ft ChristUa, wbm 
led upon by Uw beaUien magistratM to worship Uieir gods, at a test.— TV. 
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Eiifflwh army. The soldiers of Cromwell took possession of two thirds of the 
lands in Ireland; and the Catholic population seemed to them to he good for 
nothing but to furnish hewers of wood and drawers of water.* This is the 
period at which the Catholics of Maryland also were persecuted ; and it was 
done by order of the government which transferred the riches of Ireland to the 
hands of ignoble adventurers. 

The history of all revolutions shows, that the men who rise to power by means 
of them, always endeavor to convince the world of the unwortbiness of those 
whose places they usurp. The revolutionary Protestants had seized upon 
every thing, while proclaiming the abolition of nobility and of titles, which they 
pronounced incompatible with the law of God and the rights of men. At the 
restoration of Charles II. they changed their language. They clothed them- 
selves with all the titles of which they could get possession, and in time their 
children became the most influential members of the peerage of Ireland. 

The Catholics received their death blow on the flight of James 11. f They 
had capitulated on condition of enjoying religious liberty ; and the capitulation 
had been signed at the very moment when the troops of William had been 
checked before the walls of Limerick, and a French fleet blockaded the mouth 
of the Shannon. They trusted the royal word ; and they found themselves 
compelled to endure the outrages of a parliament, composed of the upstarts who 
iiave just been mentioned. Finding only tyrannical oppression, instead of the 
liberty which had been promised, they despaired of their cause. The greater 
part, with tears of indignation, bade adieu to their country. Some of these 
voluntary exiles were hospitably received by the kings of France and Spain^ 
and by the Catholic states of Grermany ; and families of the most illustrious 
names in Europe, have in their veins the blood of these noble confessors. 
Others crossed the Atlantic, to join the Irish Catholics settled in Maryland, 
hoping to escape in a foreign land, the pressure of the yoke which had borne 
down their beads in their own unhappy country. Men whoee ancestors had for 
centaries possessed immense fortunes, were found, seeking the means of sub- 
sistence by a laborious industry ; and some, to pay their passage, engaged to 
labor in cultivating the soil for a stipulated time after their arrival in America, 
mt a price below the ordinary wages. At the time of which I am speaking, 
negroes from Africa were imported into America, and there was a tax on their 
importation, of so much a head. The legislature of Maryland distinguished 
itself, bv one enactment, among many other tyrannical regulations, which was 
intended to degrade the Irish confessors of the faith ; an act imposing the same 
tax oo the importation of an Irish gervant, as upon the importation of a negro. 
This treatment, however, was nothing new to the wretched exiles ; for the laws , 
of the country which they had lefl, offered the same reward for the head of a 
monk, as for the head uf a wolf. But the negro, though a slave, could practise 
his religion freely; while the servant found, on the soil to which he had come to 
l>e taxed and degraded, all the laws which had driven him from bis home. 

It is onlv by studying the series of facts which I have repeated, that one can 
understand the difficulties which have retarded the progress of the Catholic 
religion in the United States ; and unfortunately, this part of history, so neces- 

* BMmf Boclaiid doas not tell what brought Cromwell to Ireland. It was the *^ horrible rebellion,*' 
which, havinf been planned io secret, wa« treacherouely commenced on the S3d of Oetober, 1641. The 
Sev. Daniel Williamfl, who lived many years in Ireland, in a Thanksgiving Sermon, preached Oetober 23, 
1669, ^ fbrthe Protestants' Deliverance from the Irish Rebellion," says :— ** IVo hundred thousand Prot- 
•ataota were destroyed by these bloody men. Many, at the first breaking out of this rebelKoa, were invited 
to feasts by the Irish, and butchered at the entertainment. Mere dying was a kindness. Tedioosoese 
•ad barharitjr most heighten their slaughters. They stripped multitudes, and forced them to perish with 
eold and iamine io that bard winter. Crowds were burned together in bams ; man^f driven into riveia, 
and such as attempted to escape, were forced back to perish io the waters. Women with child they ripped 
«peo. Poor babes they tossed on pikes, as pleasing sport. Candles were made of noon's grease. Na 
•otreaties of women or children coold induce to pity.'* This account is substantially eonflrmed by other 
witnesses. These atrocities continued eleven vears,— till Cromwell, in 1653, was sent to Ireland to pot 
mo end to the rebellion ; which he soon accomplished. — 7V. 

t James, having violated his coronation oath, by various acts of arbitrary power, and espeeially by hie 
endeavors to bring England under subjection to the Pope, and finding that the nation would not bear hia 
despotism and duplicity, fled to France, and was succeeded by William and Mary. The next year, aided 
by Louis XIV., he attempted to regain possession of Ireland. The Irish Papists generally took up arme 
in his favor; but William, one of the ablest generals of his age, repaired to Ireland in person, and the 
daeUtre battle of the Boyne soon eompaUod thesa to ••• fer peace.— TV. 
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eary to the solution of many very difficolt qoestioiw, has been not only neglected^ 
but despised. Yet it is certain that one generation must be affected by the 
position of .that which preceded it; and we must not forget that the greater part 
of the Catholic population of the United States is descended from the men 
whose misfortunes I have sketched. 

It is an error, as all who understand the history of America agree, to think 
that Maryland was a Catholic colony at the time of the revolution, and that the 
Catholics had always retained the ascendency there. It cannot be denied, that 
the descendants of the companions of Lord Baltimore are at this day Protestants, 
and that nearly ail the population was Protestant when independence was 
declared. The number of families that always retained their faith and a part of 
their property, was very small ; and among the servants who continued ^ithful 
to their religion, but few could have recourse to their ministers and transmit 
their faith to their children. The clergy were especially the objects of perse- 
cution. The priests were few in number, and were careful to keep out of sight 
of the Protestants, who hunted them like noxious animals. 

It had been arranged,* that the £oglish colonies in America, and all the other 
colonies of the same nation, should be under the jurisdiction of the apostolic 
vicar of London. This arrangement, whieh appeared excellent in theory, proved 
disastrous in practice. The apostolic vicar of London, being himself surrounded 
with serious difficulties and exposed to persecution, could neither ascertain the 
wants of the colonies, nor apply the remedy. 

Thus perished a colony, founded under the auspices of Great Britain, and to 
which the royal protection had been promised. And observe, I have only 
sketched the conduct of the party which accuses the Catholics of bigotry. 1 
have just briefly described the means which enriched the fathers of those who 
now reproach the Irish and American Catholics with their poverty. I will add 
one more touch to this picture, showing one of the methods by which some of 
the nobility enriched themselves. Some Catholics in England and Americai 
when threatened with the loss of their estates, made legal transfers of the title 
of their property into the hands of Protestants, who were their friends and 
neighbors, and who consented to manage them for their benefit, and engaged to 
restore them whenever the laws should allow Catholics to possess them. . Sonre 
Protestants respected the sacred deposits committed to their hat»ds, and thns 
saved the property of the victims of law, (if such iniquitous enactments caa^ 
without profanation, be called law); but for others, the temptation proved too 
strong ; and persecutors of the Catholics now boast of their wealth, who are 
indebted for it to tlie infamous treachery of which their ancestors were gviky. 

I have said that in Pennsylvania, religious liberty was under no legal 
restraint That colony, therefore, furnished an asylum for Catholics who were 
persecuted in Maryland. But it was scarce possible for them to find a priest ; 
and it was scarce possible for the Quakers to understand that the Catluriic 
religion ought to enjoy its share of liberty. The Catholics, indeed, were in no 
danger of being hanged, banished, pillaged or taxed by the Quakers ; but there 
was something cold and repulsive in the countenances of their ho8t% whi^ 
expressed plainly enough, what no one was willing to say. I know nothing that 
better illustrates the conduct of the Quakers towards the refugees from Mary« 
land, than the popular story of the Quaker who wished to get rid of bis dog. 
He looked earnestly at him ; and seeing people approaching, said with a lood 
voice ; " I will not hang you, I will not strike you, I will not cane you, but I wiH 
call you by your name ;" and as the people around began to listen, he solemnly 
nttered the two words, *<mad dog.'* The unfortunate animal was forthwith 
assailed by the by-standers, and beaten to death ; while the Quaker, who had 
given the word for his destruction, looked on with a pitiful countenance, and 
pronounced a long discourse on the cruelty of people towards dumb beasts^ 
However, I would by no means ascribe this character to all the members of a 
society, in which I have found men full of benevolence, and generous benefac- 
tors. I only wish to give an idea of the position in which the Catholic refugees 

* That b, by lb* eourt of Rome.— TV. 
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ia PeitiMyWania found themseWes placed. I will here state one fact, among a 
thousand which might be brought forward in proof of it About a century ago, 
several Catholics in Philadelphia wished to build a chapel in a retired part of 
the city. Up to that time, nothing had ever been done in the colony, to impede 
the practice of any kind of worship. Yet the men who were tlien at the head 
of affairs, thought it indispensable, in a matter of so much importance, to consult 
the privy council of England. *<This class of people,** said they, ''is everv 
where spoken against ;(1) and though there is no law against them, we ask 
whether it is expedient to allow them to erect a building for religions purposes.'* 
The response echoed the sentiment of the inquiry. '* There is no law in the 
colony which authorises you to oppose the attempt of the Catholics ; but the 
privy council desires that its execution may be impeded as much as possible.** 
And the colonists certainly showed no disposition, in their treatment of this 
natter, to bring upon themselves the censure of their rulers at home. What I 
have said may illustrate the tolerance of the Pennsylvanians. Every where else, 
the Catholic religion was formally excluded. 

The preceding remarks show sufficiently what obstacles the Catholic emi« 
mnts met on their entrance into the English colonies. Before the year 1771, 
ue Irish Catholics had settled scarce any where except in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Some German Catholics had also settled in Pennsylvania; but 
so destitute of priests, that the most diligent research discovers but two or 
three. Being thus deprived of all spiritual aid, separated from their companions 
in misfortune, estranged from their relatives, lost, so to speak, in the midst of 
sectarians, accustomed to see the true religion outraged and its adherents 
ridiculed and abused, and finally, seeing no prospect of ever being able to 
practice it, the greater part of them ceased to make profession of their faith, 
allowed themselves to be led to the Protestant temples, married wives from 
Protestant families, and their children, learning only false notions of the religion 
of their ancestors, knew it only to hate it Thus the greater part of the de- 
scendants of the Catholics who emigrated to New England, are now sectarians. 
Yet it is asserted that more than half of the regular troops furnished by Penn- 
^Ivania during the war of the revolution, or, as they are now called, the 
Ptnmylpama Una^ were Irish Catholics; from which it may be inferred, that 
though the church had suffered enormous losses from the causes that I have 
eBBmerated, it still presented, at the epoch of the revolution, an imposing mass, 
composed in a great measure of Irish, of whom perhaps a third part were bom 
in Ireland. The revolution gradually effaced the laws which authorized perse- 
entioo ; but it could not create a clergy, nor destroy prejudices which had taken 
siich deep root, and which bad been so industriously nourished by incessant 
calumnies; and even after the revolution, it was many years before all the 
States effaced from their constitutions the laws which excluded the Catholics 
from all offices of honor, profit and trust 

To understand perfectly the state of religion before the revolution, we must 
consider the consequences of the cession of Canada ; which may be considered 
as comprising the region now called Lower Canada, extending from Quebec to 
Montreal There is the country which I shall call Canada ; and the region 
which comprehends Upper Canada and the countries west of the United States, 
ceded by France to England, I shall call the External Territory. Under the 
government of France, the religious interests of Canada had been managed 
with zeid and prudence. A bbhopric was established at Quebec, and parishes 
were organized and intrusted to pious ecclesiastics, who spoke the same lan- 
guage and had the same habits and origin as the rest of the nation. There 
were erected seminaries for the education of a clergy, colleges for the laity, 
convents for the education of girls, hospitals and charitable establishments, in 
which the people found their own usages and their own belief. The English 
government was at first hostile to &e Catholic religion, and gave to the 
successive governors very particular instructions, to undermine the Catholic 
fiuth and secure the triumph of the established church. But though the faithful 

(1) A«ttxxviU.8S. 
▼OL. ZIT. 19 
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in Canada, both clergry and laity, had to snffer much, all attempts to destroy lb* 
Catholic religion, or even to arrest its (light, were in ?ain. The governoient at 
last found itself compelled to respect the religion which it had attempted to 
ruin ; and the time when the American colonies were urging their grievaacefl 
and pressing their demands, was not the time to come to a rupture wkh tke 
Catholics. England had the good sense to become more moderate in her 
opposition to the Catholic religion. She has reapt the fVuit of that policy ; and 
it may even be said, that the intolerance and fanaticism which desolated the 
other colonies, have contributed to confirm her in the possession of the important 
territory she had acquired. 

Among the divers complaints presented by the thirteen colonies whteh afler- 
wards became the United States, some were of great importance and manifestly 
just; but others were evidentlv without fbnnoation. Amon? these last, the 
following deserves to be noticed: <*That England had injured the colonjeSy kf 

Srotecting the Catholic religion and tolerating its worship in Canada; which bad 
ecn done, it was said, for the sake of securing the reduction of all the colonies 
to a state of slavery."* And yet, after publishing this singular complaint. 
Congress sent a deputation, to engage the Canadians to make a comoKm OMwe 
with them against Great Britain. It is not surprising that this deputation was 
very coolly received. The Canadians had been put upon their guard. TiMy 
had not forgotten the martyrdom of father Sebastian Ra8les,(l) and other aete 
of similar kindness of heart, very ill! adapted to inspire them with oonidence in 
the New England colonists. Yet this movement of Congress shows that m 
change was taking place in the sentiments of the Anglo-Americans towards th* 
Catholics. 

Some missions had been established in the External Territory, among tbo 
Indians. The conduct of the neophytes was edifying. The Jesuits had tbo 
principal direction of those missions. They received, for their support, eoiisid- 
erable sums, besides what was necessary for the maintenance of their o«» 
establishments. The English drove away the Jesuits, took possession of their 
buildings and funds, and, so to speak, restored that vast country to its state of 
primitive desolation. Thus that part of Canada which was ceded to the Uvitecl 
States, came to be totally deprived of religious establishments, tboogh it had 
been a land of missions. From that time, the descendants of the red men, con* 
verted by the first missionaries, have disappeared fVom that region. Somo of 
them passed over into the English territory, where a policy entirely n^w had 
begun to prevail, and others retired towards the Pacific ocean. 

Among the most wealthy colonists at the south, were some ftiniliee ef 
Huguenots, whom England had received after the revocation of the edict of 

* The paiMge to which Bithop England refers, ii doabtleea the followJAg, wbioh if cootAiiwd in t^w 
Addreu of Congresi to the People of Great Britain, adopted October 21, 1774: — 

** By another act, the dominion of Canada is to be eo eatendod, modeled and ffOfvatndd, as Iteti, hmrng 
iisanited from as, detached from our intereeta. by civil aa well at roli^iooa pri^ioae, ibat by tbair do^ 
bert daily swelling with Catholic emigrants from Europe, and by tbeir devotion to ao administration, to 
friendly to their religion, they mi^ht become formidable to as, and on oceasioo, be St inetrameate ia fha 
iMods of power, to reduce the ancient, free Protestant eoloaiea to the sane slate of slavery with th 

and c 

aiderations, i 

■ettlers, who, eocoaraged by tbe rovaj proeiamaiioa pronuainc the enioyasent of all thair rights, bav« poc- 

chased estates in that country. Tney are now the subjects or an aroitrary government, deprived of trial 

by jury, and when imprifoaed, cannot claim the benefit of the Hmkeat Corpms act, that fveat b«l«ark aai 

palladium of BngKsh liberty. Nor can wo tvppwsa our astonisbmant, ib»t a Brit iah PaiUai«apt abo«M 

?ver consent to establish in that country a religion that has deluged your Ireland with blood^aod dispersed 
mpiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion, through every part of the world." 
The roader will judge, wbetbar Biebop England haa qaoiad this doe«nM«l fakly.^TVu 
(1) The martyrdom of father Sebastian Ea^ke occurred Aug:uei 39, 17S4. ^ the accoaqt given bj 
fkther De la Chaise, in the Lettree Edifiantes. It oaay be fbund in the AoDab, Na 28, p. 449.* 
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NaDt8s»M)d wbe, by their industry and perseverance, had acquired considerable 
fortunes) to which every succeediogf generation had made additions, tt was to 
be expected that they would retain some prejudices against the religion by 
vhicii, they imagined^ their fathers had been made to suffer ; but it must be 
•aid that they never showed a spirit of persecution. At the time of which we 
are speaking, there was scarce a Catholic in their vicinity, and for many years 
afterwards, it would have been vain to search there for a priest. Some 
Seoteh Presbyterians had also settled in the southern part of the country, as 
well as some descendants of the Scottish colonists in Ireland ; and some German 
Protestants had joined them. 

This brings os to the time when the country ceased to be under the dominion 
of England, and the independence of the United States was acknowledged by 
lieaty. Unquestionably, the number of Catholics was then less than it would 
have been, had there always been a sufficiently numerous clergy, and no per- 
aecutiooe. I cannot state what their number was. As to the priests, I believe / 
their number is rather overrated by stating it at twenty-six. As hostility to the 
Catholics began to give way at the time of the Revolution, that was doubtless 
the time for attempting a great revolution in religion ; but such an attempt 
eouU not be made, without a learned, zealous and numerous clergy. At that 
Ikae, prejudices very naturally prevailed against England; and if that country* 
had been able to attend to any spiritual wants besides her own, priests sent 
tbenee to the United States could scarce have expected to be well received. 
But the eendition of England was far worse then than now ; though even now 
the oiergy of that country are far from being sufficient to meet its wants. The 
last apostolic vicar of the district of London, in answering questions officially 
praposed, said that tt was impossible to state when England would be able to 
furnish missionaries for its colonies. But at the time of which I am speaking, 
England was enduring, besides other evils, an afflictive persecution, and had 
aai even a single establishment for education ; so that America could expect no 
aid from that quarter. 

As to Ireland — the loss of the American colonies bad created a salutary fear 
ia the auad of the English government ; and to secure the attachment of that 
island, it was thought advisable to relax the system of persecution. But, not- 
withstanding that happy change, Ireland had not a seminary on her soil, and 
abe found but an insufficient resource in the provisions which the four Catholic 
iMtioos of Europe, and particularly France, had made for the education of her 
clergy. The languages of the Catholic nations, so different from the English, 
were a very serious obstacle to sending missionaries from France, Italy or 
Spain, to AsMrica. Another difficulty arose from the poverty of the American 
Catholics, and the entire want of all resources, except the estates which had 
originally been consecrated to the support of missions and of the establishments 
ef the Jesuits ; estates of which the priests of Maryland had obtained legal 
possession, which was afterwards transferred to the Jesuits of Georgetown, 
trader the obligation of paying something for the support of the Bishop of 
Baltimore. Tl:^se estates were the principal support of the missions in Mary- 
}a«d. 

Thus, though there were then Catholics in many States of the Union, there \ 
were priests only in Pennsylvania and Maryland ; and they were too few to I 
meet the wants of all who called upon them. In Maryland, there were a dozen * 
places where priests might be found ; but in Pennsylvania, beyond the limits 
^ Philadelphia, they occupied but two or three stations, and every where else 
the Catholks emigrants sought in vain for a priest and an altar. I have already , 
pointed out the consequences of this sad state of things ; the most lamentable 
of which is, the apostasy of so many thousand descendants of Catholic emi- 
grants. Perhaps not more than six priests came from Ireland, with the thou- 
sands and thousands of Irish who landed during the eight or ten years which 
elapsed, from the acknowledgement of independence to the appointment of the ; 
first bbhop in the United States. And while the population spread itself 

♦ Thit l», the Romas Cathorios In that ooontry, of whom he jorogantlj ipeakni through the jemauid«r 
of the paraf raph, as if they waie Bogtaiul.— TV. 
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beyond the cities, the priests were obliged to shnt themselves vp in tbeoi. Il 
must not be supposed that the men who were then st the head of these new 
States were half civilized savages. They were, on the contrary, men of soperier 
intelligence. Many of them had been thoroughly educated in the schoels of 
Europe, and had improved themselves by travel ; they had served their coontry 
in the day of danger, both in comicil and in the fieid ; they bad read BRif b, mod 
maintained correspondence with the most distinguished men of the age« Suoh 
men roust inevitably exert a great influence on the society which ssrroands 
them. Others, formed in their school and possessinsf soperior talenis, strcRre 
to equal them, and oflen successfully. Schools and colleges were erected ; 
local governments and courts of justice were established ; religious coagre- 
gations were formed ; on all sides, efforts were made to cveate wbatvrer was 
wanting. But, if he who contemplates this mighty movement, rejoices to soe 
a bishopric erected, and the new see occupied by a man worthy of tlie raAiffisQ 
he professed and the post committed to his trust; he wilt also be grvesed to 
find that bishop without influence, because he had not a suitable clergy to 
sustain him, and could not create one. The greater part of thoso then in the 
ministry were wanting in the mental qualifications necessaiy to remove the 
fiilse notions of which the heads of Americans were fbll ; books, to exfitoitt the 
Catholic doctrines, could not be obtained ; most productions of EngKsh Jissm- 
ture, which had become the literature of America, were filled with pasmges 
adapted to destroy the Catholic religion by false expositions, by sopbisaw and 
by ridicule. There were neither presses nor libraries to meet the eviL The 
people were greedy for instruction, but could draw it only from poisoned 
sources. 

We now come to the period when infidelity produced its inevitable con- 
sequences in France. Religion was proscribed, the cler^ massacred or ban- 
ished, pious laymen who escaped death, found refVige in foreign laode, and 
some of them crossed the ocean. The priests who remained in France, who 
were protected by the men in power and were employed in the public service, 
were bad priests. The good priests, the faithful and learned priests, poered 
out their blood for the sake of religion, or left the country. The emigrant 
French clergy were not content with edifving other nations by their resig- 
nation. In many countries they promoted the conversion of Protestants by 
their zeal and their good example. Happily for America, some of these men 
found an asylum there, and rendered important aid, at a time when iMr owe 
clergy was so feeble. They studied the language as successfully as eottld 
reasonably be expected. There is no language more difficult ibr fi^reigaers to 
acquire, than the English ; and Frenchmen especially feel the difficulty. The 
few who become able to speak the language tolerably in public, are exceptaoes, 
commonly very rare exceptions, among those of the same nation who are afa^e 
to use it in conversation. America has witnessed some of these exoeptions. 
She has seen two or three public speakers who filled the pulpit respeetably^ead 
whom men of science and taste could hear with pleasure. Several others 
learned enough of the language to make themselves understood; and all 

E reached at least by their example. But it must be acknowledged that if they 
ad added a sufficient knowledge of Bkiglish to the learning and piety for which 
they were distin^ished, conversions would have been much more nmneroos ; 
especially if their early habits of life had prepared them to mingle with the 
people and direct the missions. But it would have been useless to search for 
men of that cast ; and even as circumstances were, the arrivd of the French 
priests was a providential favor. Soon after, the insurrection in St Domingo 
compelled a great number of colonists to fly, with such slaves as they oonld 
bring away. Some priests accompanied them, and settled principally in the 
southern States. Thus the French Catholics were furnished with all spiritual 
resources. It was far otherwise with the Irish, who were continually increasing 
in the seaports, though they left them by thousands to labor on farms and 
plantations in the interior, or to subdue the forests and uncultivated lands. 

The colleges which Ireland had on the continent, had been destroyed by the 
French revolution and the wars which followed it; and when the English 
government began to treat that country with less severity, years passed away 
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before educational iDatitutioDa couM be firovlded^ and fundtf collected for the 
sepport of proleaaore and students. The bishops and people had began the 
work ; and the government gave, with apparent reluctance, a pitiful suo), which 
became very useful in the hands of those to whom it was intrusted. But Ire- 
kind bad to supply the vacancies in her own churches ; and this was evidently 
« doty nore ieiperative, than aiding those of her children who had left her, to 
settle in foraign landa 

Finally, I sinst remark that daring the twentv years next after the erection 
of the eee of Baltimore — that is, during a period in which there was a great 
increase of the Catholic population, and when piety found more nourishment 
tban formerly— the church suffered great losses, because the clergy was not 
yet etiffioieatly numerous, and could not, for the reasons which I have men- 
tiened, extend its care effectually to the emigrants. I will mention, too, es 
«ootlMr cause of the affliction of our churches, the condition of orphans, children 
of Catbolics, even at the time when priests and congregations were multiplying. 
The children were placed in the public schools, where they inevitably lost their 
ftnth.* I wHl say a|[atn, that the bishop was obliged to confine bis labors almost 
exoiusively to the eity of Baltimore, and that his diocese, almost as large as half 
Euffope, ei^yed none of the advantages of Episcopal visitation. Finally, I will 
sbd^ert to those deplorable arrangements concerning church property, which 
fbreished occasion for the usurpation of trustees, and for a host of schisms and 
dissensions in the ohurcbes.(l) 

In I&IO, the nooiber of Catholics increased considerably in the lar^e cities 
on tbe Atlantic seaboard, and in western Virginia and Pennsylvania. The 
Holy See thought it advisable to erect Baltimore into a metropolis, and to give 
it for suffragans, four bishops, who were stationed at New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Bardstown in Kentecky. Two French priests, who liad labored 
tiseliilly in the missions, and who possessed all the virtues of their office, were 
appointed to fill two of these sees. To justify the praises I have bestowed upon 
them, I need only name my Lord Cheverus and my Lord Flaget. Two Irish 
priests were raised to the other sees ; one of whom never came to tbe United 
States, and the other was overwhelmed with innumerable embarrassments, and 
Jived but a short time afler his appointment. Dr. Conelly succeeded the first 
bishop of New York, my Lord Concannon, who died on his journey from Rome 
to New York, and never saw the land he was to evangelize ; so that Dr. Conelly 
was in fact tbe first bishop who took possession of the see, and governed the 
dioceee. All admired his virtues, his humility, the zeal with which he visited 
the sick and listened to sinners at the confessional. Two of his priests were 
full of activity, and enjoyed some success. Much was accomplished by the 
seal and prndence of one of the two, who governed the diocese during the 
difficult period between the death of the prelate and the appointment of his 
successor. The diocese of Philadelphia was at that time a prey to anarchy, the 
consequences of which it was not easy to repress. 

* So Bithop Pnreell, writfnf to Hia patroiM !n Europ«, eomplftined of the fatal infloenco uf the free 
. aeiiooli ia Csnoiopati. So tbe Komaa Cntbolic priettf at tbe Sandwich Itlaodt forbade their converts to 
attend the icboolB inititutod by the governmeut, for l^mching the nativea to read and write. 80 the acting 
Reman CatKblie Btthop at New York it now nroteeting that Roman Oithollc children cannot be odocatea 
ia the public Mhooli, without endangeripg their faith. The teetinony cemes from all quartan, that ibe 
i^dueoee of public Mhooli it fatal to the prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion. — TV. 

(1) tfae, 00 ihH rabjeet, the letter of my lord the coadjutor of Phihidelpbia, ^ttnalg. No. 55, page 165.* 

■ •• Per :}*e iit^hiHtf ^ujMinMi vt H.p iH'iCMt smd uf ihtf mitnl<m, Hrf gw^fT^rtrtF nf Tltft WtihM li fliif^fSent, except in r Irr pbces 
wimM Lheir nEtnU4r it *8f<r mm»a, ^aii ihclr m^nm w%if Unth^U mjnU \*m Cai4 in Ui« Fivftrh kr I He iew»i (•, and in •ome of (be Ger* 
nwa. Dm ;bf tuppi'rtflf eIm cbnrehn, wtilcli ti lndi*r«ni4rjto, ciiepUMleri eifenl iHitKHJiin, u the oKenary rnnda mn KaroB to 
«bi4^«v1, pp^vpl m cci<idk4»Di vi'Icth inaj l<rranw, bihI Ui carlMiti ca«n nctiulif du kiwcaim^ ttaftprmii. A free gift caa rmrvly to 
«M)iLfi4tL 1 1 itnf turn f JfCA a boLiilbif lui br a ch^^rch, IL la iro ^^nilLibtn Uikf the i^ile Eu liai Utvi ihdll not to \m ito tomlt of tbe 



HviH^y. IE ■• MiHiieu [unt ipi' Htm IiIibm t% hi eti« niifi4.i.i hi ci»ti'rEn'W'»n>«ii«T ciuvcrii nnriunii^ uj tiH psrunmners. H«tin||' •• ■ 

cuiTtMKihDii. II a rfmit f1v«* aiiyOiirir inift^fj* I lie frKt'ini ni ikiip thuti^h-, Itt iv^ulre* A tgducf iort 1h ihe price of the Mau wton 
ts#f aie Hil^lt-^aA ihmt tT,iii»i f-f , t>h mr-^ if,* n^^ntrtttf rMitVtft, Kniin ih* num^'iJl ^fn^ Umi p:i1'' take* plnee, ihe ehureb b 
M b/agB iLi£ hLiui« i\i ihn pxHir. t^M^lt jiiirervtifr lywnt 4in #?■•(, ]im «l hF <9VKi hi* \vnmt, Ur ciiii leU it, beqaeatb k, or sire It 
9m*y* tH h-w ki. uMrif r 1i>cic qpif) kcy^ mn* kcffp* ]1 '^nvpij wturn Itf |>le 'trt. 'Vh^ cMurcJi-w^inirit Tecetve ao annual rent tor the 
10911, 9r*htefi thoj j?lf e duch pontyn M ihcy pl^uB Eo like iriini'ta, »iii1 tic rnhnv llxy tidhtk m with tIm f«aC Caaea have occoned, 
■ nJ ibein ki tJiar^/idiinfnvr iKal Ifvcv will uuur.^fi whtcb Lhe thurcli-WprJrna liart clen^E itMnnLury aoppuit eutiielr to the 
UtiniA HfffibiHrl tit Ihli tesfbapt «n>l Etav« ^rnphijnl Lh« raoHejf In •irpr(jill»»r ^amti itjmfakntM piItpU Id oppoeWon to ccclealutkal 
A^t^rl|t,1fi puNltfhliif p«iinplil^B rtrAlri*l tIihI n ir»th<i riljr , oi cuntiA^nidnf fttitcv At law Jtjpiilripi iht Ei*hE>p himaein " 

Tbe ** iivtir(4,E]4i»» of (nittHk/' lYr^Thi Liviifkir* tn ili^lr i]«>niip^, ppa rBpt^rniiril v?* cricl ■j^phii tif rhe conffreration, aome voire ia 
itocetelllan nfq^elr [H«Um. 'I'bft kLl^m^ALrlkC Iil]|| have turlH p r^gH, iw t'dni^^ift^afRtmim f. n eI^jIL^ dhclpline It ia, however, 
Y«f7 [ilffV ^-^ ^rt*nll i^nrn ukd taCne Ibrouf bt^^I ihi Uulied iluisiif aiul Hut KitmUb pikllbwd %LLl Aut eaailjr exdade tt from liM 
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The toothern part of the coantrj needed to be belter orgenised. Th« 
diocese of New Orleans wm iotrusted to Dr. Duboor^, a man of ealarged 
views, but who had no clergy under him, and no resources, and was obligeo to 
contend with serious difficulties. IJe retired to St Louis, and laid the first 
foundations of that diocese, where a large number of Irish, German and Canadian 
Catholics had come together. The sees of Charleston and Richmond wero 
erected fi?e years afler the death of Dr. Carrol, who may justly be called the 
father of the rising church in the United Slates. Emigration increased with 
astonishing rapidity. Cincinnati and St. Louis became J^iscopal sees. Florid* 
was ceded to the United States. The churches there had been without paston 
for several years ; the ecclesiastical estates no longer existed, or had passed 
into other hands, before the erection of the see of Mobile $ aild when that see 
was established, nothing could be done but to place a bishop there without a 
clergy. A very short time afterwards, Detroit became a bishopric Vincenaee 
•aw a daily increase of its population, composed of English and German 
Catholics, who were flocking to the fertile country in that vicinity.(l) RaiU 
roads have been constructed, by the side of canals which had been previoosl j 
made ; correspondences with Europe and facilities of communication have been 
wonderfully increased. The population, which fifly years ago, amounted to 
only three millions, is more than sextuple.* The Catholics have fome4 
luimerous settlements, of which not more than a third part can be visited. The 
consequences of this state of things are manifest The question, therefore, is 
not whether the number of Catholics has increased, whether churches have been 
built, whether institutions, have been founded. The true question is, whether 
there has not been a real and very great loss, for want of a sufficiently numerons 
^rgy, and from being so long obliged to do as we have done ? It is but too 
evident, that ttiis question must be answered in the affirmative. 

The principal causes of the loss we have suffered are, in my opinion, the 
following. I. The influx of a great number of Catholic emigrants, into a country 
where no preparation had been made ibr the practice of their religion, and where, 
on the contrary, its practice would encounter a host of obstacles, which, to n 
stranger, must appear insurmountable. 2. The want of institutions for the 
education of Catholic children in the religion of their fathers. 3. The deplorable 
condition of many children of Catholic emigrants who have died of want, or who 
in consequence of their misfortunes or their faults, have left their unforU^ 
nate children to be brought up in public institutions, where tiie instruction which 
they receive detaches them from the religion of their parents. 4. The want of 
n clergy numerous enough to meet all wants, understanding the language weU 
onougn to speak in public, and sufficiently acquainted with the government, the 
laws, the genius of the people, always to act with a judicious regard to circum- 
stances. 5. The want of mutual confidence among the emigraBts, and the 
consequent want of that co-operation, which would fuse into one mase the 
different nations and different religious societies, which, though they all had 
the same faith and the same zeal, were yet too much divided by their several 
usages and interests to act as one body. 6. The vigilance, the activity, the 
pecuniary resources, the well concerted efforts of the varioos Protestant societiee, 
which, however divided in their faith, are always united when the object is to 
rvin the Catholic religion, or check its progress.f 

It remains for me to express my opinion of what the Society for the Propa- 

(1) The last eoancil at Baltimore riK)uettn(I tho Holy Father to erect throe new sees, and the mquest has 
4)een granted. One of these kccs is situated at Natehez, in ihe Stale uf Mississippi ; another at Nashville, 
jn Tenneasee ; and the third at iHrtmcqiie, in the north part of the State of Missourf. 

Mr. Thomas Hayden, curate of Pittsltarch, in the diocese of Phihdetphta. has been appointed to NaftehoL 
«nd baa accepted. The father Richard ftlilos, a Dominican, a missionary in Kentucky, has been appointed 
to Nashville, and has refused. M. Loras, a misnionary of the diocese of Lyons, and for several years 
frand vicar of Mobile, has been appointed to the bishopric of Uubuoque, and has aocepled. 

The Catholic Church now reckons, in the United Stniea, fourteen bishoprics and an arehbishoprie. 
These sees, in tho order of their erection, are those of Rahiniore, Bardstown, Philadol|«hia, New York, 
Boston, New Orleana, Charleston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Uobile, DeUoit, Vinoenoes, and the three Jnec 
atentionod. 

• l<«is than sextupled even In 1840. See last censos.— TV. 

t This is hi^ authority for helievinfr that efforts to check the progreMof Roinaoftm,tboafh toiDetimM 
injudiciously conducted, have on tho whole been oeelhl.— TV. 
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gallon of the fkith his done. I consider Ks existence as an immense benefit to 
Uie cbarcbes of ths United States, and the continuance of its efforts as not onljr 
titefVil, but indispensably necessary f for the enemies of our faith have redoubled 
their activity and energy, since tliey have seen that we are aided by our friends 
in Europe. If we are abandoned now, it will be much more difficult than for- 
merly for us to resist them, and it will become a question, whether your gene- 
rosity for some years past will not have done more harm than good. But we 
fbar nothing of the kind. The principles which guide you, the motives by 
which veor decisions are govemeo, give me confidence. You have for your 
princtpias of action, the love of God, the love of your brethren, zeal for religion, 
every sentiment which inspires charity. The prudential rules which you have 
Adopted, forbid you to engage in matters that do not belong to you, while yoa 
•ct with energy in the sphere which has been assigned to you. You collect 
treasures for the poqr, and you intrust the distribution of them to those who, 
according to the discipline of the church, have the right and the power of 
attending to its interests. You certainly have reason to rejoice. Yoa have 
bailt churches, founded seminaries, sustained missons, created convents, estab- 
lished 8chools,'reseued orphans from want and from the danger of eternal ruin.* 
The Mind have been enabled to see the darkness in which they were plunged, 
and the deaf to hear the words of truth. The judgments of God have struck 
them with fear, and the charms of virtue have attracted them. Those who 
walked with a tottering step, now run in the way of the commandments. The 
gospel has been preached to the poor, who were before neglected, and even 
abandoned. A barren land has been, in a great measure, reclaimed; the virtues 
have germinated there vigorously ; good works have taken deep root ; it 
rejoices the eye by the beauty of the harvest with which it is covered ; it bears 
fVuit worthy of redemption. Thousands of men, lately sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death, now raise their hands to bless you, because you have 
called them to enjoy the light and warmth of the true day-spring. You have 
already done much to remedy the state of poverty and desolation in which the 
western hemisphere was groaning. Already a great change has been wrought, 
and you have been the first to furnish the means of producing it. Courage, then ! 
Let your zeal bum more and more intensely, and let your activity continually 
Increase ; and be assured that the ministers of the HoSy Church, to whom you 
intrust your gifts, will discover and adopt, by the aid of God, the most advan- 
tageous roodo of expending them.(l) 

f JOHN, Bishop of CharUaton. 



NOTE. 



The fbUowliig extroci d a letter firon» Dr. Mtks, Roman CaiboUo Bishop of Nashville^ 
to M. Gkoisekl, Member of the Central Committee at Paris, dated January 3, 1840, audi 
published in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, comfirms the statements of 
Bishop England. 

<* Coqld yoa but know the vast amount of evil which was the result in ffiis diocese 
mUnu of the absence of a dergy, you, and all the members of the Association, would, I 
have no doubt, become even more interested for us. How many hundreds, in this 
State— perhaps thousands— who were born of Catholic parents, and are now enrolled 
among«t the members of the enemies of our faith, would now, (if blessed with a min» 
ister,) IB BMiny instances, letam ; and, if not deprived of the opportanities of praetising 
the MHgion of tbsir fathers, wookl never have dessffted our fcitk ! We have had pacar 
Ibl— too many painfid— evidences of this desertioa of trotk, in oonsequenca of a privatioa 
of asaiaisleff." 

Other passages, of similar import, might be given. But it is needless. Enough baa 
been laid before the reader to show that If the Pope b to retain his dominion orerhia 



* Thm is, bj fmng edaeated in pobHo feliook.— TV. 
(1) TIM oti|iiiftl«rtUs iMtor «M la lafiMk* 
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subjeeti, be mmt keep them at home, where all the power of European decpoliMDi 
civil, ecclesiaslica], and intellectual, may combine to hold them fast. If they are 
allowed to come here, where they have the privilege and means of thinking and 
choosing for themselves, where they are exposed to the influence of our public schools 
and other free institutions, where they can learn from Protestants themselves what 
Protestantism is, and where the pious can, without danger from the Inquisition, maka 
tfibrts for their conversion, immense numbers of them will be loet to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It is evident, too, that the members of the Romish hieiaiohy in the 
United States understand their danger, and, with all the aid they can proenfe firom 
Europe, are engaging in efforts, which it will require no little watchfulness and energy 
on our part to counteract ; and especially, that while they are industriously filling the 
ranks of their clergy, we cannot safely allow the ranks of our own to be deficient. — TV. 



BRIEF NOTICE OP THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

[By WiLLiuM WiiAM, Eaq., sf PsrtlaiMi.] 

Soon afler the separatioa of Maine from Massachusetts, which took place in 
18^ several promioent individuals ia the new State, were desirous of estab- 
lishing an association similar to those existing in some other States, for th« 
promotion of historical inquiry and knowledge. In 1821 they conferred together, 
and resolved to procure an act of incorporation, the better to carry their objects 
into effect. In pursuance of this resolution, a charter for the ^ Maine Historical 
Society,'^ was obtained the ensuing winter, which embraced the following names. 
« William Allen, Albion K. Parris, Prentiss Melleo, Wm. P. Preble, Ichabod 
Nichols, Edward Payson, Joshua Win^ate, Jr., Stephen Longfellow, George 
Bradbury, Ashur Ware, Edward Russell, Benjamin Orr, Benjamin Hasey, Wm. 
King, Daniel Rose, Benjamin Ames, Isaac Lincoln, Benjamin Vaughan, Nathan 
Weston, Jr., Daniel Coney, Robert H. Gardiner, Sanfurd Kingsbury, Eliphalet 
Gillet, Thomas Bond, John Merrick, Peleg Spra^ue, James Parker, Ariel Mann, 
Ebenezer T. Warren, Benjamin Tappan, Reuel Williams, James Bridge, Heze- 
kiah Packard, Samuel £. Smith, Wm. Abbot, Leonard Jarvis, John Wilson, 
Wm. D. Williamson, Jacob McGaw, David Sewall, John Holmes, Jonathan 
Cogswell, Josiah W. Seaver, Wm. A. Hayes, Joseph Dane, Ether Shepley, 
Enoch Lincoln, Horatio G. Balch, and Judah Dana." 

The object of the Society is thus briefly stated in the act: **It shall be the 
duty of said Society to collect and preserve, as far as the state of their funds 
will admit, whatever in their opinion may tend to explain and illustrate any 
department of civil, ecclesiastical, and natural history, especially of this State 
and of the United Sutes." 

The first meeting of the Corporation was held at the Conncil Chamber in 
Portland, April 11, 1822, when the Society was duly organized by the choice 
of Albion K. Parris, President, Benjamin Hasey, Recording Secretary, Edward 
Russell, Corresponding Secretary, Prentiss Mellen, Treasurer, and Edward 
Payson, Librarian. Mr. Parris was then Governor of the State, and Mr. Mellen 
Chief Justice. 

Associates were admitted at this and subsequent meetings, and a cabinet aad 
library were immediately commenced, which are now kept in tlie library of 
Bowdoin College. The whole nomber of members admitted to the Society, in 
addition to the 49 mentioned in the act of incorporation, is 122, of whom 10 
were Corresponding, and the remainder Resident members ; of the former, 4 
have died, and of the latter, including the persona named in the charter, 9S ; 
leaving the present number of members, 141. 

The Society, among its first duties, issued circulars to the several towns in 
the State, offering itself aa a depositary for books and papers relating to ibm 
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early history af the State, and requesting communications and contributions on 
statistical and historical subjects. These were partially responded to, and some 
valuable facts were obtained. Still, however, much remained, and now remains 
behind, which with a little individual exertion, might be made to furnish a vast 
mass of information, useful not only to the present, but to future times. There 
are several families in the State which derive their descent in a direct line from 
tome of the earliest settlers of our territory. There is, very probably, in their 
possession, documents relating to titles of land growing out of the contested 
claims which have agitated the people from the earliest period of their immi« 
grmtioB, caused by contradictory grants to and from early proprietors, and by 
original occupation. These furnish facts in regard to location and genealogy, 
interesting to the antiquarian. We have had an opportunity of examining 
several collections of this kind in the possession of individuals, and others we 
know are still unexplored. 

In 1831, sufiioient materials had been collected, and of sufficient interest, to 
induce the Society to publish a volume of its transactions. This was given to 
the public in that year, in a handsome octavo form of 430 pages. The following 
summary will show with how much fidelity and ability the Society performed 
the task which they had undertaken. 

Introductory remarki, by Judge Ware. 

The charter, regulations, members and officers of the Society. 

I. History of POi-tland, 1st part, wiih nottees of all the early settlements on the coast 
of Maine, and of the political history of the Province. 

II. and III. Hiiftones of the towns of Limerick and WeNs. 

IV. Extracts from the early records of the Province of Maine, from Judge Sewalfs 
MS9. 

y. Depositions of George Cleeves and others In 1645, « concerning the miscarriages 
of Robert Nash on the coast of Maine." 

YI. The siibmis.<ion of Black Point, Blue Point, and Falmouth, to the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts in 1658. 

VII. Petition of Edward Godfrey to the Government of Mass. in 1654. 

VIII. A petition from the iubabltants of York, Kittery, Wells, &c. to Oliver Crom- 
well, Aug. 12, 1656. 

IX. A letter to John Endicott, Gofemor of Massachusetts, from Edward Rishwortb, 
Aofc. 14, 1656, 

X. A letter from S. Curwin, 1668, from London, about the affairs of New England. 

XI. A petition from the inhabitants of the province of Maine to King Charles 11. 1680. 

XII. The late Gov. Lincoln's M3S. papers. 

1. Remarks on the Indian Languages. 

2. Account of the Catholic Missions in Maine. 

XIII. Arnold's letters while on the expedition across Maine to Quebec in 1775, with 
Col. Montresor*8 Journal of a tour from the St, Lawrence to the Kennebeek, atxHit 1760. 

XIY. An account of Arnold's expedition in 1775, with a notice of the attack oa 
Quebec, tad bk>graphkal sketches. 

The poblishing Committee were Ichabod Nichols, Ashnr Ware, Parker 
Cleaveland, Saraael P. Newman, and William Willis. 

The following extracts from the introductory remarks, possess a permanent 
iaterest, which entitles them to a place in this notioe. 

** We have arrived at an age in our national existence, when there is a sober 
and chastened pleasure in looking backward as well as ibrward. The mosses 
of more than two centuries have already gathered themselves on the tombs of 
the first settlers. The early events of our national story are beginning to 
appear misty and indistinct in the distance, and are fast acquiring something of 
that hallowed interest that belongs to antiquity. The large Dumber of journals, 
memoirs, and other writings which have been published within a few years, 
relating to the early history of the country — ^the avidity with which these have 
been received by the public, and the numerous historical and antiquarian 
societies formed for the purpose of collecting and preserving the records of the 
primitive condition of the country, and of its earliest inhabitants, all serve to 
show that a lively and general interest is now beginning to be felt, in what may 
be tanned, without doing much violence to the proprieties of language, our 
tneiciit history* 

▼OL. XIT. 20 
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^It was this feeling which led to the estahliabiDent of the Society^ the fint 
▼olume of whose collections is now offered to the public 

** One of the first, if not the very first object of interest to an American anti' 
^arian, is whatefer relates to the original inhabitants of the cooDtrj. Tbi« 
•ingolar and interesting people are now fast vanishing from tbe face of the 
earth. Nation after nation of the race once exercising a powerfal away, and 
extending their authority over a wide extent of country, have already disap- 
peared. Fuitnus TVoes has long ago been recorded of the proudest empires 
that adorned this western world, and the inevitable doom of tbe melancholy 
Mmains of other tribes and nations, is already sealed, and cannot be very long 
delayed. 

** Whatever relates to the first settlement of the country by our ancestors ; 
all that can contribute to illustrate their character, their trials and sufferings, and 
the primitive institutions of tbe earliest settlers, comes to our minds with another 
and deeper interest It is tbe early estabfishments of a people, tbe manners^ 
llabits, opinions, and modes of thinking which prevail at this time, that most 
deeply imprint themselves on the national character." 

We could extend our.extracts from these judicious remarks to a moch greate? 
length, and with profit to our readers, but our limits will not allow oa to indulge 
in the pleasing task. 

This is tbe only volume the Society have yet published ; not arising, indeed, 
from any want of rich and valuable materials, but from the means of spreading 
them before the public. The sale of works of this character is quKe linnted } 
the expense therefore of producing them must be principally borne by members 
ef the associations which undertake their publication, who, it must be confessed, 
do not very cheerfully contribute to an object which does not make striking and 
visible impressions upon the community, or reflect a particular advantage upon 
themselves^ 

There is a vast deal of historical matter of deep interest, still undevelopedt 
relating to the settlement of Maine— its early progress — its suffering from 
Indian and French depredation— its Indian tribes, their reli^on, language, and 
almost entire extinction — the numerous political changes m the proprietary, 
colonial and provincial governments — the peculiar habits and manners of the 
^rst settlers — all furnishing a copious fund, from which much valuable knowl- 
edge may be extracted. An historical society with means, and stimulated 
by a few minds zealous and active in antiquarian researches, may accomplish 
very much in bringing to light from individual recesses, the obscure and almost 
forgotten memorials of ** our ancient history.'' We hope the exertions of this 
Society in the ample field which lies before them, will receive a new imptflse, 
and that they will furnish fresh contributions to the history and antiquities of 
tnr country. 

The following table will show the succession of tlie officers of the Society. 



PtuHtnU. 



AH>iM K. Pferrit, 
William Alieo, 
lehabod Nkbols. 
Stophtto LoncroHoir, 
PmoUm MoUmi, 



1883-1827 
1888—1832 
1833— )8B4 
183S— 1841 



Corresponding SterttariM, 
Edward RotMlK 18» 

lebabod Nicholi, 1893—1897 

Saronel P. Newman, 18M 

Parkar Glaavalawl, 18»^ 

K9t&fwni9^ oOt^ntinto* 
18BB 

1883-1897 
1^-1830 



BaiiiaiDia HaMy, 
Baajamia Tappan, 
Stapihtn Laogiollow, 



WIIHmi WHRa, 
Asa Curomlnffl, 
Joaeph MoKoeif, 



M8»-18M 

188& 
183C- 



TVenowron, 

Pianiitt Mellen, 1899—1830 

Albion R. Parrif^ 1831—1839 

Winiam Willia, 1833-18M 

William a Sawall, 1835 

John MeKaaa, 1938— 

LikrarUn* nni CmHnet Etoforo. 

Edward Payaon, ]899 

Parker CloaTeland, 1893— T89a 

Samuel P. Newman, 1898— 183S 

Banry W. Lom fellow, 1834 

Alpbena S. Packaid, 1635^ 
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JUDGE 8EWALL*8 SPEECH AND CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURT» 

AT TBS COURT AT CRARLXSTOWIT, SHORTLY AFTER THE DEATH OF BOIT. WAITSTULL 
WIKTHROP, Esq., CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Traaicrihed from a Copy in hif own hand-wriiiof in hii Lettor Book.* 

"■Corr of my Speech at ChariestowD, Jan'y t8, 1717-18, just before giriog tba 
Charge to the Grand Jury. 

" [Tttrniiig toward the Chief Justice*! Empty Seat.] 

** The Observable Vacancy In this Court* Entirely Renews our Grief. It brings 
fe Remembranco how tlie High and Mighty Breakers have passed over us, Wave after 
Wave, Wave after Wave, in a most formidable Succession : By which means Three f of 
the principal Members, and Supporters of the Government, were parted from us ; Three 
that in their respective Genius and Capacity, were so very Friendly and Serviceable to 
their Country where they were bom, that they might well be termed our J^ece$$ariL 
And then they were taken from our little Metropolis, where they were most of all 
needed. This is the Cause that the Worthy Person who used to fill this Seat, and filPd 
it the last year, ceases to doe so now, whereby this Court Is bereaved of much of its 
Birenfth and Ornament. Tho* he sat long, being constituted a Judge in the year 169t, 
when this Court was first Erected; yet now, being sent for up by a Certiormi^ anr 
TVnt$tiU could wait no longer. However, Survivers ought not to succumb ; but rise 
up with the more earnest Diligence, to discharge the Duty of their Places ; seeing the 
Divine Fountain that supplied them, b still Full and Flowing. We ought to Bleas Goo, 
who continued them so long. And it is a singular Honor done to our Excellent Wio- 
throp, the principal Founder of this Colony, that he should have a Grand-SOn born at 
Boston, and bro't up upon his knees, that sboukl live to see the Town greatly increased* 
and in flourishing Circumstances ; live to see that short space which Nature had left 
open. Regularly Fortified, and to enter in through the Gate into the City, just before his 
triumphant EUitrance into that City which hath Foundations, whose Builder and Maker 
is God. CouneiUoun and Judfe$, tho* by the Supream Authority called gods, they 
must dye like other men : Pallida mar$ aqtto pede pulsat. It behoves them therefore 
to be EKIigent and Impartial in their Proceedingji, taking Care to pass such Sentences as 
God the Judge of all may Ratify and Confirm. The Jurors must be sure so to hear and 
consider their evidence, as to avoid all Favour and Affection ; that what they give In to 
the Court may be constantly Verum^ et vere Dictum. The Attomyet must always 
Reinemher the solemn Obligations they are under to the Court, as well a^ to their Clients: 
The WUneisf, that they speak the Troth with alt Integrity : The Parties, that they 
behave themselves with that Temper and Moderation as becometh Men and Christians; 
and beware of disturt>ing the Court with Unseasonable, or Tumultuary Noise and Clamor. 
It behoves all to Remember that the Judgment is the Lord*s, and to take heed whM 
they dee. 

•* Gentlemen of (he Orand-jury : 

*« Tour Return sometimes is. Omnia Bene ; which is the Best Return, and most 
Acceptable to the Court, if it be True. For the Court do not come with a desire to find 
Faults ; but to prevent and correct them. Hut if it be Untrue, it becomes a great Incum- 
brance in the way, obstructing the free course of Justice. You are assured that the 
Lamp of the Bo«ly is the Eye. And what the Eye is to the natural Body, that are you te 
the mody of this] t County. 

«• There are Three Things that I would at this Time chiefly give you in Charge. One 
Is, the keeping up the Value of the Bills of Credit, by presenting those Enemies of Mao- 
kind who shall Alter or Counterfeit them. For tlio\ through the Blepfing of God, and 
Che Courage and good Conduct of his EKcellency our Governour, we now enjoy Peaee : 

• « January 98, 1717-18. Went to Chnrleatown in tho Slav witb Mr. Davon^Mirt <JndM); ealPd si 
Mr. Dadl«y*i (Jodgo) and took him in. Mr. Bradstreet praykl at Openins tba Oaurt. ftpake a /«« 
Word* t0 shew respect to the Chief Ju9tic4 deceased, aiuC therefore l^ft tke Seat open on purpose t think to 
wriU H in m§ hook of LeUere^ kAr-SewaWe JommaL 

t Tho threa portona here reforred to ware Hon. Andrew Belcher, Baq., a Member of the Cooneil, who 
died Nov. 1717; Chief Joftice Wiathrop, who died Nov. 7, 1717; and Hon. Eliaha HuUhinnoo, Eaq., a 
■lemlier of the Conncil, who died Doe. 1717. On oocaBion of the funeral of ihe latter genlleaan, Jodfe 

Sawall obaarvea In hie Jnurnal reapoetinf the three, '* 1717, Pec. 16. Col. HMtohinMm ia buried. Now 

1 bava been a Bearer to Three of my Wife'i Bearers (buiied Oot.S3. 1717) in leaa than two Mooatk^s Uom.** 

I Tba words baia aaekwad in braeheta are Maoaeribed ftoa aoothor aaoiant eojgr. 
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yet the evil effects or the former War )j Ml heavy opon na ; and theae BiUa are tfaa 
only Medium left ys of our Commerce. 

** And seeing our Great Lord paramount has in an awfull manner greatly Removed the 
aboriginal Natives, and planted us in their room ; we must strenuously and diametrically 
oppose ourselves to their Evil Manners ; particularly, that of neglecting the Edttcation of 
tiieir Children. You must therefore look about ye, and see that hcliools be duly provided, 
and sulable Masters constantly Maintained ; and that the Laws relating thereto be not 
Eluded. 

** And yon are to see to it that Learned and Orthodox Ministers be every wbere Settled 
and Supported according to mutual Agreement. Canaan is infinitely the best Gottotry, 
wherein are all Friends, and no Enemies ; all Conveniencies, and no Ineonvcfiieocee* 
for perpetuity. Without all Controversy, whatever we doe, and wherever we goe, we 
abottld always be Travailing towards Canaan ; and they whom we have entertaiaed tm 
Pilots to guide us in our way thither, should l»e very well provided for. 

** If I nave taken up hmn^ of the Court*s time than is usual, I hope it will be indulged 
to roe, who am the last of the Council left Standing in the Charter; and the last of tbe 
justices left standing in this Court, of those that have been of it from the beginning. 
At least, 1 hope it will for this once be borne at Charlestown^ for which place the Chief 
Justice express'd a peculiar Favour." * 



SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OP 

NEW ENGLAND, 

FROM 1620 TO 1820. 

[By Jacob B. Moesa, Eaq., Meobsr of Um N«w Hsmpshirs sod N«w York Historieal Soefstita] 

CobUaowI from p. M. 



JAMES BOWDOIN. 

[GoTornor of MaMSCbnsettg in 1785 and 1786.] 

Jamvs BowDoiir, distinguished in the annals of Massachusetts, as a philosopher and 
statesman, and founder of the American Academy, was bom in Boston, 7th August, 1726. 
Hl4 grandfather, Pierre Baudouin, was a physician of Rochelle, in France, and on tbe 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 8th October, 1685, escaped thence to Ireland, Irosn 
whence, early in 1667, he came to Falmouth (now Portland) in Maine.t His name first 
appears on tliue records, 7th April, 1687, aa the purchaser of lands in Maine. He remained 
at Falmouth until the day before iu destruction by the French and Indians, in May, 1^9, 
when he removed to Boston, and died thereabout 1716. His son, James Bowdoin, 
fiither of Governor Bowdoin, became a distinguished and opulent merchant, and laid the 
foundation of the future eminence of the family. He was a member of the Council of 
the Province, and he died 4th September, 1747, aged 71 years, leaving five children, of 
whom the youngest waa James, the subject of this notice. 

Mr. Bowdoin, at an early age, exhibited that remarkable fondne.as for books and literary 
pursuits, which distinguished him in aAer life. He entered Harvard College, wbere hC$ 
diligent application, modesty of demeanor, and acknowledged genius, won for him the 
general esteem, and he graduated wHh high honors in 1745. Within a month after he 
attained tbe age of twenty -one years, his father died, leaving him an ample fortune. He 
was now in a aituation which generally proves adverse to moral and literary improvecsent; 

* Jsdgo 8ewml1 wat nominated Chief Jn«tiee, ai toecenor of Chief Juettce WinUirop, April 16, 171^ 
■nd wna aworn into c^ce at suoh, together with Hon. Edmund Q,uiocT, Esq., aa JudfO, AftHl SStlu 
** April 9S, 17ia Friday, CoL Uuinaey cornea to Town, and Cul. Townaend and Mr. BroraBeld by vertve 
of a DedimuM from the Gov*r. ndminiater the Oaths to him and me ; and congratulate ui in oar Dffiona. 
——^ The Lord help roe, that aa He i« anointing me with fresh Oyle. a« to my Office; «o He would 
gtaeioosly pardon my Sin. and fbrnfah me with renewed and augmented Ability for the righlAiII discharge 
•r the I'mat repoaed in ase ! *>— Jranuif. 

t The name of Bimdottin repo«tedly occura in French history. Several are named as Pastors of the 
Reformed churches. Fleury, the historian, mentions Francois Baudouin, as tlie great advocate who 
roAised to give counsel to the Duke of Anjon, to Justify the masoacre of 9aint Bsribolomew. The same 
liiatorian gives an aeeonnt of uinetaoo ominent |>ersons, (Von the ** Compte dtf Plandera,** A. D. Mi. te 
Baudooin, *' Juriseonsulie/' A. D. 1651, whose names are written Baudouin. Cardinal RicheUen promiaed 
J. Baudimin a pension of 13,000 crowns for his translation of Davlla, but died tvfore fulfilling his proniao. 
Some future antiqoanr may perhaps trace the original name to the famous Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, 
who, aooording to Frooeh hiatoriana, apelt his namo prociaely ai the Srtt of tbe family in Ameriea, 
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fer h% WM |»roTided with abaDdaot meanf to gratify the gMdy defiret of youth, and the 
■tiroulus whieh necessity often times rives to strong minds was taken away. But his life 
bad thos far been regular, and he wisely adopted a system, which sheuki combine the 
enjojrroents of social and domestic Hfe with a course of study fitted to enlarge aad 
etrengthen the powers of Imb mind. In 1748, be married a daughter of John Ervftng, Esq. 
and soon afler commenced a system of literary and scientific research, to which he 
adhered throogh life. 

In 1768, he was chosen one of the representatives of Boston, and was re-elected in the 
two foHowing years. In this station his varif>d learning and eloqnenee rendered him con- 
8|Meae«e. In 1766, he liecame a member of the Council, in which body he was long 
known and respected. In the discussions and disputes which preceded the American 
Revelation, Mr. Bowdoin adopted the popular cause, and his writings and perspnal 
exertions were eminently serviceable. Governors Bernard and Hntchinson looked with 
di»pleasure upon bis coarse, while they were constrained to acknowledge the pwrity of 
his character, and tlie weight of hb opposition to tlieir measures. Bernard, when Mr. 
Bowdoin was cliosen to the Council in 1709, negatived the choice, on account of his 
obnoziotts politics; in consequence of which, the people of Boston, in 1770, again 
retoraed lum to the assemt»ly, and that assembly immediately re-elected him to the 
Council. 

The high handed measures of the royal Governor Bernard, had now so exasperated the 
people, that they published him as a traitor, and he soon after departed from the province, 
leaving Hutchinson, his Lieutenant Governor, at the head of afl^irs. When Mr. Bowdoin 
again appeared at the council board, the governor permitted him to take hit seat, on the 
frround, as he remarked, that the opposition of Mr. Bowdoin would be less injurious to 
the royal interests, in the council, than in the assembly. 

Mr. Bowdoin, with his gallant associates of that day, continued his active services in 
behalf of the people, in despite of opposition and proscription; and, in 1774, he drew up 
the celebrjted answer to the governor's speeches, claiming, and endeavoring to sustain, 
the right of Great Britain to tax her American colonies. This state paper was so offensive 
to Governor Gage, that he denounced the author, declaring in couocU that «* lie had 
express orders from his Majesty to set aside from that board the honorable Mr. Bowdoin, 
Mr. Dexter, and Mr. Winthrop." 

During this memorable year, delegates were chosen to meet at Philadelphia, which 
was the 6r8t congress of the United Colonies. Mr. Bowdoin was placed at the head of 
the delegation from Massachusetts; but being prevented from attending by the illness of 
one of his family, John Hancock was chosen in his stead. After the town of Boston had 
been placed under IHoekade by General Gage, the inhabitants, in public meeting, agreed 
to give up their arms to the British general, on condition of being permitted to leave flie 
town with their pro|>erty unmolested. Mr. Bowdoin presided in this meeting, and the 
prudence and firmness which l>e displayed on the occasion were warmly commended by 
the ciiizeBs. He was one of the first who retired from within the British lines. It ia 
well kfiown, however, how sliamefully the pledges of the royalist commander were 
violated. 

In the year 1776, Mr. Bowdoin was chosen president of the Massachusetts council, and 
continued to occupy that position during a greater part of the time until the adoption of 
the State eonetitation in 1780. Upon this body, as constituted under the existing charter* 
was devolved the duties of the executive office, when the governor and Beutenaat 
governor were absent. Mr. Bowdoin was a member and presklent of the convention of 
1778-80, which assembled at Cambridge, and afterwards at Boston, to form a Suie 
GonsUtution. 

In the winter of 1784, Governor Hancock resigned his office, on account of feebfe 
health ; and Mr. Bowdoin was elected governor tor the polilical year commencing in 
May, 1786. It was a period of much difficulty and gloom both in the Commonweallh 
and country at large. Ttiere was an aetive spirit of discontent abroad In the land. The 
wisest heads in the country couki not stay the torrent of evil, which was almost over- 
whelming the hopes of the young republic The weakness of the old confederation was 
beginning to be (elt. The pressure of the revolutionary debt, onerous every where, was 
peculiarly heavy upon Massachusetts. The demands on the State amounted to ten 
millions of dollars, and no syMem of credit had as yet been adopted, to satisfy the pressing 
claims of the numerous and needy creditors. Governor Bowdoin was elected by the 
legislature, there having been no choice effected by the people at large. Tliere had been 
a strenuous opposition against him during the canvass, founded upon a vagne and unjust 
charge of attachment to the English form of government — a charge which all his public 
acts and unifbim declarations amply disprove. It will be seen, therefore, that Governor 
Bowdoin entered upon the discharge of his officbl duties under circumstances of peculiar 
emtmrrassmenr. But he met the criftis with firmness. He understood the sources of the 
evils which afBicted the State, and like a bold and skilful physician, proceeded to apply a 
remedy. He called the attention of the people to the re-esUblishment of the publie eradit. 
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He urged retreaehment in the public expendituref, and the prtctke of the most rigid 
economy. He appealed to the energy and patrioliam of the people, to oTercome the 
difficulties with which they were aurrounded. 

At this period, Great Britain, aa if to punish a people whom ahe eould not conqaer, 
was flooding the country with her manufactures, with the design to monopolize the trade 
of the whole country. The precious oietals were of course rapidly withdrawn from the 
United States, to pay for imported goods. 1 he Confederation, weak in itself, had foiled 
to invest the national government with power, to remedy these evils. In this stale of 
things. Governor Bowdoin called the public attention to thb great question, and In hli 
fnessages to the legislature recommended that I he powers of Congress should be 00 
enlarged as to enaMe that body to regulate the commeree of the coimiry. The legislalure 
of Massachusetts, responding to his sentiments, passed resolves in favor of • Conrention to 
revise the Confederation. Thus, to Governor Bowdoin should be aacribed the first public 
movement, which led the way to the adoption of the Federal CooatitutioD and our preaent 
happy form of government. 

In 1786, Governor Bowdoin waa re-elected by a large majority. At (hn period, the 
pressure off the times bore so intensely upon the people, that they were almost In a state 
of open insurrection. Disorganizing conventions were held; the legislature waa assailed 
lor not providing relief; and the courts were, in some instances, actually restrained bj 
mobs from proceeding in the discharge of ihelr duties. It was a period of deep and well 
founded alarm throughout the country. The heart of the true patriot was pained, lest 
the people, through long and bitter soflering, should lose their confidence in the public 
laith and rectitude, and begin to coneiiler the elaima of liberty Itself as delusive and 
imaginary. The moderation and firmneasof the government alone prevented a catastrophe. 
The insurgents in Massachusetts, despairing <m relief, and emboldened by the lenity of 
government, actually commenced an organixation Ibr the purpose of subverting that 
government, and were assembling in considerable force in the interior. Governor 
Bowdoin met the crisis with spirit and energy. He forthwith called into the public 
service four thousand troops, placing them under the command of the veteran Lincoln. 
But a formidable difficulty was still to be surmounted. The public treasury was empty, 
and there were actually no means at the dbposal of the State to put the troops in moiioo, 
until a private subscription, headed by the Governor, was put In circulation, and the 
money thus raiaed to carry 00 the expedition ! This decisive step rescued the govern- 
ment from contempt, quelled the insurrection of Shays and hb deluded followers, and 
•aved the Commonwealth from anarchy and blood. 

These and other energetic proceedings of Governor Bowdoin very naturally rendered 
him, for the time, unpopular with all who were in any way connected with, or bad any 
aympathy for those engaged in the insurgent movements ; and at the next election, 
spiting with the party who had again placed John Hancock in nomination, they defeated 
the re-election of Governor Bowdoin. ' 

When the Massachusetts Convention assembled in January, 1788, to consider the New 
Constitution framed by the Convention in Philadelphia, Governor Bowdoin attended as 
one of the delegation from Boston ; and during the session made a very handsome speech, 
which may be found in the volume of their debates. From this period he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to private pursuits, and the enjoyments of study. Hb health, however, 
not long after, began to decline, and his death occurred 00 the 6th November, 1790, aftet 
m severe and distressing illness of three months. He was at this time in the 64th year of 
ills age. His wife, who survived him, died in May, 1803, at the age of 72. 

Governor Bowdoin has been very justly pronounced one of the most learned men fbe 
country ever produced. The records of our institutions also show that he waa a muniS* 
cent patron of literature. After the destruction of the Harvard College library, in 1764, 
tie contributed liberally towards its restoration; and at his decease he made the instittftioil 
a liberal bequest for the encouragement of useful and polite literature. He was the 
ibunder of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was president of the 
institution from its incorporation in 1780, until his death. To this association ha 
bequeathed his valuable library, aud one hundred pounds in money. Governor 
Bowdoin's literary and scientific character procured for him the highest honors of the 
first literary institutions in America and Europe. He was a man as estimable in private^ 
as he was eminent in public life. His charKies were abundant; and he lived in the fahh, 
dying in the triumphs of rellgfon. Governor Bowdoin published a poetic ** Paiaphrase of 
the Economy of Human Life,'* dated 28th March, 1759. His other publicationa, aside 
from those which grew out of his public stations, were mostly of a scientific character, 
«nd are contained in the Memoirs of the American Academy. 

Governor Bowdoin left but two children, viz. James, born 22d September, 1752, who 
wao graduated at Harvard College in 1771, studied law at Oxford in England, returned 
to his native State, where he held various civil offices, was minister plenipotentiary to 
Spain from 1806 to 1808, and died without issue, 11th October, 1811; and EIHcabeth, who 
■MHrried Sir John Temple, conaul-geaend tod miniater-reaident to tho Uniltd Stitte from 
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Great Britain. She died in 1809, learloi; two sons and tiro daofchters, one of whom 
married the late Hon. Tbomai L. Wiothrop, LL. D. formerly lieutenant governor of 
HaaMcbusettf. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD. 
fOoferaor of Plymrath Coltmj, daring 31 jean, betwvtfi 1G21 and 1657.] 

Whbjt, at the commencement of the aeventeenth century, (he little band of English 
Puritana gathered together, and formed their congregation near the confines of the counties 
of Torli, Nottingham and Lincoln^-^hoosing lor their ministers, Richard Clifton and 
John Robinson, — there was a aedate young man, tiien scarcely twelve years of age, who 
was obaenred to be a constant attendant upon their meetings. That youth was WiiiLiAM 
BmAoroRP, an orphan. He was born in 1686, at Ansterfield, an obscure village la 
Yorltshire. His parents dying while he was a child, his education was provided for by 
hia grand-pttrente and uncles ; but was limited almost entirely to tliose branches of Icnowl- 
edge neceesary to an agricultural life, and such aa generally falls to the share of the 
children of English husbandmen. Deprived of other sources of information, his love of 
reading sought gratification in the Bibk, and he drank deep of the founrain of truth in 
the sacred volume. He thus acquired those deep impressions of piety, and that undaunted 
adherence to the truth, for which he was ever afterward distlngubhed. 

His attendance upon the ministrations of Clifton deeply offended his relatives, and lie 
was exposed to their frowns, as well as to the jeers and scoffii of his juvenile companions. 
Bnt he had deliberately made his choice, in the full belief that it was approved of 
Heaven — and no persuasions or menaces could induce idm to abandon the faith which 
he had thus adopted. 

The persecuiions visited upon the Dissenters soon induced them to seek personal safety 
in flight. Toward the close of the year 1607, they hired a ship at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
to canv them to Holland. The master of the vessel promi:«ed to be ready at a certain 
hour of the day, to take them on board, with their families and effects. They assembled, 
but the faithless captain delayed bis appearance until nightfall, when, having received 
them on board, he betrayed them to the officers who had been sent in pursuit. The little 
band were now conducted back to town, where, after having been robbed by the officers 
and insulted by the populace, they were delivered up to the magistrates, and cast into 
prison. Bradford was among the number, but was soon after liberated, on account of his 
youth. In the following spring, Bradford was one of the number who assembled on 
Grimsby common, near Hull, with the design of embarking in a Dutch vessel, and fled 
on the approach of a company of armed men, sent out (o intercept them. Failing in these 
efforts to escape with his companions, he entered on board a vessel bound to Zealand, 
where he had no sooner arrived, than a malicious pafsenger accused him before the 
Patch authorities with being a fugitive from justice in England. But they, understanding 
the cause of his emigration, gave him protection and permission to join his brethren \m 
Amsterdam. He repaired to that city, and became an apprentice to a silk dyer during 
bis minority. As soon as he became of age to dispose of his paternal estate, in England^ 
which was considerable, he converted It into ready money, and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, but with very indifferent success. 

When the band of pilgrims at l«eyden resolved on their voyage to the new world, 
Bradford became one of iht number. He embarked lor England, ^d July, 1620, and oo 
fbe 6th September sailed with the first company of colonisU for the ** rock bound coast *^ 
of New England. His name stands second in the memorable compact of the litis 
Kovember, 1620, by which the whole company of men, fbrty*one in number, on arriving 
io the harbor of Cape Cod, formed themselves into a body politic, before they landeS 
from the cabin of the Mayflower. Under this compact, John Carver waa elected their 
6rtt Governor. While the ship lay moored In the harbor, Bradford was one of the most 
active in the arduous and sometimee perilous examiaatioBS along the ahorcf, to find a aite 
fiiv(Mid>le for the proposed settlement. 

On the 5tb April, 1621, Mr. Bradford was chosen governor of the colony, on the death 
of Carver. He was at this time in the twenty-third year of his age, and conspicuous for 
bie wisdom and fortitude, as well as for his piety. One of the firrst acts of his adminls- 
Iratioii waa to confirm the league with the great chief Massasoit, whose influence wae 
paramount with all the aachems from Narragansett to Massachusetts. He sent ao 
eaibasey with presents to this chief, and through liis instrumentality, nine of the aacheint 
appeared at Plymouth, and on the 13th September, 1621, acknowledged themselvee 
eithieet to the King of England. 

The following year opened with deep gloom upon the infant colony. The constant 
arrival of new settlers, unprovided in most cases with the necessary means of subsistence « 
bad exhausted their stock* and famine waa already ataring them in the face. To add to 
their alamif the Governor received from Canonicus, sadiem of the Narragbaoeetta, a 
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threatening mesiiaKe* in the emblematic style of the ancient Scythians — a bundle of 
arrows, bound with the skin of a serpent. T^is (he friendly Indians interpreted as a 
challenge to war. Governor Bradfonl returned an answer in the same style, by sending 
them back the skin of the serpent, tilled with powder and ball. The Narnigbaosetts, 
afraid of its content^, sent it back unopened, and here the correspondence closed. 

These hostile demonstrations induced the colonists to fortify their little town. This 
was accomplished, even while they were weak from the rigors of the famine, Iq the 
midst of wmter, and while they were obliged to keep strict watch by day and night. In 
this exigency. Governor Bradford determined to cultivate the friendship of the natives. 
He made frequent excursions among them, purchasing supplies of corn for the settlement. 
He was every where well received — and to this timely cultivation of friendly feelings 
among the tribes, is no doubt owing the preservation of the little colony at Plymouth. 

In the spring of 1623, Governor Bradford received a message from Massasoit, that be 
was sick ; upon which Mr. Winslow was immediately sent to the sachem's wigwam, 
with cordials which contributed to his recovery. In return for this act of kindness on the 
part of the Governor, the grateful chief disclosed a dangerous conspiracy, then in ainiaiion 
among the Indians for exterminating the colonists. As the only effectual method of 
suppressing this conspiracy, Massasoit advised that the chief conspirators should be seized 
and put to death. He pointed out the individuals, and on the annual court day, 
(23d March,) the Governor submitted the information he had received to the decision of 
the whole company. It was at once resolved to follow Massasoit's advice; and Captain 
Standi.-h, taking with him eight resolute men, departed on the 6rst hostile expedition 
against the savages. The manner in which he executed the trust confided to his charge, 
while it could not be justified under ordinary circumstances, needs no apology, when we 
consider that an actual conspiracy existed, which, if not overthrown by some bold and 
decisive step, would have resulted in the anniliildtion of the colony. There is no doubt 
that the daring exploit of Standish, inspiring the savages with terror, was the means of 
saving the little colony from the same fate which bad already overtaken the English 
colony of Virginia. 

The scarcity which had borne so severely upon the settlers, was in part caused by 
their own neglect. For the first two years after their arrival, they had labored in com- 
mon, and placed their productions in the common storehouse. The virtue of self-reli40ce 
was thus stifled, and the pilgrims were made to suffer keenly, before they discovered the 
impolicy of a community of goods. To stimulate industry by the hope of individual 
acquisition, it was agreed in the spring of 1623, that each family should plant for them- 
selves, on such ground as should be assigned to them by lot. After this, the Governor 
was no ntore under the necessity of trafficking with the Indians for corn — the home 
supply was sufficient. 

The original government of the colonists, as we have seen, was the compact agreed 
upon in the cabin of the Mayflower — the first essay in the civilized world to found a 
republican constitution of government. But this was designed to continue no longer than 
until a charter could be obtained from the King. As soon as the colonists knew of the 
establishment of the Council of New England,* they applied for a patent, which was 
granted to John Pierce, in trust for the company. But this man, whose avarice and 
ambition overpowered his sense of honor, when he saw that there wa<t a pro«pect of success 
to the undertaking, solicited another patent, in the name of the Plymouth settlers, and 
obtained one of much greater extent, by which his own personal aggrandizement would 
be secured. An overruling Providence, however, which sooner or later stamps disaster 
upon every scheme of iniquity, overwhelmed this adventurer in calamities, and he was at 
last compelled to assign his patent to others. 

In 1629, (January 13,) a patent was taken out in the name of <* William Bradford, his 
heirs, associates and assigns,'* which confirmed the title of the colonists to their lands, 
and empowered them to make laws not repugnant to the statutes of the realm.t When 
the number of people was increased, and new townships had been erected, the general 
court, in 1640, requested Governor Bradford to surrender the patent into their hands. To 
this he promptly assented, and by a written instrument surrendered it to them, reserving 
only his proportion under a prior agreement. This was done in open court — and the 
patent was immediately re-delivered into his custody for safe keeping. 

During the early years of the settlement, at Plymouth, the legislative, executive and 
judicial power was exercised by the whole body of freemen in assembly. When Bradford 
was first chosen governor in 1621, the wealthy and influential Isaac Allerton was chosen 
bis assistant. In 1624, at the request of the Governor, the number of assistants was 

* Ettabliihed by Jaidm 1., November 3, 1600, while the pilf rinM were on their pansM*. and styled ** The 
Council eatabliahed at Plymouth, in the Conoty of Devoof hire, for the planting, ordering, and goTeroingof 
Kew England in America." 

t Thi« patent, signed by the Earl of Warwick, as Prwidrat of the Coandl, is still presarred in the ofBes 
of tha Reooider at Plymouth. 
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liicrMted to five, tad in 1688, to seven; and in 1684, at his •uggeatimi, the body of 
•naisttDU were coiMtiluCed a judicial court, and finally became the fupreme court of the 
coleny. The first a«sen»bly of repreMntatives in (he colony, was in 1689, when two 
were present from each town, excepting Plymouth, which sent four. 

Such was the f^eoeral esteem for Governor Brsdford, and confidence In his integrity 
•nd capacity, that he was annually chosen Governor as long ss he lived, excepting during 
five years, when he was excused at his own request. Governor Winthrop, who spealu 
of the election of Winslow, in 1638, says, *' Mr. Bradford having been Uovemor now 
•boiK ten year8» bow by vmgwrtynihf got off.** ** If this sppoiniment,** said Governor 
Bradford, ** was any honor or benefit, others beside himself should partake of It; if it was 
• iHirden, others beside himself should help to bear it.** When excused from serving ia 
the office of governor, he was invariably chonen first on the list of assistants, which gave 
him the rank of deputy governor. His inQuenee was deservedly great during the wliole 
of his life. 

In the autumn of 1656, the health ef Governor Bradford began to decline, and as the 
ibllowing winter and spring advanced, he became weaker, and sensible of his approaching 
dissolotloo, but was free from any acute illness until the beginning of May. He died on 
the 8th of May, 1667, in the 69<h year of his age, greatly lamented by the people not 
only of Plymouth, but of the neighboring colonics.* His faith endured to the last, and 
be died full of hope. ** God,'* said he, the evening before his death, *' has given me a 
^edge of ray happiness in another world, and the firtft fruits of eternal glory.** 

Governor Bradford, though not favored with a collegiate education, had through life so 
diligently applied his leUure to stutly, that he had, what is of^en of more advantage to the 
public man than a college diploma, a sound practical education. He had drawn deeply 
irom that store-house oi all knowledge, the Book of books, worth all the rest in the world 
—.-and from it, he had gathered his rule of life, his system of laws, hi9 maxims of govern- 
ment. By it, he knew how to judge of men, and how to guard against the evils which 
•t times threatened the community over which he was appointed to preside. He was a 
man of sound judgment, and tenacious memory. He read much, on subjects of history 
and philosophy ; and in theology, there were few who could contend successfully ia 
argument against him. He was well versed in the Greek, Latin and Hebrew languages, 
and is said to have spoken the French and Dutch with fluency. Such a man, surely, 
need not be called unlearned. In his capacity of chief magistrate, he was prudent, 
dignified, and firm. He allowed no one to trample on the laws, or disturb the peace of 
the colony; and was yet desirous to mingle clemency with justice. He had in some 
cases turbulent spirits to deal with. There were some men who had come to the new 
world, with motives far different from those which actuated the devoted followers of 
Clifton and Robinson. With such it often became the duty of Governor Bradford to deal. 
Where gentle reproof would reclsim the offender, it was administered ; but when that 
Ciiled, and vigorous measures became necessary, they were unhesitatingly adopted. 

The first offence punished in the colony, was that of John Billington, who was charged 
with contempt of the captain*s lawful commands on board the Mayflower. He was tried 
by the whole company, and was sentenced to have his neck and heels tied together ; but 
on humbling himself, and craving pardon, he was released. This same Billington, how- 
ever, in 1680, waylaid and murdered one John Newcomen, for some affront, and was 
tried and executed in October of that year. Governor Bradford says — *' We took all due 
means about his trial; he was found guilty, both by grand and petit jury; and we took 
advice of Mr. Winthrop and others, the ablest gentlemen in the Massachusetts Bay, who 
ali concurred witli us, that he ought to die, and the land be purged from blood.'* f 

* Rulibard nayt, *< ho was the very prop and f lory of Plymouth Cotonv darinf all the whole ierlee of 
chaagec that panMd over it.** A marble monument erected on Burial Hilf in I'tyrooutb, in 1885, aaarks the 
•ptft where the remaim uf Governor Rradrord, and uf bin boo Major Brndfurd were interred. 

t A prior eieeution for felony, tooli place at WeKRt;utept, (Weymouth.) in I6M. Thia rival lettYement, 
eoaimeneed at that place under the autpicet of Thomaa Weeton, a London merchant, wan composed In 
part of outcae !• and profligatea, who beina etion reduced to a etate of starvation, oommeoeed thlevin* 
amonf the Indiana. They complained to the governor of Plymouth, and at length became to axasperataa 
by repeated ootragea, t bat the authoritiea were obli|(etl to interfere in earneat, to appesae the Indiana, and 
one of tlie moat noioriuua offendera waa arreated and hun^. A waggiah report became current noon aner, 
that Ibe real offender waa apared, and that a poor decrepid old man, who could no longer be of aerviee lo 
tlM colony, waa bonf in hia ataad. ** Upon thia atory,** aava Hnbbard, ** the aiarf v gentleman that wroU 
the poem called Budi^tf did, in bia poetical fancy, mass oo aaocb sport.*' Vido Uudibraa, Pan IL 
caatoS. 



* Our brethren of New Enfhind oaa 
Choice roaiefactora to excuae, 



And hanf the a uiltleaa in their atead, 
Of whom the cburchoi have leaa 



need,**&o. 



ffabbari aerioaaly nndertakea to contradict the atory, and yet does eo with a qnallflcation, that would 
iM>t have deprived the poet of an illuaion ao congenial to hia porpoae; for he admita that <* it ia poaaibis, 
tbmt Jnatles Bigbi be exacotsd, not on bim that asoet dsasrved it, Mt on him (bat could beat ba aparsd, or 

▼OL. XIV. 21 
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When the hypocritical John Lyford undertook to impose himself upon the eolonisls, as 
a preacher of tlie gospel, and conspired with the factious and ambitious Oldham to over* 
throw the government of (he colony. Governor Bradford's suspicions were first aroused, 
by the marked servility of their conduct. He had admitted these men to the councils of 
the colony, and treated them with high consideration, while they were plotting mischief, 
and concocting falsehoods against the government. Governor Bradford, narrowly 
watching their proceedings, at the very moment when they had got their letters on board 
a vessel just ready to sail, and as they supposed had successfully arranged the scbenie 
which was to place them at the head of the colony — took the decided step which exposed 
their perfidy. He intercepted their letters, and on opening them, found them filled witb 
the most base and groundless accusations against both church and state in the new cokmy. 
These men, unaware of the secret in possession of the governor, soon l>e|;an to aasumo 
new airs. Oldham became obstreperous, and derided tl^ authorities ; while Lyford, io 
open defiance of the government, set up a separate meeting on the Lord's day, and 
attempted to administer the sacrament. Governor Bradford was shocked at these pro- 
ceedings, and summoned a court of the whole company. He now charged Lyfbrd and 
Oldham with plotting the overthrow of the colony, and with having sent home the moet 
cruel and unmanly accusations against rulers and people. They boldly denied the charge, 
and required the proof— Governor Bradford then rose and addressed them, l>efore the 
assembly, on the origin and objects of the pilgrims in coming to the New Worlds- 
adverting with great feeling and emphasis to the perfidy of those who, havfaig since 
arrived and shared the hospitality and privileges of the little community, were noir 
engaged in plotting their destruction. Lyford persisted in denying the charge. On this 
the governor, who could refrain no longer, produced the letters, which established the 
overwhelming truth of the accusations he had made. The offenders were forthwith tried, 
convicted, made a full confession of their crime, and were expelled the plantaCioii. 
Oldham returning in March, 1625, without leave of the authorities, and conducting 
himself in a rude and disorderly manner, was arrested and punished. He was compelled 
to run the gauntlet through a double file of armed men, each man being ordered to give 
him a blow as he passed with the but end of his musket, saying at the same time, ** GoS 
and mend your manners." 

The first duel which took place in this country, was between two servants of Stephen 
Hopkins. They fought with sword and dagger, and were both slightly wounded. — They 
were arraigned for the offence, on the 18th June, 1621, before the governor and company 
ibr trial, and were sentenced to have their heads and feet lied together, and to remain m 
that positk>n for twenty -four hours. After an hour's endurance o( this punishment, theee 
men of valor begged for a release, and the governor set them at hberty. 

Governor Bradfbid was twice married. His first wife was Dorothy May, who eame 
with him in the Mayflower, and on the 18(h December, 1620, accidentally fell from the 
vessel into the sea, and was drowned. By her Mr. Bradford had one son, John, whe 
lived at Duxbury in 1662, and of whom there is only the traditionary account that he 
peri»hed at sea. The maiden name of the governor's second wife, was Alice Carpenter, 
a lady of extraordinary capacity and worth. It is said that an early attachment existed 
between Mr. Bradford and this lady, and that their marriage was prevented by her 
parents, on account of his inferior circumstances and rank. Being now a wklower. 
Governor Bradford, by letters to England, made overtures of marriage to Mrs. Souihwortb, 
who was then a widow. She accepted his proposal, and with a generous resolution, she 
embarked in 162S, to meet her intended partner, well knowing that he couki not well 
leave his responsible station in the new settlement. Her two sons, Thomas and Constant 
Southworth, the youngest of whom was only six years of age, came over with her, and 
she brought a handsome estate into the country. Her marriage with Governor Bradford 
took place on the 14th August, 1623. She died in March, 1670, aged 80 years. Their 
children were, 1. William, born 17th June, 1624, representative in 1657, assistant in 1658, 
and deputy governor of Plymouth colony for many years. He was chief military com- 
mander, had the title of major, and was an active officer in Philip's war. He was one 
of the council of Andros in 1687. He had three wives, and as appears by his will, dated 
29th January, 1703, left nine sons and six daughters — a noble legacy for a new territory. 
He died 20(h February, 1703, aged 79. 2. Mercy, the only daughter of Governor Bradford, 
married Beniamin Vermaes, of whom 1 find no other notice than that he was admitted a 
freeman, 18tn May, 1642. 8. Joseph, who married a daughter of the Rev. Peter Hobart, 
of Hingharo, lived near Joneses river in Plymouth, and died 10th July, 1715, in the 85th 
year of his age.* 

who waf not likelj to lire Ion;, if he had boon let alone.'' This itorj wai firet pot in eircnlation by 
Thomai Morion, author of the **New English Canian;*' but he mentions the fact only as a proposal, 
which was not agreed to, and adds that the goiltj nan, in feet, was the one who was finafly ezeented. 

* A grand-daughter of his married a Waters, of iSharon, and one of her deseendants, Am, WatMS, of 
StoughioD, poaiosses the Governor's family Bible, printed 1^93, which containi the family record. 
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The name of Bradford, has long been distiogDished in the annals of New England. 
Ool. Gamaliel Bradford, a distinguished soldier in the French wars under Shirley and 
Pepperell, and commander of a regiment during the revolution, was great-great-grandson 
of Governor Bradford. He was the father of tlie Hon. Alden Bradford, late Secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and author of some highly valuable publications 
lUustratiog the history of New England. 

SIMON BRADSTREET. 
[Governor of MaanehiiMtts, fron 1870 to 1686, and from 1689 to 1699.] 

SiMon Bradstrbkt was a native of Horbliog, a small village near Folkingham, in 
Lincoloshire, England, where he was bom in March, 1603. His father was a non- 
eonforraist, and preached at Middleborough, in Zealand. The son was entered at the 
grammar school, where he continued until the death of his father, in 1617. He was sooq 
sfterw«rds taken into the family of the Earl of Lincoln, in which he remained about eight 
years, under the direction of Thomas Dudley, holding several offices at difierent periods 
ia the household of the Earl. His capacity, and the desire which his father had expressed 
to give his son an education, induced Dr. Preston, an intimate friend of the elder 
Bradstreet, to interest himself in behalf of the son. He was thereupon entered at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in the capacity of governor to the young Lord Rich, 
mm of the Earl of Warwick. This young nobleman, however, did not come to the 
imiversity ; and a brother of the Earl of Lincoln, of rather idle and dissipated habits, beinc 
then in college, and claiming too much of the time and attention of firadstreet, he left 
the institution after about a year, and returned to the Earl of Lincoln. Mr. Dudley being 
BOW about to remove to New England, his post of steward in the household of the Ean 
was conferred on firadstreet He was afterwards steward to the aged Countess of 
Warwick, and here became acquainted with Anne, daughter of Thomas Dudley, whom 
ho married, in 1628. This connection induced him to join the company of Winthrop, 
Dudley, Saltonstall, Endlcott, and others, who were then about to embark for New 
Eagland. In March, 1680, he became associated with the company of colonists ; and, 
embarking with his family, arrived at Salem in June following. He was at the firat 
ee«rt held at Charlestown, 23d August, 1630, and was there elected secretary of the 
colony, and remained in office until 1644. He is named as the seventh member who 
joined in forming the firet Congregational church of Charlestown and Boston. 

lo the spring of 1681, Mr. Bradstreet reouoved to Cambridge, and was one of the 
earliest sattlera of that town. He resided, with Dudley, Saltonstall, and othera, for a time, 
at Ipswich, between 1685 and 1644, and afterwards removed to Andover, where he 
became one of the first plantera of that town, in 1648. 

Amoog those who were banished from Massachusetts, on account of their Antinomiaa 
principlM, was Captain John Underbill, who settled at Dover, New Hampshire, and, oa 
tlie expulsion of Burdet, was chosen <* governor " of that town. He was himself an 
ciithosiast ef bad character, and introduced Hanserd Knollys, an Antinomian Baptist, to 
the ministry there. Knollys busied himself in caluminating the Massachusetts settlera, 
and soon r^sed up a strong party in opposition. Thomas Larkham, a zealous churchman, 
from England, headed this new party. One party dealt out bulls and excommunications; 
attd the ether imposed Bnes and penalties ; until the little settlement became a theatre of 
riots, assaults and general disorder. The government of Massachusetts, which had 
always had an eye npon the eastern settlements, now thought it time to interfere; and 
Mr. Bradstreet, Hugh Peters, and Samuel Dallon, were appoiuted commissioaera to 
Inquire into the difficulties at Dover, and attempt a reconciliation. These peace makera 
travelled there on foot, and having ascertained that both parties were in fault, succeeded 
in adjusting the feud, by persuading one party to remit its fines and penalties ; and the 
•Iber to annul its censures and excommunications. 

Whea, in the year 1648, the New England Colonies formed their memorable confed- 
eration, or union for mutual protection and defence, Mr. Bradstreet was one of the com- 
mlssionere on the part of the Massachusetts colony, and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings.* The records of that period, in all the public affaire of the colony, show how 
diligent and useful he was as a public officer, through all the changes of the infant com* 
meowealth. As one of the most active magistrates, he was noted as rarely ever absent 

*Goremor Winthropf in noticing the selection mado by the deputies Tor this important eervice, calif 
**iho choosing one of ihe younger iDagittratos (Bradstreet) a great error,** although he pronounces him to 
be "a very able roan." The reason probably was, that Mr. Bradstreet was "an eastern man," being at 
that time a recident of Ipswich ; for he was one of the original aseiitants, and hod been fourteea limes ro* 
skwtsd lo Ibai offioe, aliMogh he was now but fortj joars of age. 
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from hii pott ; tod in his capacity of secretary of the colony, his ptpert bore the mtrlcf 
of a clerkly hand, and of a mind so well trained in matter* of law, and legislation, tliat 
be is spoken of by the learned editor of Wiothrop, as having been ** bred to the bar." 

Mr. Bradstreet, altliough a strict Puritan in faith, and as decidedly opposed " to «ll 
heresy and schism." as his austere relative Dudley, was endowed with a difierent 
temper ; and for (he sake of peace, or with the hope of reformation, could more readil j 
excuse an o^nder. He seems to have been imbued with a spirit more gentle, and to 
have been influenced by a t>e(ter idea of religious freedom, than some of hb associates In 
the colony. While the Anlinomian controversy was pending, he seems to have been 
inclined to more moderate mea^^ures than the exasperated magistrates and elders. Whea 
Anne Hutchinson was arraigned, before Governor Winthrop, and during two days, io 
presence of the whole authority in church and state united, maintained her ground with 
a self-possesiiion antl ability that came near carrying some of the Judges in her £ivor, ae 
her arguments already had convinced a majority of the Boston church, — Mr. Bradstreet 
was for persuasion, rather than force. He remarked to Mrs. Hutchinson, that she ougbc 
to forbear her meetings, because they gave offisnce ; and when she interposed a plea of 
eonscience, he replied that he was not against all women's OMetings, and even conaiderod 
them to be lawful, but still thought they shouki be avoided, as matters disturbing tbo 
public peace. 

The rigorous discipline which the churches and magistrates enforced at this period, 
Mused many to be publicly arraigned aud punished, for oflences, which would at this day 
be deemed trivial ainl insignificant. To speak evil of rulers, was an offence, and there were 
numerous occasions on which this breach of order was punished with severity. Mr. 
Bradstreet, on occasions of this descripiHMi, frequently took ground in fovor of freedom of 
speech, and voted, in opposition to the majority of magistrates, against presenti&euts and 
fines ** for words spoken in contempt of government" 

In the same spirit, which was in advance of the age, when the witchcraft delusNNi 
overspread the colony, he discountenanced the excesses into which the government was 
betrayed. Brattle, in his account of this delusion, makes honorable mention of ** th« (ew 
men of understanding, judgment and piety, inferior to few if any in New England, that 
do utterly condemn the proceedings, and do freely deliver their judgment that these 
methods will utterly ruin and undo poor New England." Among the first of those be 
names Mr. Bradstreet. 

In 1650, Mr. Bradstreet was one of the commissioners assembled at Hartford, to doter- 
adne the long controverted boundary line between the Dutch Cofony of New Amsterdaoi 
(New York) and the English Colony of New Haven. 

The settlements which had been made at York and Kittery, in Maine, tinder grants 
from Gorges, early attracted the notice of the government of Massaohusetts. Tboy 
•laimed the territory on the Piscataqua, as contained witliin the bounds of their chatter. 
In 1651, availing themselves of the advantages pr<»sented by the disaenskms among tbo 
people of those settlements, the government of Massachusetts appointed Mr. Bradstreet 
one of the commissioners to treat with the disaffected at York and Kitterv about cominffp 
under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In the following year, matters had been so for 
matured, that on Mr. Bradstreet's again appearing at Kittery, and summoning the 
inhabitants to come in and acknowledge their subjection lo Massachusetts, they resolved 
to surrender, and signed an instrument of submission, which was suon after followed by 
a similar submission of the people of York, Saco, Wells, &.c. 

In June, 1664, we find Mr. Bradstreet active in a meeting at Ipswich, on the subject 
of preparing a refutation of certain calumnies, which had been forwarded to the Protector 
Cromwell, against the general court of MassachusetU. 

It was some months after the restoration of Charles U. became known, before he was 
proclaimed In Massachusetts; although a loyal address was voted and forwarded, in 
December, 1660. The colonists were alarmed as to the consequences of these greet 
revolutions in the parent State ; and sinister reports of evil for a time kept the people in 
a state of feverish anxiety. In May, 1661, the state of public affairs was brought before 
the general court, and Mr. Bradstreet was placed at the head of a committee ** to consider 
and debate such matters touching their patent, rights, and privileges, and duty to his 
Majesty, as should to them seem proper.*' This committee, after grave deliberation, 
embodied their report in an able state paper, drawn up by Mr. Bradstreet, and adopted 
by the general court in special session, 10th June, 1661. This report (which is published 
In Hutcn. Mai«s.) declares in emphatic terms the rights and liberties of the colony, under 
the charter, followed by a declaration of allegiance, loyalty and duty to the King. 

The Massachusetts address to the King met a favorable reception, notwiih«tanding 
strong representations had been forwarded against the colony, growing out of the perse- 
cutions 01 the Quakers, and other risorous measures. The royal mandamus soon after 
put an end to this persecution ; and Massachusetts was summoned to answer complaints 
made against the government of the colony. In this emergency, Mr. Bradstreet and 
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Mr. Norton were dispatched to Englend. They met with a favorable reception at court, 
end in answer to the address and petition of Massachusetts, they were intrusted with a 
letter from the Kin^, which proniised a full pardon of polKical ofiences, and a confirmation 
of the ancient privileices of the colony, but coupled with such conditions as created at 
once, in the midst of the general rejoicing at the prospect of peace, a deep f;)oom 
throughout the colony. The requisitions of the King, in this instance, were in the 
highest degree tolerant and enlightened, far beyond the scope of most of the acts of his 
Teign. Br^street and Norton understood tlie matter in this light, and so it was considered 
by the best friends of the colony in England, fiut the general court looked upon the 
King's letter as requiring a surrender of their rights, which they determined not hastily 
to sMent to. The agents, who were supposed to have made unnecessary concessions, were 
DOW loaded with reproaches, and evils which it could not have been in their power to avert, 
were Ukl to tl<eir charge. Mr. Norton, a faithful and honest man, who went reluctantly upon 
the embassy, could not bear up under the general reproach ; but Mr. Bradstreet, con^ious 
that he had in no way compromitted the honor or rights of the colony, steadily defended 
his course, and advocated a dutiful compliance with the requisitions of the King, as the 
best and only safe course. When the royal commissioners arrived in 1665, Mr. Bradstreet 
was one of the few who counselled a quiet compliance, and protested against the decla- 
ration of the general court drawn up in answer to the demands of the commissioners. 
The sturdy democracy of the Puritans, however, forbade their yielding an iota of what 
they conceived to be their chartered privileges; and they not only deodunced the 

froceedings of the commissioners, but prohibited any one from abetting or aiding them. 
f the course advised by Mr. Bradstreet might have t>een, under the circumstances, the 
more prudent and politic, that adopted by the colony was in fact more noble, and better 
becoming a community of freemen. 

In 1673, Mr. Bradstreet was chosen deputy governor, and continued in that office 
under repeated elections, until the death of Governor Leverett, in 1679. In May of that 
Tear, he was first chosen governor, at the age of seventy-six years, having previously 
been chosen an assistant for fifty years in succession. He was annually re- elected 
governor, until May, 1686, when the charier was dissolved, and Dudley commenced his 
administration as president of New England. 

Tlie tyranny ot Andros, which followed the iron rule of Dudley, brinsing with it the 
most gloomy forebodings as to the future, nerved the arms of the people and knit their 
hearts in unison for ultimate resistance. The venerable Bradstreet, though verging upon 
ninety years of age, was consulted by the people, and g^ve his advice ps the Nestor of 
New England. In a letter which Hutchinnon has preserved, on the subject of the 
arbitrary seizure of lands, and contempt of title deeds, by Andros, Governor Bradstreet 
states with admirable clearness his opinion of the case. 

When the people of Boston, on the 18th April, 1689, rose in arms, and the inhabitants 
from the surrounding country flocked in to the assifftance of their brethren of the capital, 
Mr. Bradstreet and fourteen of the magistrates of 1686, addressed a message to Andros. in 
the name of the people, demanding of him, an immediate surrender of the government 
and fortifications. The governor with his council resisted, and withdrew to the fort. 
*« Just then, (says the eloquent Bancroft) the last governor of the colony, in office when 
the charter was abrogated, Simon Bradstreet, glorious with the dignity of fourscore years 
and seven, one of the early emigrants, a magistrate in 1630, whose experience coimected 
the oldest generation with the new, drew near the town-house, and was received by a 
great shout from the freemen. The old magistrates were reinstated, as a council of 
aafeiy ; the whole town rose in arms, * with the most unanimous resolution that ever 
inspired a people;' and a declaration, read from the balcony, defended the insurrection, 
as a duty to God and the country. * We commit our enterprise,' it is added, * to Him 
who hears the cry of the oppressed, and advise all our neighbors, for whom we have thus 
ventured ourselves, to joyn with us in prayers and all just actions for the defence of the 
land.' On Charlestown side, a thou$>and soldiers crowded together ; and the multitude 
would have been larger if needed. The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, 
was, with his creatures, compelled to seek protection by submission ; through the streets 
where he had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commission, he and his fellows 
were marched to the town-house, and thence to prison. All the cry was against Andros and 
Randolph. The castle was taken; the frigate was mastered ; the fortifications occupied." 
The people voted to re-assume the old charter; representatives were chosen; and 
Massachufietts again assembled in general court, calling Bradstreet to the chair of state. 
Mr. Bradstreet was annually re-elected Governor of Massachusetts, and of New 
Hampshire, under the union of those provinces, until the arrival of Sir William Phipps, 
in May, 1692. with a charter, which deprived the people of the right of choosing their 
chief maci^trate. In this charter he was named as senior counsellor. But the venerable 
old man, aAer more than half a century of public service, now retired from office, and 
1 bk afentiul career at Salem, on the 27th March, 1697, io the 95th year of his age. 
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His great age is attributed by Mather to his temperate Iiabits of life. The inicripcloa 
upon his tomb in the ancient burial place at Salem, is as follows : 

SIMOH BRADSTRBET, 

Armlpr, ex ordine Senatorii, in colooia MauachuMtteui ab anno 1630, oiqae ad annum 1673. Delnda 
.adannnm 1679, Vice-Gobernator, Deniqoo ad annaoa 1686, ejoidem colonin, commnDt et eonataati 
popnll f uffragk), Gobernator. VIr, Judieio Lynceario predttoa : qneoi nee namma, nee lionoe allezit. 
Beglo aaiboTiUtom, et popnfi libertatem, eqaa lanoe libravit. Rell^one cerdatai, tIu innocaw, 
mundam et vioh, et deieniit. 97 die Maitii, A. D. 1697. Annoq. GnlieL 3t iz. et Mx. 94. 

Governor Bradstreet bad eight children by his first wife, Anne, daughter of GoTamor 
Dudley. She died i6th September, 1672, at (be age of 60 years. ** She is," says SaTage, 
** the most distinguished of the early matrons of our land by her literary powers.*' A 
volume of her poems was published in 1678. 



BRIEF HISTORY OP THE UNIVERSITY OP GLASGOW. 

rOUflDATION AlID KARLT BISTORT. 

If the year 1450, Pope Nicholas V. issued a papal edict or bull, establishinir 
a studium generaUy or University in Glasgow. It appears that James II., then 
King of Scotland, had applied for this grant The privilege of acting as teach- 
ers and regents in all the seats of general study, throughout the Catholic church, 
was bestowed by apostolical authority on Uie graduates of the University of 
Glasgow, along with all other liberties, immunities and honors, enjoyed by the 
masters, doctors, and students in the University of fiologna. The Archbishops 
of Glasgow, were to be chancellors. The object of the institution is declared 
to be the extension of the Catholic faith, the promotion of virtue, and the culti- 
vation of the understanding, by the study of theology, canon and civil law, the 
liberal arts and every other lawful faculty. 

In a royal letter or charter of James II., dated April 20, 1453, the rectors, 
deans of faculties, procurators, regents, masters and scholars, are declared to be 
in all time coming under his Majesty's protection, exempted from taxation, etc. 
In the same year, bishop Turnbull granted various privileges to the University, 
and authorized the rector, doctors, masters, etc. to execute various fuoctioos. 
These privileges were extended to the beadles, servants, writers, stationers, 
and their wives, children and domestics, all were to be exempted from every 
description of tribute, imposition, or burden within the city. In 1461, bishop 
Muirhead confirmed and extended the powers of the rector in civil and criminai 
causes. In none of the charters, or letters of privilege prior to the Reformation, 
is there any distinct trace of the constitution of the University. It seems at 
first to have been altogether unendowed, and unprovided with buildings. In 
1459-60, Lord Hamilton gave to the principal and other regents a tenement 
with four acres of land. In the title of the deed, they were lK)und solemnly to 
commemorate Lord Hamilton and lady Euphemia, his wife^ as the founders of ih6 
college. Two sets of records are preserved, commencing with the origin of 
the University, one extending from 1451 to 1558 ; the otlier from 1451 to 1555. 
Eighteen years afler the Reformation in Scotland, the whole rental of the 
University did not exceed £300 Scots, or £25 sterling. In 1563, Queen Mary 
made provision for five bursars, viz. the manse and church of the blackfriars, 13 
acres of land adjoining the city, and ten bolls of meal. In 1572, the Scots 
parliament confirmed a charter granted by the town of Glasgow, conveying to 
the University certain properties and rents. In this deed, the provost and 
magistrates endowed and founded anew what they call coUegiiun nostrum, for 
the support of fifleen persons, viz., a professor of theology, to bo principal or 
provost of the college, and two other regents or teachers of philosophy, with 
twelve poor students. The regents were allowed to marry, which was not then 
the practice in any other college, but not to have their wives within the walls 
of the college. The twelve poor scholars were nominated by the magistrates 
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ftnd town eoancil of Glasgow. The whole fifteen were required to subscribe 
the confession of faith. 

In 1577, James VI. new modelled the constitution, and made a very consid- 
erable addition to the revenue. The new charter was called nova eredio^ which 
much enlarged the privileges of the University. In 1581 a fourth regent was 
added, who took charge of the Greek department. A new body of statutes, 
conformable to James's charter, was framed. Various minute regulations were 
made, arranging the course of studies, prescribing the duties of the officers, 
and ordaining very specific rules in relation to character and conduct. In 1602, 
James VI. appointed certain commissioners for quieting the debates between the 
magistrates of Glasgow and the masters of the college. A committee of 
visitation appointed by the general assembly in 1639, and renewed in subsequent 
Tears, introduced a number of important innovations. In 1640, a class of 
humanity was recognized, in which besides grammatical instruction, a compen- 
dium of history was to be taught A separate professorship of divinity was 
instituted, and in 1642, an additional professorship of divinity was established. 

During the whole of that century, at all the Universities of Scotland, the 
teachers of philosophy, virith very few exceptions, were young men, who had 
just finished their academical studies, and who were destined for the church. 
The course of study, which it was their doty to conduct, was calculated to form 
▼ery severe habits of study, and to give them great facility both in writing and 
speaking. The Universities had the advantage of their services during the 
▼Igor of life, when they were unencumbered by domestic cares, and when they 
felt how much their reputation and interest depended on the exertions which 
they made. 

In the visitation of 1642, strict regulations were made with regard to the study 
of Greek and Latin. The parliamentary visitation of 1690 introduced many 
regulations, applicable to all the Universities. 

COLLEGE BOILDINOS, MUSEDH, LIBRARY, ETC. 

The several edifices are in general well adapted to the purposes for which 
they were constructed. Some buildings were commenced in 1458. They were 
wholly incompetent, however, till afler 1630, when a subscription was obtained 
for this object. Large sums of money were bequeathed by different individuals 
in 1617, 1619, 1641, and 1645, which were applied to the construction and 
repair of the edifices. 

Houses for the principal and two professors of divinity were built between 
1640 and 1660. There are now fourteen houses of this description kept in 
repair out of the general funds of the college. These houses are all appropriated 
to members of the faculty of the college, in distinction from the University 
professors ; and when any professor dies, the next in seniority has the choice of 
the house ; so that when a vacancy occurs, there may be sometimes a great 
number of removals. The houses of the principal and professor of divinity alone 
are fixed. 

There are no apartments in college for the use of students. A splendid 
addition to the college edifices was made some years ago, in consequence of 
the will of Dr. William Hunter of London, dated July 31, 1781. Besides a 
most valuable collection of books, MSS, anatomical preparations, pictures, coins, 
specimens of natural history, and curiosities. Dr. Hunter left about £8,000 for 
the erection of a building for their preservation. The capital and balance in 
1605 amounted to £10,583; and after paying for the building, repairs, improve- 
ments, salaries, annuities and other charges, the residue of the capital is nearly 
£2,300. Mr. Robert Hamilton, who died in 1799, gave a valuable inheritance 
to the college. The amount of principal and interest paid in 1823 was £11,442, 
16f. likL and it was almost entirely expended on the new edifices, which bear 
the name of the Hamilton buildings. Of the Hunter museum, the principal and 
thirteen professors are trustees. The number of annual visitors in 1830 was 
about 4,(K)0. An astronomical observatory has existed since 1757; but for a 
great number of years, owing to the increased smoke in that quarter of the 
town, it has been of no oae. The instruments are said to be valuable. There 
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are excellent collections of apparatus for mathematical, philosophical, and 
chemical experiments. 

In the year 1475, John Laing, bishop of Glasgow, gave to the University, for 
the use of the regents, one larpe volume in parchment, containing most of the 
works of Aristotle, and another m paper, consisting of commentaries or questions 
on these works. This was the foundation of the University library. Among 
the principal contributors to the library have been Andrew Hay, George 
Buchanan, Alexander Boyd, Oliver Cromwell, James Boyd, and especially 
Zachary Boyd, whose donations amounted to £20,000 Scots. In 1830, the library 
eontained more than 30,000 volumes. It has increased considerably since that 
date. Every student applying for the use of the library, must deposite £1 as a 
security against injury or loss. No books with valuable plates, and no romances, 
novels, plays or tales are lent to students. Six curators are chosen annually 
from the body of professors. 

LIST OF orricaas. 

Eltded, Eledon. 

CAonce/Zor, James. Duke of MooUtMS, 18S7 Seoate. 

Vice Chancellor, The Principal, 1823 The Chancellor. 

Rector, Rt. Hon. Sir J. R. Graham, Bt. 1838 MutricalaU memberi, Univ. 

Deem of Fucukkty K. Fiiilay , of Caalle Toward, 1839 Sonate. 

Princ^Hilt Duncan MacfaHao, D D. 1823 Crowo. 

Keeper o/th^ Museum, W. Couper, M. D. 
Librarian, William Park, M. A. 
Factor, Laurence Hill, LL. B. 
Secretartff Williaan Meiklebam, LL. B. 

The chancellor is elected for life. The prevailing opinion among the pro- 
fessors is, that he is merely an officer of dignity, without possessing any direct 
authority, superintendence or control. By the original deeds of foundation, 
however, his power was intended to be very extensive. He has the power of 
deputing the vice chancellor. The practice has long been to nominate the 
principal to this office ; but the chancellor is not restricted. 

The office next to that of the chancellor in dignity is that of rector. In 
ancient times, this trust was always filled by clergymen. This practice appears 
to hsve been invariably followed till 1630, when John Boyle, commissary of 
Glasgow, was appointed. In 1717, for the first time, a commission of royal 
visitation ordered that the rector should not be a minister, or bear any other 
office in the University. By the statutes, the rector is an annual magistrate, 
but it has long been customary to re-elect the same individual at the second 
time ; and there have been but two deviations from this practice for more than 
sixty years. Among the recent rectors have been Sir Robert PeeL, Lord 
Brougham, and Thomas Campbell. The vice-rector, by ancient ststute, and 
long usage, enjoys the full power of the rector, during his absence, with the 
exception of the visitational power given to the rector, or by particular deeds, in 
which there is no mention made of vice-rector. The dean of faculties is elected 
annually on the first of May. Since 1772, it has been understood to be his 
duty, in concert with the rector and the minister of the city of Glasgow, to see 
that all things in the college be rightly administered, and particularly to 
examine the accounts of the administration of the revenue. The duties of these 
visitors, are not, however, practically exercised. The qucstor is a nominal 
officer, not now chosen. The factor has a salary of about £180, collects the 
revenue, pays the expenses, and keeps accounts of every article to the satisfac- 
tion of the faculty. 

The senatus academicus at Glasgow consists of the rector, the dean, the 
principal, thirteen professors of the college, and five regius professors. The 
rector and dean do not attend on ordinary occasions, and the administration of 
the affairs of the UniwersUy is, therefore, chiefly in the hands of the same 
individuals who conduct the business of the coUege, The faculty is composed 
of the principal and thirteen professors. The comitia includes all tlie professors, 
all the matriculated students, the dean, the principal and the rector. The 
ordinary academical discipline is administered by the principal and &ve pro* 
fessors. 
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PROFESSORS. 

In the original foandation, the faculties of theology, canon law, civil law and 
arts are expressly enumerated. Medicine and music were, also, included. For 
a long period, there seems to have been scarcely any teaching except in arts. 
The salaries are as given in 1830, and are exclusive of houses. 

CMr*. Fburndtd. htatmbent$. ApptbUtd. Pamm. ebidbttJke*. 

BrnmuOtj, 1687 WIIHmo fUrotMy, M. A. 1831 Fa«al. BMtor uul D«ul £l,«lf 

GiMk, 1S81 Edmaiul i^w Lu«hincton, M. A. 1838 do. 1 J88 

Lojtic iind RMorie, 1877 Robert BttchmiRii, M. A. 1847 do. Mt 

Moml Phnu«>phy, 1577 WiilUm Fleming, D. 1). 1838 do. 740 

MNiarnl PtalloMpI^, 1S77 Willbm Meihlaimm, l«L. D. 1789 do. 688 

MMhemaUe*, 1881 Jnmet Thonvua, I.L. D. 1881 do. 814 

pTwulnl Aatrooomj, 1760 J. P. Mchol, LL. D. 1838 Crown, 

Nuiinl HiMorr. 1807 Wihbm Cwpor. M. D. 18.0 do. S18 

Ci«a Law anil U« of SooUtod, 1713 Robert DaviiUon, LU B. 1801 do. 488 

Orionud Laofiiaget, 1708 Goorn Omv. M. A. 1688 FmoI. Rector «nd Dtmn, 888 

Divmxjr, 1030 Al«xaii(l«r tlill, D. D. 1840 do. 430 

Eccl«slM(ieBl BktMjt ITiO WillUm Mnctorlc. D. D. 1807 Crown, 888 

Anaiaraj, 1718 JnoiM Joffrajr. M. D. 1790 do. l,06S 

teortfrj, 1815 Ji.hii Bnrn*. M. D. 1815 do. 881 

ChcmiMry, 1817 Thumtia ThompMm. M. D. 1818 do. «7 

Boiuiy. 1818 SirWm.jHckwnHouher, K.C.H. LL. D. 1"20 do. 818 

ThCMry and Praetiw of PliTlle, 1713 Ch<irlo« B.i(llMm, M. D. 1827 do. 808 

Matsrin Mediea, 1831 John Cuoper. M. D. 1831 do. 8tt 

Mklwiferr. 1815 Willliim Cumin, M. D. 1834 do. 

Por«n«ic ModkiM. 1830 Roi«rt Cowan, M. D. 1(^ do. 

lacUiMea of Modklne, 1839 Andrew BuchaiMn, M. D. 1839 do. 

Stnictun etc of the Ejre, W. McKeoxie, M. D., Waltonbui Lecturer. 

The principal is the head of the college, and he presides in all meetings of 
the faculty, whether for ordinary business, or for discipline ; but he does not 
consider himself entitled to decide any thing of his own personal authority. 
His salary it) £455. He does not teach any class, or give any course of lectures. 
He does not visit or examine the students of any of the classes. From 1577 to 
Dear 1650, he was the sole professor of divinity. The present principal ia 
minister of the high church and north parish of Glasgow. 

The business of the students in the htunanily [Latin] class is to read some of 
the best and purest Latin authors, and to answer questions (suggested by the 
lessons) in philology, history and geography. They are also regularly exercised 
in writing Latin both prose and verse ; and to the first division, a lecture ia 
delivered twice a week on Roman antiquities, and three times a week on 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, etc. Several prizes are given in tliis class. Many 
of those, who leave the class afler a single session, never resume the study of 
Latin, as there are few motives in Scotland to ensure the attainment of profi- 
ciency in any considerable proportion of those who attempt the study of classical 
literature. Of the course of instruction adopted by the present professor of 
Gredk, we know nothing. The late eminent professor. Sir Daniel G. Sandford, 
taught two public classes, and one private class. The junior class was taught 
by examination and elucidation of the lectures on lessons prescribed. The 
senior class were taught nearly in the same manner. All the exercises of each 
class were strictly reviewed and publicly criticised by the professor on 
Saturday. About £8 are annually given for prizes in the humanity class, and 
£33 in the Greek. 

Mr. Buchanan, the professor of Logic and Rketoric^ continues the system of 
bis venerable predecessor. Professor Jardine, (as described in his ** Outlines of 
a Philosophical Education,") with such alterations as his own experience has 
suggested. Much is done in this class by the preparation of essays. Towards 
the end of the session, the essays are occasionally thirty or forty pages long, 
some even 100 pages. These are privately criticised by the professor. The 
shorter ones are read by the writers to the class. In the Moral PhiloBophy or 
Ethic class, the students read portions of some of the metaphysical or ethical 
writings of ancient philosophers, and of Bacon's Novum Organum. Five hours 
are employed in the week in lecturing, and six in examination and exercises. 
Morals is considered as the chief business of the class, though some attention 
has been given to political economy, especially when Dr. Adam Smith was 
professor. A very valuable class-library is possessed. 

Of the existing condition of the Maikematiccd class we have no information. 
The late professor Millar, stated, that usually near one third part of the whole 
TOL. XIV. 22 
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number of stodents who enter the Natural Philosophy class, are io a irreat 
degree igoorant of the elemeotary branches of mathematics. To the ATatwrcd 
PMlosophy class, seven hours are employed in the week, in lecturing, and four, 
in examination. Every student is obliged to return three exercises in the week, 
or to account to the professor for not doing so. Prizes, (all determined by the 
students themselves,) are given for general ability and eminence in writing out 
exercises. The condition of the professorship of JSTatural History, up to the 
assumption of its duties by Dr. Couper, was not prosperous. Attendance was 
not imperative on any order of students, and the salary was quite insufficient. 
Dr. J. P. Nichol, the professor of Practical Astronomy , engages in his labors 
with great zeal and intelligence. His recent work on the subject is very 
popular. From a notice of the late meeting of the British association, we 
perceive that ho has an observatory in operation. The parHamentary commis- 
sioners, in 1830, pronounced the professorship a mere sinecure. 

In the Divinity class, the students are distributed into the regtdar and the 
•ccasionaL Of those who are regular the first year, only about twenty-four at 
an average continue regular through the course of four years. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Macgill, (who died in 1840,) that partial attendance ought not to 
be permitted, at least to the extent which is at present allowed by the church. 
The class of Eccltsiastical History has attended, 1st. to Jewish antiquities, 2d. 
to the history of the Christian church, dd. the history of the church of Scotland 
till the Reformation. Under the late professor of Oriental languages. Dr. Gibb, 
all the students were required to be furnished with copies of the Old Testament 
in the original and with Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon. Those parts of the Old 
Testament, which are written in Chaldee, were not read in the class, because 
the students had no dictionary for that tongue. Oriental studies have never 
iourished in Scotland. 

The professor of Law teaches two classes, one in Roman law and one in 
Scottish. No previous course of study is necessary for attending on his lectures. 
A great proportion of the class consists of clerks and apprentices of the faculty 
of procurators in Glasgow. 

The medical faculty at Glasgow has now a distinguished reputation. Dr. 
Jeffray, professor of Jinalomy, has had a class of 350 members. Dr. Thomson, 
the professor of Chemistry, has long enjoyed the highest reputation. He uses 
DO text-book, but follows, for the most part, his own published system of 
chemistry in four volumes octavo, which in 1830, had passed through six editions. 
He has always been in the habit of examining, and conceives it to be a very 
important part of his duty, fully as valuable as the lectures. During ten months 
of the year, he teaches all who wish to become practical chemists. Such as are 
interested in the pursuit continue in the laboratory till they become expert 
chemists. Since the appointment of Dr. Burns, to the professorship of Surgery 
m 1815, the number of students has increased from 44 to 219. *^ Dr. Hooker, 
the regius professor of Botany, is not connected with any of the branches of the 
medical profession ; but his eminence in his own department of study is univer- 
sally acknowledged by men of science, not only in Britain, but in every part of 
the world." The botanic garden was established originally by private subscrip- 
tion. The college and the government subscribed each £2,000. The annual 
expense is about £600. Dr. Hooker's whole emoluments are under £300, 
including the class fees. His expenditure for books sometimes exceeds his 
income. 

MISCELLAIfEOUS. 

The session at Glasgow begins on the 10th of October and ends in the 
beginning of May. Shortly after its commencement, the students in the Greekt 
Logic and Natural Philosophy classes, are examined publicly on the studies of 
the previous year. All the members belonging to the church of Scotland, whose 
families do not reside in Glasgow, are required to attend divine worship every 
Sunday in the chapel. 

The number of foundations for bursaries is 29. Their benefits are extended 
to about 65 students ; their average value is £1,165 10^. Ad, a year. The 
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principal and members of the college possess the right of nominating students, 
(educated in the universities of Scotland, and professing the principles of the 
church of England) to ten exhibitions in Balliol College, Oxford, of the yearly 
value of about £19^ each, tenable for ten years, but vacated by marriage, or by 
the holder receiving certain preferments. 



APPENDIX 

TO 

A LIST OF GRADUATES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

OP LOYALIST OR ANTI-REVOLUTIOIfART PRINCIPLES IN THE CLASSES PRIOR 
TO THE RETOLUTION.* 



[A r%Tj fcw naiDM have teeoRM known to th« 
wrlier fiooo the ahovo artielo appeared, which, 
wilhoat doubt, are Ju«iljr comprised in its title ; and 
«ne or two other* or which he ie nut equally cun6dent. 
That Midi omiMione there were, and muat needi 
ba, be had no doubt (as was hinted in the Preface) 
when his catalogue was consifned to the printer; 
•nd he is by no means sure, that as manv mure as 
ha has now undertaken to aupply, do not still remain 
«o«letaeted. He is sorry that of those now anopxod 
ao liti le can be found to be told of interest or moment 
•ooush to bt« preserved. 

As to those who were subjeets of notice In the 
former nuosber, it may not be amiss, since tlie oppor- 
tunity is now oOered anew, to throw in a few«igqi/s- 
mtnUry particulars, as to sooie ol them ; and in one 
«r two casea where the writer was tbon almost 
utterly io the dark, the accounts may now be coo- 
•idered as re-written. This last remark applies eape- 
«UIJy to WiswAix and Uoorsa.] 

COItTaACTIONS. - 

Mandamns ConiMellor, . . . Mand. O. 

Judfe of f'rubata, J ofPr. 

Justice of Peace, J of P. 

Kevulution, Rev*n. 

Common Pleas, C PL 

^preme Judicial Court, . . a J. a 

Cterk, CI. 

Catalegoe, Catal. 

1735. EzcKivL Lewis, ttjled *' merch. 
in Boston/* (ffintkrop's MSS.)^ but who 
made, to a great d^eree, as the writer is 
tdd, his hoiiM^ in Cambridge, vis at his 
fetber-in-law*8 seat, Geo. Rugbies, Esq., 
who occupied what has long l^n known 
as **the Fayei weather estate." Rusrgies 
was an emigrant planter from the W. I., 
who had married a sister of the elder Vas- 
sals. Lewis is asterized io the Catal. of 
1779, and probably both died as exiles ; but 
their steps cannot, at any rate, be traced. 

1737. Rby. Abraham Hill, a native 
of Cambridge, and the first minister of 
8hutesbary, from which he was dismissed, 
after thirty-six years' connection, in Feb 
1778, on account of his avowed partialities 
for the royal. cause. He died in Oxford, 
Worcester Co June 8, 1788, (60.) 



1737. Rev. Ebehezbr Morse, bom im 
MedBcId, was settled in Hoylaton, Ms., 
[1743— Nov. 1775,] when it having become 
evident that ** he would persist in praying 
for all the royal ftmily, as well as for Lords 
and Commons.*' his continuance tsould not 
be endured. Mr. M. seems, before enter- 
ing on the ministry, to have studied law 
with the Hon. John Chandler of Worcester, 
and hence perhaps his political obliquity; 
and as if *' ambitious of uni ver.«al conquest,** 
awhile pursued the study of medicine. His 
death took place iu 1802, at the age of 84. 
(DavenporVs Hist, of Boylston.) 

1748. Edward Hutchinson, Esq., sob 
of Hon. E H. {nf the Exec. Council, and 
J. of Pr. for Suffolk,) was himself J. of P« 
and 01. of C. PI. for Suffolk. He is aster- 
ized in 180(), but all else concerning him^ 
has eluded the collector's research. He 
was, probably enough, a refugee ; but his 
name does not appear in any of the usual 
authorities for such an inference. As in 
the notice of Gov. Hutchinson, however* 
[see the No. for May,] he is said to ** have 
succeeded his uncle, Edw. H., as J. of Fr. 
in 175*2," the subject of our inquiry would 
seem to have been a cousin of the former; 
and his positirm at the head of his clasa^ 
puts out of doubt his connection with the 
great family in question. Edw. Hutrhin- 
son — whether father or son, who nhall de- 
cide.' — is found among the addressers to 
Gov Gage. [The writer was and is in ^et 
greater pt* rplexity as to two others, beating 
the same high name, to whom he gave a 
place in his main article, to wit, Francis H. 
[H. U 1736,] and Wm. H. [H. U. 17&i.]] 

1749. f BEifjiMiif Marstoh. The father 
of ihe same name [H. U. 1715,] was a 
mercb in Salem, (as well as Col of militia 
and Sheriff of Essex,) bnt removed to, and 
died in, Manchester, in 1754. His son fol- 
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lowed the same profession in Marblehead | 
to the Rev'n., when he sought refuse in 
Hahfaz. Here engaging in trade, andven- 
taring to sea, he wan taken prisoner, and 
carried into his native State, (at Plymouth ;) 
and there continued until exchanged We 
next hear of him in London in a state of 
great destitution ; when he was happy 
enough to find employ from the African 
Company, in whose service he went as a 
Commissary to that continent, and died of 
a fever at Baalam's Isle on the coast of 
Africa, in the spring or summer of 1793. 
(Col. Cent. Oct. 12.) 

1751. Da. William Kiceelaud, a re- 
spectable physician in Cambridge, and for 
•ome years also Register of Deeds for Mid- 
dlesex, married the sister of the late vene- 
rable Dr. Holvoke, of Salem. Dr. K. had 
been chosen by the Corporation, College 
Steward, (see Quincy's Hist of H. U. ii. 
172.) but by the urgency of the overseers 
the vote was re-considered on account of 
bis want of sympathy with the popular 
cause at the Kev n. For some years he 
enjoyed the dignity of President of the 
Mass. Medical Society, and died in Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 2, 1788, (56.) 

1759. Rkv. William Clark, son of 
Rev. Peter C. [H. U. 1712J of Danvers, 
was Episcopal minister of Quincy, [Dec. 
1768 — May, 1777]; when in consequence 
of aiding two distressed loyalists to an 
asylum, he was prosecuted as unpatriotic. 
Being forcibly taken before the revolution- 
ary tribunal at Boston, and refusing to 
swear allegiance to the Commonwealth, he 
was condemned to be transported to foreign 
parts, and was immediately confined in a 
prison-ship in the harbor. By the effurts 
of Dr. Ames, a zealous whi^, in his behalf, 
he was liberated, ader losing his health, 
and, in some measure, his speech. He 
soon left the country, obtained a pension, 
and died Nov. 4, 1815, (76.) (Worthing- 
ton*8 Hist, of Dedham, p. 70.) 

1762. John Barnard, brother of the 
late Rev. Dr. B. of Salem, was a merch. at 
St John, N. B. and is asterizcd in Catal. 
of 1782. It favors the conclusion that the 
state of the country and the bias of his feel- 
ings were the motives that led him to N. B., 
that another brother, Benjamin, appeal's to 
have been also a merch. in the same pro- 
vince. 

1766. Joseph Dowse, is described as 
'< son of Joseph D. of Salem, and a surgeon 
in the British army in the W. I." (fVin- 
tkrap's MSS.) Whether this be good war- 
rant for introducing him into the present 
List, the writer will not pretend to say. 
From the peace of 1763, there would seem 
to have been no opportunity for actual ser- 
mce in the British army before the war of 
the Rev*n., nor for some years succeeding 
it Of J. D.'s history I however, nothing 



remains to be told but that the Catal. of 
1827 first denotes him as dead. 

1767. f SiMOH Tufts, son of Dr. S. T. 
of Medford, [H. U. 1744,] is styled in the 
Proscribing Act, " trader in Boston." He 
left M. for England at the same time with 
Col. Royal, and afler being a mercantile 
adventuier in other parte, betook himself 
to the East Indies, where many of his last 
yeare were spent, and died at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1801 ; then about, as it is 
said, to return to his native country. 

1773. Solomon Willard, son of Col. 
Josiah W. of Winchester, N. H., was an 
att'y-at-Iaw in some part of Vermont, and 
died m 1812 ; — the sum of the information 
that can be gained respecting him. His 
principles are assumed on the authority of 
a lady of very advanced age in Cambridge. 

[The individuals that follow, have already 
appealed in the No. for May, and the refe- 
rence to page^ after their names, denotes 
their place in that article.] 

1723. Byfield Lyde, (p. 404 ) He is 
the person intended in the splenetic remark 
of Dr. Culler of Christ Ch. Boston, in his 
letter to Dr. Zachary Giey, (Nichols* lllus. 
of Lit. iv. 290.) " He," (Gov. Belcher, of 
whom he had been speaking,) *^ has lately 
manied his daughter to a gentleman bap- 
tized and brought up in the Church ; but 
not without requiring of him utterly to 
renounce it, which tlu booby has faithfully 
done." These letters are a curious picture 
of the writer's temper, not a little soured 
by the awkward and almost forlorn poet be 
then occupied as an Episcopal " watchman 
on the walls of Zion," and yet not without 
some amusing gossip. 

1725. Rev. Daniel Rogers, (p. 404.) 
The marks are still shown in the parsonage- 
house of that day, of what tradition says 
were bullet-holes made in those troublous 
and lawless times ; and seeming to indicate 
that the minister was as obnoxious perhaps 
(certainly, his profession being considered,) 
as his son, the att'y-at-law, Jer. D. R. (See 
the former ailicle, p. 412.) 

1727. f How. Thomas Hutchinson, (p. 
405.) The Governor died very suddenly, *' as 
he was stepping into his carriage,'* (Gent.'s 
Mag.); and Eliot suggests (Biog. Diet.) 
that his end was hastened by the loss of his 
youngest son, who died but four months 
before him. (See the No. for May, p. 415.) 
While resident among us, his principal seat 
was on Milton-hill, though be had also a 
Boston house [near or on rleet St.] which 
was all but demolished in the riots of Aug. 
1765. (Gordon's Hist, of the Am. Rev. i. 
123, 144.) His loss is reported as nearly 
£2,400. His successor, (Gov. Gage,) paid 
him the compliment of giving his name to 
the present town of J^irrs, incorporated 
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faring his time; bat its inhabitants, as 
early as 1777, threw it off in disgust, and 
received in exchange that of the zealous 
whig advocate of America* (Host. Gaz. 
Jane 9, 1777.) 

1728. Hoff. Edmund Trowbridge, (p 
405.) The Bost. Gaz. of June 14, 1779, 
has a ludicrous charge against the Judge 
of having sought to postpone the trial of 
CapL Preston from ftar of catching the 
measles! and one is somewhat at a loss to 
see whether this alludes to him as of ex- 
ceeding timoroasness, and expresses the 
fact of the prevalence of that epidemic, or 
whether it was a mere pretence to favor 
the Capt. and his soldiers by gaining time 
for the popular effervescence to subside. 

1728. John Lovkll, (p. 405.) James 
L., the son, is called in the No. for Mav, 
** a confessor in the cause of liberty." It 
might have been then added, that he was 
not only treated with ^reat severity by Gov. 
Gage, and imprisoned ; but sent, (as Eliot 
and others state,) in durance to Halifax. 
Could this have been, except on the general 
•ailing of the fleet to that port when Boston 
was evacuated in March, 1776.' and in that 
case most we not conclude, that the same 
squadron which bore off the father and one 
«on, [Benj.L.,H. U. 1774,— see the No. for 
May,] io a sort of triumph under the royal 
wing, carried the other as in a cage for 
■how ! a singular fact, if indeed it be one. 

1729. f Richard Clark, £s<t. (p. 405.) 
His house in School St. was the scene of a 
riotous assault, on the evening afler his son 
Jonathan C's return from England, with 
the appointment of one the East India Co 's 
factors. (Bost. News Letter, Nov. 2^,1773.) 

1729. Ho5. JosKPH Lee, (p. 405.) 
Judge L., during most of the troublous 

EBriod of the war, quitted Cambridge, and 
ved in retirement at Newark, N. J. 

1730. fCoL. JosiAH Edsoic, (p. 406.) 
Col. E. united with his military title that 
also of Deacon in the Bridgewaier (South 
Parish) Church ; and it shows how far the 
odium of his politics, though otherwise the 
most popular man of the place, followed 
him into the sanctuary, that on his announc- 
ing the psalm on the first Sunday afler 
accepting his appointment as Mand. C. 
the choir would not respond by singing. 
"What Mrs. Mercy Warren, (the historian 
of the Kevolution,) meant by the epithet 
Crusty Crowbar^ applied to him in her feeble 
satire entitled ** ihe Groupe,** in which also 
Judge Oliver, Daniel Leonard, and Rugglcs, 
come in for a share as dranuttis persoruBf the 
present writer cannot discern. 

1740. Rev. Dr. Benjamin Stevens, (p 
407,) was son of Rev. Joseph S. of Charles- 
town, [H. U. 1703,] and married the daugh- 
ter of Hon Judge Remington of Cambridge, 
£H. U. 1696.] He hM alM> the honor of 
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being the maternal grandfather of the late 
lamented Rev. J. S. Buck minster, of Bos- 
ton. If his reputed politics put him out, 
as we are told, of the field of candidateship 
for the presidency of the College, the 
judges in the case made surely but a poor 
exchange in electing Locke ; who (to say 
nothing of the worse odor which cleaves to 
his memory,) was regarded in his own day 
as having had little sympathjr with ** thie 
sons of liberty," and mignt with no great 
injustice have filled a space in the present 
article. 

1741. ICapt. David Phips, (p. 407.) 
The four daughters of Lt. Gov. Spencer P. 
(sisters, of course, of the subject or this par« 
agraph.) were married to Andiew Bordnian, 
Esq , Judge Lee, Col. John Vassall, [H. U. 
1719, 1729, 1732.] and Richard Lechmere, 
Esq., all of Cambridge, and magnates of 
the place ; the last, thouj^h not a son of 
41arvard, was a person or rank, who built 
the fine seat next above that of the younser 
John Vassall, where he resided until nit 
removal to the Cusfom-honse in the metro- 
polis, as Collector or Inspector, when it was 
occupied by Jon. Sewall, the Att'y-general. 
R. L.*s name is found in the Proscribing 
Act, and he doubtless, therefore, became a 
refugee. 

1742. Rev. Dr. Auchmutt, (p. 407.) 
Trumbull, in his McFingal, (canto i, ii.) has 
frequent shafts at this divine ; and other 
loyalists named in these articles figure in 
his satire, as Rnggles, Col. Murray, Jon. 
Sewall, Rev. Dr. Walter, Judge Oliver, Ac. 

1746. fHoN. James Putnam, (p. 408.) 
Hon. J. P. married the sister of Col John 
Chandler, the 3d, and the alliance of these 
two leading families in Worcester, was 
cemented anew by a like intermarriage of 
Eben P. his younger son. He also went 
to N. Brunswick, from which however two 
of his sons were sent at a later day to Uar- 
vard for their education. One of them was 
the graduate of 1814. 

1747. tCoL. John Ebvino, (p. 408,) 
married Maria Catharine, daughter of Go?. 
Wm. Shirley. His son, Dr. Shirley E., 
for some years a respectable physician in 
Portland, and who died in Boston, July 8, 
1813, (55) entered college in 1773, but his 
education was cut short by the Rev*n. mid- 
way in his course. 

1747. John Cotton, (p. 408 ) Probably 
enough he is the person or this name whose 
appointment as Marshal of the Admiralty 
Court is given. (Bost Gaz. May 25, 1772.) 
His widow, it would seem to be,— Mrs. 
Mary Cotton.— died in Boston, Feb. 6, 1796. 

1749 IRev. John Wiswall, (p. 408,) 
was son of J. W., grammar school master 
in Boston. [See the former No. for the 
first incidents of his life.] He left Portland 
in May, 1775, for Boston, and tailed tbenoe 
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in the aatnmn to England. After the 
Peace he came to Nova Scotia, and was in- 
doced, at their arpencj, to anderlake the 
■ptritual charge of a portion of his fornxT 
flock who had gathered at Cornwallis, emi- 
grants from the U. States. He died in 
1613. His son, Peleg W., a native of Fal- 
month, now deceased^ was in 1833 one of 
the Judges of the S J. Ct. of Nova Scotia. 

1751. fN. Ray Thomis, Esit. (p. 406.) 
His acceptance of the honor of being 
a Mand. C was the occasion, probably, 
which collected a large assemblage (7 or 
800) from the towns around, with a view 
to seek him at Marahfield ; so that he was 
led very soon to take refuge within the 
British lines. (M»ss Spy, &pt. 22, 1774 ) 
Trumbull, in his McFingal, (canto i.) calls 
him, 

Tba BlanhBeld hlundertr, Nat Eaj Tbomai ; 

but to what this epithet refers, does not 
appear. 

1752. f Abel Willard, Es(t. (p. 409.) 
"His widow, a daughter of the Rev. Daniel 
RogtTS," &c. It may be added, in this 
connection, that two other daughters of 
Rev. D. R. married the late Samuel Park- 
man, Esq. of Boston, and Rev. Jonathan 
Newell, [H. U. 1770] of Stow. 

1753 fpELHAM WiRSLow, Esq (p 
409,) joined the British army soon af\er the 
battle of Lexington, received a Major's 
commission, was appointed a CommisHary, 
and afler continuing some years with the 
troops at New York, died at Flushing, L. I. 
in 1783. His widow, originally Joanna 
White of Marshfield, it would seem returned 
to and died in « Plymouth, at an advanced 
age, (84) May 1, 1829. 

1753 William Eevino, Esq. (p. 409.) 
He was said, in the former article, to have 
held a commission in the expedition against 
Havana in 1762. The writer has since 
been told by some of his near connections, 
that he was three years earlier than this in 
Che service, and served under Gen. Wolfe 
on the memorable plains of Abraham. He 
did not, however, as was stated m the arti- 
cle referred to, continue in the army through 
the revolutionarv war, but lefi at its open- 
iag with the rank of Major. 

1754. ISamukl Qdikct, Esq. (p. 409,) 
married the sister of the late Heniy Hill, 
Esq. of Boston, [H. U. 175({ ] His son of 
the same name, [H. U. 1783] died in 
Lenox, Ms. where he was an att*y-at-law, 
Jan. 1816 ; and in the son of this fast, late 
an alderman of the cit^, the name of Samuel 
Quincy is still worthily upheld in Boston. 

1755. fHoN. William Browhe, (p 
409,) was the son of Samuel B. [H U. 
1727] a merch. of Salem, who died in Nov. 
1742 W. B. was doubly connected with 
tbm Wmthtof lunily ; being grand-aoB of 



Jn. W. [H. U. 17001 and having married 
his cousin, a daughtfr of Gov. Joseph 
Wanton, of Rhode Island. The wives of 
the elder Browne and Croy. W. were sbters. 

1757. tJoHB Vassall, Esq. (p. 410.) 
The family tomb of the Vassalls in the 
Cambridge burying-ground, (now long dis- 
used,) bears upon it the quaint device of a 
vase and an image of the nm, (Vas — soh ; 
setting at nought, as will be noticed, the 
orthography of the name for the sake of the 
conceit. Madam V., the widow of John, 
died at Cliflon, March 31, 1807. For occa- 
sional references to other members of the 
stock, see Gent*s Mag. [March, 1 794, p. 
277 ; June, ItfOO. p. 587 ; Dec 1817. p. 554 j 
Oct. 1800, p. 1013; Oct. 1807, p. 963.] 

1758. John Fuxcroft, Esq. (p. 410.) 
He is well remembered by one (himself 
now advanced in years,) as among the last 
specimens of Ms idle gentleman of birth and 
fashion, of a former generation ; he was 
wont to see him day by day sallying forth 
on his leisurely walk, lace on the cuat» 
ruffles profusely displayed at the wrist, and 
his gold-headed cane in hand. Dr. Francis 
F. of Brooktield, [H. U. 1764] was a brother 
of John, but his politics do not seem to 
have been very ootrusive, at least; and 
Daniel, the eldest son [H. U. 1746] of Hon. 
Judge F., died in early life, Jan. 30, 1756. 
(29). 

1759. Rbv. Lemuel Hedge, (p. 411,) 
the first minister of Warwick, [Dec. 
1760— Oct. 1777 ] Of his persecutions, a 
specimen is given in the following auec<lote. 
A lawless company, forty or more, had 
taken bim> into custody, and brought him 
to Northampton, with a view to nis im- 
prisonment there; but their course being 
seen to be wholly without warrant, thej 
were enforced to release him. The excite- 
ment and fatigue to which he was then 
subjected, were said to have occasioned the 
fever by which he was shortly carried off, 
(Oct. 15, 1777.) 

1760. fFRAWcis Green, (p. 411.) For 
the share he had in the Farewell Address 
to Gov. Hutchinson, he seems to have been 
sadly beset when travelling, in Jul?. 1774, 
through the towns of Norwich and Wind- 
ham, Ct ; the accounts of which, as well 
as his advertisement of a large reward for 
detecting the leaders in this annoyance, 
are somewhat amusing (See Boat. Gas. 
Sept. 11 ; Mass. Spy, July 15; Bosu News 
Letter, Aug. 4, of that year.) 

1760. Rev. Timothy Fuller, (p. 411.) 
Among the earliest and most offensive wavs 
in which he signified his coldness to the 
cause of liberty, was, in their view, the 
selection of a text for a sermon preached 
on occasion of the march of a company of 
minute men, raised for the public service — 
JM tiot Jdm that girdeth on the ktin^eu booM 
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kimseiff &o. Mr. F engaged as a preacher 
at Chilinark,on his separation from Prince- 
ton, until the Peace ; when, returning to 
Middleton, be sned bis former society for 
the recovery of bis salary, on the ground of 
illegal dismission. This action, in which 
the leading counsel of the State (Parsons, 
Sullivan and Lincoln) were enlisted on 
either side, was argued at Salem and 
decided against him. The graduates of the 
name of fdOl, 1811, 1813, and 1815, were 
his sons. 

1761. Thomas Palmer, (p. 411.) He 
is erroneously stated in the former article 
to have married the daughter of Col. Royal 
of Medford. Mary and Elizabeth R , bis 
atdjf daughters, were married to George 
Erving, and the last Sir Wm. PeppereTl. 
[See Uie former No. pp. 410, 414] T. P. 
who was a nepketo of Col. R., lived and 
died a bachelor. [Col . R. became s refugee, 
and died in England, in Oct. 1781. He 
was a man of great timorousness, and his 
departure from Medford, nnder cover of 
Dight, for Newburyport, where he was to 
embark, the writer has heard related some- 
what graphically by a gentleman, whose 
father was present at the time U* counsel 
and cheer the Col Hesitating and reluc* 
tant to go, but unknowing what risks might 
attend nis stay, he was evidently ** in a 
■trait betwixt two,'* when the trepidation 
into which he was ever and anon thrown 
by some distant cannonade, quickened and 
decided his uncertain motions. He seems 
to have taken much to heart the confiscation 
of his Medford estate, [since known as the 
Tidd place] ; and in a letter to Edmund 
Quincy, the elder, written in 1779, griev- 
ously complains of this act. His explana- 
tion of his becoming '* an absentee " with 
the opening troubles, and of the obstacles 
to his return, is exceedingly detailed and 
not very satisfactory. The Col.'s bounty 
laid the foundation of the first profe&«orship 
of law at Cambridge, now called by bis 
name, and his legacy of some plate to the 
parish church at M., shows that his regard 
for his former friends was not wholly seared 
by distance and proscription.] 

1762. John Wadsworth, (p. 412.) 
The late History of the University states, 
(ii. 168,) that a Committee of the Over- 
seers, in Oct. 1775, required the college 
fiicnlty to appear before them and give 
evidence of their political soundness ; and 
we are told in the sequel, that the inquiry 
was satisfactory. After what Eliot tells 
pf Wadswortb*s forwardness to obtrude his 
zeal for the mother country, at all times 
and in all companies, one cannot see how 
such a vote could have been passed, without 
any opposition, or even any modification. 

1763. Joseph Hooper, (p. 412.) The 
obscurity in which J. H.'s tbrtunes were 
shrouded when the former article was 
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written, is now in part dispelled. He had, 
the writer is told, a strong bent for the 
church, but it was for no other form of it. 
but **the apostolic church of England. 
Some family opposition to this, gave a 
different direction to bis life. At the Rev*n. 
he became (as was conjectured before) a 
refuse ; bat his name does not appear in 
the Proscribing Act. In England, he be- 
came a papt* r-manufacturer at Bungay in 
Suffolk, and died Aug. 1812 A com- 
missioner's notice of the sale of certain land- 
lots and also a rope walk of J. H., appears 
with that of some other confiscate property 
in the Bost. Gaz. (May 14, I7dl.) Some 
of his descendants are now living at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

1763. f Hon. Jon. Bliss, (p. 413.) He 
was son-in-law to Col. John Worthington of 
Springfield, himself an eminent lovalist in 
those parts Fiances, the third daughter 
of Col. W., became the lady of Hon. Fisher 
Ames. 

1765. fHon. Edward Winslow, (p. 
413.) N B. It may not be amiss to say 
here, that the name of E. W. has wanted 
its due honors — small capitals — in our 
( Harvard) Triennial Catalogues for a long 
course of years [Whatever his Msjesty 
may have lost by the colonial troubles and 
Rev*n., his Majesty's provinces certainlv 

Sained much. At the time of E. W.^ 
eath, in May, 1815, tlie Supreme bench 
of New Brunswick was filled bv Jon. Bliss, 
Ch. Justice -, John Saunders, E. Winj^low, 
and Ward Chipman, Associate Judires— 
all of them American refugees, and, the 
second excepted, all sons of Harvard. 
Saunders was a native of Virginia, and 
pursuing his studies in 1^75, when, at the 
impulse of loyal zeal, he raised, at his own 
expense, and by his own interest, a troop 
of horse, and joined the royal stAndard. 
During the whole of that contest, he was 
engaged as a partizan officer in Taileton's 
legion, and bad an active share in most 
of^the achievements of that ofiicer. He 
was twice severely wounded. At the close 
of the war, which deprived him of two 
valuable estates inherited from his fMther, 
he repaired to England, became a student 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to 
the bar. He rose to preside over the 
Supreme bench of New Brunswick, and 
died at Frederickton, May or June, 1834, 
(80) (BoeL W. Mess.)] 

1765. Rev. Joseph (not, as erroneonslj 
in the No. for Miiy ^ James) Lrb, was the son 
of Dr. Jos. L of (5oncord The father, in the 
excitement of the early scenes of the Rev'n, 
was subjected to gross and unmanly in- 
dignities, owing to his imputed torvism; 
being kept in durance, from Apr. ^5 to 
March, '76, in his own house, from which 
it would have been perilous to venture out^ 
and which, even as it wai, was a mark £n 
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the bollett of stngg^ling Amertcan toldiera 
pMsiogr ihroaffh me town, (Shattuck's Hiit 
of C. p. 119.) Samuel and Silas L [U. U. 
1776, 1784] wen* alao soiim of the Dr. ; the 
fint named became eventually a resident 
in Canada and New Brunswick, and held 
▼arioos important trusts, both civil and 
military, under the crown. 

1769. Dr. Peter Oliver, (p. 415) began 
life as an apothecary in Salem, and married 
Love, the daughter of Col. Peter Frye of S. 

1770. Jon ATHAir Stearh 8, Esq. (p. 415^ 
was of Lunenburg; a student of law witn 
Jon. Bliss at Springfield, and began his 
profession at Westminster, where he made 
himself very obnoxious by espousing the 
royal cause. He deemed it prudent to 
retire to New York, and there became 
Judge Advocate in the British army. 

1771. William Vassall, (p. 415 ) 
W. V. and W. S Hutchinson, (also in the 
former article,) youngest son of Gov. H., 
•ailed for England in the same vessel, with 
Capt. Scott, May , 1772, and neither probably 
again returned. 

1779. BEiiJAMiNLoRiifo,(p.415.) Com- 
modore L and his eldest son, Joshua, Jr., 
(whose residence was in Dorchester,) are 
both found in the Proscribing Art: it is 
not easy to see why this son, who un- 
doubtedly forsook the country, should have 
been passed over. Com L. died in Eng- 
land, in the autunm of 1781. 

1772. tJoir. Simpson, f p. 416.) The great 
Borland estate (referred to in the former 
article) in Cambridge, better known in 
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recent timet as the << Warland bouse,** was 
ori^nally built for Rev. East Aptborp,firsl 
Episcopal missionary at C , who reroaiDed 
there [vix. from 1761] but a very few yeaia 
— or, more strictly speiiking, for the con- 
templated Bishop of New England, wbom 
the motlier church at one time in visum 
saw, as jnst aboot to go forth from her to 
the new world. 

1774. B. S. Oliver, (p. 4I6J Oliver, 
Rufus Chandler, and Dr. Wm. Paine, (see 
also p. 414 of the May number.) sailed for 
England — probably their final leave of the 
country — Sept. 1774, in the same vessel 
which took out Josiah Quinc^, Jr. on his 
secret agency for "the tons of liberty.** 

1774. James PuTHAM, Esq. (p.416) Hon. 
John Chandler, the 3d, Rufus C. his m>d, 
and James P his nephew, (see p. 414 of 
the May number, and also the paragraph 
ante in this article on James P. Sen.) all 
died in London ; and though at consider- 
able interval apart, (and in token perhaps 
of their union by blood and in spirit,) shared 
a common grave ; of extraordinaiy depth, 
of course — twelve feet; a marble slab, in 
each interment being interposed between 
the previous and the new tenant of the sod. 

ERRATA. 

N. B. The most materUI orrata in the roroMr 
article it mnjr not be amiM to ppeeif/, haviof to 
eonvMiient an opportanily for Uieir eorreetioo. 

Under the notice of 

N. Chandler, p 414— For " the evenU weredoaed,* 
read ^ the court* were cloted.** 

J. L. Borland, p. 415-Por "ofhlt Majeaty,*' read 
"orhitMajeMy^eMrnee** 

O. Inman, p. 4I5~For "marrisd Miaa BadfW,* 
read " married Miaa tfa«Jkta#.» 



THE PULPIT. 



Tbk polpit imperatively demands the highest efforts of the baman mind, and 
there is no place where the whole of a man's powers may be so advantageously 
employed. His reasoning powers, his imagination, his memory, his acquaint- 
ance with human nature, his mastery over men's passions and wills, all here are 
had in requisition. No man need fear, in entering the ministry and giving him- 
self entirely and exclusively to his profession, that his mind, however capacious, 
will be cramped, or that his acquisitions, however extensive, will be uncalled 
for. Let them be baptized in the Holy Ghost, and consecrated upon the sacred 
altar, and they will spring to newness of life. There is no profession, where 
every mental and moral power, and every variety of knowledge, are so available. 
A minister may lay the universe under tribute. If acquainted with what it 
known by men in other professions, it will enable him to perform with the more 
efficiency the dtities of his own. Whatever he can learn from history — what- 
ever he may know of the arts and sciences, or of the languages and literature 
of different ages and nations — whatever information he can obtain from the 
farmer, the merchant, the mariner, or the mechanic — every thing pertaining to 
matter or to mind, to the ocean or the dry land, to this world or the world to 
come — all may be brought to bear upon his appropriate work, and enhance the 
power of the pulpit 
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BRIEF VIEW 
OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES ; 

XMBRACItfG NOTICES OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 

LITERART AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, BIBLE, MISSIONAKT, EDUCATION, 

TRACT, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETIES, AND RELIGIOUS 

PERIODICALS 3 WITH STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Cenduded Croai p. fiS. 



PART IV.— THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 

[By Rer. John N. Pscx, M. A. of Illinoit.] 

MISSOURI. 

As early as 1796-7, a number of Baptist families emigrated from North and South 
Carolina, and Kcntuclcy, to Upper Louisiana, now Missouri, and lived for several >eart 
under the Spanish government. Amongst tliei<e were several of the children and family 
connections of the pioneer of Kentuclcy, Col. Daniel Boon. Though Boon himself never 
united with any church, )*et he was religiously disposed, sustained an amiahle and moral 
character, and was a Baptist in sentiment. We speak advisedly, for we have preached 
repeatedly in his presence, and conversed freely with the venerable old gentleman, with 
hi^ rtilvered locks and smiling benei'olent countenance, at the age of more than four- 
score. At the period of the arrival of these emigrants, the Romish religion only was 
tolerated by law, but the commandants, disposed to encourage emigrants from the Uirited 
States, did not molest them. Amongst these pioneers across the Mississippi, were 
Abraham and Sarah Musick, Abraham Musick, Jr., and Terrel Musick, Jane Sulleos, Sarah 
Williams, Mrs. Whitley, Mr. Richardson and wife, all of whom settled within the present 
boundaries of St. Louis County. The Boon family, David Darst, William Hancock, 
Flanders Calloway, and others, settled on the north side of the Missouri river, from 20 
to 40 miles above St. Charles. These families lived without church privileges for 
several years. The late pious John Clark was the first preacher to penetrate these 
remote frontiers, and seek out and feed these scattered sheep in the wilderness. John 
Clark was from England, where he received a respectable education. He came into 
South Carolina, where he taught school for a period, and where he was converted and 
entered the ministry in the Methodist connection, and for a period officiated as a circuit 
preacher. He soon found his way to Illinois, from whence he made repeated excursions 
to carry the gospel into the settlements of Upper LouiiHana. Clark soon became a 
Baptist, attached himself to the clai*s denominated Friends to Humanity, lived a most 
exemplary and pious life, and died in 1888. He was a man of ardent piety, uncommon 
In faith and prayer, peculiarly benevolent, and employed his time wholly in doing good 
to others. He trav«^lled on foot, on his circuits, and preached the gospel with much 
success from the extreme frontiers of Missouri to Florida. 

Thomas U. Musick, now living in Mis.'-ouri, and a man by the name of Brown, and 
perhaps other ministers, visited and preached in Missouri, in early times. They were 
ft-equently threatened with the Calahoza^ (the Spanish prison,) but through the lenity 
of the commandants were permitted to escape. Their little meetings were quite refresh- 
ing to the pilgrim settlers, fiurrounded as they were by the rites and laws of Romanism. 
In these times of restriction, Abraham Musick applied to Zeno Trudeau, the Commandant 
at St. Louis, an officer quite friendly to the Protestant emigrants, for leave to have 
preaching at his house. The commandant was inclined to favor the Americans secretly, 
out compelled to reject all such petitions openly, replied promptly that such a petitioa 
could not be granted. ** I mean," said he, '*that you must not ^ut a bell on your house, 
and call it a ehureh^ nor suffer any person to christen your children but the parish priest. 
But if any of your friends choose to meet at your house, sing, pray, and talk about reli- 
gion, you will not be molested, provided you continue, as I believe you are. Kood Chris- 
tians.*' He knew that as BapiiMs, they would dispense with the rite of infant baptism, 
and that plain ••backwoods" people, as they were, could find their way to their meetings 
without the sound of the <* church going bell." Thomas R. Musick removed his famUy 

YOL. xir. 23 
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and settled in St. Louis County in 1803, immediately after the news had arrived that the 
country was ceded to the United States. Various circuuisiances retarded the regular 
organization ol' a church in this p^rt of the territory until 1807. This church, known by 
the name of Feefe's Creeic, still exists, and has a commodious bricic meeting-bou^e* 
sixteen miles northwest from St. Louis. A number of Baptists emigrated front Kentucky 
to Cape Girardeau County, soon alter the treaty of cession to (he United States. A small 
church, called Ty wappiiy, was organized at the head of a tract of alluvion, or bottom 
land, of that name, in 1804. This was the first organized church of any Protestant 
denomination in the Territory. In 1805, another church, called Bethel, was formed id 
a settlement a few miles we«t of Cape Girardeau, and near where the town of Jackson 
now is. This church, in 1812, had two ministers, and 80 members. A Baptist minister 
by name of Green preached lor a period in these early churches in Missouri. In 1816> 
the Bethel Baptist Association was formed at a meeting held with the Bethel church. 
Cape Girardeau County. The constituent churches were Bethel, Tywappity, Provi- 
dence. Barren, Belle vue, St. Francois, and Dry Creek. The ministers were H. Cocker- 
ham, John Farrar, Thomas Donohue, and William Street. The number of members, 230. 
The churches near St. Louis at this time were connected with the Association in Illinois. 
In November, 1817, a meeting was held with Feefe's Creek church, and the Missouri 
Baptist Associrition was organized. It was formed of the churches of Feefe's Creek, 
Boeuf, Negro Fork, Coldwater, Upper Cuivre, and Femme Osage, with an aggregate of 
142 members. The ministers were T. R. Musick, Lewis Williams, and John Macdonald. 

The same year, (1817,) by appointment of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
J. M. Peek, and J. E. Welch, were sent out as missionaries to St. Louis, where they 
arrived in December, and in February following constituted a Baptist church in the 
town. The formation of the "United Society for the Spread of the Go^^pel," bus already 
been noticed in our notes on Illinois. It was organized at the session of the Missouri 
Bapti!*t Association, held in Femme Osa^e settlement, St. Charles County, October, 1818. 
Several missionaries were employed to travel amongst the destitute in the Territory of 
Missouri and the l>order8 of Arkansas, with good effects. It continued these operations 
for three years. In 1820, by the arrangements of the Baptist Triennial Convention, the 
future operations of its Board were restricted to foreign missions, and the mission In 
Missouri was suspended. The circumstances of Mr. Welch's family caused his return 
to New Jei-sey, and the following year Mr. Peck re-crossed the Mississippi to his present 
residence In Illinois. His labors as a missionary for several years after were chiefly 
directed to Missouri. The missionaries at St. Louis in March, 1818, opened a Sabbath 
school, for the African race, principally for slaves. By the precaution of requiring 
certificates of their masters or overseers for the privilege of attendance, the conndence 
and approbation of the principal families in the town and surrounding country were 
secured, the school soon averaged from 90 to 100 scholars, of all ages, on each Lord's 
day, and more than 800 were taught to read the Scriptures. From this effort oiiginatcd 
the ** African Baptist church" of St. Louis, one of the most orderly and eflficient churches 
of colored people we have ever known. It has long been under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. J. B. Meachum, an intelligent man of color, and numbers 278 members. The 
church owns a brick meeting-house, and has five or six licensed preachers. This Sabbath 
school, which is still continued in connection with the church, was the first Sabbath 
school ever formed west of the Mississippi river. 

In 1810, and subsequently, several Baptist families emigrated from Kentucky to the 
** Boon's Lick" country, in what U now Howard County. During the war of 1811^15, 
they were much harra!«sed by the Indian^; bit in 1818. the Mount Pleasant Association, 
of five churches and as m.my preachers, was organized. Amongst the faithful and 
successful laborers in the interior of Missouri, was the Rev. Ebenezer Rodgers, notv at 
Upper Alton. Mr. Rodgers is of Welch extract, though born on the honlers of England. 
He ivas educated at Bri:4tol Academy, under the late Dr. Ryland, came to Kentucky in 
)8I8, and to Chariton, Mo., in 1819. He travelled extensively in the coimtry borderinr 
on the Mis^souri river, was a principal laborer in several revivals of religion, and baptizea 
more than 500 converts, and aided in forming a number of churches while a resilient of 
Missouri. The Cuivre Association originated from the Missouri Association in 1822, and 
Salt River was formed in 1823. The Franklin Association was formed from the Missouri 
in 1832, and from revivals of religion and missionary efforts, pro«pered exceedingly for 
several years. From it, the la!«t year, was formed the Union Association. Bethel Asso- 
Hatlun, in the northern part of Missowi. was organized by churches and ministers set 
off from the Salt River Association in 1834 1'hree small churches from this Astiociatiofi 
wnitect with some other churches in 1839, and formed the ** Two River Old School 
Baptist Association," in the same region. Its features are Antinomian an«f anti-mission. 
In 1823, settlements having spread through Upper Missouri, hundreds of Baptists floated 
on the tide of emigration from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia ami the Carolinas, revivals 
of religion had multiplied converts, and the result was a division of the Mount Pleasant 
As6ocistioD> and the organizatioD of the Concord and Pishing Kirer Associations. The 
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charches forminic the Concord, were located in the tract of country south of the Missouri 
river, and the Fishing River towards the western borders of the Stute. Subsequent 
increase to 29 cburchei in 1827, made another division desirable, and the Salem Asso- 
ciation was organized, embracing the counties of Boon and Calloway. The old Bethel 
Association, in the southern part of the State, having spread over a wide district of 
country, the Cape Girardeau Association, of 10 churches, 6 ministers, and 259 members, 
was formed In 1824. In 1835, the Black River Association was formed from the Cape 
Qirardeau. 

In August, 1834, a convention of ministers and brethren was held in Calloway County, 
Mo., to confer relative to some organized system of home mission operations. A consti- 
tution was adopted, and the ** Baptist Central Convention of Missouri^^ provisionally 
organized. At a subsequent period, it was changed in name to the "General Association 
of United Baptists of Miswuri.** The amount of funds in the treasury as reported at 
the annual meeting of 1840, is $342. Four missionaries and a general agent were 
appointed. The report for the preceding year shows that four missionaries had jointly 
been employed 132 dayfl, and had travelled about 2,000 miles, preached 125 sermons, 
formed several new churches, and baptized 28 converts. At the last meeting of the 
General Association, the ** United Baptist Education Society '* was formed, (he exclu!<ive 
obfect of which is to aid in educating young brethren of gifts and graces preparatory for 
the gospel ministry. The hope is entertained of the eventual establishment of a theo- 
logical school. The Cape Girardeau Mi^'sionary Society was formed in 1834, and made 
some progress. It is now merged in the New Cape Girardeau Association. The Franklin 
Missionary Society originated in the bounds of the Franklin Association in 1833. It is 
auxiliary to the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and co-operates in sustaining 
missionaries in that portion of Missouri. The Missionary Society of St. Louis County is 
also an auxiliary. Divisions have resulted in the Mount Pleasant, Salem, and Cape 
Girardeau Associations on the question of the organization of missionary and other 
benevolent societies. 

The Fiiat Baptist church of St. Louis, which was formed in 1818, preserved an exis- 
tence for about fifteen years, witlioiit pastoral labor and with only occasional ministerial 
visits, when it was dissolved, and the second Baptist church organized. That church 
has a valuable brick house of worship, erected by the Episcopal church, and transferred 
by sale in 1836 to the Baptist church, and about 80 members. During the last year it 
was under the pastoral charge of the Rev. R. E. Pattison, D. D., now of Providence, R. I. 
At the close of 1840, the Baptists in Missouri numbered about 276 churches, 150 min- 
i«terg, and 10,775 members. The baptisms for 1840 exceeded 1,000. 

INDIANA. 

A few Baptists emigrated to the Territory (now included in the State of Indiana,) at 
the commencement uf the present century. Several small churches were organized 
along the Whitewater, bordering on the Slate of Ohio, the fir!*t of which was in 1802. 
These churches were fir^t connected with the Miami Association, but in 1809, were 
formed into the Whitewater Association, which then cousisted of 9 churches, 6 ministers, 
and about 380 members. 

In 1806, the Wabash church was formed about 8 miles north of Vincennes, and the 
same year, the Bethel church, in a settlement further down the Wabash River. In 1808 
the Patoka church was organized in what i9 now Gibson County, and the Salem church 
still further south. The same year, the Waba:)h District Association was organized. In 
1809, the Maria Creek church was formed, about fifteen miles north of Vincennes. The 
ministers who were in.<trumental in gathering these churches in the wiiderne<s, were 
Alexander Devin, Samuel Jones, James Martin, and Isaac M'Coy. Mr. M*Coy, for 
more than twenty years, has been an indefatigable missionary amongst the western 
Indians. 

Silver Creek, in Clark County, was formed near the commencement of the present 
century. We find it on the minutes of the Longrun Association, Ky., in 1805, with 50 
members, and from its position in the table, it man have existed several years, and 
probably was the first Proteittant church formed in this Territory. Elder William M*Coy, 
the father of Isaac M*Coy, labored much in the early settlements of Clark County. He 
came frequently on preaching excursions, over the Ohio River from Shelby County, Ky., 
where he then resided, and finally removed his family to Indiana in 1810, and died in 
1813. He was a pious, devotional, laborious and uveful minister. 

The Silver Creek Association was organized in July, 1812, of 8 churches, 4 ordained 
preachers, and 270 communicants. In 1816, this As.-iociation contained 24 churches, 10 
ordained, and 8 lincensed preachers and 5^2 members. About 100 converts had been 
baptized — the balance of the inrrea«e was from emigration. The same year the Associ* 
atiofi waa divided, and the Blue River Association formed from it; which ia 1S1T« 
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reported 17 churches, 7 ordained, and 8 licensed preachers and 571 raembert, while 
Silver Creek Asjtociation reported 12 churchei*, 4 ordained and 6 licensed preacheri, and 
865 members. The (wo Associalioos report 188 baptized during the year. Hevivals bad 
prevailed in several churches. 

The Whitewater Association increased gradually. In 1815 it reported 16 churches, 14 
njinitters, 125 baptized, and 7D8 members. In 1820, it reported 25 churches, IS 
ministers, 38 baptisms, and 1,180 memberii. Its additions have been more from emigratioo 
than conversions. It has been a consistent anii-missioii body, rather hyper-calviuistic in 
doctrine, and not very active in eolar^ing its own borders, or adopting and carrying out 
oieasures to extend the kingdom of Christ. 

The Wabash District Association *' run well " for some years. Its most intelligent 
and efficient minister was Mr. M*Coy, until he consecrated himself and family to Indian 
reform, and removed from its Itoundaries. On the pages of its minutes, a file of which 
lies before us, we see the impress of his hand and heart until 1819, when his name is no 
longer found on its tables. Until that period, Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Indian 
Missions, Bible operations, and other benevolent projects appear on its minutes. From 
that time the usefulness of this Association has been a blank ! It is a singular coincidence, 
and a mysterious providence, that the year in which Isaac M*Coy took leave of the 
Association which he had nurtured from the first, the name of Daniel Parker appears on 
its minutes as connected with Lamotte church, in Crawford County, 111. Mr. Parker is 
one of those singuUr and rather extraordinary beings whom Divine providence permits to 
arise as a scourge to his church, and as a stumbling block in the way of religious eflfort. 
Raised on the frontiers of Georgia, without education, uncouth in manners, slovenly io 
dress, diminutive in person, unprepossessing in appearance, with shrivelled features and a 
■mall piercmg eye, few men, for a series of years, have exerted a wider influence oo the 
lower and less educated class of frontier people. With a zeal and enthusiasm t>orderiog 
on insanity, firmness that amounted to obstinacy, and perseverance that would have 
done honor to a good cause, Daniel Parker exerted himself to the utmost to induce the 
churches within his range to declare non-fellowship with all Baptists who united with 
toy missionary or other benevolent (or as he called them, new tangled) societies. He 
possessed a mind of singular and original cast. In doctrine he was an Antinomlan from 
the first, but be could describe the process of conviction, and the joys of con version, 
and of dependence on Ood, with peculiar feeling and effect. This kind of preaching was 
calculated to lake a strong hold on the hearts and gain the confidence of a class of pious, 
simple hearted Christians, of hut little religious intelligence and reading. He fully 
believed, and produced the impression on others, that he spoke by immediate inspiration. 
Repeatedly have we heard him when his mind seemed to rise above its own powers, and 
be would dit«ourse for a lew moments on the divine attributes or some doctrinal subject 
with such brilliancy of thought, and force and correctness of language, as would astonish 
men of education and talents. Then, again, it would seem as though he was perfectly 
bewiklered in a mist of atwtruse suhtilties. 

In 1820, be wrote and published a book against the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
though all the knowledge he possessed on the subject was derived from one or two 
Annual Reports. Being (exceedingly tenacious of church and Associational authority, the 
main drift of his argument was, that the Board of Missions was not created by the 
churches, nor under their direct control. He persuaded the church of which he was 
preacher, to take a process of ecclesiastical di<*cipline with a neighboring church, because 
some of its members contributed to missionary societies. This produced a difficulty that 
came Into the Association, extentled into the other churches, and finally spread through 
a number of Associations. Fellowship was interrupted, correspondence broken up, and 
the evils are not yet entirely removed. 

From 1822 lo 1826, Mr. Parker was a member of the Senate of Illinois, but he figured 
far less as a politician than as a polemic. About this period he commenced preaching 
the doctrine that has become familiarly known in the West as the ** J\oo Seeds" in 
support of which he published a pamphlet in 1826. He sets out with the postulate that 
God never made a creaiure that will suflfer eternal misery. All the elect were created 
in union with Christ from eternity, consequently when they fell in Adam, he was bound 
by covenant engagement to pay their debt or redeem them. These are the children of 
the kingdom— the good seed,— and will be saved from sin and its consequences and be 
happy forever as the bride of Christ. 

The non-elect are literally and in fact the children of the devil, begotten io some 
mysterious manner of Eve, manifested in the person of Cain. These constitute the 
*« Bad seed,'* — and, with their father, the devil, will perish without mercy or hope. On 
these leading principles, Mr. Parker builds a tolerably extensive system. " Of course the 
devil, as the author of all evil, always existed, yet God, as the only Supreme Being, has 
him under his power and will destroy him and his works. The parable of tho Tares and 
many other passages of Scripture are relied on to support these strange dogmata. These 
notions, though variously modified, have been propagated to aome extent in several 
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western Stitet. They are perishing; before the inflnence of troth and will tooD be 
for^otteo. Mr. Ptrfcer was excluded by a niajoriiy ot hiji church, but he drew otfa party, 
retauied his influence in a portioD of the Asaocialiou that followed him, and still continued 
his ministrations. During the proj^ress of these difficulties, the AMOciation had undergone 
Irequent subdivisions, in 1822. it spread over a tract of country on both sides of the 
Wabash for ItX) miles in extent, and numl>ered 22 churches. Those to the south of 
Vincennes were dismissed to form the Salem Association, leaving 12 churches. By 
compromise on the mission question, another divii^ion took place in 1823, and the Union 
Association was formed. This left most of the churches of the Wabash District Asso- 
ciation in Illinois, and consequenily it is now included in the statistics of that State. 

Besides several other pamphlets pent forth from the press, in 1830 and 1831 Mr. 
Parker published a monthly periodical called the ** Church Advocate.** His '* Two 
Seeds*' having produced a fruitful crop of dissension and strife, were not prominently 
advocated in this periodical. About 1833, he migrated to Texas, wliere he has formed 
two small churches, but exerts very little influence. 

The Salem Association, formed in 1822, lies in the southwest comer of (he State, near 
the mouth of the Wabash. In 1839, it had 20 churches, 14 ministers, and 1,036 members. 

In the southeastern portion of the Stste, settlements were made and a few Baptists 
emigrated there nearly forty years since. In 1807, a small church was constituted in 
Lawrenceburgh, under the pastoral charge of Dr. Ferris. Elder Hume from Campbell 
County, Ky., made repeated vbits to the settlement on the Laugbery, a stream that 
enters the Ohio, a few miles below the Great Miami, and several converts were baptized 
in 1810. The next year, the Laugbery church was formed of 14 members. They were 
•cattered over a tract of hilly country, without roads, for twenty miles in extent, and 
could meet but seldom. They had preaching for several years, only from the occasional 
▼Mts of Elder Hume. In 1815, this little church built a framed meeting-house at the 
cost of $300, and in their great poverty, and feeble and scattered condition, it was a 
Drodij(ious effort. This was the first house for public worship erected between the 
Whitewater and Madison, a distance of seventy miles. Elder Hume moved over the 
Ohio river and became their pastor, and a man by name of Lothrop received license to 
preach the gospel. 

In 1818, Elder John Watts, a man of respectable talents and of much energy, reoioved 
from Kentucky, and settled on the Laugbery, and several other churches were constituted 
from emigrants that came into this part of the State. The same year the Laughery 
Jt»9oeiatian was organized, consisting of six churches, two ordained, and two licensed 
preachers, and an aggregate of 124 members. This Association has made steady progress 
and exerted an extensive influence in tbb part of the State. One of its most efficient 
members, and one of the constituents of Laughery church in 1811, is the venerable J. L. 
Holman, one of the Supreme Judges of the State, and, since 1834, an ordained minister 
of the gospel. By patient, untiring efibrts, Sunday schools have been organized, tlie 
destitute population of Dearborn County repeatedly supplied with the Scriptures, minis- 
terial and general education has been promoted, and the l>relhren encouraged to every 
good work. The village of Aurora, near the residence of Judge Holman, was the central 
point of mdiaikm for these benevolent efforts. At one period the Aurora Sunday School 
Unkm embraced more than 20 schools, 200 teachers, 1,200 scholars, and 2,500 volumes 
in their libraries. We have not room to enlarge, but before us is a manuscript history of 
the Laugbery Association, written by Judge Holman for the Western Baptist Historical 
Society, containing a great variety of interesting facts, and which, probably, will be lakl 
before the public in another form. From that source, we gather the following statistics. 

During the first ten years of this Association, from 1818 to 1828, 580 converts were 
baptized in the churches, 402 were received by letter, 888 di:<missed by letter, 142 
excluded from fellowship, 31 restored, 55 died; total remaining, 684. 

During the next ten years to 1838, there were 534 baptisms, 406 received by letter, 
485 dismissed by letter, 163 excluded, 23 restored, 100 deaths; leaving a total of 957. 

During the subsequent three years there were 394 baptisms, 203 received by letter, 
188 dismissed by letter, 34 excluded, and 57 deaths. 

The aggregate during the existence of tho Association for 23 years, was 1,458 baptized, 
1,011 received by letter, 1,063 dismissed by letter, 398 excluded, 88 restored, 212 deaths. 
A large proportion of exclusions was for schism. Some left the churches and joined the 
Freewill Baptists, others were drawn Into the current of the Campbellite heresy, and a 
lew were led off" by a disaffected minister. 

The average annual deaths in proportion to the number of members, for the first 
period of ten years were as one to 104. During the second period as one to 68. During 
the last period of three years as one to 54. 

The comparative exclusions have been annually for the first ten years as one to 48. 
During the second period of ten years as one to 43. During the remaining three years 
as one to 50. 

Tiranty-four ministers have been ordained in 16 cbtircbes of this Association » of which 
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three were by the chnrch in Aurora. 01' these, 4 hare died, 2 have joined the 
Canipbellites, 8 have removed, leaving 15 still laboring in the churches of ihis body. 
The Associiition for 1840, reports 24 churches, 17 orduined and 4 licensed preachers, 134 
baptized, and 1,155 members. The progress of this Asiiociation may be regarded as a 
fair Hample of the average increase of other Baptist Associations throughout the western 
States, with the exception of a few Antinomiau and anti-mission bodies. 

We have not room to enter into furiher particulars of the rise and progress of the 
Associations in this State. There are 31 in all, with about 417 churches, 220 ordained 
and 40 licensed preachers, and about 17,000 memt>ers. Twenty-two Aasociations report 
for 1840, 1,541 baptized. 

In 1833, delegates from a number of churches met in Stielby County^ and formed 
** The General Association of Baptists in the St4(e of Indiana." Tlie object, as expressed 
in the constitution ** shall be to unite the Baptists of Indiana in some uniform plan for 
promoting the prosperity of (he Redeemer's kingdom within the bounds of the State, by a 
more general spread of the gospel.** This body is similar to a Convention in other Slates. 
It meets annually and is composed of delegates from such churches. Societies and Asso- 
ciations as contribute to its funds. The sulijects of Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Bible distribution, Education, Sunday schools. Temperance, Mate of religion in the 
churches, duties of churches to >a:ftora, and l>enevolent eflforts in general, have been 
discussed at its annual meetings, and an impulse has been given to all these objects. At 
the close of the first se^^ion in 1S33, a conference on education was held, which was 
resumed at the next anniversary, and resulted in the establishment of a Literary and 
Theological Institution under the nameof the ^* Franklin Makual Labor Institutb." 
This inntitutinn has gone into operation in Franklin County, where it has a farm, buildings^ 
and a respectable class of students. 

Societies have been formed for ministerial education, for Foreign Missions, and for 
Bible operations, all which hold their anniversaries at the time and place of the General 
Association. 

The Banner and Pioneer, and the Cross and Journal are the principal religious period- 
icals that circulate amongst the denomination. The former has an '* Indiana Department'* 
under the editorial supervi.<«ion of the Rev. A. R. Hinckley. Since the formation of the 
General Association, the denomination has increased about 50 per cent, in lodiaoa. 

OHIO. 

Amongst the early emigrants to Fort Washington and vicinity (now Cincinnati) were 
several Baptist families from New Jersey. A church of five members was constituted 
at a place called Columbia, in May, 1790. by the late Rev. Stephen Gano of Providence, 
R. 1., then on a visit to Kentucky. The following year Elder John Smith took the 
pastoral charge. In October following fifteen were addr'd, and in November four more. 
This church was subsequently removed three miles fioro the Ohio liver and took the 
name ol Duck Creek. For ten years only fourteen converts were received hy l>aptism. 
In April, 1801, Elder Peter Smith took the pastoral charge, and the same season it was 
blessed with an extensive revival of religion. At the monthly meeting in June, 22 were 
baptized, in July, 83, in August. 33, and in September and October, 21 — making an acces* 
•ion of ld9. In 1804, Elder Peter Smith having removed. Elder William Joites from 
Wales, look the pastoral charge. Thi.s church has gradually progressed and for about 
twenty years past has had a portion of the pastoral labors of Elder J. Lyon. It numberfl 
about eighty members, and has licensed at difierent times eight persons to preach the 
gospel. 

The Miami Association was formed in 1797. of four churches. In 1813 it reported 21 
churches, II ministers and 904 members. Within the last four years it has divided, and 
a majority of the churches have assumed anti-mi^ion ground. 

In 1800 a number of Baptists from New England settled in the Scioto Valley, and 
formed the Ames church. In 180], six German families, among whom were sixteen 
Baptii4 professors, emigrated from Virginia and settled near New Lancaster, and formed a 
church. Others soon followed, so that in 1809 they had three preachers, and eighty 
members. They preached in both German and Euisli^h. The Scioto Associatiou was 
organized of four churches in 1803, and in 1809 it contained 9 churches, 6 ministers and 
about 300 members. The Beaver Association in the country adjoining the Ohio river 
and Pennsylvania, was formed in 1808, of six churches which were dismisKed for that 
purpose from the Redstone Association. A part of its churches were in Penoeylvanis. 
Other churches were organized as settlements extende<l and emigration fiowed into the 
State, some of which became connected with exi.<(ting Associations, or aided in forming 
new ones, while some churches from their remote situation remained disconnected with 
any Association. Strait Creek Association was formed in 1810, and Mad River in 1812. 

For a Biuabar of years the pf^gress of the Baptist deuominatioQ in Ohio was cooipara- 
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tively slow. The Methodist was by far the mojit numerous denomination, and the 
Presbyterians and Cougregalionalist:* an efficient and active people, especially on the 
Western Reserve. 

A small Bdptist church was formed in Cincinnati nearly thirty years since, but the 
denomination made very little advance in that city tor more than ten years. This church 
eventQally became extinct. About 1820, the £non Baptist church (now called First 
Baptist church) was formed of a few Baptists who were resolved to build up the cause. 
In 1824, the Cincinnati Baptist Missionary Society was organized with a view to domestic 
missions, and having a direct reference to the conccniration of the denomination in a 
State Convention. The coni^titution was signed by ]20 persons, and a circular wddress 
issued. This effort was followed up by employinfc Ehler Jaiues Lyon as an itinerant 
missionary for six months, and within a circle of 25 miles from Cincinnati. During; this 
term of service Elder Lyon travelled 1.558 miles, preached 222 times, and baptized lt)9 

fersons on a profession of faith in Chri<t. A number of auxiliary societies were formed. 
n 1825, the board employed Elder Corbly Martin for travelling agent, and resolved to 
invite the denomination to hold a meeting at Zanesville the fourth week in May to 
organize a Convention. 

This meeting was held and the Ohio Baptist Convention was formed. The result 
when compared with the means emplo>ed is highly cheering. At that period the aggre- 
gate of the denomination did not exceed 100 preachers, 210 churches, and 7,500 
members. The Convention has made steady progress from year to year, until its 
influence is felt in every county in the State, A lar^re proportion of the Baptist deoomi- 
nation in Ohio are now engaged in missionary and other benevolent modes of action. 

At the late session (May 1841) it appeared, that the amount of funds raised during the 
^ear for Home Missions by the Convention, and by various Associations that conduct 
mi^tsionary 0|)erations within their own sphere, exceeded $3,000 ; the whole amount of 
miJtsionary labor performed exceeded nineteen years. For two years past a special 
eflbrt has been made to establish churches in towns and villages, which has beeo 
■ciccessftil. More than $1,100 have been raised (or that purpose, and twenty village 
stations have been aided during the year. 

Granville College, 

The project of establishing an Institution for Literary and Theological education had its 
origin simuttaneous with that of the Baptist Convention. The Cincinnati Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society embraced two objects ;— '^ gospel missions, and the education of ministers, 
called of God, and cho.«en, and (aithful.** This subject was discus^d at the 6rst meeting 
of the Convention in 1826, but po«tpuncd until the churches could be brought to act in 
iof»cert. The •• Ohio Baptist Education Society" was organized at a subsequent 
meeting. The object of this Society, according to its constitution, ** shall be to promote 
sound literature and science, includine the literary and theological improvement of pious 
young men for the ministry." In 1831, the Rev. J. Going, D. D., visited Ohio, with 
other western States, and attended the B.)ptiot Convention at Lebanon, and was invited 
by the Trustees of the Education Society to aid them in selecting a site for a Collegiate 
Institution. The place selected was a beautiful eminence, then a farm, near Granville, 
and the next winter a charter was obtained from the Legi-lature for the **• Granville 
Literary and Theolv^eal InstUution" The Seminary opened in December, and soon 
after the principal building was destroyed by fire. Efforts were made to procure funds 
and repair the loss. The report for 1832, shows that the average number of students the 
first quarter was about thirty— and during the succeeding quarters upwards of sixty. 

This institution has made steady progress and now ranks equal to any in the State for 
a thorough and full course of instruction. 

For several >ears the Rev. John Pratt, M. A. was principal, but in 1S.%, it assumed 
more directly a collegiate form, and the Rev. J. Going, D. D. was chosen president. 

The catalogue of 1^40. shows a list of 20 college students, 47 in the preparatory 
department, 92 in the English department, and 5 theological students — total, 164. About 
60 are professedly pious, a large proportion of whom have their minds directed to the 
ministry. 

The Faculty, or Board of Instruction, are. 

Rev. JoHATRAH GoiHO. P. D., President, and Professor of Theology. 

Jons 2:)TevEiis, IM. A., Vict President^ atid Professor of biUtUchuU PkUosophy, and 

Principal of the Literary Department. 
Rev. John Pratt, M. A., Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages, 
Paschal Cart KR, M. A., Professor of Mat hematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Lewis Dodgr, Teacher in Preparatory Studies, and Superintendent of Junior DivisiofK 
Fredkhick S. Thorp, Teacher of Voal Music, 
8. B. Carpxntxb, Teacher of Penmanship. 
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The course of studies Id the College proper, is equal to that of the best New Englaod 
institutions. The preparatory course, in ordinary ca^es, occupies two years, and embraces 
m thorough preparation for entering the college class. The English course is designed 
to afford aid for obtaining a thorough and extended English education. To this is 
appended a course of studies and lectures designed for the qualiBcation of teachers of 
common schools. Daily instruction is given in vocal music. The conimencemeDt is 
held on the second Wednesday in August. 

There are two terms; the fii-st of 21, and the second of 22 weeks. The expenses per 
term, for tuition, f 10 60; for board and washing, $28 50; room rent, $3; sweeping, 
fcc. 50 cents. 

Opportunity for manual labor is furnished to a limited extent. 

HtUgiotu Periodicals. 

The publication of a religious periodical also entered into the plans of the brethren in 
Cincinnati, in their incipient movements to form a Convention ; and when the Convention 
wa!i organized in 1826, a committee was appointed to make arrangements for the pub- 
lication of ** the contemplated paper, should it meet with sufficient patronage." A single 
number, ** The Western Religious Magazine," was subsequently issued at Cincinnati, 
but it did not receive sufficient encouragement. The Convention, in May, 1827, resolved 
to patronize a monthly pamphlet published at Zauesville. under the editorial charge of 
Elder George Sedwick, which continued until June, 1S31. The first number oi the 
** B.iptist Weekly Journal " made its appearance from the press at Cincinnati, July, 1881. 
Subseqtiently it was connected with the Cross and Baptist Banner of Kentucky, and 
from that time bore the name of the Cross and Journal. The same fate attended this 
pH|>er that ha^ attended nine- tenths of the reliicious newspapers of our country. The 
excess of expense over actual income from sub^icriptions collected in six years, ex- 
ceeded $6,tMI0, which was frenerously borne by a few individuals. Its circulation 
at six months was less than 600 — its maximum, afler the accession uf the subscription 
list of the Cross, was 2,800. It is now published at Columbus, on a small imperial 
sheet, at $2 per annum, and sustains itself and its editor at a circulation of about 
1,800. It has proved a right arm to the denomination in Ohio. In January, 1885, 
** The Baptist Mvocate** a monthly periodical, in pamphlet form, was issued from 
the same press as the Cross and Journal. Its object, as its title imported, was to 
adooeate the doctrines, principles, duties and ordinances of the gospel, as held by 
sound Baptists, in distinctk>n from the multiplied erroneous sentiments and practices in 
religion which are propagated. The editors were J. Stevens, S. W. Lynd, J. M. Peck, 
J. S. Wilson, and R. B. C. Howell. It continued two years. 

The Ohio Baptist Foreign Mission and Bible Society is a branch of the Convention, and 
transacts its business during the same annual meeting. Its receipts, the last year, all 
which go to the foreign field, were about $300. A large proportion of the contributions 
for foreign missions* from Cincinnati and other parts of the State, pass directly to the 
treasury of the Board, and are not reported on the books of the Convention. 

A •• Pastoral Conference " has been organized, which holds its meetings at the aame 
time and place as the Convention. It is composed of all pastors and ordained ministers 
of the Baptist denomination in the State, in good standing, who signify their desire to 
become members. Its objVct is the better acquaintance and mutual improvement of the 
members, and consultation for the general advancement of religion. Members are 
appointed annually to prepare and read essays on important subjects. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

A Baptist church, called Snlem, was organized in this country in 1797, then under 
Spanish government and popish authority, by Elder Richard Curtis, of emigrants mostly 
from South Carolina. The opposition of popery drove Mr. Curtis from the field, but he 
soon relumed to his post, and was pastor of the church. Among the early ministers of 
this church, were Elders Curtis, Snodgrass, Cooper. Scarbrough, and Stamply. The 
church flourished for many years, but dissolved in 1833. 

The Mississippi Baptist As.sociation wa.« formed in the south-western part of Mississippi 
about 1807. Mr. Benedict, in 1813, reports its numbers from the minutes as 20 churches, 
18 ministers, and 894 members. In 1815 there were two Associations in this Territory, 
(Mississippi and Flint river,) 46 churches, SO ministers, and 2,348 members. 

A Baptist Convention was formed in 1822, and continued to hold annual meetings for 
six years, when it declined. Another Convention was organized in 1836, which con- 
tinues an active body. The proceedings of ihe annual meeting for 1840, show that the 
following subjects received the attention of the body, and on which reports were made 
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by committees .'—Foreign Minions, Domestic Missions, Sabbath Schools, Education, the 
spiritual weKare of the colored people, Ihe Lord's day. Temperance, the state of religion 
in the churches, and Bible distribution. The project of a history of the Baptists in 
Mississippi, was also entertained. The Treasurer's report shows the following contri- 
butions:— Foreign Missions, $639 86; Domestic Missions, $284 44; American and 
Foreign Bible Society, $871 62; publishing Biirman Bible, $159 05; for Mrs. Wade's 
school in Burmah, $13 56; general purposes, $922 69— total, $2,891 23. 

The Mississippi Baptist Education Society was formed in March, 1835, for the edu- 
cation of ministers of the gospel, and the instruction of youth generally. A subscription 
of $30,000 was soon realized, and a seminary projected and called the Judson Insti- 
tute. From the proceedings of the Convention of 1840, we suppose this society has 
become merged in the Convention. The Judson Institute is located at Middletoo, Carrol 
County, near the geographical centre of the State. It is under the charge of Rev. S. S. 
Lattimore and assistants, with sixty students. Buildings in part are erected. Besides a 
report on the spiritual welfare of the colored population, the following resolutions were 
adopted: — Reaolvedy That we recommend heads of families to be careful to provide 
means by which their servants may receive spiritual or religious instruction. Resolved, 
That we recommend churches and ministers to make suitable arrangements for a portion 
of the services of the sanctuary to be directed especially to the colored population, with 
a view to the promotion of their spiritual welfare. 

In 1837, '^, the South-western Luminary was published on a newspaper sheet, 
monthly, at Natchez, and circulated amongst the churches. 

LOUISIANA. 
We have no specific information of the origin of Baptist churches in Louisiana. 
Several chorches of the Missis^iippi Association are in this State. The Louisiana and 
Concord Associations are chiefly on the west side of the Mississippi river. In the aggre- 

Ste they have about 20 churches, 10 ministers, and 850 members. A Baptist Home 
issiooary Society was formed in 1835, and made some progress. Several itinerant 
missionaries were employed in 1886 and '87. 

In May, 1889, a meeting was held at Columbus, Miss., and the 8outh-toe$tem Bapti$t 
Home Mission Society was organized, the specific object of which is to promote the 
preaching of the gospel in the South-western States and Texas. 

ARKANSAS. 

In 1818 a small Baptist church was constituted on Fourche k Thomas, Laurence 
County, (then Missouri Territory,) of 12 members. Elders Benjamin Clark and Jesse 
James were ministers there. The next year Elder J. P. Edwards made a missionary 
tour to this region, and aided in organizing another small church. Very little progress 
was made for several years. In 1828, Elder David Orr of Cape Girardeau County, Mo. 
made an excursion to Arkansas, on Spring river, and found the whole country destitute 
of Baptist preaching, and but very little from other denominations. The word preached 
^ him took eflfect ; he formed a church on Spring river, and baptized eleven converts. 
Tbe next spring, 1829, Mr. Orr removed his family to Arkansas, and during that summer 
organized two more churches. The Spring River Association was formed of five churches 
In October, 1829. For two years past, some unpleasant divisions have gotten amongst 
the churches and ministers in this Association. Some twelve or fifteen years since, a 
number of Baptists, with several preachers, emigrated from Illinoifi to Washington 
County, in the north western part of the State, where several churches and an Asso- 
ciation has been organized. A Baptist church was gathered a few years since at Little 
Rock, but it met with difficulty from the Campbell heresy. There are several churches 
in this part of the State. In the country bordering on Red river, a number of Baptist 
churches have been formed, and an Association called Saline organized. 

The Methodist is the most numerous denomination in this State. In 1839, the Arkansas 
Conference numbered 4,705 white members, 820 colored, and 1,216 Indians. The most 
of the latter were in the Indian Territory west of the State. The Conference was 
divided into 6 districts, 35 circuits, and 8 mission circuits and stations. There were 64 
circuit, and 92 local preachers. The Cumberland Presbyterians rank next in numbers, 
and the Baptists next. This State presents a wide field of destitution, and the people are 
anxious lor ministers to come into their borders. 

MICHIGAN. 
This State lies almost wholly on the eastern waters, and can hardly be classed with 
Western States. New York has sent out a large proportion of Baptist emigrants to 
this new Sute. The first church was formed in 1624. In ten years about 60 churches 
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had been raised up. A mlasioaary aociety was formed io 1881, which, in 1885, reported 
$447 88 expended. The Baptist Convention of Michigan was organi'^&ed the same year. 
It operates lilce other State Conventions in the various objects of Christian benevolence. 
The Treasurer's report for 1840, shows receipts for Home Missions^ $328 08 ; Foreign 
Missions, $204 34; American and Foreign Bible Society, $42 43; other purposes, $4 86 
— total, $679 71. Some efiorts have been made to establish a literary and theological 
institution. 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 

It is within half a dozen years that the first Baptist church was formed in this 
Territory. In Octot>er, 1838, delegates from the churches of Rochester, Southport, 
Milwaukee, Lisbon, Sheboygan, Jefferson, and Salem convened at Milwaukee, and 
orgiinized the first Baptist Association of Wisconsin. This body attends to missions, and 
all other benevolent operations, and exerts a valuable influence in the Territory. Some 
of its ministers are itinerant missionaries. It is compo«ed of 10 churches, 6 ordained 
ministers, 1 licentiate, and 295 memt>ers, and reports 68 baptized for 1840. 

There are several small churches, scattered over the Territory, not yet connected 
with any Association, and which are included in our summary table of Wisconsin. 
Population of this Territory for 1840, 30,747. 

IOWA. 

This Territory (with the exception of the lead mines at Dubuque) commenced settling 
in 1883. Its rapid growth is unparalleled even in the prolific West. At the census of 
1840, the |)opulation exceeded 43,000. The Baptists formed the first religious society in 
1834, on Long Creek, Desmoines County, a few miles from Burlington. Another church 
was gathered on Rock Creek, in the same County, in 1835. The Iowa Baptist Asso- 
ciation was organized of three churches in 1839, and another Association, name unknown, 
anti-mission in character, was formed the same year. The Iowa Association consists of 
6 churches, 8 preachers, and 91 members. There are also churches at Dubuque, 
Camanche, Davenport, and several others, scattered over the Territory, and which are 
included in our summary table. Wisconsin and Iowa are important missionary fields, 
and demand the attentk>n of the denomination in the Eastern States. 



GENERAL CONVENTION OF WESTERN BAPTISTS. 

In 1838, brethren in Cincinnati, after holding private correspondence with ministera 
and laymen through the Western States, issued an invitation and circular address for 
a general convention of western Baptists. This brought together a large number of 
brethren. Thirty-six ministers, and sixty-four lay brethren, from the States of Ohk>, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and nine delegates from the eastern States, and the 
Rev. Mr. Wade, missionary, from Burmah, assembled in Cincinnati, and continued six 
davs in harmonious consultation. The subjects of preaching the gospel, benevolent 
efiorts in general, Foreign and Home Missions, Sunday schools and Bible classes, tem- 
perance, religious periodicals, the circulation of religious books and tracts, Bible societies 
and distribution, and an educated ministry, received special consideration, and reports 
were made on each subject. The proceedings and reports were published in a pamphlet 
of 80 pages, and 1,000 copies circulated amongst the churches in the great Valley. 

At the session of 1834, 40 ministers from the States of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Western Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania, 
and nine from the Eastern States, and a large number of lay brethren, appeared in Con- 
vention. Committees reported on Home Missions, Foreign Missions, ministerial education, 
Bible distribution, tract distribution, Sunday schools and Bible classes, the influence of 
the press, and the establishment of a central theological seminary for the Western Valley. 
The result of the last subject was the organization of the " Western Baptist Education 
Society.** The Board of this Society subsequently purchased a valuable tract of land, 
adjoining Covington, Ky., and opposite Cincinnati, laid off* and sold lots, and have realized 
funds so as to lay the foundation for a Theological Semiic art. Spacious buildings 
have been put up and nearly completed, and the institution is expected to go into opera- 
tion in another year. 

The principal object of the Western Convention has been to difluse intelligence, 
awaken up the churches to effort in each State, hold personal intercourse, and bring out 
more union and mutual co-operation in the denomination throughout the great Valley. 
The ministers and brethren who came op from the Western States felt their Intellectual 
powers quickened and their hearts enlarged, and carried back an impulsive spirit, which 
has been felt by Uie denomination throughout this wide field. The object of the Con- 
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▼ention was to encoarafre by all lawful means missions, both foreign and domestic, edu- 
cation of the ministry, Sunday schools and Bible classes, religious periodicals, and all 
other ofcjects warranted by the gospel. With one exception, its sessions have been 
annual, and while brethren have expressed with great frankness, their different opinions 
on modes of action, not an instance of unpleasant collision of feeling or of action has 
happened. The three last sessions have been held in Louisville, Kv. In 1840, the 
Convention put into action the " Western Baptist Historical Soeieiy, Its object is to 
collect and preserve materials for Baptist history and biography in the Western and South- 
western States. At the recent Convention, June, 1841, the ** Western Baptist Puhlp' 
cation and Stmday School Society** was organized, and the Convention, having accom- 
plished the purposes of its existence, was dissolved. The Publication Society is intended 
to co-operate with the American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society in sus- 
taining a general agency, and in circulating religious books and tracts, and to supply 
Sunday loiools through the Gbbat Yallet of thb Wbst. 



GENERAL SUMMARY VIEW 

OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES, 

WITH BRIEF NOTES ON THE SEVERAL TABLES. 

[By Rev. Kurut Baboocx, Jb., D. D., Pooghkaeptie, N. Y.] 

TABLE I. 

Shaming the nmmhmr of jStsoeiatioiu, ChtreheSt MinUlera oriaintd Md lieensedt Bttptismtt and CStm- 
mumuants, in each State and Territory ^ in the year 1840. Chi^yfrom actual retmmt in eaid year, toith 
ear^kliy made from the best mvtcw, where eueh retime failed, 

iMoet. UiMMO. BUPrio. Baptlwd Commv- 



KATNE, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 




11 
6 


5 


VERMONT, 




9 








11 


9 


CSONNBCTICUT, 
RHODE ISLAND, 




6 


7 




1 


8 


NEW YORK, 




41 


10 


NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 




5 
15 


9 

7 


DELAWARE, 




1 




MARYLAND, (includinf 
Ck>lafDbia, N. & E. of the 


the DItt. of 
> Potomac) 


4 


8 


VIR6INIA,(ineltMlififthi 


» remaininf 


31 




part of tho District of Columbia,) ( 




N6RTH CAROLINA, 




S9 




SOUTH CAROLINA, 




13 




GEORGIA, 




34 




ALABAMA, 




30 




Mias|}«SIPPI, 




12 




KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, 




49 






49 




OHIO. 




33 




INDIANA, 




31 




ILLINOIS, 




30 




MICHIGAN, 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 


4 

1 




IOWA TERRITORY, 




2 




MISSOURI, 




93 




ARKANSAS, 




4 




liOUISIANA, 




3 





Obmelm. 


MIoMen. 


talm. 


Bicaota. 


S61 


214 


2,949 


90,490 


103 


89 


1,049 


^^1 


135 


98 


864 


11,101 


913 


199 


2,639 


26,311 


103 


106 


459 


11,725 


50 


56 


583 


7,831 


775 


789 


7,613 


79.455 


73 


69 


1,153 


9,008 


939 


179 


9,467 


90,856 


9 


4 


8 


996 


44 


95 


767 


9,390 


519 


361 


5,838 


61,504 


511 


953 


9,303 


99.330 


371 


189 


9,620 


34,704 


679 


319 


5,958 


48,309 


506 


306 


3,636 


33,189 


166 


109 


400 


7337 


793 


380 


9,1183 


61.049 


653 


459 


9.341 


32000 


495 


S99 


3,664 


21,579 


417 


260 


1,541 


16,234 


348 


954 


1,099 


11,018 


75 


59 


388 


3.209 


15 


11 


65 


455 


19 


8 


30 


300 


979 


160 


1,«K) 


10.950 


34 


25 


200 


810 


30 


15 


200 


930 



ToUl, 473 7,846 5,266 60,9e6 579,136 

To make these returns complete, as a full exhibit of the number of American 
Baptists at the present time, there should be added, — 

Probable net gain to tbe al>ove churches for the laft year, . . . , 38.964 

Total Dumber in Briimh America, . 36,274 

Free-will Bnptiitit in I he United Statea, . 47.217 

Soveolb-day Buptiiti in do. ........ 6,000 

700,591 

The Campbellites or «« Reformers," are estimated by Mr. Campbell at from 150.000 
to 200,000 communicants. And the " Christ-ian Societies," with some smaller bodies 
under different names, who strictly adhere to '* the baptism of believers only by immer* 
8ioo," probably amount to as many more. 
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NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 

Ample and satisfactory returns have been obtained for the construction of the abore 
Table, so far as the first eleven States embraced In It are concerned. Reliance has been 
ehiefly placed for Virginia on the investigations of the Indefatifpible and accurate General 
Agent of the General Assoeiation of Virginia, the Rev. Eli Ball. It is believed that the 
numbers above given for that State are a much nea^r approximation to exact accuracy, 
than any hitherto published. The minutes of about two thirds of the Associations in 
North Carolina have been obtained for the year 1840. With these and older minutes of 
the remaining Associations In the State, aided by the investif^titions of President Walt, of 
Wake Forest College, and Dr. S. J. Wheeler, of M urfreesborough, the computation bu 
been carefully made, and is probably very near exactness. 

In South Carolina returns have been obuined from all the Associatfoos bat three, 
and these have been allowed a proportional gain, from former returns. So that there is 
▼ery great reason to be satislied that accuracy has been closely approximated. 

In Georgia, by the assistance of Prof. Sherwood, (now President elect of the College in 
Alton, Illinois,) I have obtained returns and estimates which cannot vary iar from the 
exact numbers. 

A very complete view of the Baptists in Alabama for 1838-S9 was publbbed in the 
last volume of the American Quarterly Register, page 816. Returns have since been 
•ecured from nearly one-half of the Associations for 1840, and the remainder, by the aid 
of Rev. J. Hartwell, President of the State Convention, have been estimated, with tolera- 
ble accuracy, no doubt, from the data above mentioned. 

The returns from Mississippi have been copied from the last minutes of their State 
Convention ; and though thousht to be defective, in sltowing a number aoinewbat less 
ti)an actually exists, I have preferred not to alter. 

The renuiioing eUnen States and TerritoriiM are given according to the retumi 
secured by the Rev. J. M. Peck of Illinois, which having been presented by him before 
the General Convention of Western Baptists at Louiaville, in June last, and carefully 
examined and corrected, are more worthy of confidence than any former statement 
His own remark is, that '* the number of ministers and of baptisms are unquestionably 
underrated.** 

It has been found impracticable, in many cases, to preserve the distinctioa between 
ordained and licensed ministers, and therefore, for the sake of uniformity, they are 
enumerated together throughout the Table. Licentiates probably compose about one 
§everUh of the whole number returned as ministers ; and another seventh would not be 
an unreasonable estimate, as the number of ministers superannuated, seculariied, or in 
other ways withdrawn from labor as pastors or evangelists. 

The number of Associations, as shown in the total of the above Table, is too large. 
This results from numbering the same Association twice, or in some instances more tmin 
twice, when portions of its constituent churches are in different States. In every such 
instance, though the Association is counted in each State, where any considerable portion 
of its churches are found — the churches themselves are only enumerated m thetr own 
StaU. 

A strong desire has been expressed that an estimate should be attempted of the whole 
number oi population which may be reckoned as belonging to the denomination. For the 
last thirty years at least, this purpose has been steadily kept in view, and various attempts 
have been made to secure something like general accuracy in such a computation. 
There must of necessity, however, be great difficulty and uncertainty in any such ratk> 
as may be fixed upon for determining this number. In 1812 the Rev. Mr. Benedict, 
the historian of the denomination, after travelling throughout the country, and cor- 
responding very extensively, felt and expressed a confident conviction, that the number 
of Baptist adherents was to the number of communicants as 7 to 1. Others whose oppor- 
tunities of observation have been confined chiefly to the Northern and Middle States, 
and who have for years made accurate investigations both in oar cities, and in country 
congregations, have found the ratio varying from 6 to 4 adherents to every communicant. 
The brevity requisite in these notes will not admit the adequate discussion of this subject, 
and we hope to see it attempted in some other form in the pages of the Register. For 
reasons which it is not necessary here to enumerate, we are satisfied that the communi- 
cants in the Baptist denomination bear a smaller proportion to the whole number of 
adherents than in most others in our country. Still we would not rate the adherents 
higher than 4) to 1 communicant. A column will be added to the following Table, 
showin|; the proportion of the entire Baptist populatkm in each State and Territory at 
that ratio. 
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NOTES ON THE COMPARATIVE TABLE. 

The general design of this Table will be readily apprehended. It proposes to present 
to the eye in a single view, the entire statistical suiiiinary of the deoorainatlon in the 
United States for the last 66 years. To secure such a generalization within convenient 
limits, it has been necessary to condense and abridge as far possible. General and com- 
parative, rather than minute accuracy has been aimed at ; and yet it is hoped that as an 
approximation to completeness and perfection, it will be found considerably in advance 
of all former attempts, in reference to the Baptists, or any other of the principal denomina- 
tions in our country. A few explanatory statements are necessary for limiting or quali- 
fying a portion of the returns in the Table. 

1. The returns of the first period, so far as the number of churches are concerned, are 
as accurate as existing records can make them ; but the number of ministere and of mem- 
bera are chiefly estimates ; not made at random, indeed, but still with no more than a 
tolerable degree of correctness. 

2. The returns of the second period are chiefly from Asplund's first Register, and ara 
more full ; i. e. they embrace more comprehensively all that are called Baptists, — Free- 
will, Six-principle, and Seventh-day Baptists, — than will be found in either of the other 
periods. This will account for the fact that in Rhode Island, for instance, the returns 
for thb period are larger than they appear twenty yeara afterward. The indefiniteness 
of the heading of this period, (1790-92) and of the following one, (1810-12) cannot be 
avoided, as the returns, note:*, and other information relied on for cooDpleting these 
periods, run through parts ol those years. 

8. The columns showing the average annual gain per cent in each period, refer only 
to the number of communicants; but they can easily be constructed by any interested 
investi^tor, for churches and ministera. Minute exactness has not been aimed at, as the 
comparison is all that is sought. Vulgar fractions have been employed instead of decimal, 
as more universally and easily intelligible. They have not been carried lower than 1-5, 
as that seemed sufficiently accurate for the purpose ; and the aim has been to give the 
nearest fifth, whether above or below. It is quite possible that some mistakes may be 
found either in the estimates or typography ; but the materials are given in the table for 
their correction. 

4. Side by side, and immediately following the average annual gain of communicants 
in the la«*t period, is exhibited the average annual gain of population in the several States. 
This last has been copied from an analysis of the last United States' census, which is 
presumed to be correct. 

6. The final column presents an approximation only to accuracy, in giving the pro- 
portion of Baptist population, to the whole population — reckoned as 4^ adherents to every 
communicant. (See Notes on the preceding Table.) Even if this ratio should be found 
tolerably correct on a general average, it may he very erroneous in its application to some 
particular States. It is here presented in the hope of arousing inquiry, and stimulating to 
more persevering and systematic endeavors to secure ultimate correctness. The entire 
number of American Baptist communicants at this time, including Free-will and Seventh- 
day Baptists, and excluding those in British America, as shown in the preceding Table, is 
about 670,000. This multiplied into 5^ = 3,685,000 ; Baptist population in the United 
Sutes. Including Campbellites, Christ-ians, &c. 1,000,000 X 54 = 5,500,000. 



TABLE III. 

Osnaral Religimu Betuvolene* of the Denomination for tk« fear 1840-41. 

Baptift Foreign Mimion Board, organized in 1814, ^fiil ^f^ 

Baptist Publication and S. S. Society, orsanized (under another name) 1824, 19,165 lli^ 

Baptiflt Home Minion Society, organized in I8.')3, 49,965 ^>^ 

American and Foreign Bible Society, organized in 1836, 96,304 Sl^tW 
Minifterial Education, (no general organizntion,) there wae received and > 

expended for this object in New England and New York, about ) 90,000 ^*^ 

In all the other States, (by eatimato.) 90,000 90,00^ 

Total, $004,595 $919,994 
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THE TRUMBULL FAMILY. 

Iff giviag a thoit Sketch, in oor last namber, of the Life of the first (Governor 
Tramball, we stated that there is a singular confusion in the accounts of the origin, etc. 
of the Tnimbull family. By comparing the accounts together, we were enabled to 
correct sereral errors. Through the kindness of a friend in Connecticut, we can now 
make a number of additional corrections. We are also supplied with some new infor- 
mation. The sketch in the National Portrait Gallery, on which we relied in part, 
appears to be very imperfect, where it is not erroneous. There seems to be little doubt, 
that the name of the original ancestor of the family was John, and that he settled in 
Rotoley, not in Ipswich. He appears to have been made freeman in 1640. His son 
John, (who was a lieutenant and a deacon,) removed to Suffield. He had three sons, 
John, Joseph, and Benoni. 

JoHR had a son John, who was minister at Watertown. The author of McFmgal, 
etc. was the son of the Watertown clergyman. 

Joseph, the second son of John of Suffield, settled in Lebanon as a merchant. His 
0on, the first Governor, appears to have been born in the autumn of 1710, not in June, 
according to some of the accounts. Allen's Biographical Dictionary mentions, that his 
wife, who was Miss Robinson, was a descendant of John Robinson, of Leyden. This, 
we are informed, is not an ascertained fact, though pains have been taken to determine 
it The same authority states that his son, (the second Governor Trumbull,) had no 
children. He had three daughters, but no son. His daughters were Faith, wife of 
Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. of Hartford ; Harriet, wife of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of 
Tale College; and Maria, former wife of Henry Hudson, Esq. of Hartford. The two 
eldest are living. Maria left one son, Jonathan Trumbull Hudson, of Alton, 111. who 
graduated at Yale College in 1824. 

BxN05i Trumbull, the youngest son of John of Suffield, removed firom Suffield, and 
settled in the parish of Gilead in Hebron. He was a merchant and fanner. He died 
in Hebron, leaving a son, and perhaps other children not known. Behjamin, son of 
the last named, was bom, and spent most of his life in Hebron. His father, in his old 
age, resided with him. Benjamin was a farmer. He had two sons and five daughters. 
The sons were Benjamin and Asaph. AAer the death of his first wife, by whom be 
had these children, he married a widow Loomis, of Bolton. He then went to Bolton to 
reside, where he deceased. 

Bkn jAMiir Trumbull, D. D., eldest son of the preceding, is the well known historian 
of Connecticut He had seven children, two sons and five daughters. One son and 
one daughter died in infancy. Another daughter died young, though afler marriage. 
She left no children. The remaining daughters were married and had families. 

BxirjAMiir Trumbull, the son of the last named, graduated at Yale College, in 1790, 
studied law, and settled in the practice of the profession in Colchester, Ct., where he 
still resides. He has several times represented that town in the general assembly ; has 
been Judge of Probate, Justice of the Peace, etc. He has had, by one wife, who is still 
living, seven sons, and four daughters. One son and one daughter died in infancy ; 
and another daughter in the 17th year of her age. The two surviving daughters live 
with their father. Three of his sons reside in Michigan, and three in Illinois. 

AsAPB Trumbitll, brother of the Rev. Dr. Trumbull, was a farmer, and lived and 
diecl in the parish of Gilead in Hebron, on the farm that belonged to his fiither and 
grandfiither. He had a numerous family of sons and daughters. One of his sons lived 
on the same farm until a few yean since, when he sold it, and removed to Ohio, where 
be died in 1840. The three sisters of Benjamin and Asaph all married farmers, and 
left families. 
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SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In our last number, p. 79, we inserted some facts in relation to the state of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 1840. We now subjoin a few details in respect 
to their condition in 1841. In the University of Oxford, the first column denotes the 
total number on the books of each college ; and the second, those who are members of 
convocation. In the University of Cambridge, the first column shows the total number 
on the boards of each college ; and the second, the number of those who are members 
of the senate. 
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914 


509 


Trinity, 


1,747 


976 


BrtaeoHioM, 


399 


893 


St. Jobo*f , 


1,149 


994 


Exet«r, 


340 


159 


Queen's, 


334 


133 


Oriel, 


336 


168 


Caiut, 


988 


140 


Baltiol, 


^ 


151 


Corpat Chriflti, 


959 


108 


aiMtn%, 


303 


180 


Cbriat%, 


925 


113 


Trloilj, 


S64 


193 


Catherine Hall, 


sao 


88 


Wad bam, 


S67 


98 


Emmanuel, 


913 


112 


Pt. John*f , 


250 


136 


St. Peter's, 


909 


97 


Worceator, 


847 


113 


JesuB, 


191 


84 


UDlveraKy, 


S38 


119 


Magdalene, 


189 


84 


ftaibrolw, 


180 


109 


Clare Hall, 


168 


83 


Mafdaleo, 


174 


136 


Trinity UaU, 


138 


49 


Magdalen UaU, 


173 


49 


rwmbroke, 


131 


48 


New College, 


158 


76 


King*., 


110 


81 


Xijcoln, 


151 


71 


Sidney, 


97 


48 


*ton. 


149 


70 


Downing, 


56 


30 


J(^^, 


135 


55 






U 


Oetpai, 


198 


99 








All Soola, 


107 


83 


Total, 


5,709 


2,873 


Bu Edmand Hall, 


99 


59 


Oxford, 


5,515 


2,799 


Bt. Mary Hall, 


74 


93 








New Ion Hall, 


64 


4 


ToUl, 


11,917 


6,^ 


01. Albao Hall, 


96 


8 








Total, 


5,515 


2.799 









Messrs. Bagster 6l Sons of London intend publishing a complete Polyglot Bible, 
embracing all such languages of the Holy Scriptures, whether entire or fragmentary, 
with such critical addenda, and such grammatical and other apparatus, as may be con- 
sidered necessary for a Polyglot Bible of the most perfect description ; including all 
which is valuable in the Complutensian Polyglot, the Antwerp Polyglot, Le Jay*s Paris 
Polyglot, and Brian Walton's London Polyglot Nearly two centuries have passed 
•iace Walton finished his great work. In this long period, much that will add to the 
Talue and interest of a Polyglot Bible, has been brought to light by the researches of 
«cholars. The finglish Hexapla firom the same publishers is nearly ready. They are 
pvtpariag for publication the Biblia Polyglotta Ecclesie, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Frederick IlifiT, D. D. 

Mr. Catlin has nearly ready for publication, in two volumes royal octavo, his Man- 
ners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians, with 400 illustrations of 
their manners, customs, costume, etc., etched and outlined from his original paintings 
now ezhibitiiig in London. Mr. Catlin travelled eight years among the Indians, and 
visited forty-eigkt dififerent tribes, consisting of 400,000 souls. Being professionally 
an artist* he took his canvass and brushes with him, and returned with 500 paintingf 
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in oil, made in every instance by his own hand from nature ; 300 of which are portraitB 
of chiefs, warriors, etc. 

The electro-magnectic power has been soocessfolly applied to printing. The machine 
is very ingenioos, and exhibits the extraordinary power of directing the typographical 
process at a great distance flrom the place where it is actually performed. A valuable 
discovery has, also, been made, by which lithography can be effectively used ibr the 
purpose of transferring any lithographic drawing to dbdna-ware, porcelain, etc. 

R U88I A. 
The principal Universities in Russia, at the beginning of 1841, contained 2,300 
students, and 282,890 volumes in their libraries, distributed as follows : viz. 

Students, Ltbmries. 

Cracow, 400 36,682 

Oorpat, 500 64,776 

Kasan, 200 34,748 

Kicw, 100 52,157 

Moscow, 700 65,927 

St. Petersburg, 400 28,000 

The Roman Catholics in Russia amount to 202,608 persons. They have 61 convents, 
containing 1,894 monks; 51 nunneries, containing 660 nuns; 1,231 churches, and 
1,176 chapels. The Armenians possess 619 churches, and 310 chapels, (to which 
belong 1,307 priests,) and 40 convents, containing 133 monks and 31 nuns. The 
Lutherans have 902 churches, to which 484 priests are attached. The Jews have 586 
synagogues, and 2,377 temples, to which 955 rabbles and 2,097 elders are attached. 
The Mohammedans have 5,296 mosques, and 1,457 priests. The Calmucs have 76 
temples for the worship of Buddism. The rest of the population of this immense 
empire belong to the Greek church. 

GERMANY. 

The celebrated Life of Jesus by Dr. David F. Strauss, which was published leveral 
years since, has drawn out innumerable replies, and has directed the attention of evan- 
gelical writers to the historical evidences of Christianity, more earnestly than it has 
been for many years. At the same time, it is felt, that no answer, sufficiently able, has 
been made to the attack. Though such writers as Tholuck, Neander, Ullmann, etc. 
have brought out replies, yet no complete antidote for the poison has yet been furnished. 
Dr. Strauss*s last work, *<The Christian Doctrines illustrated in their Historical 
Development and in opposition with Modem Science,'* will not create the sensation 
nor work the mischief which the previous publication did. It contains, says an able 
writer in the last Foreign Quarterly, subtleties fully worthy of the reputation of the 
society of Jesuits, or Spinoza's absurdest vagaries and speculations. One passage was 
shown to three distinguished native professors, all University men, and all declared 
their inability to explain it Still, parts of it manifbst much acuienees and the most 
wily sophistry. 

The Leipsic Easter Catalogue contains 4,513 books that have been already published* 
and 424 that will be published in the course of the present year. The former were 
published by 527 booksellers; 74 Leipsic houses issued 660 works. The whole number 
of works published in Austria amounts to a little more than one third of what were 
published in the little kingdom of Saxony. 

A new edition of the works of Jacob Bdhme, in six volumes, is in the process of pub- 
lication. Prof. Haupt has commenced a periodical, entitled <* Journal for German 
Antiquities." Its contents are principally philological. Jacob and William Grimm , 
Beneke, and other eminent scholars, are among the contributors. Louis PhiUipe has 
conferred the cross of the legion of honor on Jacob Grimm. It is stated that the King 
of Pmssia has commissioned Von Bolow to propose to the Diet at FkankloKt, that 
VOL. XIV. 25 
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ioienttfio workf , and all volomes containing a oertain nnmber of wheeU, shall be pub- 
lished witlioat being subjected to the censorship. It is only recently, that Tiaiting cards 
have been freed from the inspection of the censor. Prof. Scholl haa brought to Berlin 
drawings of the statues and other works of art which have been diacoTered in the 
Tioinity of the Parthenon, daring the excarations ezeonted by order of the present 
goTemment of Greece, since 1835. SchoU is about to publish the jooraal of his feUow 
traveller, the lamented Ottfried Moller. 

The first part of a new edition of Schraid's Greek Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment, has been published at Leipsic, under the care of C. Bruder. Two parts of a 
Work, by Prof. Petermann of Leipsic, under the following title, have been published— 
" Porta linguarum Oiientalium, or Elements of Syriao, Chaldee, Arabic, 8am a ritan| 
Ethiopic, Armenian, etc. Grammar, fitted to the studies of youth." 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

Jin Bistorical Sketch of Fall River from 1620 to the present time; tcith nciicef of Free- 
town and Tiverton; in three discourses , delivered Jan, 24, 18419 ^ Orin JPbwUr, 
M. A.f Pastor of the First Congregational Church, in Fail River, pp. 64. 

Off the 3d of July, 1656, the general court of Plymouth Colony granted to several 
freemen a tract of land, a part of which is now Fall Biver. A warranty deed was given 
by Massasoit and other Indians to the whites on the 2d of April, 1659. The purchas- 
ers were freemen in the towns to which they severally belonged. Hence the town, 
when it was incorporated, was called Freetown. The first settlers were principally 
fixun Plymouth, Marshfield and Scituate. iThe early names were Cudworth, Borden, 
Brightman, Cbace, Davis, Durfee, Hathaway, Morton, Read, Terry and Winalow, 
Freetown was incorporated in 1683. Tiverton, lying south of Freetown, was purchased 
for about 3,666 dollars. It was incorporated in 1694. In 1740, Tiverton was set ofifto 
Rhode Island. In 1747, a line was run, by which a tract of land, including all the water 
power, which was previously in Tiverton, has since belonged to Freetown or FaU 
River. The town of Fall River was set off from Freetown, and incorporated Feb., 1803, 
by the name of Fall River. In 1804, the name was changed to Troy. In 1834, it was 
changed again to Fall River. Including land and water, it has an area of about 17,571 
acres. Fall River, on which the village is built, commences its fall, when within 150 
rods of tide water, and descends upon an inclined plane, 132 feet On this inclined 
plane stand the manufactories and other buildings containing the machinery propelled 
by water-power. The first cotton manufactory was built in 1813. The population in 
1840 was 6,738. The valuation of real and personal estate in the same year was 
$2,989,468. In this town there is a quarry of beautiful granite. 

Mr. William Way was teacher and preacher in Freetown from Feb. 4, 1704, to Jan. 
21, 1707. He waa probably not ordained as a pastor. Subsequently Mr. Aveiy and 
Rev. Recompence Wadsworth preached in the town. A meeting-house was com- 
pleted in 1714. Rev. Thomas Creaghead was empbyed as a preacher from 1715 to 
1721. For 25 years subsequently, the town was destitute of the stated ministrations of 
the gospel. The chief obstacle to the settlement of a minister was the opposition of a ^ 
part of the people to the payment of a regular salary. A Congregational church was 
organized Sept. 30, 1747. Rev. Silas Brett, of Easton, was ordained the first pastor, 
Deo, 2, 1747. Mr. Brett was supported by voluntary contributions. He labored faith- 
folly about 30 years. He was dismissed at the beginning of the Revolution. He died 
at Easton, April 17, 1791, aged 75. The church never had another pastor, and afler- 
wnrds beeame extinct. 

The first church in Tiverton was formed Aug. 20, 1746. The first pastor was Rev. 
QthBiel Ciunpbeill,of Plympton, who was installed Oct 1, 1746, and died Oct 15, 1778, 
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ngeA S^ The sabseqnent pMtora were Rev. John Brings, 1791—1801 ; ReT. Benjamin 
Whitmore, 1815—1816; Her. Ebenexer Colman, 1818—1823 ; Rev. Jonathan Knight, 
1828 — ^1696. The present paotor. Re?. Isaac Jones, commenced his labors Feb. 18, 
1838. 

The first Congregational church in Fall River was organized Jan. 9, 1816. It was 
composed of five members. For several years, the church were supplied by mission- 
aries. A house for public worship was dedicated in Feb. 1823. The first pastor, Rev. 
Augostos B. Reed, was ordained July 2, 1823. He was dismissed Aug. 3, 1825. Rev. 
Thomas M. Smith was histalled Nov. 1, 1826, and was dismisMd April 27, 1831. The 
present pastor. Rev. Orin Fowler, previously of Plainfield, Ct was installed July 7, 
1831. A new house of worship was dedicated Nov. 21, 1832. The cost was $16,000. 
The number of members added to the church, since Mr. Fowler's settlement, is 336. 
The whole number admitted to the church is 471, of whom 23 only have died. The 
number of fiunilies connected with the 11 congregations in Fall River la 1,110. The 
number of members in eight of the churches is 1,875. 

The preceding facts have been condensed from the discourse of Mr. Fowler, which 
is characterized by thorough investigation and minute accuracy. 

T\oo Discourses, ddwered in Westminster, Ms,, June 13, 1841, on dosing his pastoral 
labors in that place. By Cyrus Mann, pp. 39. 

The texts on which these sermons ai« founded, afe Acts zz. 27, « For I have not 
riionned to declare unto you all the counsel of God ; '* and Acts zz. 32, " And now 
brethren, I commend yon to God and the word of his grace, which is able to build yon 
vp, and to give you an inheritance among all them which are sanctified.'* In the first 
discourse, Mr. Mann considers the trials of faithfbl ministers of the gospel, and why 
tbey must not shun to declare the whole counsel of God ; in the second, the object of 
commending churches and people to God, and why ministers should do this when 
parting from them. In the last discourse, a variety of interesting facts are recorded. 
Daring the 26 years of Mr. Mann's settlement over the church, more than 550 persons 
in the town died. Seven or eight revivals of religion were experienced. More than 
600 members were added to the church in his ministry. The church was embodied 
Oct 20,* 1740. No ecclesiastical council is known to have been convened in the place 
lor more than 76 years, except the one for Mr. Mann*s ordination. His ministry and 
that of his immediate predecessor lasted between 76 and 77 years. The sermons are 
fall of important truth, and are composed in a style well fitted to the solemn occasion 
on which they were preached. 

Twmty-fifik AnasHol Report of the Jhneriean Bible Society, presented May 13, 1841, 9oith 
on Appendiz, etc. pp. 184. 

The receipts of this Society, from all sources, during the year, were $118,860 41, of 
which $57,019 62 were in payment for books, and $9,747 77 were legacies. The 
remaining sum was free donations. The whole number of Bibles and TestamentB 
printed was 166,875. The aggregate, since the formation of the Society, is 2,795^698. 
The Board of Managers have lately appointed Rev. Edmund S. Janes Financial Secretary. 
Rev. Sylvester Holmes is General Agent for the Eastern States, and Rev. Mr. Sehon, of 
Cincinnati, for the Western. By the agency of the Rev. Simeon Calhoun in the 
Levant, firom 1836 to 1840, about 29,000 copies of the Bible have been circulated. He 
has just returned to this interesting field of labor. 

Tko SscetOeenth AnmuU Report of tke American Sunday School VnUm, MayISi, 1841. 
pp.40. 

The total amount of donations received by the Union, during the last year, wm 
$14,859 51; for sales of books, $55,506 37; total, $60,765 88. The ezeass of the ex. 
penditures over the leoeipis was $5;B10 4a In ocder to bring the operations of the 
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Society within a nSs and manageable compaas, the Board have dbcontinued all hot 
three of the foreign depositoriea ; all sales on commission and credit ; and reduced the 
expenses of the Home Department, chiefly in salaries, to the amount of ^,000. A 
variety of interesting facts and important suggestions are crowded into this Report. 

Second Annual Report of the Foreign Evangelical Society ; presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing ^ held in the Mercer Street Churchy J^ew York, May 11, 1841. pp. 70. 

The sum of ^10,464 43, were devoted by the Society, during the past ye^r, to the 
Evangelical Societies of France and Geneva, to the American Swiss Committee at Fit- 
ris, to the Swiss mission and mission house in Canada, etc. The fields of this Society's 
operations are mainly in France and Canada. Some attention has been paid to Sweden, 
Russia, Norway, Denmark, and other countries. The Report contains some valuable 
observations on the religious condition of Europe, and the reasons which exist to hope 
for a favorable change ere long. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., is President 
of this Society ; Rev. E. N. Kirk, and Rev. Robert Baird, Secretaries; and W. W. 
Chester, Esq., Treasurer. 

The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod, loith sovereign Antidotes for every ease. 
By the Rev. Thomas Brooks, of London, 1669. Boston : Seth Goldsmith. 1841. 

This little Treatise has been held in high esteem in the mother country, for its sound 
practical adaptation to the case of Christians in affliction, as we perceive &om the ftct 
of its being re-printed in 1826, by the London Tract Society. It is now for the first 
time given to the American public, at the instance of the Rev. Neheraiah Adams, of 
this city, who says in an introductory note, " I would go fiur to find another book which 
would excite the same interest with which I first read this volume ;" and adds : 
" It is with great pleasure that I think of the instruction and consolation which it will 
afford to many of the sons and daughters of sorrow." 

Annual Report of the Board of Missions of the Oeneral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, m the United States of America, May, 1841. pp. 48. 

The whole number of missionaries and agents employed, or aided by the Board dur- 
ing the year, has been 272 ; the number of congregations and missionary districts sup- 
plied by the missionaries, is not less than 700 ; 153 missionaries were in commission at 
the beginning of the year, 120 have been new appointments; the missionaries have la- 
bored in twenty-three States and Territories ; the amount of labor performed has ex- 
ceeded 200 years. The additions to the churches, on examination, have been about 
1,800; by certificate, 1,300; Sabbath Schools, 500; teachers, 3,000; scholars, 20,000. 
Receipts, $35,455 73 ; disbursements, $31,628. 

Preparation for the Day of Judgment; A Discourse delivered at the Anni ve r sar y rf Ae 
Palestine Missionary Sokehj, at Hanover, Mass,, June 16, 1841. By James W, nard^ 
Pastor of the First Church in Abington. 

This Discourse is founded on 2 Peter, iii. 9. The Lord is not slack concerning hisprO' 
mise* The preparation for the Day of Judgment, therefore, of which the author treats, 
is the great preparation which God is making in the whole scheme of Providence and 
Redemption. The subject is ably handled, and in the conclusion briefly applied to en- 
force upon Christians the duty of spreading the gospel. 

An Address, delivered at the laying qf the comer stone of the WiUiston Seminary in East 
Hampton, Ms., June 17, 1841. By Emerson Davis, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Wes{field. Northampton : J. H. Butler. 1841. pp. 13. 

Samuel Williston, Esq., of East Hampton, being desirous of disposing of a portion of 
his property, for the benefit of the [young, after much deliberation, has erected suitable 
bnildingt for a Seminary, at an expenae of about f 10,000, and endowed it with a per- 
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manent ftiod of $15,000. The iiuititatioii will be opened on the 2d of December next 
Its object ii principally to afford the roeana of fitting young men for college. An Eng- 
liah department will, also, be provided for those who with to obtain a purely English 
education. Rct. Luther Wright, late principal of taecester Academy, is to be principal 
of the Seminary. It is proposed to require young men, who shall fit for college, to 
study three years, and to have them in three classes. 

From the practical and well-considered Address of Mr. Davis, we learn that there are 
25,000 children in the old county of Hampshire, between four and sixteen jrears of age. 
The author calculates that at least 1,400 of them will attend an academy, or some public 
seminary, one year each, during the next ten years, which will be 1,400 annually. The 
mvsrage number of youth, that have attended all the existing academies hitherto, has 
not exceeded 1,200 annually ; and many of these have come from contiguous counties 
and States. 

Qjuarterly Register of Education m the Lutheran Church, Grettysburg, Pa. , 1841. pp. 4. 

This work of four octavo pages is to be published quarterly, and to be sent gratuitously 
to each of the ministers of the church, and also to laymen who are interested in the 
object Its design is to furnish a statement of the operations of the Committee of the 
Parent Education Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States, 
together with arguments, appeab, etc., in relation to the same great object. The firs$ 
No. is filled with important suggestions and ihcts. 

A Lecture on Edueatianj delivered brfore the Mechanics* and Manufacturers' Association 
of Oswego f JV*. P.. July 12, 1841. By James Broum, Esq, Oswego : John Carpen- 
ter, leai. pp.30. 

This address is written in a free and independent 'style, and contains positions and 
reasonings, which, if they do not command the assent of all, are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. They show the nature of the movement which agitates the minds of multi- 
tudes in our country, and whose workings are often revealed in the Lyceum-lecture. 

Portraiture of Lutheranism; a Discourse delivered by request, at the Consecration of the 
First English Lutheran Church, PiUshurg,, Oct. 4, 1840, during the session of the 
Synod of West Pennsylvania. By S, S. Schmucker, D. !>., Professor of Christian 
ijuology in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Baltimore, 1840. pp. 89. 

Retrospect <^ Lutheranism m the United States; a Discourse delivered by the Rev. S, 8. 
Schmueker, D, D., at the late Convention of the General Synod, Baltimore, 1841. 
pp.27. 

These discourses of Dr. Schmueker contain a succinct and faithful sketch of the early 
and middle history of the Lutheran Church, its literature, government and discipline, 
its practical piety, etc., till 1820. We have not space here to condense even the most 
important items of information. We hope to be able to do it ere long in a more conven- 
ient form, and more at length. The denomination, of which Dr. Schmueker is so inde- 
iktigable and nsefhl a member, has been, for a number of years, rapidly growing in 
numbers, resources, and efficient, practical piety. 

I%e Coming of ChrisVs Kingdom ; a Sermon ddivered before the .Auxiliary Education 
Society of Mnfolk County, at their annual meeHng in Dorchester ^une 9, 1841. By 
Sewau Harding, Pastor of the First Church in Medway. pp. 32. 

The text of this discourse is. Matt. vi. 10, <' Thy Kingdom come." It is illustrated 
in the following manner. This kingdom is to become universal. Of the means requi- 
site on the part of the church to extend this kingdom, are united and earnest prayer, 
acquaintance with the real state of the world, love of religious truth in the breasts of 
Christians, and a spirit of consecration to the Saviour. The sermon is concluded with 
some pertinent, practical remarks on the importance of furnishing liberal aid to the 
American Education Society, in its great work of raising up an able and pious ministry. 

The Norfolk Auxiliary has always been one of the most efficient helpers in this great 
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If all the counties in New England had done as well in proportion to their 
means, much of the embarrassment, which the Parent Institution has experienced, 
would have been prerented. This efficiency has been owing, in no small degree, to the 
excellent sermons which have been published from jear to year, and to the business-like 
manner in which the proceedings of the Auxiliary have been conducted. Mr. Harding's 
sermon is well worthy of taking a place with its predecessors. 

Elements of Chemistry ; corUairun^ the Principles cf the Science, both experimental and 
theoretical. Intended as a text-hook far academies ^ high schools^ and colleges, JUus- 
trated with numerous engravings. By Alonzo Gray, M. A., Teacher of Chemistry and 
Jfatural History in the Teachers* Seminary, And/over, Ms, Goofd &, Newman. 
1841. pp.396. 

The fact that a third edition of 2,000 copies of this manual is about to be issued, with 
only a comparatively short interval from the publication of the first edition, is sufficient 
evidence of the high value which is attached to it in the public estimation. The first 
impression which is produced, on a casual inspection, is, that a great amount of matter 
is condensed in a small space. There is no paper wasted by large margins. By the 
employment of various kinds of type, the more important principles are presented prom- 
inently, while room is allowed for many fiuits and illustrations, that are not indispensa- 
ble, but which add much interest to tiie discussions. The first edition was highly com- 
mended by some of the most eminent chemists in the country, among whom were Proft. 
Hitchcock, of Amherst College, and Adams, of Middlebury College. The second edition 
has undergone important changes, and is enriched with many additions. Of the real 
value of the work, as a scientific treatise, we do not profess to be judges. We may be 
permitted to say, however, that we have been much gratified with the logical arrange- 
ment of the various topics, with the precision of the definitions, and with the variety of 
information which is communicated, and which is quite attractive to the general reader. 
Mr. Gray's habits of thinking and his experience as a teacher, well qualify him for 
labors of this description. 

^ Grammar of the Greek Language. Part I, A PracHeal Grammar of the Attic and 
Common Dialects, with the Elements qf General Grammar. By Alpheus Crosljy^ Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth College, Boston : Crocker 
& Brewster. 1841. pp. 239, 

We have but just received a copy of this grammar, and of course are not able to speak 
of it from personal examination. Its external appearance is quite prepossessing, as might 
be expected from the reputation of the press from which it was issued — that of the 
University at Cambridge. The volume is accompanied by tables of the paradigms, etc, 
in duodecimo, for the economy of beginners, and in large quarto, for the convenience 
of advanced students. They are constructed with the design of accomplisking the fol- 
lowing objects : to avoid needless repetition ', to give the forms just as they appear on 
the Greek page ; to represent the language according to its actual use ; to distinguish 
between regular and irregular usage ', and to arrange the whole in the most convenient 
manner for study and reference. 

The author terms his work " A Practical Grammar," " because it has been his aim, 
not to present a theory of the Greek language, or to discuss recondite points of criti- 
cism; but to exhibit, in the plainest and most practical manner, the forms and construc- 
tions which occur in the Greek classic writers." 

An Historical Address, delivered at Holden, Ms,^May 4, \^\,ihe first CeenUmdal Cdikrth 
tion oftlie mttnidpal organization of that Town; toith Notes and an Appendix, By 
Samuel C, Damon, Worcester: Wallau & Ripley. 1841. pp. 154. 

This town was named in honor of Hon. Samuel Holden, an eminent merchant and 
dissenter in London. Holden Chapel at Cambridge was built by the generous donations 
of his wife and daughters. The town was incorporated on the 9th of January, 1741. 
The first vote which was passed at the second town meeting was the following : *^ Voted 
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to have the gogpel preached in town/* The second and third Totcs related to thejaame 
subject The fourth was as follows : ** Voted to have a writing and reading^school." 
These resolutions were in the genuine spirit of the first settlers of New England. The 
first minister of the town, the Rev. Joseph Davis, was ordained Dec. 22, 1742. He was 
dismissed, at his own request, Jan., 1773. His successor, the Rev. Joseph Avery, was 
ordained Dec. 21, 1774, and died March 5, 1824. The third pastor. Rev. Horatio Bard- 
well, was installed Oct 22, 1823, and dismissed in 1833. Rev. William P. Paine, the 
present pastor, was ordained Oct. 24, 1833. The number of church members is about 
430 — nearly two thirds of whom have been received within twelve years. The number 
of college graduates, natives of the town, is thirteen. Five ladies from the town have 
become foreign missionaries, and two' laymen, assistant missionaries. Mr. Damon, the 
mother of the Address, is about to proceed, as a seaman's preacher, to Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands. The address is accompanied with a great body of notes, which form m 
fall and authentic history of the town. 



QUARTERJL.Y I4IST 

or 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



Tte kOamlng •tathlto of OnUoalioM, laiUlkUoM, ud 
D«mUm of Clvrfymen, an u extensiTe and acomt* u v« oaa 
main them from the papen pablUbed bj the diflereot deooml- 
I of ChriadaiM lo which w« have aecew. 



JOBN L. ASYIBV, Coof . ord. paalor, York, Mc. July 7. 
UBUa BAUUM, Coag. onJ. pMlor, Union, Maine, June 

15,1841. "^ 

BAMVEL P. ABBOTT, Cooff. oid. paetor, BoQiton, Me. 

JoljIS. 
WILLIAM LAMSON, Bap. hut. pastor, Tbonuwton, Me. 

WILLIAM E. MORSE, Bap. ord. paator, Jay, Me. Sept 1. 
AMOS N. FB£EMAM, Cong. onLpaator, Portland, Mo. 

BOBKRT W. FnLr.EB, CoBf, ord. pastor, WeMmoreknd, 

New BampshiiQ, June 16, IS41. 
SAMUEL BEANE, Coag. old. paator, Gmt Fall*, N. H. 

Jalj 7. 

BEZALESL SMITH, Conr. faiat. putor, Mont 7emon, N. 

H.Auc.19. 
TBOMASlSDWARDS, Conr. ord. paator, Ackworth, N. U. 

An*. !». 
BDEZr^BURROUGHS FOSTER, Conr. ord. paator, Hen- 

nlker. N. H. Aw. 95. 
EFHRAIM N. UI0DEN, Conr. ord. paator, Deerfleld, N. 

H.Se^l. 
ELUAH W. TUCKER, Ceof . ord. paator, Sonth Newmarket, 

M. H. SepC 15. 

BICBARD C. RAND, Ccng, huU paator, DanTille, YemMiit, 

June SLISII. 
LEVI SMITH, Bap. ord. paator, Paamnnpile, Vt. Juno 25. 
JOBN JONES, Cong. ord. paator, ChitleudeD, Yu July 1. 
A. O. HUBBARD, Conr. Inat. poMor, Uardvkk, Vt. July 7. 
THEODORE U. LUNl^ Bap. ord. paator, PerkhurtUo, Yt. 

July — . 
BENJAMIN GRISWOLD, Cong. ord. fsreign mi«. Randolph, 

Vt. Sept. 8. 
DAYIO MERRILL, Cong. bitt. paitor, PcAcbam, Yt. Sept. 9. 
i. C. WILDER, Cong. UmC paator, Enoabnrgh, Vt. Oct. — . 

BOBERT W. CUSHMAN, Bap. inat partor, Booton, Maaw- 

ehoaena, July 8, 1841. 
J. H. UEYWOOD, Untt. ord. Enmg. Woceeater, Ms. July 

WILLIAM A. HAWLET, Cong, inat paator, Plahifleld, Ma. 

July 21. 
OANIEL B. PARKHURBT, Unit ord. paator, Deerfleld, Ma. 

JOHN Wight, Conr. inat. paalor, Plyaonth. Ma. July 98. 
LBBBEUS R. nULLIPS, Cong. ord. paator, Sharon, Bla. 

July IS. 
WILLARD HOLBBOOK, Cong. iaal. pastor, MUlTiUe, Bfa. 

ANDREW 'bIGELOW, Cong. ord. piator, Dartmouth, Ma. 

Aur. 98. 
SAMUfiL S. LEIOBTON, Bap. ord. Erang. Andorer, Ma. 

J. BlKe, Epb. onl. priaat, Gieenfield, M«. Aug. 98. 
OfiOBQE A. OYUTT, Cong. inat. paaliv» BOdmiown, Ma. 
Aug.SL 



JOSEPB^B^ BALDWIN, Cong. hist, pastor, BubbordTllle, 
Middle Gnavffle, Ma. 



Ms. Sept. 1. 

FOOTE, OoBg. faMi. paalor, 1 

WILlFaM R. CHAPMAN, Gong. eid. paalar, Beaton, Mb 



GALYIN 



aBOR& W. B08WOBTB, Bqi. ecd. paator, Med«ml,Mfc 

CHARLEs'm. bowers. Bap. old. pMlae, Lexington, Ma. 

amsdN 8. JOHNSON, Cong. ord. Enng. HarerfaiU, Ms. 

SepC 13. 
ALBERT N. 



SejX. 14. 
dUKr 



ARNOLD, Bap. ord. partor, Newboiyport, Ma. 

BAMITkL C. DAMON, Cong. ord. Evang. Holden, Ma. 

SepC 16. 
JOBN S. C. ABBOTT, Coag. Inst. paaUV, Nantncket, Ma. 

SepC 99. 

THOMAS F. FALES, Epla. md. prleat, Prorldence, Rhode 

laiand,JolT9S, 1841. 
WILSON CodsWELL, Bap. ord. pastor, Charleatown, R. L 

Aug. 96. 

ji. Kw.i-i J |.j. . CI. iiTJtM, L r'Uu-mil, Juru: », |^'t|. 

iJAVIn it. iiWAlStJHllH l.uri(r. £.nnTTjjii:(,f,Ljnift, l-l^iunoaOU 
DAVHJ lUiO'W Ct>V£. [nit fBjlL.f. WiteHjNirT, ti. JuIt l. 
A. D. HI rCiltJOtK* C^"g. fftl. Er^up. iiew Hi-raa, U, 






BHL>Vl1W KMi:U80Nt Ca*g* Ifiit. p^^t, ToTTinrtmd. (X 

JuIrUI, 
DaVlJ;} tu PAtlHEL^A, Ciiig. intt. poMoj-j Scotb FannB, 

pular^ £4Mi»dt Cl. 



riiANClljVlLLUMS, Cotag, 



JOBN WIYELL, Bap. old. Enrng. New York, N. T. Maj 

19, 1841. ^ 

JUSTUS L. JANBS, Pres. ord. pastor, GuiUord, N. T. Maj 

98. 
ROBERT C. BRI8BIN, Prea. bat pestor, Yeroon YIQage, 

N. Y. June 7. 
CHARLES JONES, Pret. hisC pastor, Rome, N. Y. Jitne9S. 
JOSIAB J. WARD, Prea. hiaC paator, Camlllua, N. Y. Jun* 

93. 
CBARLES MACBIN, Cong. hiaC paator, Bridgewater, N. T. 

June 23. 
CBARLES C. CARB, Prea. ord. paator, Falrpoit, N. Y. Jua* 

EZRA* SCO YELL, Prei. InaC paator, Groton. N. Y. July 7. 
R. 8. WOt)DRUPF,Pf«a. inat. pastor, Chascy.N.Y. July It. 
EPBRAIM STRONG, Prea. hiat. paator, Honcoye Falla, N. 

Y.July 13. 
Z. M. P. LUTBER, Prea. ord. putor, Bcekmantown, N. Y. 

July 14. 
JESSE A. SPENCER, Epia. ord. priest, Goahen, N. Y. Ju|j 

UtiXif^ n. nuMUQTOH, Trm. Lut. paator, Scottsrllle, N. 

EZTi.v 11. >ANCIIEU< Tfc-. cul. f i*iw, McGrawrille, N. Y. 

GE'ir^^lE vr. riSB, ir^i*, l, Marlboroogh, N. Y. 

B. w; STONE, E|4», OPJ- r iOo, N. Y. Aog. 17. 

HOT' ART WILLIAMS, £.iL. ... ;. j , lat, Buffalo, N.^. Aag. 

STfPQEN DOUGLASS, Epta, (?tiI. prloat, Boftdo, M. Y. 

X-JM. IT. 
DAVltl DAMARE^T, RnJ^ Dutfii, ord. paator, Fktbosh, N. 

V. Ajff, a4r 
a. T. ittumUL, K[iU. t^iJ. p*Auw, IV .at Cbeatar, N. Y. Sept. 

JOUN T, BUgLLir^ 0fe^ wl. Fai4M, Stalcn btand, N. Y. 
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[Not. 



BOBATIO N. BRIlTBIiADB. Ftu, loK. 

mi. 



N«wmzk, 



New J«nej, 8«pL S3, 

JOSEPH ORBEN MILES. Bap. ocd. pMtor, M ilMbuy, Pmui- 

•rUula, JoM 18. 1841. 
CLEMENT Y. McKAIG, Prai. ord. putor, Raekoon, Pa. 

HoUjdajabarf , Pa. 



JuM 17. 
DAVID MeKINNBY, Piw. liuL 

JooeSO. 
WILLIAM J. GIBSON, Prai. imt. paator, Phlladdphia, Pa. 



Jol7 IS. 
"N WB 



FhIlad«lphU, Pa. 



JOHN WRAY, Prai. ord. tbnlga 

July 18. 
W. U. ODENHEIMEB, Bpla. oid. prleat, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILLIAM A. HARRIS, Bpla. Inat. reelor, Rook Creek Ch. 

Dbcrlct ColumbU, Aof . — 1841. 
THOMAS B. PLOWBB, Epie. ocd. priMt, WnriUngton, D. 

C. Sept. 18. 
KENSEirj. STEWART, Bpla. ord. prIeK, WaeUbfton, D. 

C. Sepc 18. 
JAMBS ABERCROMBIB, Bpla. oid. petal. WaAlBftoo, D. 

C. Sepc 18. 

LOUTS S. NOBLB. Bpia. Old. prieit, Edeiiloa, North Caio. 
Una, Julj 4, 18IL 

OfiORGB SHELDON, Ptm. Old. paetor, SwBUMfYfUe, Booth 
CaraUna, Jane 18, 1841. 

A. F. DOBB, Epia. ord. prieet, Ftanhint, Kentoeky, Jolj 18, 

NEWTON BARRETT, Pne. ecd. paalor, BkMkerlUe, Oldo, 

April T, 1841. 
THOMAiB MeDERMOT, Praa. inat. paalor, Unity, O. Jane 

JOHN BOUGH, Praa. inaL paator, Windham, O. Jane 94. 
A. WHEELER, Epia. otd. prieat, CbOicocfae, O. Sept. IS. 
J. HENSUAW. Epia. oid. prieat. ChiUeolhe. O. Sapt. 18. 
H. KELLBT, Epl*. ord. prieat, ChUieoihe, O. Sept. IS. 
M. R. CU8HMAN, Epb. ord. prieit, CluliBetiie, O. SepC IS. 
A. L. RANKIN, Con^. ord. Evanf. Cincinnati, O. SopcSS. 

CHARLES B. BARTON, Pxea. oid. paator, Nevbarcb,IUi- 
neia, Jane 83, 184L 

iriate numiar in Oe ofttfoa liat, IS. 



SUMMARY. 



STATES. 



— Maine. 

Total 86 N 

Vermoat, 



OFFICES. 



< 

7 

, 8 

30 

Rhode Uland 8 

CooneeUcat. 8 

New York 81 

NewJeraej 1 

Paatois... 67 PenntjiTania 6 

BrangellMe 7 Diatria or Colombia. 4 

Prieata 18 North Carolina 1 

Fknel^ MWonariea 8 Soath Caioiina. 1 

Rector I Kentucky 1 

— Ohio 8 

ToUl 86 Illiooia 1 



Total.. 



DENOMINATIONS. 



Genrregatlonal . 
PreabTterian.... 



Epiaeopalia 
UntUrtan.. 
Ref.Duteh... 



88 
18 
81 
90 
9 
1 



DATES. 

. April 1 

Majr 8 

June 18 

Julj 98 

Aofoat 16 

September 97 

October 8 



QUARTERLY LIST 

or 
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LEWIS ALLYN, aL 76, Conf . Dommeraton, Yermont, Jalj 

JAhlBS TUFTS, sL 77, Cong. Wardaboro*, VL Aur. - 
LAMFtOM Mlxi£R, at. 88,Coaf. CaatleUw, Tt. iftpC 17. 



ABNiS L. LEONARD, ^611 Bu. i 

WiUL[JkM SMITH, Jt. M. 90, B*p. UJi-S^a. Ma. Jnhr-. 

HAMOf^L M. £MkK^N, mt.U,Cant. U^-^is Ma.Jaijf8. 
^ — " ■ '- " W^lluniif.n, Ma.Jul7SL 



;*^^^fl (mUfiV. bL. 4&, Canc. , . 

iHAAC miO'WS, at. M, Coar- UasruJlan. bU ^jpC 14. 
tVAHA IIJHLKV. ». «, tJiLll. Ccinconi, Mi, (i^pl. 90. 
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ADOLPHUS TA YllOR, at. «, Conf . Norfcfk, N. Y. 3nif 9. 
HERYEY BENJAMIN, aL 80, MetSl Marathon, N. Y. Auf. 

JOHN* OWENS, New York, N. Y. Sept. — . 

NATHANIEL BROWN, aL 77, F. wTBnp. BMte«7, N. Y. 

DYRe/sTARKS. at. 81, Bap. Rome, N. Y. SepL 1. 
ELUAH STEELE, at. 96, Meth. New York, STy, Sept. 16. 

SHADRACH H. TERRY, at. 46, Fiee. JebMtflam, nB» 
qrlvania, Jnae 8, 184L 

WILLIAM TORBEBT, at. 68^ Meth. Gnmtfbonagh, Uaxf- 

land,June8.184l. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Meth. CaraUn* Co. Md. SepL -. 
VINCENT OFFIEY, near MUlhicton, Md. Sept. —. 

JOSEPH L. JONES, Praa. Charlealon, Soath CKielkBa, Jane 
18. 184L 

ROBERT BOLMAN, at. 88, Pna. Wetomphs, AMmm, Jo(f 

6.1841. ' -» ■— » 

HOSEA HALCOMBE, at. 61, Bap. Jeflhnon Co. Al. July 81. 

SAMUEL G. WINCHESTER, at. 86, Free. Nalcbe^ Mlaair 
Bippi,Auf.94,1841. 

JAMES L. SLOSS, at. 48, Free. Floieooe, Tamnaani, Aeg* 
5, 1841. 

JOHN BRECKENRIDGE, D. D. Praa. Lexington, KeBtoekj, 

Aar. 4, 1841. 
JAMES M. PUTNEY, act. 83, Cong. Richmond, Kj, Aog. - 

A. R. HINCKLKY, Pna. FranUhi, Indiana, SepL 98, 184L 

WILLIAM A. CLARK, D. D. at. 66, Eph. Bi«fhteB« Mich- 
igan, Aug. 18, 1841. 

PHILO PULLER PHELPS, at. 87, Free. TaUahnaaee, Florida 
TetTitory.JunelO, 1841. 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

NOVEMBER, 1841. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT, 

A9 ArFECTED BY MINISTERIAL CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND HABITS OP LIFE, 

AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 

MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 

The foUowinijr is the substance of the Report of the Directors of the New Hampshiie 
Branch of the American Education Society, at the Annual Meeting at Francestown, 
AugUBt 25, 1841, prepared by the Secretary, Rev. Charlsi B. Hadduck, Profeasor 
in Dartmouth College. 

The Christian Minister is a Public Teacher. He has, indeed, other impor- 
tant duties ; he leads the devotions of the assembled church, and is the pastor 
of the flockl But, according to the prevalent habits of thinking, in Protestant 
Christendom, his characteristic and most important office is that of a Preacher. 
The other parts of public worship are, among us, made subordinate to the 
sermon ; so much so, that it may be doubted, whether instruction is not, some- 
times, made to appear an end in itself, rather than a means of something higher 
and better than all knowledge, a devout and heavenly spirit 

However this may be, there is no doubt that preaching is the great InstUution 
of the Gospel, and is doing more to promote the well-being of society, and the 
honor of God upon earth, than all other means of instruction. It is the aliment 
and nurse of piety ; it baptizes science ; it hallows the relations and charities 
of life ; it throws a religious light over the gloomy passages of our earthly 
experience ; and, from the beginning to the end of our mortal career, connects 
us, in great and minute events, in joy and grief, in success and disappointment, 
with the eternal, unchangeable, and spiritual world. 

To raise up men for the pulpit, is, therefore, a high and worthy object. To 
make the most of all the talent, which the church is training for this honored 
and loved profession, is a service not easily overrated, both to the objects of our 
care and to the world. If education in general is entitled to pre-eminence 
above all other departments of human industry, because it is industry expended 
upon impenshable tnaterialy and because the impressions which it leaves will 
outlast all earthly structures, and all material things ; what can be so grateful 
in its exercise, as the labor immediately employed in educating men for their 
appropriate and ultimate destiny, in their future permanent abode ? What can 
be so glorious, in its results, as that intellectual and Christian discipline, by 
which genius is directed and inspired for this ennobling and fruitful labor ? 
If he, who causes two spires of grass to grow where but one grew before, is 
a public benefactor, what language will do justice to the enterprise, which 
bestows a sound education on a mind endowed by nature, and qualified by 
grace, to win souls to Christ.^ — to restore to fallen men the righteousness and 
happiness of Eden ? 

Many different topics, connected with the education of young men for the 
pulpit, have been treated in the Reports submitted to this Society by the Direc- 
tors on former occasions. We ask your attention, at this time, to the connection 

TOL. XIT. 26 
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between the Eloquence of the Pulpit and certain circumatanoes of a miniatei's 
character and life, not always re^urded as having any material influence on 
bifl preaching. 

The more obvious, because more important, elements of pulpit eloquence, 
are ably and abundantly treated in works familiar to liberally educated clergy- 
men. The circumstances we propose now to dwell upon, are, from their 
nature, more rarely considered, at least in the particular relation we have sug- 
gested — their influence upon the eloquence of the pulpit 

It is known to every student of language, that words have no natural and 
invariable meaning. They signify, what those who use them, tacitly, or ex- 
pressly, consent to understand by them. This general principle must, however, 
be received with important qualifications. For words, like the ideas they 
express, are undergoing perpetual changes. Indeed, progress of thought leads, 
of necessity, to changes of language. Words are the records^ the memoriaU of 
our ideas ; and answer their purpose only so far as they reprisefU those ideas. 
Had we, accordinsly, a perfect etymology, or history of toords^ it would be, at 
the same time, a history of knowledge. And should language ever become 
fixed, it will be only when thought has reached the limit of its progress. A 
perfect and unchanging language supposes absolute and perfect science. There 
can, therefore, be no precise and invariable nomenclature in any branch of 
human study, until that study has attained its end — ^the entire comprehension 
of its objects. The science of fact, that is, all the sciences, except the pure 
mathematics, which is altogether hypothetical, reach their object— are per- 
fected — when they ascertain the meaning of their terms. So long as human 
knowledge — our knowledge of external nature, of ourselves, and of other 
spiritual beings, — is inadequate, and fallible, the language in which we discourse 
of these things, is itself, also, and in the same degree, ambiguous and indefinite. 
The best criterion of the state of any branch of philosophy, in a particular age, 
or among a particular people, is the character of the language of that age or 
people, in reference to that department of their intellectual pursuits. The 
more cultivated and advanced their science, the more exact and copious is their 
vocabulary ; the more misty, and obscure, and limited their ideas, the more 
indistinct and shadowy, and the fewer, are their corresponding terms. 

But language does not vary in its import simply as knowledge varies. In 
the same condition of general knowledge, words have not the same significance 
to all minds. Each hearer puts his own construction on the language uttered 
in his presence. What the speaker says to me, is not what he thinks, but what 
he makes me to think. He may think one thing, and cause me to think another. 
If he does this inadvertently, it is a violation of rhetoric ; if he does it inten- 
tionaUy, it is a violation of the moral law. The influence of a word upon me 
is simply to awaken the thought which I am accustomed to connect with that 
word ; not, necessarily, the thought which the speaker connects with it ; for 
his idea and mine may be totally different If words suggested always, and 
only, the speaker's ideas, I might understand him in Chinese or Choctaw as 
well as in English. He must, evidently, use words with which I have con- 
nected ideas, or he is a barbarian to me. And he is equally a barbarian to me, 
if he use words in senses different from those which I attach to them. I can 
only put my oum sense on his language. That is, it is to me just what my own 
associations make it And whatever ideas, or trains of ideas, his words sug- 
gest, or give rise to, in my mind, these are the import of his language — these 
constitute his communications to me — they are the effect of his address, the 
result of his eloquence. No matter what I am led to think of by that eloquence ; 
no matter where my imagination may be made to wander ; no matter what 
feelings may be awakened ; what facts, what prejudices, what fancies may be 
caused to spring up and diversify the scene of my moral life ; it is ^ that does 
it all ; and he does it on the same principle precisely upon which any language 
instructs or affects us, that is, by putting oiw oum minds in motion, and rousing 
our own powers of thought The ofiice of language is, thus, not so much to 
pour new treasures of truth into the minds of others, as to stimulate and direct 
those minds in their own exertions to develope the germs already planted in 
them. 
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From these pemarks it is obvious, that eloquence is somethiug else than the 
use of proper, or even expressive language. It consists not in the toords 
uttered ; nor even in the occtuiony or the man^ as he appears before us. These 
are elements of eloquence ; but they are not aU the elements of it, in any 
department of public speaking, and, least of all, in the pulpit 

Ancient and modem critics have said much of the character of the man as a 
qualification of Me orator, and have defined this character as being not so much 
what one is in reality, as what he is understood to be. It is his reputation, 
properly, which affects his influence. And character is certainly the best 
foundation of reputation, but does not always correspond with it However 
this may be, in any instance, it can only be what we Vdnk of another, not what 
he 19, that determines us to confide or distrust, to approve or condemn. And 
what is there so unimportant, so trivial, in the character, or relations, or cir- 
cumstances of an individual, as to have no weight in determining our estimate 
of the man, and, of course, in a corresponding degree, the eloquence of the 
orator ? 

Of the considerations which, in this way, modify the eloquence of the pulpit, 
and which, on that account, deserve the attention of candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and the churches, we propose to mention two or three. 

The first which occurs to us, is the character of (he man for general intetli- 
gence, and, more particularly, upon the appropriate subjects of the clerical pro- 
fession. 

It is not difficult, in the present state of all knowledge, for a man of tolerable 
understanding and ingenuity, to put together, in a very proper form, entirely 
jiist and ueefiil observations upon any of the ordinary topics of religious instruc- 
tion. What with the help of Matthew Henry's Commentary, and Dr. D wight's 
or President Edwards's Divinity, and what with a more modem idea or two 
from the " Comer Stone," or the " National Preacher," many a respectable 
sermon has been elaborated vnth somewhat less of earnest thought than was 
wont to be deemed necessary by the fathers. Indeed, one must have been 
very poorly drilled, and meageriy furnished, by a ten years' discifdine in the 
8cho<^8, not to be able, at least to write pretty good divinity in pretty good 
English, so that the more watchful brethren may, occasionally, compose them- 
selves to sleep vnthout reasonable apprehension that false doctrine will, mean- 
while, be inculcated. But then, how different a thing this is, even though, 
now and then, the preacher rise above himself, and seem really smart, and 
proceed in his work secundum artem, laying down his points of doctrine 
and defending and illustrating them with considerable ability and show of 
learning, how different a thing is all this, from the air and the effect, with 
which one whom we deem a master of his subject, and of all subjects connected 
with it, and, what is more, a master of himself, seems, even in his most 
unlabored efforts, to touch all the springs of thought in us, and wake up the 
dormant powers. How different the effect of that which strikes us as the 
%tmo8t the speaker is capable of doing, from that of the easy and apparently 
unconscious overflowing of a capacious and fxdl mind. How unlike in power 
over us, the discourse of which one involuntarily says, " I did not think he 
could preach so well," and the discourse of which we as naturally say, " Hear 
him ; how he always preaches !" In the one case, the man seems to say all 
he has to say ; in the other, what he says has hardly as much effect as what he 
does not say — what we know he might say. We insensibly identify our own 
ideas of his powers and resources with his eloquence. And that eloquence 
really becomes to us significant of the greamess and fullness, which we ascribe 
to the man. 

Again ; it is impossible, that most men should be able to verify the more 
important principles of any science for themselves. In all instruction, from 
childhood to old age, we are called upon to exercise confidence in the under- 
. standings of others, to repose trust in their opinions. This is proverbial of 
youth ; it is as tme of manhood. It is necessary to advancement Others 
think for us, as we, in our turn, think for others, from the beginning to the 
end of our progress. Without this mutual fiiith of mind in mind, there is no 
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such thing as exieoded and cntifl&ctory knowledge ; no such thiag 88 snccea^ol 
praetice in any profeaaion, or pursuit of life. Without it history comniands no 
confidence; government, no intelligent submission; science, no authoritj. 
Wilfaoiit it every age must travel over, for itself, the old paths ; and the ex- 
perience and study ^one generation would be useless to its succeaaois. 

The operation of this principle in reference to the pulpit is material and 
BtriduBg. About the Christian teacher are gathered a congregation of every 
variety of intelligence, and age, and talent, and pursuit To him they listen on 
themes of the deepest interest for time and for eternity. To him they look for 
the interpretation of a religion revealed in ancient and unknown langiiagea 
From him they expect the substance of truth on questions of vital importance, 
and which lie, many of them, beyond the sphere of then- studies^ and above 
their cqiacity. To him they go for spiritual counsel in the trials of the soul, 
and under the pressure of calamity, and in the prospect of death. To him is 
specially intrusted the supervision of nooral and religious education. 

In these high trusts and duties, what is a minister of the gospel, whose 
understanding commands no respect, whose opinions want the dignity which 
Blind confeis, and whose attempts at eloquence perpetually remind his audience 
of imbecility, for which - goodness is no substitute, and ignorance, for which 
grace does not itself atone. Goodness is, it is true, better than greatness; 
charity, more precious than gifls. But a sound understanding and a cultivated 
mind are indispensable to the right dividing of the word of truth. Our Burtons 
and Harrises and Emmonses, who have held towns together through a long 
ministry, have been workmen that need not to be ashamed. And candidates 
for die honorable office of a religious teacher, must secure the reputation of 
wpnior mind and ample resources of knotoledge, or all the shows of art, the 
enorts for efiect, in the sacred desk, will soon lose their charm ; and people 
will lend a reluctant ear even to the sublime and delightful messages of 
salvation. 

But we hasten to another topic, the connection of what may be called the 
proprieHes of the ministry with the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Propriety, as well as intellect, is eloquent It is not enough to have mind — 
to be furnished with learning, in order to inspire confidence and command 
regard. There is a kind of intellect, that repels instead of attracting. There 
is a keenness^ which men are afraid of; an acumen^ a sharpness^ from which 
they shrink back. There is, also, a precise^ systematic habit of mind, and there 
is a philosophic style of discourse, and there is a peculiar mode of saying and 
doing things, that kills the life and spirit of truth. 

And, what is more to be deplored, there is a professional habit of viewing 
and treating things sacred, which is so at war with nature and the heart, that 
it cannot to carried into our ordinary intercourse with the world, and either 
excludes a man from the sympathies of social life, or compels him to present 
the monstrous spectacle of a two-fold man — the man of smiles and cheeHiihiess 
in real life, and the funereal visage of artificial gravity and awe in the services 
of religion. 

Judgment is eloquent Want of judgment may be shown, in not adapting 
truth to the condition and character of men ; in assuming, always, a hostile, 
antagonist attitude ; in presenting doctrines in extravagant lights ; in ascribing 
all evils to some single source ; in resolving all virtues into some particular 
mice ; in assailing classes of men, almost as if we loved to see them writhe. 
In these ways, we fail to follow out, in the pulpit and in parochial life, the 
great principles of wisdom, and fimess, and kindness, which constitute so much 
of all that commends the minister of Christ, as well as other men, to the sym- 
pathy and confidence of human society in all times and in every part of the 
world. 

A clergyman is to be an example to the fiock^ a model of character. What 
he teaches he is expected to practice. The rules of good breeding, of courtesy, 
of hospitality, of justice, integrity, fidelity, charity, which he inculcates, it 
belongs to him to exemplify. Hundreds of eyes watch him. A severe stand- 
ard is applied to him. In dress^ in social intercourse, in the transaction of 
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pecuniary businefis, be may not forget, that he is called to show how beavitftd 
is a hohf life^ bow purifying, and lovely, and ennobling is the spirit of true 
piety. 

In all these respects no Chesterfield is needed to teach us manners; no 
Bacon or Franklin to teach us nM>rals. The best of all guides are the spon- 
taneous suggestions of good $en$e and true love. Under their full influence, 
we shall hardly err in any thing essential, and rarely offend eyen in trivial 
matters. But this love and this good sense are to be cherished and nursed 
like other traits. They may not be neglected. They die out of an unguarded 
and uncultivated mind. They are choked by gross tastes, and indulgences, 
and passions. It is not safe to these virtues even to go with ones shoes un- 
packed, and his coat unbrusbed, and a collar that ought to have been changed 
yesterday. The usages of life, where we live, cannot l)e violated with impunity. 
The rules of delicacy, of decorum, of propriety may be disregarded, and the 
ofifence forgiven because the good man does not know any better. But not to 
know better is a defect, though it may not be a sin. 

And we may rely on it, that every thing tohich lets doton the character qf the 
wianj every thing offensive to taste or moral sensibility, which attaches to his 
name, is so much detracted from his power in the pulpit Every disagreeable, 
or ludicrous, or vulgar association, diminishes the force of tbe most conclusive 
reasonu3g, and impairs the influence of the most efficient appeals to the heart. 

His very residence, the parsonage itself, speaks for him. There is an un- 
favorable association of baldness, and carelessness, and coldness connected with 
that awkward, over-large, half finished house, without a fence, or a tree, or a 
decent outbuilding on the premises, A man's mind will not work kindly in 
Buch a place. All our ideas of the frugal neatness, the simple tastefulness, the 
charming air of comfort and repose — ideas rendered familiar by the customs 
of our ancestors — the green, embowered, fragrant, intellectual dwelling place 
of successive generations of rural pastors, all these are painfully violated by 
such a parsonage. And we cannot but think that a sermon, thought out in so 
uninviting a place, though, like the orations of Demosthenes, it may smell of 
the lamp, would be really improved by the redolence of " the sweet briar and 
the vine and the twisted eglantine." 

The only other consideration, which we propose to suggest, is the connection 
of the place and circumstances of public worship with the eloquence of the 
pulpit 

Religion is, indeed, a duty, and the greatest of all duties. And, were it 
austere and painful, the divine worship would still be binding upon us; we 
should still be held to bring our sacrifices to the dreadful Godhead. But the 
sense of duty is not the only feeling appealed to by our religion. All our 
active principles are made to minister to it Taste and tbe social feeling, and 
oven pride itself are employed to add to the sense of religious obligation. 
These principles all operate in making the place of worship a means of Chris- 
tian influence, an auxiliary to the truth. There is something so repulsive in 
an ill adapted, neglected, shattered, slovenly, uncomfortable house, that religion 
is not honored by it. The gospel is not so well preached, nor so well heard, 
in such a place. A disagreeable association is attached to every thing done in 
it, and to every body seen there. 

What is the langimge of such a spectacle, to the world ? Near a bright 
flourishing village, or, perhaps, on the bleak top of a distant hill, stands a great, 
high, greyish building, vrith a tall leaning spire, a multitude of windows, once, 
no doubt, well glazed, three double doors that cannot be shut, and here and 
there a clapboard hanging by one end. Within are large square boxes, with 
narrow seats and high backs ; a pulpit in the form of a deep tub fixed high in 
one side of the house ; and, in severe weather, a sheet iron stove, prevented 
from setting fire to the house bya pile of bricks on each side, having a pipe 
distilling pyroligneous acid along the aisles and upon the pews; and, as a 
natural consequence of all these things, on a pleasant Sabbath, an audience of 
some sixty or a hundred, scattered over the floor and galleries of a house large 
enough to hold a thousand. 
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The people of the place indulge themselves with every comibrt at home ; 
live in neatly finished, bright painted, well enclosed, shaded, vine clad cottages, 
or more spacious and costly mansions of stone or brick, thoroughly warmed, 
and in perfect repair. Even their bams are well cared for, close, and often 
painted. 

What is the import of this contrast ? What but that, in the esteenn of this 
people, it is well enough for us to live in houses of cedar, while the ark of the 
covenant of our God remaineth under curtains ? 

Of all places in the world the house of our God should be most carefully 
adapted to invite the thoughtless and the young, the indolent and the worldly, 
the lovers of their own comfort and accommodation. These comprise the 
greatest part of society. These are the lost, whom the gospel comes to save. 
A cushioned seat, a carpeted aisle, an organ even, and, more thaD all, a well 
trained choir, are not nriere superfluities, or luxuries; they help to preach the 
gospel of the blessed God to a fastidious world. They are part of the eloquence 
of the pulpit. 

Could we inspire the young with a holy respect, a cheerful affection for the 
sanctuary, could we weave into the tissue of their first thoughts delightful 
feelings of attachment to the house of our God, could we gather round the 
place of their youthful worship the sweet influences of reverence for truth and 
goodness, how much oflener would they be found departing not from the way 
they should go, when they are old. Could we do this, how rare in after life 
would be that rude, vulgar insensibility to moral and religious considerationB, 
which meets the warm tide of Christian love, as the rock repels the wave ; and 
receives the gentle dews of grace, as the desert drinks the rain. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 



The following notice of the operation? 
•f the Board of Education of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Cburcb, for 
the last year, as reported to the Assembly 
at its session in May last, Is taken from the 
Presbyterian for June 19, 1841. 

The whole number of candidates under 
the care of the Board and its Auxiliaries 
during the last year, has been two hundred 
and eighteen. Of these there were. 

Students of Theology, . 84 

In Colleges, .... 94 

In Academies, .... 29 

Teaching, 11 

We have ascertained that twenty of those 
andcr our care have graduated during the 
year ; and nineteen have been licensed and 
finished their studies. 

The Board remark on this part of their 
report, that it is very gratifying that so large 
a proportion of those under their care are 
students of theology, 3(84) and so near enter- 
ing the field of labor. An unusually large 
proportion also of these pursuing literary 
and scientific studies are so far advanced as 
to have entered college, (94). But where 
are those who shall fill the places which 
these will soon leave vacant ? 



Only thirty-eight new beneficiaries have 
been received during the year. 

Although (he Board of Education exhibits 
a diminution in the number of candidates 
for the ministry, yet we feel some hesitation 
in pronouncing (his an evidence of the 
decline of interest in the cause, until we 
are persuaded that the deficiency in the 
number is not made up in the quality of (he 
material. We want to see very many de- 
voting themselves to Christ in the ministry 
of reconciliation, but we are equally anxious 
that only such should undertake the work 
as have the requisite talents, and are moved 
thereto by the Holy Ghost. 

During the year the Treasurer has re- 
ceived twenty-one thousand and forty-iix 
dollctrs for the use of the Board. 

The following extract from the report in 
relation to agencies, is worthy of considera- 
tion : 

We have corresponded pretty extensively* 
and made many inquiries, to ascertain tha 
views of judicious and influential individuals 
in different parts of the church, and the 
answer is uniform : You must have agents. 
Even those who are willing to do the work 
in their own congregations, (and there are 
some who are willing to do it, and tbla 
to do it well,) are satisfied (hat othera will 
not do it. We will sute a few &cts» from 
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wlikh the General Afeeaibly may drew 
their own inferences. In one Presbytery, 
west of the Alleghany Mountain, the year 
before last our General Agent visited one 
church, and the pastor of that church 
agreed to visit the other churches in the 
Presbytery, without charge to the Board. 
The amount received that year was f 562 
82— averaging about 22 cents for each com- 
municant. I^st year they were visited by 
no agent, and f 44 20 was received — less 
than two cents for each communicant. 
Sometimes Presbyteries resolve that the 
collections in their churches shall be talien 
without the intervention of agents. In such 
cases we never intrude. The churches in 
one of the Presbyteries in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, the year before last was vis- 
ited by a member of the Presbytery, as 
Agent of the Board of Education, and he 
collected (846 98. Last year the Presby- 
tery resolved that the members should be 
directed to take collections for our several 
Boards, without the intervention of agents ; 
and we received $123 04— less than three 
and a half cents for each communicant. 

There is another Presbytery in this part 
of the Church, which for a number of years 
past, has professed not to desire the visits 
of agents, but to be permitted to do the 
worlc themselves. This Presbytery has 
over 20 churches, and nearly 8,000 com- 
municants. Last year, one church in that 
Presbytery contributed $60, and another 
$3 80, which was the whole amount re- 
ceived, although tbo Board is supporting 
at least seven young men who have been 
recommended to us by the Education Com- 
mittee of that Presbytery. 

In a late number of the Presbyterian we 
find the following document published by 
the General Assembly's Board of Education ; 
which indicates the strength and sincerity 
of the solicitude which begins to be felt in 
that portion of our American Zion, in view 
of the decrease of candidates for the minis- 
try. The Editor of the Presbyterian thus 
introduces it to the notice of his readera. 

We would call the most earnest attention 
of our ministera and churches to the fol* 
lowing document from the Board of Educa- 
tion, on the subject of Candidaie$ for the 
MinUtry. The deplorable fact that the 
number of young men of suitable piety and 
talents preparing for the ministry, is steadily 
declining, is but too painfully evident. Not 
only is there a decrease in the number under 
the care of the Board ; but they have ascer- 
tained, by thorough inquiry, that the diminu- 
tion is quite as great, of those who are pre- 
paring for the mmistry at their own eipense, 
in colleges and academies. The number 
in advanced stages of education has dimin^ 
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ished less sensibly, because those classes 
are still supplied by the fruits of revivals of 
religion enjoyeil some yeara ago. But in 
the early stages of the course, the decrease 
is melancholy and alarming. 

It is our earnest hope that the proposal 
now put forth by the Board, and which was 
originally suggested by Dr. Alexander, to 
observe a private concert of prayer for the 
increase of laborers, every Sabbath morning, 
will be met and faithfully maintained by all 
who love the interests of Zion, until the win- 
dows of heaven are opened, and a blessing 
poured out that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it. And we cannot but 
express the hope, that the venerable fathera 
at Princeton, will be able to meet the wishes 
of the Board, and while the prayers of the 
pious are secretly ascending to the ** Lord 
of the harvest,*^ we have good reason to 
expect a rich blessing on iheir labon. 

** The Committee to whom was referred 
the letter of Dr. Alexander, on the subject 
of the decrease of Candidates for the Min- 
istry, beg leave to recommend to the Board 
the adoption of the following resolution, viz. 

"l.That it is a painful fact, while the 
field for ministerial labor is enlarging, and 
God, in his providence, has recently re- 
moved by death a number of valuable min- 
isters, and has laid aside othera from active 
labors, by disease ; — the number of young 
men offering themselves as candidates for 
the ministry, has been for some time de- 
creasing. 

** 2. That, as according to the divine 
constitution, it is especially by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, that sinnera are to be con- 
verted, samis edified, and the cause of 
Christ in the world maintained and advanced, 
it becomes all the friends of religion, to look 
at vbis subject with deep interest, and 
seriously inquire what is their duty in the 
present state of things. 

** 8. That it be recommended to Chris- 
tians to remember this subject frequently 
in their prayera; and that there may be 
a private concert of prayer for this object, 
that it be specifically made a subject of 
prayer in the secret devotion of every Sab- 
bath morning ; that the Lord of the harvest 
would send forth laborera into his harvest. 

*' 4. That it be recommended to pastora, 
frequently to remember this subject in the 
public prayera of the sanctuary ; and take 
opportunities to present it in their preaching; 
and that where they have in their congre- 
gations young men of piety and talents, they 
propose to them for their serious and prayer- 
ful consideration, whether it be not their 
duty to seek preparation to serve the Lord 
in the ministry of reconciliation. 

•* 6. That the Rev. Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, be 
respectfully and earnestly requested, to 
preach on this subject, at such times, and 
in such places as may suit their convenience. 
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and not Interfere with tbeir other numerous 
and important duties. 

** 6. That the Secretary transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to Drs. Alexander and 
Miller; and also have them published in 
the Presbyterian.'* 

A true copy, 

M. B. Hope, See'y, 

After the reception of this Report, the 
General Assembly adopted the following 
Resolution. 

** lUaolved, That in accordance with (he 
angi^estions of the Board of Education, the 
General Assembly do earnestly recommend 
to all the churches under their care, that on 
the first Sabbath of November next, special 
prajrer be offered in all our churches to the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send 
forth more laborers into his harvest." 

In reference to (his appointment, (he 
Editor of the Charleston Observer inquires : 

Would it not be well for all our ministers 
to prepare special sermons for this pccasion 
— showing that the state of the church and 
the world requires a very large increase to 
the number of laborers now in the gospel 
vineyard — that it is as obligatory now as 
ever to make this the special subject of 
praver to the Head of the Church— that, as 
ne holds the hear(s of all in his hands, he 
may, in answer to prayer — and if prayer be 
offered in faith, that he tot// incline many 
to the Gospel Ministry who shall prove 
bright and shining lights in the church, and 
that he may render more efficient the ser- 
vices of those who have been called to the 
minis(ry of the gospel ? It is a general com- 
plaint that the candidates for the holy office 
are but few. But why is it so ? May it 
not be because prayer has not been made 
to (he Lord of the harvest ? Our church 
has also been visited with deep affliction. 
A number of our ministers have been re- 
cently called to their final account. It is 
therefore a loud call upon (he church to 
humble herself before God, and to beseech 
his interposition to supply their place, as 
well as to provide for the other extensive 
wastes in his vinej'ard, and for the dark 
places of (he ear(h which are full of (he 
habitations of cruelty. And should the day 
bo properly observed, may it not be attend- 
ed with a blessing ? 
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A NOTICE of the Anniversary of this So- 
ciety at New York, May 13, 1841, was 
given in the Jovrnal for August The fol- 
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lowing is an extract fVom the Annuri Report 
of the Directors. 

In the recent movements of Providence 
there are also some things to enlighten and 
instruct tu. It has been the folly of man 
in every age to forsake the ways of God, 
and lean to his own understanding. Even 
wh«;re duty is plain, and the time of doing 
it and the manner of doing H are made ex- 
plicit, men have been disposed to resort (o 
new and untried expedients. The inquiry 
has been often made, * Cannot (be world be 
converted by some shorter me(hod than by 
the slow and tedious process of preaching y 
Can it not be done by the press ? By edu- 
cation ? . By civilization and the arts of life? 
Cannot (he ministry be supplied by some 
readier methods ? Cannot some portion of 
the long process of preparation be dispensed 
with ? All (hese expedieu(s have been (ried, 
and all have resulted in (he most signal 
failure. The method which Christ pre- 
scribed when he said, ** Go ye into all (he 
world and preach the gospel," is the only 
one (hat has been found successful. Here 
the church has her commission, and (he 
whole of it ; she is told not only what to 
do, but how to do it. The press — education 
— civilization, and the arts of life, have each 
(heir place. As colla(enil ins(rumentali(ies, 
(hey have an important place. But to trust 
in these without (he living ministry, is to 
shut our eyes against the whole tesdmony 
of God's word, and the whole experience of 
fifty generalions since that word was given. 

If there be any one question of policy or 
duty which may be regarded as settled con- 
clusively and forever, it is that the grands 
the prominent instrumentality by which 
the world is to be eonvertedy is preaching. 
Recent events are replete with the most 
conclusive demons(rations of this truth. 
And, in relation to the policy of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, insisting, as it ever 
lias done, on a thorough training for the 
ministry, if ever a doubt of i(8 wisdom was 
en(er(ained, that doubt should be en(ertained 
no longer. Whatever of new light God has 
shed upon our pa(hway in (his respect, 
serves not only (o confirm (he posi(tons on 
which we have formerly acted, but also (o 
illustrate more fully these before the prac- 
tical wisdom of many other of the most 
prominent features of our plans. More 
(ban (his, our whole work has been seen (o 
hold an impor(ance in (he en(f rprises of the 
church, which has hitherto been but par- 
tially appreciated. 

No one can contemplate (he grea( system 
of God's operations as a whole, and duly 
estimate (he relative importance of its sev- 
eral par(s, and not see distinctly that thai 
department, which embraces the selection 
and the training of the future ministry of 
(he church, must, in (he very nature of (he 
case, be fundamental to all the rest. If this 
fails or falters, many other parts of the work 
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will be feeble and paralyzed. Tbis enter- 
prUe, tberefore, is not to be regarded as a 
competitor with others, or as a rival to 
others, but as a part of one great syfttem of 
operations, which lies at the foundation of 
the whole, and is essential to the prosperity 
of all. It belongs to no sect, or school, or 
parly. In the spirit of that noble Christian 
Gatholicism, which looks above all narrow 
sectarian distinctions, it embraces within 
the circle of its regards the whole family of 
man. Its field Is the world. Its object is 
the supply of a godly, learned ministry for 
the woHd, and its work will not be done till 
the last of the dark plains of the earth shall 
be illuminated with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ 

The Directora feel, therefore, that those 
on whom it devolves to conduct an enter* 
prise such as this, are intrusted with a high 
and solemn responsibility. They do not 
uoduly^magntly their office when they say, 
that to be the instruments, at a day like 
this, of introducing to the ministry of the 
church such a number of the brightest of 
her sons as they have now in training — men 
who are probably to be her pioneers to mil- 
lennial glory — men perhaps to stand on the 
watch-tower when the millennium shall 
come, and all to be workers with God in 
the process of its introduction, involves in 
their view higher, grander, holier responsi- 
bilities (ban kings or conquerors ever have 
sustained. They will not, therefore, con- 
ceal or suppress the deep solicitude with 
which they have watched the movements 
of this Society at every stage of its pro- 
gress. 

Why a cause like this — one which lies 
confessedly at the very foundation of the 
whole system of benevolent action, should 
be allowed to languish, has been with the 
Directors a subject of anxious investigation. 
They have sought diligently to ascertain 
the cause. 

Is the church supplied with a competent 
ministry ? And is the work of the Educa- 
tion Society done ? So far from it, that the 
churches already organized have not more 
than half a supply. Even the Presbyterian 
church, whicli certainly is not l>ehind her 
sistere of other denominations, in her efforts 
to supply a competent ministry, has but 
about one half as many actual laborers in 
the ministry as she has churches already 
established. An additional number, nearly 
equal to the whole of her ministry, might 
be employed where new churches could 
and should be planted without delay ; and 
probably half that number more could be 
empk)yed in her home and foreign missions. 
In many of the other denominations, the 
destitution is still greater. So far is the 
work from being done — or from having 
arrived at a stage which will justify a relaxa- 
tion of effort, that it requires to be increased 
at this hour tenfold, and then it would take 
one entire generation to furnish to the whole 
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country a supply equal to that of acme of 
(he older settlements. 

It has been said also that there are many 
ministers iinemptoyed now. The Oirectort 
have inquired diligently into this subject 
also, and they have been surprised to find 
the number of miniatera unemployed, and 
who are in any sense eandidateM for the 
pastoral office, so small. There is not a 
Stato in the Union in which the number of 
candidates for settlement is equal to the 
number of vacant churches. And but two 
States in which there are half as many can- 
didates as there are vacant churches. 

Of the long list of ministera ''without 
chai-ge," of which so much has been said, 
many are superannuated. Some are laid 
a^ide by disease. Others are engaged in 
colleges and seminaries, and the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Others as secretaries 
and agents of our benevolent institutions. 
The number who are actually candidate! 
for the pastoral office is very small — smaller ' 
in proportion to the whole number and to 
the demands of the church, than in Ibrraer 
years. 

There are, and there ever have been, 
some men in the ministry who were not 
acceptable to the churches, and who wero 
not readily employed — men who had per- 
haps mistaken their calling, or who had 
sought the field of their labor in portions of 
the church to which their talents were not 
well adapted. But that this number is 
greater than formerly in proportion to the 
whole population, there is no evidence 
whatever. On the contrary, there is good 
reason to believe that the operation of the 
Education Society has been to diminish 
rather than to increase the number of un- 
employed ministers. By that thorough 
course of preparation for the ministry which 
is required by this Society, the standard of 
ministerial qualification has been sensibly 
elevated, and just in proportion as the quali- 
fications of the ministry are increased, and 
the office is filled with abler and better men, 
the number unemployed will of course be 
diminished. If all were thoroughly trained, 
and were in other respects well qualified, 
few if any would be unemployed. 

The Board have also during the year 
instituted another series of investigations, 
to ascertain what proportion of their bene- 
ficiaries have actually entered the ministry, 
and what portion have failed by the way. 
Within (he bounds of the Philadelphia Edu- 
cation Society the investigation has been 
completed. In other parts it is still in pro- 
gress. In that Auxiliary the whole number 
who have received assistance from the So- 
ciety is 94. Of these, 38 have already 
received licensure ; 87 are still pursuing 
study with the ministry in view ; and 6 
have died ; leaving onl^r 18 — less than one 
seventh of (he whole, who from all causes 
put together, have failed by the way — a 
result in this case more favorable by fiir 
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than can reasonably be expected in the 
Society at lurge. 

The Board have also made extensive in- 
quiries respecting the character of the bene- 
Dciaries, and (heir general prospects of use- 
fulness in the church. For this purpose 
they have held a confidential correspond- 
ence with most of the seminaries, colleges, 
and preparatory schools, at which our bene- 
ficiaries have pursued their studies, and the 
returns have been In all respects highly 
Mtisfactory. The opinion has been fre- 
quently and confidently expressed, that 
were the influence of the Education Society 
to terminate with the college course, the 
indirect influence on our literary institutions 
would be an ample remuneration. 



Maine Branch. 
The annual meeting of this Branch was 
noticed in the Journal for August, and an 
extract from the Report of the Directors 
was promised in this number. The entire 
Report is here inserted. A large part of it 
is of general interest, and appropriate to the 
present crisis, and is worrfiy of an attentive 
perusal. 

Associated systematic efibrts to aid indi- 

Sent young men of piety and promise in 
leir education for the Christian ministry, 
had been made in what is now the State of 
Maine, for several years before the forma- 
tion of the American Education Society. 
The Maine Branch of that Society, which 
now holds its twenty-third anniversary, was 
organized in November, 1818. Among 
those who were most deeply interested in 
this movement, were the revered and be- 
loved Appleton and Payson. During the 
twenty-three years of its existence the bene- 
ficiaries of this Branch have been 200. Of 
these, 16 have died before the completion of 
their preparatory studies. Some in conse- 
quence of ill health, or from other causes, 
relinquishing the design to enter the minis- 
try, have engaged in secular employments. 
A few have been dismissed for want of con- 
tinued satisfactory evidence either of Chris- 
tian character, or of competent talents and 
scholarship. About 110 are supposed to 
have become preachers of the go^ipel. Of 
these, 30 have at this time (he pastoral care 
of churches in Maine. Others are laboring 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Georgia. One is a missionary of (he 
cross at Constantinople ; two have gone to 
the Oregon Territory ; and two to the 
Sandwich Islands. Two or three others 
are expecting to labor among the heathen. 
From 1 1 of the 48 beneficiaries reported 
at the last annual meeting no applications 
have been received during the year, and 
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6 others in the courw of the year have 
ceased applying. Eleven new applicants 
have been received ; 7 in the third stage of 
their education, 8 in the second, and one 
only in the first The whole number now 
under our patronage is 42 ; 19 in the Theo- 
logical Seminary ; 18 in College, and 5 pre- 
paring for College. 

The appropriations of the year have been 
about $2,650. 

The whole amount received by our treas- 
urer, has been $2,403 20, including a 
balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year of $27 10. Donations and contribu- 
tions, $1,816 10. The notes of benefidaries 
refunded, $123; from the Parent Society, 
$1,125 39. At the cloite of the last vear of 
this Society, $628 were due to benefi- 
ciaries. About the same sum is now due. 

The Education Society has always had 
to encounter a larger amount of prejudice, 
than otlier benevolent enterprises, in 
which the Christian church is engaged. 
Many suspicions have been entertained 
respecting its operations, which a better 
acquaintance with facts would have re- 
moved. The complaint is often made, that 
it brings forward incompetent, unworthy 
men. Very possibly instances of this nature 
have occurred. The Directors rely upon 
the testimony of teachers, and examining 
committees — and they may have recom- 
mended some persons whose duty it was to 
serve God and their fellow men in some 
other calling. But to say this to a young 
man, whose heart is set upon preaching the 
gospel, is exceedingly trying. It is often, 
alsO} very difficult to decide. Several young 
men, respecting whose ability to do good 
their teachers were very doubtful, have 
proved eminently useful. A professor at 
Yale College, in Connecticut, where have 
been educated a large number of the bene- 
ficiaries of the American Education Society, 
has made very particular inquiries respect- 
ing them, and the result is as Ibllows. «* A 
greater portion of them have been selected 
to fill the offices of college professors 
and teachers, than of the rest of their 
classes. Of the three Institutions for the 
deaf and dumb in this country, two are un- 
der the direction of the beneficiaries of (his 
Society. More than half of those, who have 
gone from Yale College upon Foreign Mis- 
sions, have been of this class ; and among 
the new settlements in our own country 
they are to be found every where. They 
have been settled, as pastors of churches in 
several of the most important places in the 
Northern, Middle, Western, and Southern 
States, and many would be 8urprij>ed to 
learn, bow much of the moral power of our 
country is now in their hands." 

Another occasion of prejudice against this 
Society has been the apprehension, that in 
consequence of the aid aflforded by it, young 
men while receiving their education, are 
saved from the wholesome necessity of per- 
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wmal effort and self-denial. But wil) 60 or 
80 dollars a year pay all their expenses ? On 
the contrary, they are obliged to practise 
rijdd economy, and to put forth many an 
effort towards their own support 

Of late the idea has gone abroad, that en- 
deavors to bring forward more ministers are 
injudicious, because already there are more 
than can find -employment. Now it must 
be admitted that the frequent dismission of 
ninisterSi and the excessive fastidiousness 
of some churches in respect to ministerial 
qualifications, the parsimoniousness of many 
destitute societies^nd the impoverishment 
of others, once both able and willing to sus- 
tain the ministration of the Gospel, as also 
the diminished resources of our Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, have occasioned quite a 
number of valuable ministers to be for a 
season thrown out of employ. And yet the 
churches are far from being fully supplied. 
Even in New England, where there are 
209 parishes witliout settled pastors, the 
present supply does not exceed the actual 
demand. In other parts of the country 
there remaineth yet much land to be pos- 
sessed ; and the laborers that can be found. 
If you estimate the number needed by the 
work to be done, are but few. When the 
supply is spoken of, as exceeding the de- 
mand, the extent of the demand is not com- 
puted according to the principles of the 
Gospel. What was the demand for the 
mission of Christ, and for that of the apos- 
tles ? Did earnest petitions go up to Heav- 
en for the gift of a Saviour, before one was 
{>rovided f Were urgent applications made 
rom heathen countries, or even from the 
cities and villages of Judea, for preachers of 
the Gospel, before the Lord Jesus raised up 
and sent forth the apostles ? Did those who 
originated heathen missions in modern times, 
wait until heathen nations literally present- 
ed the request, * Come over and help us ? * 
When the American Board fitted out the 
first mission for the Sandwich Islands, was 
it kiwwn that the people of those Islands 
had cast away their idols, and \vere waiting 
for God's law ? Were no preachers of the 
Gospel sent into the waste places of our own 
liuid, until churches were first formed and 
parishes organized, and funds provided for 
their support? Our Father in Heaven 
adapts his favors not to our deserts but to 
o%irneee88ities — not to our erroneous im- 
pressions, but to our actual condition. And 
Dis direction to us is, * Be ye merciful, even 
as your Father in Heaven is merciful. 
Freely ye have received ; freely give.' 
People do not heed the gospel the less, l>e- 
cause they know not its value, but the 
more. Let them have it, they will learn 
its value. The Good Shepherd came down 
from heaven to earth to seek after the sheep 
ttat had gone astray. He did not wait, un- 
til they solicited his aid. He came in pur- 
suit of them. He sent forth his apostles 
also, not because their services were de- 
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sired. It was the cry of the world's neces- 
sities, rather than of their prayers, which 
moved the heart of Infinite L^ve. And it is 
this, which must move the hearts of Chris- 
tians. Men must t>e raised up to meet the 
wants of a world lying in wickedness and 
perishing for lack of knowledge. And if 
the wants of men are the Christian measure 
of demand, there is certainly no danger at 
present of furnishing too great a supply. 

It may be said, however, that ministers 
must be supported. It is the ordinance of 
God that they who preach the Gospel, 
should live by the Gospel. To what pur- 
pose are men brought into the field that 
cannot be sustained ? 

Are we then to make our calculation up- 
on the principle that the state of our coun- 
try is always to continue, as for a few years 
past it has been ? that there is to be no re- 
vival of business ? no return of prosperity ? 
that churches and parishes now embarrassed 
by debt, and enfeebled by poverty, are al- 
ways to remain so ? and that the treasuries 
of missionary societies are never again to be 
replenished with annually increasing sup- 
plies ? Are we to believe that Christian 
liberality has attained its maximum? and 
that nothing more of zeal and of self-denial 
in doing good is to be expected, than has 
yet been shown ? We are not willing to 
come to these conclusions. It is an anima- 
ting fact that the receipts of the American 
Home Missionary Society, during its last 
year, exceeded those of the year preceding 
by $7,000 ; and the receipts of the Ameri- 
can Board during the first 9 months of its 
current year, than of the first 9 months of 
the year preceding, by nearly $18,000. 
We would confidently hope that there will 
be an increase in our community, not only 
of pecuniary ability, but of the spirit of true 
benevolence, that Christians redeemed bv 
the blood of the Lamb, will labor to look 
le^s at their own things and more at those 
things which are Jesus Christ's ; and cheer- 
fully to retrench in those expenditures, 
which they have been accustomed too lib- 
erally to lavish upon themselves, that they 
may do more for the cause of their Re- 
deemer and the salvation of their fellow 
men. 

Unquestionably it is much to be desired, 
that the funds of our Home Missionary So- 
cieties shou Id be increased ; most urgent is 
the need of their greater efficiency ; so thai 
they may not only afford all needed assist- 
ance to churches already established — but 
may send heralds of salvation into the wil- 
derness to preach Christ where he has 
scarcely been named, and may give the or- 
dinances of the Gospel to those, who as yet 
know not how to appreciate them. And 
who that has the heart of a Christian, or the 
spirit of a philanthropist, can cast his eyo 
over the heathen, or the Mohammedan 
world, without longing for the wider and 
yet wider diffusion among the unevangeU 
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iMd pf the light of the Oo&pe\ ? Shall we 
then abandoo the Educatioa Society, and 
give all that we can spare to the missionary 
cause? Shall it be said to the 810 bene- 
ficiaries of the American Education Society, 
and to hundreds of young men beside, who 
•re ready, if the Lord has need of them to 
consecrate themselves to this service or the 
work of the miobtry, ■ Tour services are not 
wanted — the supply of ministers is even 
BOW jp^reater than the demand — endeavor to 
glorify God and do good to men in some 
other occupation ? ' Let such a course be 
pursued, the consequences will be most dis- 
astrous. ARer the ranks of the living min- 
istry shall have been thinned by death, and 
the number of destitute churches, and of 
places utterly unsupplied with religious 
privileges, shall be greatly multiplied, and 
Dew doors of access to the heathen shall be 
opened, and the call for pastors and mis- 
sionaries shall be constantly waxing louder 
and louder ; then must tlie churches begin 
anew, by a course of training which must 
occupy many years, to provide for those ne- 
cessities, which will need immediate re- 
lief. 

Surely this is not the plan by which the 
command of the risen Saviour can best be 
fulfilled. He would have us pray now, and 
pray without ceasing, that laborers may be 
sent forth : and He would have us act in 
agreement with our prayers, until the whole 
work shall be done. Let not parents with- 
hold the consecration of their sons to Christ; 
let not young men of piety and talents 
withhold the consecration of themselves — 
let not the churches withhold their oflfcr- 
ings from the Education Society, in the be- 
lief that ministers enough, and more than 
enoueh, are already in the field. It is not 
00. Many thousands more are needed at 
this moment ; and the need of them will be 
more and more deeply and extensively felt ; 
and the cry will be heard from every quar- 
ter — not so much for money as for men — 
for more ministers at home, for more mis- 
sionaries abroad. Were the number of ben- 
eficiaries increased fourfold, our own land 
would be wide enough for them all. 

At present there is urgent need of an in- 
crease of funds. Already the number of 
beneficiaries in this State, and in the coun- 
try at large, is diminished one third, and there 
is serious danger that the church and the 
world, will be deprived of the services of 
many gided, pious young men, who might 
do valiantly for the truth, and be eminently 
successful in winning souls unto Christ, in 
conseQoence of the worldllness and parsi- 
mony of the professed followers of the Lord 
Jesus. There is need of more Christ-like 
compassion for the multitudes that are liv- 
ing and dying as sheep that have no shep- 
herd. There is need of more enlarged 
views of human wants, and of the ampli- 
tude of that provision, which infinite love 
his made for the supply of them. There is 
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need of appreciating more justly the duties 
and privileges of those who have been 
brought into the kingdom of Christ at such 
a day as this, in such a country as this. 
May the churches of Maine have wisdom 
to discern the signs of the times ; and may 
all be influenced by the noble ambilioo to 
do what ihey can, in the service of Chriity 
for the salvation of the world. 



New Haupshirk Branch. 
The Annual Meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Branch of the American Education 
Society, was held at Fraocestown, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the General 
Association, August 25, 1841. Rev. Phio* 
eas Cook, of Lebanon, presided. After de« 
votional exercises, the Report of the Di- 
rectors was read and accepted. This Re* 
port may be found in another part of this 
number of the Journal. Addresses were 
then made by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Gen- 
eral Agent of the American Education So- 
ciety, for Massachusetts; Rct. Samuel 
Lee, of New Ipswich ; and the Secreta- 
ry of the Parent Society. Rot. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., is President of this Society ; 
Rev. Charies B. Hadduck, Secretary ; Hon. 
Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 



North Western Braitch. 
The Annual Meeting of this Society, 
whose field of operations is the State of 
Vermont, was held at Woodstock, with the 
meeting of the General Convention, Sep- 
tember 15, 1841. Hon. Charles Marsh, 
L.L. D., President of the Branch, in the 
Chair. The Reports of the Treasurer and 
of the Directors were read and accepted. 
We regret that we are unable to furnish 
an extract from the Report of the Directors. 
The meeting was addressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society, and by Rer. 
James Meacham, of New Haven. Hon. 
Charles Marsh, L.L. D., Rresident ; Rer. 
H. F. Leavitt, Secretary ; Joseph Warner, 
Elsq., Treasurer. 

Windsor Countt Auxiliary, Vt. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Weatb- 
ersfield Centre, on Thursday, Sept. 28, 
1841. The meeting was addressed by Rev* 
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Sttiniiel Delano, Secretary of the Vermont 
Domeatic Miaaionary Society, and Rer. T. 
S. Hubbard. The following Resolution, 
supported by Rev. Mr. Hubbard, was 
«uk»pted : 

Resolved, That the American Education 
Society Is an economical, effective and ju- 
dicious method of doing good ; and is wor- 
thy of the hearty co-operation of every 
firiend of benevolence. 



Middlesex South Auziliarv, Ms. 

This Auxiliary held its Anniversary at 
Sudbury, in connection with the Middlesex 
County Conference of Churches, on Tues- 
day, Oct. 19, 1841, Rev. Joshua Bates, D. 
D., in the Chair. Addresses were made by 
Rev. John Storrs, of Holliston ; Rev. David 
Brigbam, of Framfngbam, and the Secre* 
tary of the American Education Society. 

The following Resolutions, moved by 
Rev. Mr. Storrs, were adopted, as expreas- 
f Dg the cordial sense of the meeting : 

Resolved, That In the opinion of this 
Body, there is now a pressing necessity for 
the agency of some Institution to provide a 
pious, devoted, efficient and learned minis- 
try, for the demands of the world. 

Resolved, That we cherish a warm re- 
gard for the American Education Society, 
MS our instrumentality for furnishing such a 
ministry ; and that we acknowledge our ob- 
ligation to sustain it by our funds. 

AUXILIA&T EoUCATIOir SOCISTT OF 

Norfolk Couhttt, Ms. 

The Norfolk Auxiliary Education Society 
hekl its Annual Meeting at Dorchester, in 
Rev. Dr. Codman's Church, June 9, 1841. 
The President, Nathaniel Miller, M. D., 
•f Franklin, in the Chair. 

Tlie meeting was opened with prayer, by 
Rev. Dr. Burgess, of Dedham. The Annu- 
al Sermon was preached by Rev. Sewall 
Harding, of East Medway, from Matthew 
vi. 10; which has since been published. 
From the Treasurer's Report, It appeared 
that $698 65 had been paid into the Treas- 
ury during the last year. It was also stated 
that a legacy of $50, had been bequeathed 
to the Education Society by an individual in 
Rev. Dr. Ide*s Society in Medway; also $100, 
by one of Rev. Mr. Harding's society. 

The following persons were chosen as 
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Officers of the Society. Nathaniel Miller, 
M. D., President; Ebenezer Alden,M. D., 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., Dea. Jona- 
than Newcomb, Vice Presidents; Rev. 
Samuel W. Cozzens, Secretary ; Rev. 
John Codman,D. D., Treasurer ; Mr. Lew- 
is Tucker, Auditor; Gen. Nathaniel Guild, 
General Agent. 

The next Annual Meeting is to be held 
in the Rev. Mr. Fisk's meeting house, in 
Wrentham, and Rev. Samuel W. Cozzens, 
of Milton, is appointed preacher for the 
occasion. 

At the several meetings of Associations 
and County Conferences of Churches in 
JVlassachusetts, which have just been held, 
the claims of the Education Society have 
been presented by the Rev. Joseph Emer- 
son, General Agent of the Society for 
Massachusetts, by the Secretary, and by 
the Pastors of the churches; and very 
encouraging indications have been given of 
a continued interest in the prosperity of the 
cause. Resolutions, in some instances, in- 
troduced by meml>ers of the respective 
meetings, were passed with more than or* 
dinary earnestness, giving assurance to the 
Society of such co-operation and support as 
in the present crbis may seem to be 
especially needed. If, in accordance with 
these gratifying expressions of confidence 
and regard, a prompt and liberal effort 
should be made by each of the churches, at 
the time of their next stated contribution to 
this object, to replenish the exhausted 
Treasury of the Society, an impulse will be 
g^ven at the centre of our operations which 
will not fail to extend itself through all the 
Branches and Auxiliaries In other States. 
Let the friends of the cause in Massachusetts 
bear this in mind. 



The interests of religion are suffering 
deeply at present, in every department, 
through the loss of the spirit of prayer. 
There is not a single benevolent association 
that does not suffer from this cause ; and no 
one probably, more than our f^ucation 
Societies. When the spirit of prater 
prevails, there will be no deficiency of men 
or funds for the carrying forward of every 
benevolent enterprise ; when it ceases, no 
amount of effort will prevent alarming de- 
ficiencies of both. — Boiton Recorder, 
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4VARTERLT MEETING. 



AMERICAN EDDGATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meetiog of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms, oo the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1841. The applicatioos from benefi- 
ciaries for the usual appropriations (or the 
quarter were regularly before the Board, 
together with applicatioos from twenty-one 
young men to be received to the patronage 
of the Society. It is our painful duty here 
to state that, for the first time since the So- 
ciety went into operation, the Directors 
have been constrained to withhold from Hie 
beneficiaries looking to this Society for 
issistance, t quarterly appropriation. This 
has now been done. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, held at the 
Rooms of the Society, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, for the special purpose of con- 
sidering the question whether it would be 
practicable for the Board to continue its 
regular disbursements through the year, 
after prayerful and anxious deliberation, the 
following vote was passed. 

«* Voted^ That, in the present state of the 
funds of the Society, the Board will be 
unable to make any appropriation to bene- 
ficiaries for the quarter next ensuing." 

An exceeding reluctance on the part of 
the Directors to come to any such measure 
of curtailment has hitherto induced them 
to continue from year to year making the 
quarterly appropriations regularly; although 
it was found impossible to do this without 
ftDQually incurring a considerable amount 
of debt. In this way the aggregate of the 
debt has been increasing, until the Board, 
having been so long disappointed in their 
hopes of relief, are brought to fee) that it 
would be both hazardous and unjustifiable 
for them to permit the Society to become 
any more deeply Involved. It was clearly 
ascertained at the time of the meeting of 
the Directors, on the 29th of September, 
that such a result could not be avoided 
in the issues of the present year, unless 
one quarterly appropriation were entirely 
withheld. The one now accruing has been 
selected rather than either of the two sub- 
sequent ones, as being that which the great- 
est number of beneficiaries probably can 
spare with less inconvenience, than they 
eould spare any other in the year; since 
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numbers of them will be employed hi teach- 
ing during a part of the winter. There is 
already evidence enough, however, that 
many will find even in this temporary priva- 
tion, in the circumstances in which they 
are placed, a serious discouragement to 
their efTorts. 

It is a peculiar disadvantage to this So- 
ciety, and a hindrance in various ways to 
the great cause which it is endeavoring to 
promote, that the Board should be unable 
to distribute with pramptneu and regMlarihf 
the limited measure of aid which has been 
pledged to the beneficiaries. So deeply im- 
pressed with this truth have the Board Im- 
come, that, if there should continue to be m 
deficiency in the annual receipts of the 
treasury, they will deem it requisite to 
decline the reception of new appUcationt 
for assistance, until their disbussements shall 
no longer be liable, as at present, te exceed 
the annual income of the Society. The So- 
ciety is but the instrument of the churclies 
in the work of raising up a pious and learned 
ministry ; and we can do no more than io 
apply the means which the churches may 
see fit to appropriate, through this channel, 
to this sacred object. The Board may not 
construe their own responsibility to extend 
beyond the measure of liberality manifested 
by the friends of the Redeemer in the sup- 
port of this cause. 

Shall this cause, then, be sustained ? Or 
shall it be left to languish and decline ? 
We make the appeal to many to whom the 
interests of the Redeemer's kingdom are 
most dear. We ask that it may be answered 
prayerfully, and in an enlightened con- 
sideration of those precious interests, as 
connected with the prosperity of this Society. 
Let the response be made in some substan- 
tial form ; and let it not be long delayed. 



WESTERN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

A COMMUNICATION whlch had been re- 
ceived from the Executive Committee of 
the Western Education Society, was laid 
before the Board of Directors, at their 
Quarterly Meeting, strongly urging the ne- 
cessity, in the present circumstances of the 
churches at the West, that assistance should 
be obtained from New England, to eoebltt 
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thtt Society to carry its beneficiarief 
through with their coarse of preparation 
for the miniftry, and to hoM oat sufficient 
eDcouragement to others, ia whose hearts 
the same purpose may be formed, to pre- 
vent them from abandoning it through pe- 
cuniary want Whereupon the following 
Reeolutions were passed : 

1. Besohfcd, That this Board are fully 
impressed with the conviction that the great 
interests of the church of Christ in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, render it highly important 
that the means of a thorough classical and 
theological education should be enjoyed by 
all such pious young men on that ground as 
are led by a sense of Christian duty to offer 
themselves for the work of the Gofpel min- 
istry, and as are, in the judgment of Chris- 
tian discretion after a suitable trial, consider- 
ed as qualified for the undertaking. 

2. Rcsolvedf That should this Board have 
the means, after meeting the wants of the 
beneficiaries more directly depending on 
the Treasury of the Parent Society and it? 
Branches, they will appropriate an equal 
amount, for two years, to that which wa^ 
granted last year, viz : One Thousand Dol- 
lars annually, as a donation to the funds of 
the Western American Education Society. 

Voted, Tliat the communication of the 
Executive Committee of the Western Amer- 
ican Education Society, in connection with 
the foregoing Resolutions, be published in 
the Quarterly Journal. 

The following is the document referred 
to in these Resolutions. Let tlie reader 
•ay, after the perusal, wlietber the Ameri- 
can Education Society ought not to l>e im- 
mediately enabled to answer this appeal 
from the West, by extending to our sister 
Institution there the needed encouragement 
and relief. 

An earnest appeal has also been received 
from the Directors of the Western Reserve 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
which has its centre of operations at Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

anelonatl, Jalj 91«t, 1841. 

Dear Brotrsr, — Permit us to address 
Tou, and through you the friends of Christ 
in your vicinity, in l>ehalf of the young men 
who are preparing for the ministry in the 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries of the 
West In so doing, it is not necessary we 
should repeat what has been olten said re- 
specting the present and prospective moral 
character of this great Western world, and 
the moral power it is destined to wield. 
With the facts on these subjects you are 
familiar. They remain essentially un- 
changed. Tills valley is as large as it ever 
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was ; it will sustain as large a population as 
its most enthusiastic friends have ever said 
it would. The globe furnishes not its like 
besides. Its half million of uneducated 
children are still unable to read. Hundreds 
of churches are yet destitute of the preached 
gospel, and thousands of fiekls, new and old, 
in which no churches have been formed — 
still lie waste. The tide of Catholic immi- 
gration is not checked, and infidelity is eve- 
ry where as bold and confident as ever. 

On all our rivers and great thoroughfares, 
inlemperaoce and licentiousness still tri- 
umph, and there is no Sabbath and no 
God. 

Yet much has been accomplished here 
for the cause of Christ. The preparatory 
work is well done. The foundations of 
many generations are well laid. Churches 
are established ; organized and more vigors 
ous action is beginning to be had amon|^ 
the ministers and churches in our connec- 
tion ; Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
are founde<l, and, what is better, these insti- 
tutions have awakened an interest on the 
subject of education, like that which has 
long existed in the older States, so that con- 
siderable numbers of young men of talent 
and piety are turning their attention to the 
ministry. This we regard as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. Of all 
things we most need men, able, devoted 
ministers of the gospel. 

This spirit, therefore, among the young 
men of our churches, must be sustained and 
increased ; firsts because we have no hope 
that the requisite number of men can be 
obtained from the older States. We rejoice 
when an able and holy man, from the East, 
devotes himself to the cause of Christ, in 
this valley — and we would gladly make an 
appeal, if we could, which should sum- 
mon hundreds of such men, every year, to 
our help. The tnUhy apprehended as it lies 
before our minds, we think, would do it. 
But where we need a hundred, we obtain 
not more than eight or ten, scarce enough 
to fill the places of the dead. Of this we 
do not complain. No country was ever 
supplied with a ministry from abroad. Nor 
is it desirable, if it were possible. The min- 
istry should belong to the people and to the 
soil. Therefore, we add #eeofu//y— that the 
men we have, are the men we need. Few 
know, and fewer are prepared to meet, the 
privations and trials to which the ministry 
of the West must be subjected for many 
years to come. Many of the churches are 
very feeble^ and yet are established in set- 
tlements of too much importance to be neg- 
lected. New ground, too, roust be broken, 
and the establishment of churches keep pace 
with the advancing population. For such 
fields, the sons of the West are best fitted. 
They have as much talent and piety as those 
of the East. They are familiar with all the 
habits of the people, and all the hiding 
places of the enemy. They are willing, for 
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Christ's sake, to live on smtll salaries, and 
with few coioforts, and to go where nobody 
e\69 will go. These are the men we need. 
We must have a native -ministry. We can 
have. They stand ready — many have be- 
gun their preparation. 

But, in order to sustain the spirit that is 
bringing them forward to the ministry — 
first, they must be aided. They are the rous 
of the poor. Most of them have nothing 
but their own hands, and their unconquera- 
ble energy to bear them through. The 
Education Society has encouraged them 
to commence their studies, and has done 
much to awaken the spirit of which we 
speak. It is indispensable to the West that 
its agency be continued and its efficiency 
increased. It is the hope of the churches. 
It is doing for the West what it has done for 
New England in years paxt. This Society 
must l>e enabled to say to those who have 
begun — 'go on,' and to those who have not, 
*come on.* The number of its beneficiaries 
can be and ought to be greatly increased. 
Secondly. These men must be aided now. 
For the last two years, the Western Educa- 
tion Society has been able to pay but half 
appropriations, and those not regularly. 
Their beneficiaries have borne the trial 
Dobly — reducing themselves to the bare ne- 
cessaries of life — hoping for better days — 
unwilling to relinquish their studies, if they 
could avoid doing so — they have lived on 
faith and hope till they can live so no lon- 
ger. They will necessarily seek other em- 
ployments, unless they can have speedy as- 
surance of regular and efficient aid. If they 
are permitted to do so, no others will un- 
dertake the work ; the tide which is now 
setting in upon us will flow back, and all we 
have gained will be lost. Shall we thus be 
driven back to do over again the elementary 
work ? 

Thirdly f If aided ^jidentlyt they mmst be 
aided from abroad. The time was when 
the Western Am. Ed. Society could and 
did rai<ie more money than could be appro- 
priated here, and it was sent to aid the sons 
of New England. But . now tike case is re- 
versed ; we have more men than can be sup- 
Sorted by our churches. The number of 
eneficiaries is enlarged, while the means 
of the Society are diminished. The pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the country press 
with still increasing weight upon the west- 
ern churches. And besides, a very large 
number of them that were feeble before, 
are made more so by receut division. So 
that the eflbrt to collect funds among them 
is hopeless. Three or four years of ordi- 
nary prosperity will be requisite to ren- 
der the Western churches as well able to 
sustain their benevolent institutions as they 
were three years ago. The Western Edu- 
cation Society will not be able then, at 
most, to do more for a year to come, than 
for two years past, and that is not enough 
to prevent many of her beneficiaries firom 



being obliged to leave their studies. W0 
are compelled, then, to come, in behalf of 
thej«e young men, before our brethren of 
the older States, and put to them the ques- 
tion, ** Shall we say to these candidates for 
the ministry, * We can sustain you do lon- 
ger,' and through them, to the noble spirited, 
but poor young men, who are expecting 
soon to commence their studies, *Stav at 
home, we can give you no akl ? ' Must 
the hopes of the Western churches be thus 
suddenly blasted ? Can the East afford 
that the West should suffer such a loss ? " 
In years past, the churches of the Blast 
have considered the cause of the great val- 
ley their own. They have understood that 
the perpetuity of their own choicest privi- 
leges is involved in its moral character, and 
they have nobly aided in sustaining the gos- 
pel here. That help was never ne^ed 
more than at this moment. To recede from 
our present advanced position, is to consent 
to be conquered — and recede we must, if 
speedy and efficient aid be not afforded us 
from abroad. To you, then, we make our 
appeal — and to you and to the great Head 
of the Church we commend our cause. 

Our embarrassments are now very much 
increased by the fact that we have no a^ent 
here for the Western Education Society ; 
and cfter repeated attempts, we are still 
unable to obtain one. Our object in ad- 
dressing this letter, is two- fold. 1. To en- 
treat you, if possible, to find us a suitable 
man for an agent ; and send him on to us 
immediately. 2. To ask you to lay our case 
before the churches of the East, and request 
them to help us. 

I have full confidence, from my personal 
acquaintance with you, that you will feel a 
deep interest in this matter, and the nwds 
of rendering assistance I cheerfully leave to 
your discretion ; but pray let the help be 
speedy and ample. Very sincerely, your 
Iriend, C. E. STOWE, 

In behalf of CammUtM of WMiam Am. Ed. Bo*. 

Rkv. S. H. Riddel. 



RULE CHANGED. 
The expediency of modifying the Rule 
of the Society in relation to the reception 
of new applicants, so as to require on their 
part a longer time of trial as church mem- 
bers, and as classical students, previous to 
their being recommended to the patronage 
of the Society, was under consideration at 
the two last meetings of the Directors; 
and at the recent quarterly meeting the 
following vote was unanimously passed : 

Voted, That, instead of six months, as 
hitherto rei^uired, in Rule I. Chapter V. of 
the Rules ot the Society, relating to Bene- 
ficiaries, one year be required hereafter ; 
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and that the aforesaid Role be altered ac- 
cordingly. 

PerMos intending to maice application for 
•esistance through any of the Examining 
Committees of the American Education 
Society, will henceforth be required to 
famish testhnooials in accordance with the 
above regulation, viz : testimonials certify- 
ing that they have been members of the 
Church of Christ for one year ; and that 
they haye been engaged in the study of the 
Latin, or of the Latin and Greelc languages, 
for an equal term of time. 
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APPOINTMENT. 

Thb Rev. AirsBL Nash, of Vernon, Ct. 
Ims been appointed General Agent of the 
American Education Society for the States 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, 
and has accepted the appointment. Rev. 
Mr. Nash is known to the ministers and 
churches of New England, as having once 
labored for several years with much effi- 
ciency and success as an Agent of this So- 
ciety. An urgent call to settle in the pas- 
toral charge, connected with other provi- 
dential circumstances, induced him, two 
years ago, to resign his agency. He has 
again entered into the service of the Society, 
and from his former experience, and his 
extensive acquaiutance with the friends of 
the cause, will possess many advantages for 
a judicious and successful discharge of its 
important duties. 

REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 

T»the SMNtaij oftte Aaaikui ldaei4kio Sede^. 

Rbv. AiTD Dkar Sir, — Contrary to all 
my expectation and my seelcing, I find my- 
eelf again occupied with the laborious and 
responsible work of an agent. Truly the 
Lord has led me in a way that I knew not. 
As one quarter of a year has now expired 
since I resumed this course of life, it may 
not be unsuitable for me to give some ac- 
count of the experience which I have had, 
and the observations which I have made, 
during this perk>d. My time has been 
spent in the counties of Hartford and Tol- 
land in the State of Connecticut, and in the 
State of Vermont, on the west side of the 
Green Mountains. After some statements 
which 1 had heard respecting the Education 
Society, 1 have been rather agreeably dis- 
appeinted to find it retaining so strong a 
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hold oo the sympathies and the confidence 
of an enlightened Christian community. 
The opinion that this Institution has accom* 
plished the end for which it was organized, 
and that there is little if any further need 
of its operatkMis, I have found to be regarded 
by the most intelliji^nt as wholly without 
foundation. On slight observation, it is at 
once apparent, that me surplus of ministers, 
of which so much has been said in some 
quarters, exists far more in imagination and 
appearance, than in reality. To the well 
informed it is perfectly obvious, that except 
in some very limited portions of the country, 
we are very far from being supplied with 
competent Chrbtian instructors. To all 
such it is well known, that for a long time 
the increase of our population has been and 
that it is still fast outstripping the supply of 
Christian pastors and teachers. The mort 
that can be said, with even the show ot 
truth on this subject, is that there needs to 
be in the land a more equal distribution of 
the persons among us who are qualified for 
the sacred office. In this opinmo there it 
a perfect concurrence on the part of all 
whose judgment is entitled to respect I 
have no recollection of an individual of 
this descriptfon disposed to call its truth in 
question. 

By persons most actively employed in 
effi>rts for the enlargement of Zion, I have 
heard it asserted at every turn, that there 
is need of every instrumentality in full 
operation to increase the number of pious 
well instructed ministers of the gospel ; and 
further, that viewing things in prospect, 
there never was greater need of this than 
at present The prediction is often uttered, 
that for the church to suspend or even to 
relax its eflbrts for this end, must at no 
distant day be attended by the most disas- 
trous consequences. It is believed that the 
standard of Christian liberality is gradually 
rising in our community ; that hence the 
time is not for distant when more will be 
given than at present among us for the ad-, 
vancement of the Redeemer's cause. We 
know full well that even Christians as a 
body have as yet hardly begun to make 
sacrifices for Christ. We confidently an- 
ticipate that ere long they will feel as they, 
have never felt, that all which they possess 
bek>ngs to the Saviour, and that they are 
only stewards of his bounty. When this 
shall be, we doubt not that where tens and 
hundreds are now given for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom, hundreds and thou- 
sands will be cast into his treasury. But 
every intelligent Christian is well aware 
that all this will be of little avail in the 
absence of competent religious teachers. 
It is established on the testimony of Jehovah 
himself, that men cannot believe on Him of 
whom they have not heard; that fidth 
comes by hearing. Hence it is felt by more 
than a few, the best qualified to judge, that 
the eomparatively slow incveaet of educated 
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pfcNM minittors hi the eomitry ought to 
awaken the utmoit solioitode fai m1 the 
IHeods of Zion. Hence alao it li often 
aaterted that we have never aeen the time 
when there waa greater need of bringing 
all the means which we poMess for acting 
in this cause into full and vigorooa operation. 
It is obvious that our Education societies 
cannot be sufifered to languish from the 
£ilse impression that the]r tre no longer 
needed, or indeed from any other cause. 
Without the most disastrous results. But I 
have often heard it asserted with much 
emphasis, tku thing mtut noi be. The 
diurch emn by no meane e^fd to lay asidt 
or to neglect this inetrumentality bo plainly 
Jundanuntal to all other meam of spiritual 
good. It is felt that to discourage and hin- 
der Education societies in their worlc will 
he to discourage and hinder, in tiie same 
dome, parents from educating their sons, 
and young men from educating themselves 
for the ministry. But if tftiis thing is suffered 
to be done, ten years will not elapse before 
we shall not only l>e without men to employ 
in the missionary service at liome and 
abroad, but even those parts of the countiy 
where there is now supposed to be a surfeit 
of spiritual teachers will be unable to fur- 
nish their vacant congregations with pastors, 
and will experience a famine of hearing the 
words of the Lord. I have been cheered 
with the belief, that there is a measure of 
increased sensibility and concern on thte 
subject. Sure I am, to say no more, that 
the public mind is capable of being im- 
pressed by a statement of facts in relation 
to it in a degree of which I was net aware. 
To what shall we ascribe it that so strong a 
current has been seen setting against the 
Education caase — and that too in some 

Siarters where we ought to expect better 
logs? Has it been from ignorance or 
prejudice, or the selfishness and worldltoess 
incident to a depraved heart ? It may be 
less important and less interesting to answer 
these inquiries, than to Iroow that the 
strength of this current is abated. If it is 
not met already by an opposite current, 
plainly its surges do not run so high as 
even a few months ago. 1 cannot doubt 
that a judicious and efficient course on the 
part of those wlm collect and who disburse 
the foods of the American Education So* 
eiety, is aH which b requisite, that it may. 
In due time, have that raolc in public esti- 
matioo among klndh>ed institntioos to wliicfa 
St is so fuHy entitled. 

In order to this I have been led to con- 
sider two things as of particular importance. 
First, that there be all possible discrimina- 
tion and vigilance in the selection and the 
supervision of the young men who emoy 
file con6dence and the patronage of the in- 
stitution. Second, that the Spirit of God 
be poured out on the communKy, and an 
Inoreased number of young men be made 
the eubjects ol renewing g taee. Tiyaniay 



be le« widiin the icope of hopEitii agencj 
than tlie particular before named. StUI we 
can by no means doubt that He who has 
the residue of the Spirit will be sought onto 
by his people to do it for them. It is 
sorely a painful and an alarming fact, that 
unless the Holy Gliost descend in his re- 
newing influences on the community, we 
shall be hardly able much longer to find 
any considerable number of young men 
amongst us of suitable character to he edu- 
cated for the Christian ministry. It cannot 
be too strongly felt, that the thing which 
does now, more than every thing else, threat- 
en disaster and defeat to all our benevolent 
enterprises and institutions, is the absence of 
that divine power and grace, witliout which 
all human means and efforts are unavailing. 
Unless converts to righteousness are soon 
multiplied among our young men, where 
shall the means be found of that future sup- 
ply of men to preach tlM unsearchable 
riches of Christ, which it so needfol te our 
own country and to the world ? 
ChiUenden Co. VI., Oct. 14, 1841. 



IVom the Boiton Resonkr. 

ANOTHER MACEDONIAN CRY. 

** W%o niil ooflM ovtr and kelpntl ^ 

We have received an interesting letter 
from Rev. Artxmas Bollard, Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in St LoniSy 
Mo. in reply to some inquiries addreseed to 
him some time since, accompanied by 
papers containing some discussions on the 
subject of " unemployed ministers." We 
give ImIow the anbstanoe of his letter, 
which we thinlL most be read with deep 
interest, both by ministers and membera A 
churches in New-England. He says, "I 
have no hesitation in saying tiiat Miseonrf, 
Illinois, and Indiana, are wofully destitute 
of ministers ; and that eery many churches 
most have supplies from New-England and 
New-Tork, or the country and m church 
will suffer irreparable loss. In these States, 
there are not a few churefaes and congrega- 
tions that would support ministers in full, 
if ministers could be obtained. There are 
manv otliers, which would pay half or two- 
thirds of a minister's sopport, for one or 
two years, and then l>e prepard to give liim 
a fuli support TJiere are many other 
places where the Home Mission Society 
ought to do meet that is done for a man's 
support for the first one or two years. 
After that, the people would folly sopport 
him. I folly believe that no class of 
ministers in the West are now more uaeful 
or popular than those who come iiere from 
New-England, indeed, I am sure there is 
no does so mueh so. There are many 
persons who are jealous of them, and in 
some places they will for a time meet with 
(^position. Bat, it a» iiie same with sU 
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«ther mmklen, from all ptrti of Uw land 
•nd world. 

There are verj man/ placet where sew 
oharehea ahoold be organized, and that 
•peediljr— -plaoea that wUl 0000 be wety im- 
portanL They moat have preachers sooo, 
or some of New-England's best sons there, 
will forget the religion of their fiOhers, and 
be lost to themselfes, their oonntry, and 
the cause of Christ Theie are places 
where a man could pay his debts as soon, 
or sooner than in New-England. Bot 
they are few. I think coming West, in a 
temporal point of riew, a sacrifice. 

There are places where a minister could be 
supported by several chorches in a circoit. 
We need more such men. But the main 
effiirt should be to fiimisfa each church 
with a minister as soon as possible. Till 
that can be done, some shotud labor on a 
eireuit In many places, the people would 
support a man, if he would teach and 
preach at the same time. 1 have often 
been reiinested to supply such men in 
Missouri. But, I do not think this ought 
to be done. Ministers are too much in 
demand. The churches in the UnUed StaUg 
mtgkt to see every man sutUdned m the 
wm, toho is reeuhf for it and fit fw it. 

Some in our country must be ruined, if 
men are not willing to endure the same 
that foreign missionaries do. But the time 
is short, and souls are precious. If New- 
England does not furnish us hundreds of 
ministers, millions in the West must be 
lost. The Education and Home Mission 
Societies must double their efforts, or the 
harvest will perish." 

The information contained in this letter 
is just such as the ministers and churches 
in New England need ; and we see not 
how the call can be disregarded. Men 
who haye entered the ministry with right 
views and feelings, will certainly stand 
ready to go wherever the Lord calb them, 
without regard to the hardships and trials 
which they may encounter, or the sacrifice 
of personal toeUnge and partialities for 
particniar modes and customs which may 
be required of them ; and the churches are 
bound, by their covenant yows, to sustain 
them, even though the effort should reduce 
them to poverty; for we are required to 
follow the self-sacrificing example of our 
Lord, even so far, if neA be, as " to lay 
down our lives for the brethren." 



FMm the N. T. EraagvUrt. 

DESTITUTION OF THE WEST. 

The destitution of the West has been 
dwelt upon by multitudes, man^ of whom 
leceivea their information very indirectly. 
I shall speak only about those things con- 
cerning which I have had ewexy opportu- 
aity to he well informed. 
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Ths destitution is indeed great Thoo- 
sands of immortal souls are perishing, be- 
cause there is no one to break unto them 
the biead of life. The different denomina- 
tions are doing something to roll back the 
current of vice and iniquity that threatens 
to bury everything that opposes its pro- 
gress, yet, after all which each evan^fical 
denomination has done, or can do with its 
present number of ministers, the desolation 

Siins upon us. Multitudes of churches in 
hio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa^aod 
Michigan, that are able and willing to sup- 
port the gospel, are vacant because they 
cannot obtain a supply. 

Five hundred self-denying, talented, ac- 
tive young men mifhtbe settled in the pla- 
ces I have named this fall, if they were on 
the ground ; that this is the fact, I know 
from my own observation. In view of this 
alarming destitution, let me ask how many 
of those who this year complete their theo- 
logical studies, are making arrangements to 
ffo and occupy these important &ld8 of la- 
Will three hundred so ? Will two hun- 
dred go? Will one nundred go? Will 
B^y go? Will twenty go? i«t the an- 
swer come firom the Th^ogical Semina- 
ries. 

Let Unioa«let Andover,]et New Haven, 
let Auburn answer. 

I happen to know something about this 
matter as respects two of the Institutions 
named, and 1 do not know that a single 
msmher of the last senior class in one of 
them will go to the West to settle. One 
expects to go from the present senior class 
in the other ; now, supposing that the other 
two send an equal number, m the name of 
these perishing thousands, where shall tJ^ 
men so much needed come from ? Where 
are we to look for a supply, if not to Ando- 
ver, to New York, to New Haven, and to 
Auburn? J. B. 



WHY SHOULD SPECIAL PRAYER BE 
OFFERED FOR AN INCREASE OF 
LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD OF 
CHRIST? 

1. Because the harvest is plenteous, and 
the laborers are few. Many organized con- 
gregations are destitute of the staled admin- 
istration of the word and ordinances. Large 
tracts of territory densely peopled in onr 
land, are but very partially supplied with 
the ministrations of the Gospel. And from 
heathen countries the repeated, urgent, im- 
portunate cry, is heard: send those who 



will aid us in breaking to the perishing 
multitudes the bread of life — sendqu' 
and send 11 
the sickle. 



and send many, for the harvest is ripe for 



d quickly, 
is ripe for 



2. Because it is the very object for which 
our Loid Jesus diieotod speeial ptaysr to 
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be ofiered. The eiteamstaiioes beinff nmi- 
lar, the church will be guilty of neglecting 
his particular injunctioDs if she faila to do 
it. And the sin of omission, no less than 
the sin of commission, incurs his frown. 

3. Because compliance with his direction 
in this respect b a test of discipleship— un- 
der the general rule, *' if ye lo?e me keep 
my commandments." The love of Christ 
should therefore constrain us to obey him. 

4. Because the ministry is the eid of 
God — " No man taketh upon himself this 
honor, but he that is called, as was Aaron.*' 
His special gifts to his church should, there- 
fore, oe the subject of her special regard. 

5. Because the hearts or all men are in 
bis hands, and he can bring thousands and 
tens of thousands who are standing in the 
market places all the day idle, into his vine- 
yard, and find them ample employment. 

6. Because the ministry is the chief in- 
strumentality which God has appointed for 
the conversion of sinners and for the edifi- 
cation of the church. It is but reasonable, 
therefore, that we should offer special prayer 
for large accessions to the number to whom 
this work is committed. 

7. Because God will be inquired aAer by 
the house of Israel for those very blessings 
which he has it in his heart to bestow. 

8. Because there is no reason to antici- 
pate the promised glory of the church, un- 
til the multitudes are greatly increased who 
shall publish the salvation of the Gospel — 
and no reason to anticipate this increase, 
but in answer to the prayers of his people. 

9. Because these gifts are more highly 
valued when they are bestowed in answer 
to prayer. 

10. Because ministers, like other men, 
are mortal. And the congregation that has 
a pastor to-day, may be vacant to-morrow. 
If, therefore, there be not an increase of 
laborers, it may be very difficult to obtain a 
supply. 

11. Because to pray for an increase of 
laborers, is to pray for the best interests, 
temporal and eternal, of a dying world. 



CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 

Iif the College at Athens, Geo., there 
have been sevend revivals— one of a recent 
date, which resulted in an accession to the 
church of a number of the students. But 
we could not ascertain how many of these 
have resolved to devote their lives to the 
ministry of reconciliation. Among the pi- 
ous young men who have been educated in 
this Institution — and perhaps the same may 
be said of all our southern colleges — very 
few have felt themselves called to spend 
and be spent in the service of Christ borne 
have engaged in tbo study of law— others 
have chosen the profession of medicine. 
Secular pursuits, of one kind or another, 
Ittva eogrossed the Attention of ahuost 
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all, toward whom the expeetotion of ihm 
church had once fondly turned, as her fu- 
ture heralds. They had professedly turned 
their feet to the testimonies of the Lord. 
They had consecrated themselves to his 
service in a public manner. They had giv- 
en external evidence that they were not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: and yet 
when the question of personal duty came 
before them, they have almost all unbesila- 
tingly thrust the ministry aside, and en- 
tered with ardor upon other pursuits — ^ma- 
king, in some instances, shipwreck of their 
faith — and in others, leaving it doubtful to 
themselves and to others whether they had 
ever been called into the kingdom of 
Christ 

The reason why so few of our pious ed- 
ucated young men seek the ministry, arises 
in part from the manner in which they have 
been trained, and in part from the state of 
public opinion which they must necessarily 
encounter. Very few pious fathers and 
mothers are in the habit of consecrating 
their sons from their infimcy to this worlL 
They do not make it the burden of their de- 
sires and their prayers that God may be 
honored by them in the Gospel of his Son. 
ThejT do not educate them with a reference 
to this work ; and even after they have be- 
come hopefully pious they select for them 
some other pursuit ; and rather discourage 
than encourage them to engage in the min- 
istry, when the question ofpersunal duty is 
before their minds. 

The example of others also tends to divert 
their thoughts from the subject They see 
at once that the ministry is not the high 
road to honor, to emolument, or to ease. It 
is a self-denying and laborious work— offer- 
ing in the prospect little else than poverty 
and trial, and often actual want of the com- 
forts and necessaries of life — and they shrink 
from voluntarily encountering such trials, 
and from looking for their support to the 
miserable pittance which the churches 
usually bestow upon their ministers, and 
bestow it not freely, but as tboueh it were 
wrong from them in payment lor that for 
which they receive no equivalent. 

But still such reasons as these are not 
sufficient The Head of the Church has 
issued his command and given his promise. 
And as the life of a man does not consist in 
the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesses, the command should be obeyed and 
the promise believed. Stronger motives 
than mere worldly considerations invest 
the ministerial office — to win souls to Christ 
— to cover a multitude of sins — to save 
from death the guilty and the perishing — 
and to promote the glory of Gx)d and the 
good of man. It is an employment which 
angels miffht covet, and which many more 
would seek had they a proper view of the 
recompense of rewarn which will be 
bestowed upon all those who are faithfbl 
unto death. 
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The snbject of personal doty is not, we 
fear, sufficiently urged upon the considera- 
tion of pious young men. The difficulties 
in the way are not met as they should be. 
What they themselves owe to the Gospel 
is not brought before their minds with suffi- 
cient distinctness ; nor what they shonld do, 
as an imperfect but grateful return for the 
inestimable fayor of God in brining them 
from darkness to light. The ministry do 
not press this subject as they should, with 
Jine upon line and precept upon precept. 
Nor is it made the burden of their prayers, 
as directed by the precept of the Uaviour, 
who said, " rray ye to the Lord of the har- 
vest." But we haye yet to learn that any 
one having a proper sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the ministerial office, and spend- 
ing his life in preaching the Gospel, ever 
regretted on his dying b^d that he had not 
chosen some worldly avocation, instead of 
the self-denying work to which he had de- 
Toted his time and his talent8.—CAitr/ejton 
Observer. 



From the Ptdltuklphla Chrialkn Obterrer. 

FIELDS TO BE OCCUPIED. 

Thk following extracts are transferred to 
our columns from the Appendix to the An- 
nual Report of the rhiiadelpbia Home 
Missionary Society, just publisned. They 
show that more ministera are wanted in 
Pennsylvania and the adjoining States, as 
well as for wide fields at the South and 
West. 

The Rev. I. W. K. Handy, of Berlin, 
Md., writing to obtain a missionary to labor 
in the southern portion of the State of Del- 
aware, says, — 

•« My own ridin?, simply to meet appoint- 
ments, is about 110 miles every four weeks. 
Brother Mustard (settled at Lewes, Del.,) 
has to do, perhaps, very little less. Our 
usefulness is so impaired, by bein^ com- 
pelled to travel over these extensive cir- 
cuits, that we scarcely have any encour- 
agement to preach, it is not so much the 
fatigue of riding that troubles us, as the 
meagre prospect of doing good afler we 
have reached our congregations. We can 
be with them once only in four weeks; 
and, if the weather is bad, once in eight 
weeks ; and then seldom longer than the 
Sabbath. We have mourned over this 
state of things for a long time, and have 
been endeavoring in various ways to make 
our condition belter. We have at length 
devised a plan, which, if you will help us 
accompli!»h, will, with the blessing of God, 
effect all that we desire. Blackwatery Lau- 
rel, and Indian river, (churches,) are com- 
paratively near each other, and would form 
a pleasant union. With an active man as 
their pastor, these churches could soon sup- 
port a minister by themselves. What we 
desire is, that the Missionary Society should 
render them assistance. It is exceedingly 
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important that something should be done 
for us. Please present our cause to the 
Board, and you will confer a favor, not only 
upon the churches particularly specified, 
but upon the cause of religion lujgenenH" 

Rev. P. Chamberlain, of Waterford, 
Erie county. Pa., a member of the Board 
of the Erie Agency of the P. H. M. So- 
ciety, under date of March 18, 1841, 
writes,— 

*< Centreville, Troy, and Randolph, need 
a minister immediately. A section of 
country in Warren county, extending a 
number of miles along Broken-straw creek, 
is urgent for a minister. One gentleman, 
thouffh not a professorof religion, will give 
100 dollars a-year to support a Presbyterian 
minister. Gravel-run and Washington are 
still vacant, and I shall probably be under 
the necessity of resigning my pastoral 
charge. I have been unable to preach for 
some weeks. 

** Here, then, are nxptaces where minis- 
tera are needed, and where the people are 
willing, to the extent of their means, to 
support them. Besides these, we should 
have two itinerant missionaries in the 
bounds of our Presbytery, in our little 
churches already organized, and to organise 
othen in destitute places. Measures are 
in progress, for exhibiting in detail the con- 
dition of the field of our agency. From the 
statement made, you see there is a deplor- 
able destitution. A close examination will 
show it in a worse light Do what you can 
for us:' 

Lettera have been received from several 
esteemed correspondents, in difiTerent parts 
of the State of Pennsylvania, on the subject, 
noticed by Mr. Chamberlain, which present 
the destitution in regard to exteiU al least 
as much greater than had been anticipated. 
We have not room, however, for further 
extracts, except this short one from a pastor 
in Mercer co., Pa., who, under date of^April 
24. 1841, says,— 

" We stand in great need of missionaries : 
more than one-half of the population are 
destitute of the staUd preaching of the 
Word." 

The population is 33,867, Ministers, of 
all denominations, 19. 



GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 

Ill this life Christians must not onhr ex- 
pect to do God*s will, but also to suffer it : 
and the latter is oflen more difficult than 
the former. VineUur qui ptttihtr. To be 
spoken of wrongfully and not retaliate, to 
endure much affliction ** in mind, body, 
and estate," and still to preserve our integ- 
rity is what very few attain. But it is by 
affliction very ohen that Christians are tried 
and purified, as gold in the furnace, and 
thereby prepared Tor heaven, where, in the 
language of the prophet, "all teara «re 
wiped away from all eyes.^ 
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COLLEGfATE RECORD, 1841. 

Wx have collected the following itemf of information respecting the receat Commence- 
menti it Tariotts Colleges. 



No. who neehr«d Un 

Mwt. difiwofB-A. M.A. 

WatenrlHe, 11 8 

Bowdoin, 85 16 

Dartmouth, 78 8 

Univ.ofVermoDt, 2S 7 

MMdiebnry, 6 16 

WilHams, 82 10 

Amherst, 82 10 

Harvard Univ. 44 

Brown Univ. 81 15 

Washington, Ct. 16 

WesleyaaUniv.^Ct. 81 17 

Yale. 78 

Colwnbia, 81 4 






No. vbe ncelfod tht 
Nmw. doft«oorB.A. 

Univ. of New York, 15 

Union, 80 

Hamilton, 15 

8 Geneva, 7 

4 Rutgers, 20 

4 Coll. of New Jersey, 59 
8 West. Reserve, Ohio, 10 

Marietta, Ohio, 9 

5 Centre College. Ky. 18 
3 Univ. of Pennsylvania, 11 
2 ' Georgetown, D. C. 4 
^ Columbia Coll. D. C. 7 

Athens, Ga. 16 



ICA. 


M.A. 


86 


7 


11 




2 


8 


86 


1 




2 


8 




17 




6 


2 




8 


10 


4 


14 





The Honorary degree of D. D. wu conferred by the 



University of Yennoot, apon 
lliddlebiiry CoUege, 
Harvard University, 

Brown University, 

Wuhington College, Ct. 
Wesleyan University, Ct 
Union College, 



HamHtoa College, 

Geneva CoUege, 

College of New Jersey, 
Marietta College, 
Dickinson College, 
Athens College, Ga. 

UniversityofN. Y. City, 

Centre College, Ky. 
University of Pennsylvania, 



WadiSngton CoUege, Pa. 



Rev. Renj. Labaree, Pres. MIddlebury CoUege. > 

Rev. E. W. Gilbert, Pres. Newark Coll. Del. 

Rev. Thos. W. Jenkyn, of London. 

Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, of Randolph, Ms. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, Pres. Williams Coll. 

Rev. Bamas Sears, Pres. of Newton Theol. Inst. 

Rev. James Thompson, of Barre. 

Rev. Alexis Caswell, Prof, in Brown Univ. 

Rev. Cyrus Mason, Prof in N. Y. University. 

Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop elect of Delaware. 

Rev. Matthew H. Simpson, Pres. Asbury Univ. la. 

Rev. Charles White, Pres. Wabash CoUege, la. 

Rev. Erastus D. McMasters, Pres. Hanover Coll. la. 

Rev. Noah Leviugs, Albany. 

Rev. David Moore, Staten Island. 

Rev. John Proudfit, Prof, in Rutgers Coll. 

Rev. Jared B. Waterbury, Hudson, N. Y. 

Rev. John C. Lord, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop elect of Delaware. 

Rev. John Brown, of Newburgh. 

Rev. Robert S. Candish, Edinburg. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, Pres. Illinois Coll. 

Rev. John M. Krebs, New York City. 

Rev. Nathan Hoyt, Athens. 

Rev. Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Prot. Epis. Ch. in Ga. 

Rev. James Legge, Pres. Anglo-Chinese Coll. India. 

Rev. Elijah C. Bridgeman, Am. Mission, China. 

Rev. R. Davidson, Pres. Transylvania Univ. 

Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B. D. England. 

Rev. John C. Clay, PhUadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. George Duffield, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. N. C. Grier, Forks of Brandywine, Pa. 



The Honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred by 



Dartmouth College, upon 

Hiddlebary College^ 
Amhent CoUege, 



Jared Sparks, Prof, in Harvard University. 
Frederick Hall, Prof. Columbian Coll. Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Samuel Nelson, Chief Justice of New York. 
His ExceUency John Tyler, Pres. of the United States. 
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Htirard Umvenitjy 

Yale College, 
Union College, 



CrenoTft College, 
Rutgers College, 
College of New Jersey, 



FUNDS. 
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Hon. James Savage, Boston. 

Hon. Francis C. Gray, Boston. 

Hon. F. X. Martin, Chief Justice of Louisiana. 

Hon. Samuel S. Wilde, Judge Mass. Sup. Court 

Hon. Augustus B. Longstreet, Pres. Emory Coll. Gt. 

Hon. David B. Douglas, Kenyon College, Ohio. 

George Bancroft, Esq. Boston. 

Hon. Samuel Jones, Chief Justice Sup. Ct. N.Tork City. 

Hon. A. B. Hasbrouck, Pres. Rutgers College, 

Charles Lyell, F. R. S. England. 

Ralph Barnes Grindrod, England. 

Hon. David B. Douzlas, Pres. of Kenyon Colleire. 

Hon. Theodore Frelmghuysen, Chancellor N. Y. Univ. 

Hon. Joseph C. Hornblower, Chief Justice of N. Jersey. 

Hon. David L. Swain, Pres. Univ. of North Carolina. 
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FUNDS. 

ReeeipU of (he American Education Society j for 
the October Quarter, 1841. 



INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS RBFONDSD 



851 00 

s,t7o as 



TVwkatmy. Mln Sumh F. Romn, bv Mr. 

Wm. Konn. Ex. 10 00 

WutAM, Mia Freetore CoIIIim, In putt, br 

/on*. Tftjlor, Esq. Ex., for the P. Fvnd 800 00 
WonUngton^ Rev. Jooa. L. Pomeroj, io pt. 

bj Hon. Levb Stnoc, Ad. de boob boo 9S0 00-1,010 00 



AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
BaftKIHIEB COOMTT. 



84 n 

14 03 
8 60 



Otmc AflrrinfiDM, Collection 
X.M, do. 

Lnmg, do. 

Ant, do. 

PttttiMt Coot. In Conf . Ch. 

LmUm' Anz. Kd. Soo. 80 00-80 00 

iIldkaiow<, Mb* lenniu Lord Perrr, to const. 

Mr. AlbeitiM Perry a L. M. ordo. Hoe. 10 00 
" 'f. For IMO, SO 54: lor 1841, 49 31 75 8S 

kff«i (^U««*ton 10 



Efsax CouiTTr South. 

(Bon. David Cbente, Emox, Tr.] 
BcMTly, Society of Rer. Mr. Boehnell 18 88 

Aoeftporf, Soc. of Rer. Wakefield OaJe, by Mr. 

/,B.Gott 30 00 — 18 88 



Fbahkuiv C*uirrr. 

(Mr. Samod Maxwell, Jr. Oreenfleld, Tr.] 
AakfUd, Genu Aaoc 8 00 

Ladtoe* do. 8 87 

Oentleioen. by T. White, ISaa. 7 00 

1 8 75-30 19 

Bv^Ui In 8 58 

CKftrrr.^L I lee 31 81 

^•wsy, in ]ir. n.MiitMi, 88 50 

L^rtrp of Mnt. ihi.ec n^nrland 10 00—48 50 
DttrJItitfi fiin»tilkj 8 00 

Cf^-^f^, fitt PaA^j io part 8 00 

H^imUu, fitiPmrithj (1 1, by Gen. Looffley 188 
IfunA/ki^. Trill btntUT> SoAiorr 4 31 

" ,Mn. l-*4r f(r«r| 6 00 

,bjtiim j.^l1a Fkk 11 88 

f Mn. :(ftapbpn PrIliiVi 15 6fr-27 38 

^^»B»i £Maia «ri}«a. ElbU 

88 81-818 89 



HAMPSHiaa Coeirrr. 

(Bon. Lewie Strong, Northamptea, Tr.) 
EnUd, Ben. Boe. by Mr. Leooaid Woede, Tr., 
throorh Mr. A. Srohh I 

Batfkid, Mr. Rafna Cowlee and brother, to 
Mr. R. C. a L. M. oftbe Co. Soc 



SouAampumt Ladies' Ed. Sedety 
From the dispoeaUe fond oftbe Co. 



15 80 

6 80 

tfOlO 



Aft 



800 

ss 



I dispoeaUe fond oftbe Co. f 

i. . i.rilw. Mf.KellJ, rtm 

t^SU tocgnat. Mra. Uenrv Neill, 
i ui i>tui4 Mn. Uv^i BUllnfs L. 
fhi.t .H ihw Uo. SiK,) 68 81 

PrwHycfll. Iff vbiq^h §15 b to 
zanA. ^mtiut Slihar* > L. M. 

irfthv^ Co. ai^.} SI SS-ISO S7-998 » 

HAMPDSir CouifTT. 



( Mr. Samnel RayaoMe, SpelngMd, Tr.) 
atorfnc/bU,8oe.ofReT.Or.Osfeod 196 7S 



Sietoo 



L Col. Dan- 



Long me a d ow, \ 
tJent. 



W^, (of which t 

iel Metriclta L.M. of Co. Soc. and flOO b 
to conit. Mn. A. A. Wood an B. M.) 188 tS 

(The above by Rer. Joseph Emenon, Af*t.) 

handofF. Kyle, Esq. 9 SB 

), (EoMt) Soc of Rev. Mr. Tapper 88 96 
1, ( WtstJ Soc of Baw. Mr. BebM. 

98 81-64 as 

Spring/kid, Soc. of Rer. Mr. RnaseU IS 99 
SpringJMd. (OabotaiUtJ Ladies of Cong. 
Ch. and Soc to const. Mrs. Samner 
G.ClappaL. M.orCo.8oc 90 8»-<S 98 

ir«s< .S^v/IsM, Society of Rer. A. A. 

Wood, Mr. Wm. Ashley 15 00 

Mms B. Ashley 5, B. Ashley 988 7 60 

Miss Corintha C. Ashley 9 60 

A donation 1 96-46 9S 

mOraAnm, fSomlkJ See at Rer. Mr. BaMn, 

In part i 

NoaroLK Covntt. 

(Rev. John Codaan, O. D. DorcfceiHr, Tr.) 
Srslnh^, Ch. of Rev. Dr. Stone, baJ. 1 iO 

JW6orouJr*, Soc. of Rer. Daniel J. Poor, $40 

of which to coost. him an fl. M. 46 68 

W0gmoutk, (North) Boc of Rer. J. Emeiy, Jr. 63 76—101 88 

Old Colort. 

(Col. Alexander Seabaiy, New Bedfcid, Tr.) 
AMton, Lhieoln Dmlie, Esq. to erasL Uncola 

Shepherd Drake an bTm. 100 00 

Pltmovth Couirrr. 

(Dea. Morton Eddy, BrMfvwnter.Tr.) 
MUdieWfW*, fNenft^ Sec ofRer. PhUip Celbgr 8 88 
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sso 

RaLioiou«CRAm.8oc. op Miodlmsi 

NoaTH AHO VlCIRITT. 

(IHa. Imwttaaa 8. Adanu, Orotoa, Tr.] 
iUMw. A fHend, towrnid* L. M. C 00 

JWhu-ff, Yoong Mio's Ed. 8oe. bv Mr. J. T. 
Fanrvll, biU. to ooBiC Ma. Mwgvrac P. 
BulUid an H. M. 44 19 

LwwhiiCtr, 8oc of Rev. Mr. Habbud fO 



BovcATioir SociaTT iiv WoacxiraB 
NoBTB AsaociATioir. 

[Mr. Mom CbMriNrUa, TMapleton, Tr.] 
LoNOMtor, Soc of Rev. Chs. Puker, bj Rrr. J. 

8. ClarkorBoaton 
PIUttipfltoR, Ladies* Anx. Ed. 8oe. 97 87, Gent. 

do. 91 <S. br Mr. JaMa Ooaldlof , tbroagii 

Ber. P. O.Powen 



RhOOS IlLAlTD STATa AuxILIAftT. 
(Mr. laaae Wilcox, Provldooce, Tr.) 
Pr o Mane$, Beoeficeot Ladlea' Ed. See. in tbe Cone. 
olBtf, Dr. Tiidnr, bj Mka B. CoriUe 



FUNDS. 



[Nov. 



fSJOS 69 



MAINE BRANCH. 
(Prof. Willlaa 8in7tli, Bnuwwick, Tr.] 

1 50 
19 



JMM. " AbMineneo,' 
Beoer. Boeieij 



NEW HAMP8BIRE BRANCH. 
[Hoo. 8«miMl Morrll, CoMOul, Tr.] 
BMommh, BodHif ofRer. Mr. Thier 

Cama u t m r w, Family of Mn. Gcrriah 

C b imi rf , Cb. and Ceof . of Rer. Daalsl J. Norw, 

to eoMC htm an H. M. 41 00 

Conr. of Rer. A. P. Tooner, in part to oon- 

•ifiala him an H. M. 18 40 

OfRer. Bfr. Tenney aa Treaa. of Mer. Co. 
Ed. 8oe. 8 ( 

(The abore by R«t. Joaeph Emenon, Af 'u] 
BMommh, (E. P.J A rabaeriplion, by Dea. Uerriih 
CamptoH, By Mr. William Green, of Plymouth 
FUxwUUam, Cont. by 8. A. Geroald, Ek}. Tr. 

Cheihire Co. Aux. Ed. Boc 9 79 

Ladlea' Ed. 8oe. by do. 48 OG-00 73 

fiMRolon, By JoMpb Boardman, Eaq. Tr. Boek. Co. 

6obI: of Cha. 4 87 

JIMfV. Mr.J.B.Breed>a.toeeniLMmaL.M.bydo. 10 00 
Smk ook and Ihmpton FkU», Evan. Coof. 8oe. by J. 

Boardman, Eaq. Tr. fte. 7 50 

SU^gvrd 09. AmM. Ed. Sac by Mr. Edmand J. Lane, 

TWaa. 41 07 



IS 99 

8 78 



1 50 
5 65 



$911 as 



NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
(J«atph Warner, Ewi. MIddltbary. Vu Tr.] 

i%8oe. of Rer. Charlea Walker, in part 81 00 

OuHford, Miaa Boaan Beyden 29 

Pop^firtt, Conp. Society 8 75 

IbwuMiid, A member of the Ch. of Rer. Mr. Gravea 3 00 

(The above by Rot. Joaeph Smenon, Agt.] 
Brattltboro*, 8oc. nf Rev. Charlea Walker, by Rev. Nel* 

•on Baiteor, Tr. Wind. Co. Ed. Boc. 6 95 

BHdport, Conr. Ch. 1^ A. Wikox, Eaq. Tr. Add. Co. 

Ed. Boc. 99 50 

CkelMA, Conf . Ch. and 8oc bal. by Harry Hale, Eaq. 

Tt. Urleani Co. Aux. VA. Boc. 1 17 

GbmMU, Conf . Ch. by A. Wlieox, Ek|. Tr. ftc 10 87 

jPWriM, OariiH Child, Eaq. to eonsk hlmaelf a L. M. by 

H. Hale. Emj. Tr. 8c. 91 16 

MMdlakiiry, Conf. Ch. 48 50 

MkUlttornn, Conf. Ch. and 8oc 7 75 

PouUmy, iSo. 17 75 

nuptrt, David Wllaon 1 00 

SL /oAna&ury, 9d Conf. Ch. and Soc by Mr. Charlee 

Fairbankf 18 95 

fi fW.J by Rev. Nelion Baibour, Tr. Ac 5 70 



#197 40 



900 



CONNECTICOT BRANCH. 
(EllphaletTetTy, Eaq. Hartford, Tr.] 
moomJkU, Rev. Mr. Baekns 
Eaat Bartford, CollecUoo, in part, by Rer. Anael 

Naah, Ag *t. 20 60 

Coll. bal. by Rev. Samuel Sprinf 97 40-47 40 

OriamoU^ Bal. of coll. by Rev. W. R. Jewett 3 00 

Gtaatattbtant, Coll. in Itt Boc by Cha. Hoaroer 16 00 

UmUmitMtt CoiO. ia Coof. 8oe. by Rer. T. PondwiOB • 00 



Mll/br<UtCoof.8ee.byA.TowiiaeDd,Jr.Tr.8«. 10 80 
AtiddMury, Beoev. Aaaoe. by do. 90 19 

Naugaiudt, Conf. Boc by do. 4 43 

Norfolk, Mn. Baxah Battell, by Dea. N. Wniia, BoatOD 5 08 
P/ymoiifA, iM Conf. Boc by H. Caihoon, thcoofh Che 

Hoamer 08 88 

SbtitkimfUm, Cong. Ch. and Sec tiy Wm. Clark 78 08 

WaAarafkU. Coll. In pt. by Re*. A. Naah, Aft. 186 14 

Bal. efcoU. t^ Dm. StUlmaa 14 75-180 88 

•484 84 

CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION BOCtBTT. 

[Mr. WUlam A. Booth, New York, Tr ] 

P»r] St. Cb. Stv Ypj\ mn; Pem. Ed. Soc HodMo, N. 



Y.V}: Ciih I E Mirmv fir. Ch. 



I. Bmihia Lewia, BrooUya, N. 

rnv At. Ch. eon. 191 80 ; 7ih Praab. Ch. 

bal, u-ih lea. S. H. N,t. J4 Ben. Aac 4 69; Brick Ch., J. 



Mc4 (iTitvS; Cflfscf «r JMtph AiUder, Newark, N.J. 108; 

8d< '< NVwirl. hf A. F^^fh 10; lat Ch. S. Baldwin 1; Jaa. 

Ml V la Cook, do. 5: Pern. Ed. Bee 

Wi lycar, Treac » 10 : A (Hesd. bf 

A. rlvn. coll. 149 02; 9dCh. Bitioklya 

140 '■' W. Cheater 100 ; Avalla of oncar- 

ren t fundi IV 'i^ ■ #879 tl 

UTICA AQENCr. 
(Jamaa Dulfon, 5*q. Utk*, Tr.J 
Aditma t^SfTn AmtoT Ff.tn, Ben, Art. 10, Aflwtrp 946, 
P«)M|le 3 SO, BtT^mti^Vii I3fi*j GcrenlTj, lit CI*. 8,1MCh. 
It. CokM^•iCr 13 »1, C»^nu1tn 1^ Cna^a ^ Dm Whi Pl*. 
D- n^^ttx t. Pxi^^tf illfl fi 1^. Gffl.enwif 31 «», OrecijttH 
^J «fl, l]4itUitd F-(erT to, kv UHt Mcmban^e &« 8iv. T. iX. 
llli];. ttmirni 7 U. J^imwrltlfl 2S0, Klnr^tmr^ V6». LaMK 
3^1. MiMinj n, M.F^tkui, A. 9n^b 10, >in, Ptlaml 8: Mm* 
rl.fi|l« T, N. \U^i, I ra, Norfolk, ttim BmA 1v itotmm 
I? Vi, Oni*ad^j(A HctUw II B* O^I^m I« ST, pt4Ml> 15, Pm» 
«1iirii, txE. 4 ^, Riflmdn, Cb. *iM. 16 4». U<i. i^iv. Sot. 4 3t, 
tvldf btU nf Nev, P. a)ffsif^» "[Aim Menn^i:.ri3^ I p ; ^incuM^ lit 
LVImL 6 so. 1^4], Sqw^ tti«, of %l Ch. 1^^ BEL^kMm L 
TffnEM 6«$, Wa^^^HtNl « M. Wnlerte^fi, lat Clh. fFOti 
^4l Oi. Iff 1>; Tlrtrtvi t, KoflWt, Oi. flaU. I 01, Dea. A. 
f Jioinu 8 A, Cbdmpk0D S, §ia 4S 

WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

[J. S. BeymoDr,Eaq. Auburn, Tr.] 
Bergen 15, Moriana 8, Yoonfttown 80, Cayofa 11 9L 
Seneca PalU 98 93. Pcnn Yan. Ut Ch. 91 95. Piattaburch 96 
14, Naplot, P. R. Torrey I, Mn. Torrey 50 eu.. Mlaa Tonay 
13 eu. ; Danavllle, lat Ch. 10 80. Free Ch. 5 06 ; Oeneaee 18 
12, Geneva, Ch. coll. 69, H. H. Beely 75, B. Dwlght 95» 
Axtell Bcholanhip, In part 90; Hammondaport 13, Walerloa 
17, Mount Morris SO, Canandaifua 76 18, Roche«er, 9d Ch. 
bal. 5 16. Sd Ch. 11 78, Waahinfton 8u Ch. 18; Biifhloa 8 
68, Pitufofd 10, OvU 96, Auburn, Baitlett 4 Co. 10. 

8681 n 

PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

(Geo. W. McClelland, Eaq. Philadelphia, Tr.] 

A. Metealf 5 : Sd Ch. Newark. M. W. Dav 10, Coll. 86 8S, 

J. B. Ploneeo 16 ; Readinf, eoll. 67 40 ; Jaa. Wier, Haniebur|k 

10; Rev. A. ConverM, Phil. 19; Newark, lat Ch. ooU. 9090. 

' §99685 

WESTEflN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Arnon A. Brewater, Eaq., HodMNi, O., Tr.] 
Atwater 8 97, Burton 6 69, C. Falla 8, CUrklon 6 19 19 71 
Conneaut 94, Cleveland I, Fern. Ed. Soc. 5 80 OO 

Cheater 3, KoclM 9 60, Farmington 4 94 10 44 

Uartrord 9 60, Flm Preab. Ch. 4 6 90 

Uuntinrton 14 75, Hudson 93 SO, Rev. D. C. Blood and 

lady lU 48 29 

Johnson, Rev. O. 8. Eelli 9. Kinsman 46 SI 48 81 

Lover Sandusky 6, Lyme, bal SO c. Meaopotamia 14 60 80 08 
Nelson 11 95, Palnesville 3, Rk^bfleld 27 40 95 

Streetsboro 9 60, Tallmadge, Fem. Ed. Boc 19 SO » 08 

Vernon 4 95, Windham 7. BtUlman Bcott, an old sab. 5 16 98 
Avails ofSchoUrdilpa— Mrs. A. Croabv 10 00 

Hon. H. Kinfsbnry 10, Bon. P. M. WeddeU 10 90 00 
U.8eeleylO,J.AustlnlO,B.WrifhtlO 80 



R^oIeaMouaf received #9,118 19. 



#818 91 



Gatking received during the Quarter. 

jUASy, Mf. L...V.:.' f^. .,l r„.. . l Um,\la of ahhria, aocka, 8c by 

Bottnt^rt, ff. IL ^M^**" VA. :■,-.. «hftta, pillow cases, and 

Povnnrv, Ft. Whin., CnlUn. *ir>ck., tc 

C^jfHi^iiftf fhiJM, O aitactrr ullcla #5; iloMb^ #7 68; 

Sir ^^fltmllt §1 U^ 
TU/wb^fip, l>>ib. F>]. ^Fx:. %$ltf; GenL Aawc #1 ; FtmoM 

Ftitf*^s*t^ .W«. AJrh il. driHTt^ij^ri a bundle of ahiita, teveK 
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MEMOIR, 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY, OF THE LATE BARON DE SACY, 

READ AT A SESSION OP THE ASIATIC 80CIRTT, JONE 35, 188B, B7 M. REINAUD, BU 
SUCCGB80R IN THE CHAIR OF ARABIC, AND FORMERLT BIB PUPIL. 

[Translated and abridged by Mrs. S. J. (Jenks) Mkrritt.*] 

Anthony Ij^aac SiLvi^smt^ uk Sacv was born at Paris, on the 21st of 
September, 1758, His father, James Abraham Si I ventre, was a notary. 
M. de Sacy had etvo brothers ; and aa is customary among the citizens of 
Paris, the eldest continued the name of his father, the second received that 
of de Sacy, and the third was called Sil ventre de Chanteioup. 

At the age of seven, M. de Sacy had ihc misfortune to lose his father. 
His mother was a \voma[» of education, and supplied, as much as possible, 
this loss, to her children. M, de Sacy^ bein^ of delicate healthy was taught 
reading, writing, and the chissics, in whicti he became an uncommon pro- 
ficient, by a private tutor, fortunately an excellent man. 

At the age of twelve, M. dc Sacy wns accustomed to waJk with his tutor 
in the garden of the Abbey St. Germ ain-des-P res. It was occupied, at 
that time, by the Benedictines of St. Maur, who were specially devoted to 
the cultivation of letters, and whose name recalls many beautiful monu- 
ments, raised by them^ to the honor of religion and science. One of these, 
Dom Berthereau, was then preparing a collection of Arabic historians of 
the war of the Crusades. M. de Sacy already possessed uncommon pru- 
dence and decision of character. Dom Berthereau became his firiend, and 
inspired him with a taste for the oriental languages. 

Ailer the termination of his classical studies, M. de Sacy immediately 
commenced the career which has been so eminent^ by the study of the 
Hebrew language, applied to a more intimate knowledge of the Sacred 
Writings. His mother was a pious woman, and had educated her children 
in religious principles. From the Hebrew he passed to the Syriac, Chal- 
dean, Samaritan, and then to the Arabic and Ethiopic. These six lan- 
guages belong to the same stock, and as the people who speak them are 
[mostly] descended of Shem, son of Noah, they have the general name of 
Semtie, or Shemitish. In the Hebrew and Arabic, M. de Sacy received 



I this abridged translation of mr daughter's with the original, 
alts could not hare admitted the entire Memoir, without any 
lectfully, Wk. Jsitks. 



* OainxBifsir,— I have read and compared this abridged translation of m^dau|[hter^s with the original, 
and find it accarate. I regret that your limits could ^ ' i.t-— - 

enrtailinent. Eespectfully, 

EHimr* 9f C*« RtgiaUr, 

TOL. XIY. 29 
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222 MEMOIR OF BARON DE 8ACT. [FeB. 

lessons from a well-informed Jew, at Paris ; and it is said that he was 
accustomed to read, in the Hebrew text, the passages of the Old Testament 
which are embodied in the Liturgy, to render the language more familiar. 
To these difficult studies were added the Italian, Spanish, Englbh, and 
German. 

His habits of life were favorable for these acquisitions ; his mother had 
not re-married, and, concentrating all her affections upon her children, 
retained them at her own house. Here, M. de Sacj, for amusement, had 
raised a Finch, which he taught to pronounce a few words in Italian. Un- 
fortunately, M. de Sacy was not satisfied with his labors of the day, bat 
often continued them during the night ; of course, his health became im- 
paired, and his sight enfeebled, compelling him to cease his midnight 
studies ; but for the remainder of his life he suffered the consequences of 
his imprudence. 

It was impossible a man of such endowments should long remain un- 
known to the learned world. At that period, biblical studies occupied 
more attention in Europe, than at present. Kennicott and De Rossi were 
then accomplishing their great works. The labor of collating the Syriac 
and Chaldean manuscripts of the Septuagint, with the Greek and Hebrew^ 
had been commenced ; and many periodicals were devoted to the publica- 
tion of the results. The principal of these, called the Repertory, was pul>- 
Hshed in Germany, under the direction of Eichhorn. 

A German orientalist, of Paris, had noticed, in the Royal library, a 
Syriac version of the fourth book of Kings, apparently translated from the 
Greek version of the Septuagint, by Origen ; and containing the variations 
of many other versions. It was considered important to fix the character 
of this translation, and M. de Sacy, then in his twenty-third year, was en- 
trusted with the charge. He commenced by publishing some notes upon 
the manuscript, in the periodical of Eichhorn. Afterward, he copied the 
fourth book of Kings entire; and it was partly from this copy that an edi- 
tion was printed, in Germany. 

In I78;J^, M. de Sacy devoted his attention to the Hebrew text of two 
letters which had been addressed, by the Samaritans, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, to Joseph Scdiger ; in reply to a letter from him 
inquiring concerning their rites of worship, and requesting a copy of the 
books in use among them. The reply did not arrive until after the death 
of Scaliger. Father Morin, of the Oratory, made a Latin translation of the 
two letters, which was published by Richard Simon, but was considered 
inaccurate. M. de Sacy made a copy of the Hebrew text, accompanied by 
a Latin version, and notes, and the whole was published by Eichhorn. 

Independently of these biblical studies, which were continued during his 
life, M. de Sacy had begun to consider the East in all its aspects, proftme, 
as well as sacred ; in regard to its geography and history, as well as the 
various creeds to which it had given birth. In this pursuit he was greatly 
assisted by his knowledge of the Arabic language, to which he now added 
that of the Persia^, and Turkish. In the Turkish he made but slight pro- 
ficiency ; but in the Arabic and Persian his acquisitions were beyond 
those of any European scholar ; and it must be remembered, that he com- 
menced their study without the advantages possessed at the present day. 
Reiske, and tlie Schul tenses, father and son, were dead. For the Persian, 
pupils were in want of correct text-books. Among those who cultivated 
Persian literature, were Sir William Jones, in England ; and the Baron de 
Revickzky, in Germany ; but neither of them was disposed to fill a vacancy 
so sensibly felt. M. de Sacy had recourse to the advice of some persons 
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1642.] MEMOIR OF BARON DE SACY. 2S3 

who had resided for a long time in the Levant. M. Legrand, interpreting 
secretary for the Oriental languages to the king, was the gentleman from 
whom he derived the most assistance. We have no better proof of the 
slight aid afforded M. de Sacy, than is shown in the difference between his 
earliest and latest works. 

M. de Sacy was not entirely absorbed in scientific labors. From this 
period, he connected attention to business with the cultivation of letters. 
In 1781, he had been made Counsellor in the Court of Currency. The 
king, in 1785, having created a class of eight free associates, in the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions, M. de Sacy was comprised in the number. He was 
also occupied in writing two memoirs on the history of the Arabs, and the 
origin of their literature. 

In the first of these memoirs, M. de Sacy has attempted the precise epoch 
of the breaking of the dike of Irem, in Arabia Felix. This rupture caused 
a great number of families to emigrate to Mecca, and even to Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The epoch of this event, M. de Sacy has fixed at the 
second century of our era, and he has also given a view of the Arabic 
families who emigrated. The second memoir is devoted to the origin of 
Arabic literature, and was followed, in 1830, by a supplementary memoir 
on the same subject. 

In the year 1785 he married. He was also the same year named mem- 
ber of a committee of the Academy of Inscriptions, appointed to make 
known, by an analysis, and extracts, the most important unedited works in 
the Royal library, and other libraries of the kingdom. The collection was 
published by the Academy. Among the articles furnished by him were, 
an extract from some biographies of the Persian poets, and an analysis of 
four Arabian works relative to the conquest of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
by the Ottomans, in the sixteenth century. It would seem that M. de Sacy 
intended to publish these works entire, as translations of them were found 
among his papers. 

He soon afler commenced his beautiful essays upon the Antiquities of 
Persia. Beside the gigantic monuments which decorate Persepolis, and 
other cities of Ancient Persia, there exist also some which are less an- 
cient At a place called Nacshi-Rostem, are bas-reliefs bearing inscrip- 
tions in unknown characters, and also in Greek. Niebuhr has given the 
most exact imitation of these characters, which M. de Sacy also examined, 
and recognized, among the Greek inscriptions, the name of Alexander, 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, in the third century ; and 
also the name of his father. He discovered, too, various epithets, bor- 
rowed partly from the worship of Zoroaster ; a worship which had lost a 
great part of its lustre after the conquests of Alexander ; and which the 
Sassanide princes flattered themselves with havjfg restored, in its ancient 
i^lendor. 

M. de Sacy attempted the translation of the other inscriptions, by a la- 
borious discovery of the analogy between them and the Greek, Chaldean, 
and Syriac characters, ascertaining them to be in the Pehlvi and Zend dia- 
lects of the Persian. In the Zend dialect, M. de Sacy derived assistance 
from the labors of M. Eugene Burnouf ; and in the Pehlvi, from the vocab- 
ularies collected in India by M. Anquetil-Duperron, who, with equal learn- 
ing and courage, passed many years among the remnant of the disciples of 
Zoroaster. M. de Sacy explained, in this manner, other inscriptions in 
the environs of Persepolis, and examined a bas-relief in the neighborhood 
of Kirmanschah, upon the frontiers of Kurdistan ; finding upon it the names 
and titles of Sapor second, so celebrated by his wars against the Romans ; 
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and those of his son, Bahrain or Vararanes. Ultimately, the attention of 
M. de Sacj was attracted to the numerons medals in our cabinets, upon 
which he recognized the Pehlvic character, reading the names of the 
princes in whose reigns they were struck ; and an entire class of monu- 
ments was thus given to science. Such are the principal results of the 
researches of M. de Sacy among the antiquities of Persia. His four me- 
moirs were read to the Academy in the years 1787, '88, '90, and '91, and 
display an extreme care on the part of the author in distinguishing between 
certainty and supposition, while translating the characters. They were 
published in 1793, and at that revolutionary period excited little notice; 
but as the public mind gradually acquired its healthy tone, they received 
merited attention, and occupy a place among the most beautiful mono* 
ments of French erudition. 

While these labors were in process, M. de Sacy wrote a memoir upon 
the Arabic version of the books of Moses, in use by the Samaritans ; and 
upon the known manuscripts of this translation. 

At the age of thirty-two, M. de Sacy possessed sufficient claims to be 
considered a saxant of the first order, enjoying also a highly honorable 
social position. In the year 1791, he was named, by the king, one of the 
commissary generals of i the currency; and the year following, a place of 
titular meml^r of the Academy of Inscriptions and BeUes-lettres becom- 
ing vacant, a majority of votes elected M. de Sacy. 

But the French Revolution was already taking a direction menacing 
every kind of society. M. de Sacy, although the father of a family, and 
reduced to a moderate fortune, did not hesitate to resign, in June, 1792, 
his office of commissary general. As a member of a learned body, he 
found himself obliged to live in the utmost seclusion, in a small house in 
the country, some leagues from Paris. It was perhaps this seclusion 
which saved him. Of a character decided, and inflexible, he would have 
been especially obnoxious to the fury of the tyrants who oppressed France. 

In his retreat, his time was divided between scientific labors, and the 
culture of his garden. He wielded by turns the pen and the praning-hook, 
and attended dternately to his studies, and his vegetables. His scientific 
researches obliging him to corae every week to Paris, it was under these 
trying circumstances his memoirs upon the Antiquities of Persia were 
printed. These had been intended for the Academy of Inscriptions, but 
the Academy was no longer in existence ; and lest the learned world should 
be forever deprived of the fruits of so much laborious exertion, M. de Sacy 
went on foot to the capital, with a walking stick in his hand, and a bottle 
of beer for refreshment in his pocket ; thus furnishing an example of en- 
ergy, which attracted the attention even of the neighboring peasantry. On 
Sundays and festival day^he churches being closed, M. de Sacy had ser- 
vices read at his own house. Although the penalty was severe against the 
violation of the laws at that time, no one troubled him upon this account. 
On one occasion he was required to thresh grain, in a barn, with all the 
peasants of the country. This new species of day labor was then very 
common. Tlie political party which had triumphed, played with the lib- 
erty, fortune, and life of the citizens ; and to maintain itself was obliged to 
have recourse to the most vexatious measures. The peasants of the neigh- 
borhood attempted to obtain an exemption in favor of M. de Sacy, by rep- 
resenting that his short stature, and the feebleness of his sight, would make 
him a troublesome associate in the labor, and offering themselves to do his 
task. 

M. de Sacy occupied his leisure moments with his great work upon the 
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religious system of the Druzes, a numerous population of the mountains 
of Lebanon, whose peculiar doctrines were promulgated by one Hamza, in 
the latter part of the tenth century, under the reign of Hakem-biamr-allah, 
Caliph of Egypt. The principal article of faith was, that Hakem himself 
was an incarnation of the Divinity, and the leader, Hamza, the Universal 
Intelligence, combining in his own person all the dogmas and truths of 
religion. In the year 1700, a Syrian physician, in France, presented 
Louis Fourteenth with four Arabic volumes, containing a part of their 
creed. These volumes were translated by Petis de Lacroix, interpreting 
Secretary for the Oriental languages to the king; but the manuscript 
remained unpublished, and was lost. M. de Sacy made a new French 
translation, accompanied by passages from other Arabian writers, who 
might throw light upon the subject. He sought to discover the philosophi- 
cal opinions, and political causes, which gave rise to so strange a doctrine; 
making, from a confused mass of materials, a methodical and critical 
abridgement. At Oxford, and other libraries in Europe, are Arabic trea- 
tises, by Syrian authors, (which have never been translated,) on these doc- 
trines, still professed by & small portion of the Syrians. M. de Sacy deemed 
it unnecessary to publish, at that time, a work which had served merely to 
amuse him in adversity. 

When the spirit of violence, which signalized the reign of terror, began 
to subside, there was opportunity to think of those labors which had raised 
the reputation of France. On the second of April, 1795, a decree of the 
Convention establbhed a public school for instruction in the living Oriental 
languages, then of acknowledged utility in political and commercial affairs. 
M. de Sacy was appointed instructor in the Arabic. The Persian was 
confided to M. Langles, who had exerted himself for the foundation of the 
school. The decree also required that the professors should compose, in 
French, a grammar of the language they were appointed to teach ; and M. 
de Sacy, not being a man to repeat what had been said before, was careful 
to inform himself of the genius of the Arabic language, and its idioms. A 
methodical and easy grammar, by Erpenius, had hitherto been used by 
pupils, but it was insufficient for profound study. 

The grammatical system of the Arabians themselves is extremely com- 
plicated ; many of them imagining there is something divine about the 
language, and seekingr to penetrate its mysteries, that they may render 
themselves worthy of Paradise ; while with others the terms of grammarian 
and dreamer are synonymous. The grammatical language of the Arabs 
has been adopted by Persian and Turkish writers, for the accurate study 
of their own tongues. Notwithstanding the* great difficulties encountered 
by M. de Sacy, he published the first edition of the principles of grammar 
in 1799. This edition was simply extracted from the clearest and most 
satisfactory parts of the Port Royal Grammar, the general Grammar of 
Beauzee, the Natural History of words, and the Universal Grammar of M. 
Court de Gebelin. But in the second edition, M. de Sacy, having had 
time to arrange and collate his own ideas, made many improvements. This 
work, at once learned and simple, is at present in use in many primary 
schools. 

Meanwhile, a law of Oct. 25, 1795, had reestablished the old Academies, 
upon new foundations. One body, representing the whole, was divided 
into three classes, and bore the title of the National Institute. At the 
commencement, M. de Sacy was admitted a member of the class of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts ; but at this period the government required every 
person, invested with whatever title, to take an oath of hatred to royalty. 
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This, M. de Sacy refused to do, and consequently received a dismission 
from the class, before the installation of the new body. But he was Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and upon that title the oath was demanded, which be 
verbally declared he would not take, but was willing to continue his lessons 
to the pupils of any successor appointed. It was not found easy to fill his 
place, and he was permitted to remain. Finally, the Institute having been 
reorganized in the month of January, 1803, and the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions reestablished, under the title of the class of History and Ancient Lite- 
rature, M. de Sacy returned to the place he formerly occupied. 

It had been imagined, at various periods, that the archives of the city of 
Genoa contained oriental works of the highest importance. It was sup- 
posed that when the Genoese fl4g floated upon the coasts of the Archipel- 
ago, and the Black and Mediterranean seas, a quantity of precious manu- 
scripts had been collected at Genoa; and perhaps among them might be 
found the solution of many interesting questions in relation to the Middle 
Ages. This idea gained credit from the fact that the Genoese government 
had refused learned foreigners admittance to these archives. In 1805, the 
city of Genoa being under the direct jurisdiction of France, the Institute 
considered that a favorable time had arrived for ascertaining the fact. M. 
de Sacy was designated by government as the person most capable of giv- 
ing an exact report of the literary riches possessed by the ancient republic 
of Genoa. He departed ; it was his first and last separation from his family. 
Gratifying his taste for retirement and domestic life, his family were 
always his companions on journeys. These were principally to the coun- 
try, at some leagues from the capital ; where he oflen passed a few days, 
not for repose, but to labor without interruption. This was in the latter 
part of the year 1805. M. de Sacy did not find at Genoa the expected 
manuscripts, but discovered many important documents relating to the his- 
tory of the government and commerce of the Middle Ages, some of the 
most interesting of which he copied. On his return to Paris, in 1806, he 
made a report to the Academy respecting these documents, some of which 
were afterward published entire. 

During the absence of M. de Sacy at Genoa, the professorship of Persian 
and Turkish, in the College of France, became vacant. The government 
judged that languages so dissimilar required each a professor, and M. de 
Sacy was, on the fourth of April, 1806, appointed for the Persian. A bet- 
ter choice could not have been made, and the ardent and enlightened mind 
of M. de Sacy soon accomplished for the Persian language, all that he had 
attempted for the Arabic. 

The same year was published, under the title of Arabic Chrestomathy, 
the first fruit of the enterprising labors of M. de Sacy, as professor of Ara- 
bic; consisting of choice extracts, in prose and verse, from Arabic writers, 
with a French translation, and notes, in 3 vols. 8vo. Most of the articles 
comprising the Chrestomathy, were drawn from manuscripts in the Royal 
Library. They are all interesting to philologists, and the greater part to 
general readers. The work fulfilled the intention of M. de Sacy, which 
was, to furnish a collection intended specially for pupils in the Oriental 
languages; particularly those preparing for the service of diplomacy. It 
was soon used in all the Universities, both in France and other countries, 
where those languages were cultivated. 

We have seen that, during the republican government, M. de Sacy had 
no desire to fill any political office. He confined himself to the duties of 
Professor, and his academical labors; which he would have renounced 
immediately, had any sacrifice of principles been required of him. His 
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activity of mind permitted him to continue his occupations under the most 
trying circumstances. In 1808, M. de Sacy was elected member of the 
legislature for the department of the Seine. 

In 1810, the first edition of his Arabic Grammar appeared, in two large 
octavo volumes; the result of the experience and researches of fifleen 
years ; and presenting the most learned and methodical representation of 
the Arabic language, that has ever appeared in Europe. The judgment of 
persons competent to decide, had pronounced this grammar a very remark- 
able specimen of grammatical analysis, and it displays a more ultimate 
knowledge of the language than the Chrestomathy, published four years 
previous. Nevertheless, the author discovered in it many faults and 
omissions. 

The same year M. de Sacy published a French translation of an Arabic 
account of Egypt, with notes. The author, Abd-allatif, was a physician of 
Bagdad, who lived in the latter part of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries ; and visited Egypt first during the reign of the great 
Saladin, and afterward during that of his brother, Malek-Adel. Versed 
in the natural and philosophical sciences, an enlightened observer, a reli- 
gious philosopher, but without prejudice, nothing escaped his attention. 
He described the climate of Egypt, its natural productions, the phenomenon 
of the rising of the Nile, and the monuments of antiquity, with interesting 
facts respecting each. The notes accompanying the translation relate to 
geography, natural history, and other matters treated of in the work. M. 
de Sacy availed himself of the assistance of MM. Desfontaines, Cuvier, 
and other learned men, for the part relating to the natural sciences. A 
biography completes the work, part of which was never published by the 
author, and in which much light is thrown upon the method of study pur- 
sued in Musulman universities. The entire volume, the result of ten 
years labor, is executed with extreme care, and cannot be surpassed, even 
in the present advanced state of knowledge of Oriental science. 

M. de Sacy was one of those who require no rest, but change of the 
subject of occupation. While composing the works before-mentioned, he 
took an active part in the labors of the Academy of Inscriptions ; furnished 
articles to the collection of Notices and Extracts from manuscripts in 
the Royal library ; and was one of the most zealous contributors of the 
Magasin Encyclopedique, the Mines de V Oritnt, Annnles des Voyages, 
&c. Among the memoirs for the Academy of Inscriptions, must be 
noticed three upon the nature and revolutions of the right of territorial 
property in Egypt, since its conquest by the Musulmans, from the seventh 
century to the French expedition, forty years ago. Also, a notice of many 
Arabian works, treating of the manner of spelling and reading the Koran 
aloud : a subject fruitful of disputes among the Musulmans, inasmuch as 
the consonants were left without points, and a part of the doctrine of Mo- 
hammed remained only in the memory of his early disciples. M. de Sacy 
was one of the most distinguished contributors to the Magtzsin Encyclopi' 
dique, furnishing an article, relating to the East, for almost every number; 
either an analysis of some new work, or news obtained by means of his 
extensive correspondence. These alone would amount to 1658 pages. 

M. de Sacy was as much the roan of business, as the man of science. 
His precision, his indefatigable activity, his self-command, and the con- 
summate address which he knew how to employ, made him equal to all 
emergencies. Any report required of him, or special business, was always 
ready at the appointed time ; while his other labors continued as if consti- 
tuting his sole employment. 
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Id 1814, the Bourbons returned to France. M. de Sacy hailed their 
arrival with enthusiasm, and from that time took an active part in the dis- 
cussions of the Chambers. He had received from the Imperial goTern- 
ment, in 1813, the title of Baron, which he had nobly acquired. In the 
month of February, 1815, he was appointed by the Royal government to 
fill the place of Rector of the University of Paris, formerly occupied by 
RoUin, and other celebrated men, to whom he was not inferior ; indeed, 
he might be considered at the head of the most distinguished scholars in 
classical literature. 

During the hundred days, M. de Sacy remained in retirement, occupied 
only with his scientific labors. In the month of August, he was named 
member of the Commission of Public Instruction, afterward called the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction. He conferred upon the situation a 
character for regularity, which it had not hitherto possessed. 

In the midst of political and official .occupations, science pursued her 
accustomed course ; indeed, it was at this period, that a portion of Orien- 
tal study was commenced, which will always be honorable to the memory 
of M. de Sacy. This was the system of Prosody and Metres of the Per- 
sians and Arabs. These studies extended to the year 1814 ; at which 
period, the author of this memoir (M. Reinaud) became one of his pupils; 
and relates that it was not until afler many abortive attempts that M. de 
Sacy succeeded in finding what he called the conducting thread of his dis- 
coveries. Finally, however, he possessed himself of the key to the system 
of versification of all the Musulman nations who have a literature. The 
observations of M. de Sacy were welcomed by the principal orientalists 
in Europe, and with this assistance to the knowledge of much which had 
hitherto been unintelligible, he devoted himself with renewed ardor to the 
study of the Arabic and Persian grammars and scholiasts. It was during 
the years 1614, '15, '16 and '17, that the ideas of M. de Sacy on subjects 
of this nature became fixed ; constituting him all that his most sanguine 
admirers desired. He had long been the first of Orientalists ; but the 
influence of this new progress was visible, not only in his published works, 
but in the unprecedented interest given to these studies. 

As a professor, M. de Sacy, who united so various and brilliant talents, 
was perhaps more distinguished than in any other capacity. A pupil only 
could judge of his merit Endowed with perfect clearness of perception ; 
having: had time to meditate upon the theoretical mysteries of the lan- 
guages, and being an unequalled master of them ; he added to these advan- 
tages, coolness, and an imperturbable presence of mind. He would himself 
raise difficulties, and explain them entirely, saying everything requisite, 
and nothing unnecessary. His method of procedure was acknowledged 
the best, not only in France, but throughout all Europe. Men who had 
accomplished the circle of the sciences, and made themselves distinguished 
by important works, submitted to his superior knowledge. This he justly 
considered a part of his glory. M. de Sacy attached extreme importance 
to the duties of his professorship. He was accustomed to graduate his 
instructions, so that the neophyte and the more advanced scholar might 
each receive their due share of benefit. To the first he explained diffi<mlt 
works ; and when not thoroughly master of any book in use, he prepared 
the lesson beforehand, collating the text with manuscripts at his disposal, 
and throwing light upon all obscure points. When unforeseen difficulties 
occurred, he acknowledged his embarrassment, and, by private study, was 
usually prepared at the following lesson to give a solution. All his pupils 
were grateful for his exertions in their behalf, and admired his prodigious 
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acqaireraents ; bat those who were natiTes of the same coontryy were 
proud of the honor he conferred upon that country. 

The usual disposition of his time was, to rise at half past se?en, and at 
eight he was in his study. On three days of the week he delivered lec- 
tures on the Persian language, at the College of France, between nine and 
ten ; and on the intermediate days, upon the Arabic, at the Library, be- 
tween half past ten, and half past twelve. He then attended the Council 
for Public Instruction, the Institute, or the Ministers. At six, he usually 
dined, with his family. After dinner, he was at his post as member of 
the charitable committee of his district; at some convocation of learned 
men ; or with some friend, or minister. When he did not go abroad, it 
was his custom to retire to his study, sometimes laboring there till twelve 
o'clock. On Sundays, and Saints' days, he attended regularly the ser- 
vices of the church. St. Sulpice was his favorite church, although at 
some distance from his dwelling, because the body of a grand-father, to 
whom he was tenderly aitached when a child, was there interred. M. de 
Sacy never went abroad but with some specific object, and, for the sake of 
exercise, he usually walked. 

At his own house M. de Sacy was always accessible. In the morning, 
he usually received, as member of the charitable committee, the poor 
women of the district, who came to procure tickets for assistance. Fre- 
quently, at this hour, the stairs and ante-room were crowded. Then he 
attended to those who came to ask information ; candidates soliciting his 
suffrage ; teachers seeking places. He was usually found at his desk, 
writing, or with a book in his hand, which he laid aside in order to listen, 
and would reply as if his mind had never admitted any other subject ; 
when he would return to his pen, or book, until again interrupted. It 
may be asked, how M. de Sacy was able to compose works requiring so 
minute attention. M. de Sacy was abstemious in his habits, at the table, 
and his mind was always active. He seemed constantly animated by an 
energy that dispensed with repose, and which might truly be called a sacred 
fire. He possessed also the rare power of passing immediately firom one 
subject to another, without loss of time. 

In 1816, the Magasin EncydopMique was discontinued, and the gov- 
ernment re-established the Journal des 8avants. From the commence- 
ment, M. de Sacy was, as usual, a prominent member of the committee of 
contributors. Until his death, few numbers appeared without one, and 
sometimes two articles firom his pen, of the usual character ; a great part 
consisting of philological discussions. Complaint has been made of the 
minuteness of some of his observations, but his object was, to make all 
learned men participants in every discovery, great or small, made in the 
course of his studies. In certain countries, particularly in Germany, his 
articles were gratifying and satisfactory. Some of them were very impor- 
tant, not only for their extent, but for the facts they contained, sought 
elsewhere in vain; for instance, those containing an exposition of the 
mystical doctrines of a sect of contemplative monks of the East, called 
Sufis; an analysis of the books of the Sabeans, otherwise called Christians 
of Saint John ; d&c. Some of these articles have exerted a very great influ- 
ence. In recalling to mind the obstacles encountered by Champollion the 
younger, at the commencement of his researches respecting Ancient Egypt, 
It may be asked : Without the pages which M. de Sacy devoted to the ex- 
position of those labors, would their result have been admitted? 

In 1816, M. de Sacy published, under the title of Calila et Dimna, the 
fables of Pilpay, from the Arabic. These tales, originating upon the 
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banks of the Ganges and the Indus, were to be found in Persia, in the sixth 
century ; they were thence translated into Arabic and Greek, and finally 
spread through all the west. M. de Sacy prepared a correct text of the 
work, and placed it in the hands of his pupils. It is preceded by a memoir 
of its origin, and different translations, and terminated by the MoaUaca of 
Lthidf text and notes in Arabic, with a French translation. The word 
Moallaca designates certain Arabic ]>oems which were composed a little 
before the time of Mohammed. Lebid, the author of these, lived both be- 
fore and after the introduction of Islam. Thus far his Moallaca had re- 
mained unpublished; its publication, therefore, by M. de Sacy has rendered 
a service to the lovers of Arabic literature. A memoir of these works wa» 
inserted in the Collection of Notices and Extracts. 

At the same period, M. de Sacy published a notice of a work called 
Tarifaty or Definitions, intended to supply a deficiency found in the 
Arabic dictionaries, of explanations of technical terms of metaphysics, 
and natural science. 

In 1819, appeared the Pend-Nameh, or book of maxims, in Persian and 
French, with notes. These were composed by a Sheik of the Sufis of 
Persia, who lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These he had 
already published, with a French translation, in the Mines de F Orient, but 
they now received improvements, commensurate with the more extensive 
knowledge of the language which he had acquired ; and the addition of 
extracts from various Persian poets, particularly those who had excelled in 
depicting the doctrine of the Sufis. This volume is one of the best which 
can be placed in the hands of pupils, especially those who are interested in 
the philosophical doctrines of the East. The preface, in Persian, was ar- 
ranged by M. de Sacy himself 

Meanwhile, the cultivation of Oriental literature, in its roost extended 
sense, was rapidly spreading in Europe. The Hebrew, the Syriac, and 
other biblical languages continued to be cultivated, particularly in Ger- 
many. The study of the Arabic and Persian had, thanks to the labors of 
M. de Sacy, received new life. The peace then enjoyed in Europe, had 
allowed the thoughts of many active minds to turn toward the East, and 
these had added to the study of the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, 
that of the Armenian, the Sanscrit, the Chinese, and all the languages of 
any celebrity in Ancient and Modern Asia. The happy idea occurred, of 
collecting in a body, at Paris, the lovers of this species of learning, without 
regard to the particular branch receiving attention, and to unite those who 
shared the same tastes. This was the origin of the Asiatic Society, in 
1822. MM. de Sacy, and Abel-Remusat were its principal founders. The 
first was named President, the latter. Secretary. M. de Sacy was at this 
time past sixty years of age, yet, as might have been expected, he took an 
active part in the publication of the Society's Journal. 

At this period, M. de Sacy published his edition of the Stances de 
Hariri, with a commentary, in Arabic, one volume, folio. Hariri was of 
Bassora, and flourished in the eleventh century. These * Assemblies' are 
a species of dramas, to the number of fifty ; where the same personage is 
constantly on the scene, but passes through various situations. The author 
has made use of the most elegant expressions, the most subtle turns, and 
the accustomed proverbial phrases, both in prose and verse. It is a com- 
plete inventory of the language of Mohammed ; a dictionary of synonymes; 
and the Arabs regard it as the best subject for study, for those who wish 
to penetrate the genius of their language. The natives themselves require 
commentaries, many of which are deposited in the Royal library. By the 
aid of these, and analogous treatises, M. de Sacy composed his own, for the 
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benefit both of Orientals and Europeans. The volume is executed with 
nuch care, and the most distinguished men of Egypt and Syria have ren- 
dered homage to the learning of the French Orientalist. Some contro- 
versy arose respecting the wi^om of publishing the work, and also regard- 
ing the style of Hariri, which was thought somewhat meretricibus. Those 
who would proscribe Hariri, and the writers who have imitated him, are 
not aware that he is not the inventor of the style he uses ; it is a style 
which has been employed both before and since his time, not only by 
philologists and rhetoricians, but by geographers and historians ; and has 
at all times formed the ground-work of the writings and correspondence of 
oriental statesmen ; consequently,' were not this species of style understood, 
a great part of the Arabic, Persian and Turkish literature wou4d become 
unintelligible. 

From the style of Hariri, these polemists passed to the oriental poetry, 
and it became the fashion to declaim against the poets of Arabia and Per- 
sia. It is true that many of these poets are not models of taste ; and that 
their verses, like those of too many other poets, frequently abound in forced 
siroilies, false images, and fantastic expressions ; but all the oriental poetry 
is not in the same taste. The poetry of the Arabs, the Persians, and the 
Turks, may be considered as a mean of obtaining a knowledge of impor- 
tant events of oriental history, the record of which is to be found only in 
contemporary poetry. This controversy caused M. de Sacy much chagrin, 
but he conducted himself with great moderation. In 1826, he delivered 
a discourse before the Asiatic Society upon the utility of the study of Ara- 
bic poetry. This discourse M. Reinaud pronounces an exceHent speci- 
men of literary criticism ; considering the question as placed on its true 
basis, and perfectly solved : it was published in the Journal Asiatique, 

In 1826-7, M. de Sacy published an improved edition of the Arabic 
Chrestomathy, with additions ; and in 1629, it was followed by a supple- 
mentary volume, entitled an Arabic grammatical anthology, accompanied 
by a French translation, and notes. These volumes cannot be too highly 
recommended to pupils ; when these have been studied with attention, 
they will find themselves able to read any other books in the language. 
The articles of general interest might perhaps be improved, but, in a 
philological point of view, the work is perfect of its kind. 

M. de Sacy immediately put to press a second edition of his Arabic 
Grammar, which appeared in 1831 ; containing, at the end, an elementary 
treatise on the prosody and metre of the Arabs ; which he believed indis- 
pensable in the progress of oriental criticism. His preface thus termi- 
Bates : " Having nearly attained the end of my fifteenth lustre, I surely 
cannot flatter myself that a labor eminently systematic, where judgment 
and critical analysis require the aid of the most faithful memory, is entirely 
without error, or omission ; I have earnestly desired that Providence would 
spare my life, until I could correct defects, of which no one is more sensi- 
ble than myself. My wishes have been granted, and I thus publicly ex- 
press my thanks to the Author of all good. But it is the last work of the 
kind which will leave iny hands, and I bequeath the care of perfecting it 
to my successors in a career, in which my sole desire has been to render 
myself useful, by contributing to the progress of letters, and the honor of 
my country." M. Reinaud, after remarking upon what he considers defi- 
ciencies in the grammar, concludes thus, " It is a work indispensable both 
to teachers and pupils.'' 

Amonj; the articles furnished by M. de Sacy, at this time, to the Collec- 
tion of Notices and Extracts, were a number of original manuscripts of 
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the correspondence of the Samaritans of Syria with some learned men of 
Europe. The nation of the Samaritans being nearly extinct, M. de Sacj 
wished to save from oblivion documents which might, in some future age, 
attest the duration of this people. Man naturally seeks information con- 
cerning those who have filled a distinguished place in the changing scenery 
of the world. How interesting must be the history of a nation who witness- 
ed the marvels of the reign of Solomon, the passing away of the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and which, 
in its own turn, is likewise disappearing ! The letters were accompanied 
with a French translation, and notes. 

Another article furnished by M. de Sacy to the same collection, was an 
extract from the lives of the principal Sufis, by Jaroi, in Persian and 
French, with notes. The Sufis were a species of religious Musulmans, 
usually devoted to a life of contemplation. Their doctrines are obscure, 
but such was the clearness of mind, and knowledge of the Persian lan- 
guage possessed by M. de Sacy, that he has thrown all possible light upon 
the subject. 

About this time occurred the revolution of July. M. de Sacy had long 
since retired from political life. In 1823, he had resigned his membership 
of the Royal Council of Public Instruction. He was immediately after- 
ward appointed administrator of the College of France, and of the Special 
School for Oriental Languages ; but the duties of these two offices, which 
he discharged with so much ability, until his death, were purely scientific. 
Nevertheless, in the month of November, 1827, while the public mind was 
roost exasperated by political discussions, he published an article, entitled, 
< Where are we going, and what do we wish ? ' — signed, ' An ancient mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies.' Here M. de Sacy sought the foundation 
of all the quarrels of the age, respecting the question of social order ; and 
advanced the opinion, that if the friends of good order were not willing 
to make reciprocal concessions, France, and a great part of the rest of the 
world, was threatened with totd subversion. 

The revolution of July found M. de Sacy occupied with his scientific 
labors. Sincerely attached to order and peace, he feared the repetition of 
those excesses from which he had previously suffered. When the rights of 
morality and public security were sufficiently guaranteed, he cordially 
joined the new government. In 1823, M. de Sacy and the illustrious 
Cuvier had been created peers of France by the king : a choice conferring 
no less honor on the government from which it emanated, than upon the 
recipients. 

In consequence of numerous vacancies, occasioned by the cholera, in 
1832, M. de Sacy received the appointments of inspector of the oriental 
t^rpes of the Royal press ; conservator of oriental manuscripts of the Royal 
library ; and perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions. No one 
better merited these accumulated distinctions ; but it is astonishing how, 
at his age, he supported the burthen of labor. He was at the Chamber of 
peers, whenever he thought his presence could be useful, and sometimes 
spoke. He considered the day incomplete, in which his Arabic and Per- 
sian studies had not received their regular share of attention. He per- 
formed all the duties, by no means light, of Secretary of the Academy; 
managed the reports of the meetings ; held the current correspondence, 
never lost sight of the interests of the Academy with the government ; 
stimulated the exertions of the various committees ; composed the eulogies 
of deceased members ; and superintended the printing of its memoirs. 
When M. de Sacy was elected Secretary, a part of the duties was in 
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arrears ; at the time of his death, everything had been duly performed. 
Beside inspecting the types of the Royal press, he read the proofs of all the 
works in Arabic, or Persian, issued from this magnificent establishment. 
Of his careful revision, the publications of the last six years afford ample 
eridence. 

M. de Sacy had arrived at the greatest elevation to which a man of his 
profession could aspire. Had he desired glory ? He was regarded as the 
most distinguished Orientalist that had ever existed : and, as a learned 
man, giving the term its most general acceptation, it was he, whom, since 
the death of Guvier, France would have put in competition with the learned 
men of all other countries. Had he sought honors ? He was a Peer of 
France, a Baron, Grand officer of the Legion of Honor, Member of many 
Foreign Orders, and of the principal Academies of Europe and Asia. Was 
money his object? He received 30,000 francs from his various places, 
which, thanks to his economy, was more than sufficient for his expenses. 
But, he had his share of the sufferings of humanity. In 1819, he lost his 
mother, at the age of eighty -six ; she who conducted his education, and to 
whom he was tenderly attached. In the latter part of the year 1834, 
Madame de Sacy was dangerously ill. Forty-eight years had their happy 
union continued. During the two months of her illness, the inquietude of 
M. de Sacy was so apparent, it was feared he would not survive the 
approaching crisis. At her death, in 1835, he seemed entirely overwhelm- 
ed ; but gradually recovered, and after a few months, complained only 
that his memory was less faithful than formerly. His ardent love of liter- 
ary labor had assisted in procuring for him tranquillity of mind. The 
steadfastness of his ideas relative to a future life, contributed to sustain his 
firmness. Afler the death of his wife, he frequently spoke of his own dis- 
solution, but without affectation, and as one prepared. He usually com- 
menced the day by attending mass. In his last will, he wrote the follow- 
ing confession of faith; it bears date, August 3d, 1835. 'Wishing to 
settle everything relating to my temporal affairs, and the interests of my 
family, I regard it as a sacred duty for one who has existed in a time 
when the universal spirit of irreligion has produced such mournful events, to 
declare, in the presence of Him from whom nothing can be concealed, 
that I have always lived in the faith of the Catholic church ; and although, 
as I humbly confess, my conduct has not always been conformable to the 
holy rules which that faith imposed upon me, yet those faults have never 
been caused by doubts of the truth of the Christian religion, or of the 
divinity of its origin. I sincerely hope that I shall be pardoned by the 
mercy of the Heavenly Father, through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour ; not placing confidence in any merit of my own, and acknowledg- 
ing from the bottom of my heart, that in myself I am but weak, miserable, 
and poor.' 

But what new work could possess sufficient interest to withdraw M. de 
Sacy from his griefs? It was a * View of the religious doctrines of the 
Druzes.' More than forty years previous, and during the revolutionary 
tempests, M. de Sacy had collected materials upon a subject so important 
to the history of religious creeds, and also to that of philosophy. Fearing 
the want of sufficient documents to present the picture as he should wish, 
he renounced the attempt. His wife had, from time to time, urged him to 
give to the learned world a work which had cost him so much labor, and 
served to soflen the bitterness of evil days. Finally it received severe 
revision, was enriched by additions acquired in the interval, and appeared 
in two volumes, octavo^ early in 1838, with a promise, in the preface, of a 
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third Tolume, which, alas! never appeared; tiiis, with other projected 
works, is lost to us. 

M. de Sacy was now in his eightieth year. His physical powers had for 
some time been failing. In 18:i7, while in the Chamber of Peers, he had 
a slight apoplectic attack ; in falling, he struck his head against a bench, 
causing a great flow of blood, which probably saved his life. On Monday, 
the 19th of February, 1836, he gave his lessons in the morning, as 
usual, on the Persian language, at the College of France ; at noon he 
passed nearly an hour at the Royal library, examining some oriental manu- 
scripts about being added thereto. From the library, M. de Sacy went to 
the Institute, and from thence to the Chamber of Peers, where he was ex- 
pected to speak. Afler the meeting, he returned on foot toward home, 
but suddenly found his limbs failing, and had scarcely time to beckon for 
a hackney coach. In this he was placed, and a person passing who recog- 
nized him, gave his address, and he was carried home. The various 
means used for his relief, proved unavailing, and on Wednesday, February 
21st, at half past four, in the afternoon, he expired. 

Thus was extinguished a powerful intelligence, which during sixtjjears 
had wrought among so many facts, so many ideas, and had mingled in so 
various affairs. He had requested to be interred by the side of his wife, 
in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Those who witnessed the funeral 
ceremonies, will not forget the praises given to his memorj. Not the 
least touching was the eulogy of one of his sons-in-law, who, at the moment 
when the tomb was about to close over him, rendered public homage to 
the good example furnished by M. de Sacy to his family. 

The funeral ceremonies were on Friday, February 23d. The Academy 
of Inscriptions held a meeting on Thursday, and wishing to give public 
and extraordinary testimony to the memory of one of its most illustrious 
members, voted a medal in honor of M. de Sacy. Government, also, 
ordered a bust of him in marble to be placed in the library of the Institute. 

M. de Sacy was small in stature, but well made. He was near-sighted. 
Notwithstanding a delicate appearance, he possessed an excellent constitu- 
tion, and, thanks to a regular mode of life, maintained constant good health. 
His physiognomy was not striking ; habits of reflection gave him some- 
times an appearance of severity ; but when he exerted himself in society, 
he was cheerful, and his manners extremely winning. M. de Sacy, at first 
sight, appeared cold and reserved. In truth, his natural disposition was 
reserved. Constantly occupied, not only with scientific researches, but 
with affairs interesting to many individuals, and indeed the entire public, 
he was obliged to be extremely circumspect; but he was always polite, 
and even affectionate. Occasionally cheerful, if not merry, the vivacity 
of his repartees made him a brilliant associate in the drawing-room. He 
was always gratified by the society of young ladies, who, to the sensibility 
of their age, added delicacy of mind. 

M. de Sacy possessed much decision of character. He was willing to 
wait patiently until the time to act upon a determination, but was with 
difficulty persuaded to change it. He was zealous in his exertions for 
societies of which he was a member, and also for individuals, whose efforts 
he wished to encourage. By means of his influence with the government, 
his works, extensive correspondence, oral teaching, and active labors in 
the principal scientific publications of the time, the influence of M. de 
Sacy upon oriental literature has been very great. Add, also, that of his 
pupils, who occupy the principal chairs in Europe. It was M. de Sacy, 
who, availing himself of the credit he enjoyed at the commencement of 
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the Restoration, caused the creation of the professorships of the Chinese 
and Sanscrit languages, in the college of France ; and of the Hindoostanee, 
in the special school for oriental languages. He was also held in high 
estimation by foreign governments. The last twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed great exertions in the various branches of oriental literature, in 
Russia and Prussia. The Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia 
always consulted with M. de Sacy, upon the creation of new professorships, 
and the appointment of incumbents. 

The orientalists, of all countries, generally paid M. de Sacy the com- 
pliment of a copy of their works ; if not, they were always purchased. 
He was willing to loan his books to any careful person, having some rare 
volumes constantly in circulation, in various parts of Europe. His library 
is, perhaps, the richest in Europe constituting the property of a private 
individual. 

It has been remarked, that when works of a difficult style were to 
be explained, he would read in advance. He usually had his books inter- 
leaved with blank paper, upon which he wrote his observations, in elegant 
Latin. These volumes he bequeathed to the depository of oriental manu- 
scripts in the Royal library, and they are of great value to pupils in those 
studies. It is curious to mark the difference between the annotations 
made at the commencement, and those which were inserted toward the 
end of his career. 

M. de Sacy was one of those men who, possessing uncommon talents, 
would be dbtinguished in whatever situation Providence might place 
them. It has been shown that his works were written amid a multiplicity 
of occupations, the variety of which may possibly detract /rom his glory, 
and thus posterity render him less than justice. He was successively 
member of the two principal political bodies of the State, but his legisla- 
tive course, honorable as it was, offered nothing to distinguish him from 
many of his colleagues. The writings relative to his political career, and 
analogous productions, anterior to the year 1823, were published by him, 
under the title of '* Discourses, opinions and reports, upon various subjects 
of legislation, public instruction, and literature." His admirable talent as 
a professor had but a limited theatre for display. His translations, notes, 
commentaries and grammar, will never cease to be used by orientalists, 
but that class of scholars is comparatively small. 

M. de Sacy seems to have been born to give to oriental literature the im- 
petus which it received from him ; and no less to erect one of those monu- 
ments which shall satisfy all classes of men, and confer everlasting honor upon 
a whole people. For this, patience was necessary. Not the patience which 
consists in repeating the testimony and names of authors, but the patience 
of which Buffon speaks, and which gives to a man the power necessary to 
fix his thoughts upon the same idea, during a day, a week, a month, or 
entire years. Newton was asked, how he had arrived at those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, and he replied, <<by thinking of them 
always." It appears that M. de Sacy did not possess the power of confining 
his attention for a long time to one object, as may be seen from the incred- 
ible number of objects which occupied him at the same time. The same 
remark has been made respecting the great Cuvier. But Guvier had the 
advantage of having chosen sciences of immediate application, for the sub- 
ject of his researches ; sciences which had become fashionable, sciences 
which related to professions universally extended, such as those of medi- 
cine and surffery. 

The impulse given by M. de Sacy, and by some of the early members 
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of the Asiatic Society, will be ever inflaential. In all parts of Europe 
may be seen works, the production of which, thirty years since, woald 
have been deemed impossible. Not to mention the publication of the 
Arabic and Persian texts which owed their existence specially to M. de 
Sacy, it is sufficient to cite the edition of the Bibliographical Dictionary 
of Hadji-Khalfa, in Arabic and Latin, published at Leipsic, by M. Flijgel, 
at the expense of the Committee of Translations, of London ; also the 
edition of the Arabian Chronicle of Tabari, in Arabic and Latin, printed 
at Leipsic, by M. Kosegarten. At Paris, even upon the scene of the 
labors of M. de Sacy, M. duatreroere published the history of the Mon- 
gols, by Raschid-eddin, in Persian and French, with notes. M. de Slane, 
also, has printed the Arabic text of the Dictionary of Illustrious men of 
Islam, by Ibn-Khallikan. The edition of the Arabic text of the geography 
of Aboulfeda, which appeared under the auspices of the Asiatic Society, 
might also be cited, and many other works, no less worthy of interest. 
One circumstance should be mentioned, which is, that all these works 
have been given to the world by the pupils of M. de Sacy, and therefore a 
part of the merit of the execution is due to him. 

To France belongs the honor of awakening the attention of all the 
universities of Europe to these pursuits. M. de Sacy has given a new 
impetus to the study of the Arabic and Persian languages ; M. Abel-Re- 
musat has facilitated that of the Chinese ; and M. de Chezy has extended 
the knowledge of the Sanscrit over the whole continent. The inheritance 
of these illustrious men, adds M. Reinaud, belongs to France, and France 
has placed the deposite in the hands of the Asiatic Society. 



NOTICE OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY OP NATURAL HISTORY. 

[Bj AvoutTva A. 6ovu>, M. D., of Boftoo, Aft.] 

In the winter of 1830, a few gentlemen of scientific attainments conceived 
the design of forming a Society, in Boston, for the promotion of Natural His- 
tory. After several preliminary meetings, and communicating their designs to 
others who they supposed would be favorably disposed towards them, a meet- 
ing was called on the 28th of April, 1830. It was organized by the choice of 
Dr. Walter Channing as Moderator, and Theophilus Parsons, Eaq^ as Secretary. 
They then resolved to form themselves into a Society under the name of the 
" Boston Society of Natural Histort." On the 6th of May a Constitution 
and By-laws were adopted ; and, on the 13th of the same month, officers were 
chosen. An Act of Incorporation was obtained at the next session of the 
Legislature, and bears date February 24, 1831. 

The great ol^ect had in view in the formation of the Society was to promote 
a taste, and afiord facilities for the pursuit of Natural History, by mutual co- 
operation, and the collection of ^ Cabinet and Library. But it has always been 
understood, that especial attention should be given to the investigation of the 
objects in our own immediate vicinity. 

The officers of the Society are a President, two Vice Presidents, Correspond- 
ing and Recording Secretaries, Treasurer, Librarian, eight Curators and a 
Cabinet keeper. These officers constitute a Council on which devolves the 
management of the business concerns of the Society. These are chosen 
annually, by ballot, on the first Wednesday in May. 

Thomas Ndttall, Esq., the well-known botanist and ornithologist, was 
chosen the first president ; but as he regarded himself as only a transient resi- 
dent in Boston, he declined the office. 
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The following jrentlemen have sastained the several offices, from the organi- 
ZRtioo of the Society to the present time. 



Brajaroin D. Groene, Emj., 1830—1837 

G«orfe B. Em^rion, Esq., 1837— 

Vke PresiiitUs. 

G«orge Hayward, H. D., 1830—1839 

John Ware, M. D., 1830—1836 

Hon. Fraocii C. Gray, 1832—1834 

Rev. P. W. P. Oreeawood, 18:)4— 1841 

Walter Channinf, M. D^ 1836—1837 

Amof Binoey, Em^ 1837— 

Charles T. Jaoktoo, BL D. 1841— 

Tr§anur»r9. 

Simon B. Greene, Esq., 1830—1833 

Amos Binney, Em., 1833—1834 

B. S. Dixweli, Emi., 1834-1837 

Bsra Weeton Jr., Emk, 1837-1839 

John Jainee Dizwell, £«}., 1839— 

Comsponding SearotarieM. 
Gamaliel Bradford, M. D.,* 1830—1834 
Amoe Binney, E«i., 1834—1837 

B. 8. Dixwell, Eeq., 1837— 

Rtcordlng Seeretaries, 

Theopbilw Parsons, Esq., 1830—1830 

^ .,r . ^. J « 1830-1836 

1836-1838 
1838—1839 
1839-1840 
1840— 



D. Huninbrey* Storer, M. O., 
Martin Gay, M. D., 
Aufu«tiM A. Gould, M. D., 
Jeffries Wyman, M. D., 
F. A. Eddy, U. D., 

Liirariang, 
Beth Bass, M. D^ 



1830-1833 



Charles Amory, M. D., 
Charles K. Dillaway, Esq., 

Curators* 
Hon. Francis C. Gray. 
Walter Channinf , M. D. 
Edward Brooks, Esq. 
Benj. D. Greene, Esq. 
Amos Binney, Esq. 
J. W. McKean, M. D. 
Geo. B. Emerson, Esq. 
Francis Alger. 
J. & C.Greene, M.D. 
Joshua B. Flint, M. D. 
A. A. Goald, M. O. 
Winslow Lewis Jr., M. D. 
William B. Fowlo. 
Clement Durgin. 
Geo. W. Otis, M. D. 
Charles T. Jackson, M. D. 
J. B. 8. Jackson. M. D. 
J. E. Teschemacher. 
T. William Harris, M.D. 
Martin Gay, M. D. 
D. H. Storer, M. IX 
Nathaniel B. ShartleflT, M. D. 
Thomas M. Brewer, M. D. 
Jeffries Wyman, M. D. 
Marshall S. tfendder. 
Thomas T. Bouve. 

CmkiMt Kuf§r*» 
Estes Howe. 
T. M. Brewer. 
Samuel Cabot, Jr. 
& L. Abbot. 



1839-1833 
1833- 



It is not a requisite for merohersbip that a person should be practically en- 
gaged, or immediately interested in the study of Natural History. Any person 
vho is willing to contribute to the support of the Society, either from personal 
interest or becanse he regards it as an institution calculated to conduce to the 
public good, may become a member. The consequence is, that the whole num- 
ber of immediate members compared with the working men of the Society is 
very great. The privileges of the members are, free access to the Cabinet at 
all times on application to any member of the Council — the use of the Library 
— and admission to all Lectures given in the name of the Society. Fifly dol- 
lars paid at any one time, constitutes one a patron ; the immediate members 
are subject to an annual assessment of three aollars. 

The operations of the Society may be arranged under the following ]iead% 
viz: 

L Mebtiivgs. Regular meetings are holden on the afternoons of the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month. They may be multiplied or otherwise 
arranged, as they occasionally have been, to weekly meetings, and to evening 
sessions. At these meetings, the business of the Society is transacted, scien- 
tific communications are heard, and donations are received. It has long been 
the custom, and one attended with great benefit, to commit every donation^ 
whether it be a specimen or a book, to some member, whose duty it is to ascer- 
tain its name and any thing interesting pertaining to it, and perhaps make it 
the nucleus for an essay on some department of natural science. Thus, by mu- 
tual assistance, each member may readily gain a general knowledge of every 
article and book of which the Society comes in possession. Thus, the mem- 
bers, by having a duty imposed upon them, are not lefl entirely to their voluntary 
contributions ; and many an one has thus been induced to engage in scientific 
investigations which he would never have thought of undertaking, if left to his 
own motion. Many an one, by getting his interest once excited to study with a 
scientific eye some object with which he is familiar in every day life, soon finds 
himself fairly entered upon a path which he ever afler pursues with zealous 
and successful speed. 

11. Lectuses. In the early days of the Society it was deemed that one of 
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the most direct modes to call poblie attention to the subject would be to pio- 
cure courses of lectures. Accordingly, four courses on various subjects con- 
nected with Natural History were given, with good success. These were 
mostly given by the original members of the Society. But courses of lectures 
on miscellaneous subjects, for which it was not difficult to procure lecturers, at 
merely nominal prices, sprung rapidly up, and occupied every evening of the 
week ; so that at length it seemed expedient to discontinue those on Natural 
History. The main object, however, of their institution, had been extensively 
gained. Since then, the public has occasionallv been invited to attend the 
regular meetings of the Society for several months in succession, durinff which 
time individual members pledged themselves to occupy the time of each meet- 
ing. These meetings were well attended. 

in. Publications. Soon afler the Society went into operation, a periodical 
publication was commenced under the title of the ^ Boston Journal of Mitwral 
History,*^ It is of the octavo size, printed on fine paper, and in the best 
manner. Each subject is illustrated by figures, so far as is desirable, and each 
Tolume of 500 pages contains from ten to thirty plates. Hitherto, about half 
a volume has appeared annuallv, in two parts ; and the third volume is now 
completed. This work is already becoming important as a work of reference, 
and will soon be indispensable to every student of American Natural His- 
tory. It contains many important papers, such as the posthumous entomo- 
logical papers of Mr. Say, Dr. Kirtland^s monography of the Fishes of the 
Ohio, Dr. Storer's Fishes of Massachusetts, Dr. Binney*s monography of the 
Helices of the United States, the Conchological papers of Messrs. Couthonj, 
Adams, and others ; and the reprint of the various Zoological Reports |>er- 
taining to the State of Massachusetts. Papers are invited from naturalists 
in any part of the United States. It is by its publications alone, that the So- 
ciety can expect to be extensively useful, diffusing the facts gathered by its 
members, and securing to them their honest due as original observers. The 
circulation of the journal is now nearly sufficient to defray the expense of its 
publication ; and the demand for it, especially from abroad, is rapidly increasing. 

The Society has also published and distributed, gratuitously, the discourses 
given at annual meetings, by Dr. Walter Channing, Rev. H. Winslow and 
J. E. Teschemacher, Esq. Arrangements have also been made to publish aa 
abstract of the doings of the meetings in a form to be extensively and promptly 
circulated, as is now done by most other scientific bodies. 

IV. The Formation of ▲ Cabinet. This was naturally the first object 
to which the attention of inexperienced naturalists would be turned. Any one 
may be a collector, though he may not enter upon the intimate study of natural 
productions, and can thus gather the materials on which others may labor. 
Consequently, a collection was formed with a rapidity equivalent to the zeal of 
a newly formed Society with numerous members. The nucleus of the Cabinet 
consisted of a collection of about one thousand species of shells, deposited by 
Amos Binney, Esq., and the geological and mineralogical collection of Dr. C. 'F. 
Jackson, second in completeness to no other cabinet in America. Not lon^ 
after this a very important addition was made by J. N. Reynolds, Esq., of hie 
oollections made during a visit to the Antarctic seas and S. America, comprising 
upwards of 400 birds* skins, numerous plants, shells, minerals, organic remains, 
insects, eggs, &c. Another large addition was made by Joseph P. Couthouy, 
Esq., who, on joining the Exploring Expedition, generously placed in the So- 
ciety's Cabinet about 800 species of choice shells. Around these rapidly clus* 
tered other birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, skeletons and plants. Some of the 
principal objects in the hall are, the skeletons of an elephant, rhinoceros. Gal- 
apago tortoise. Cape ground-hog, ostrich, &c. To particularize any of the roost 
valuable donations made by those who have remembered the Society at home 
and abroad, would be doing injustice to the favors of other persons equally enti- 
tled to gratitude. The hall over the Savings Bank is now crowded, and the fol- 
lowing schedule will give some idea of the present extent of the collection. 
In the department of Mammalia there are skeletons and parts of skeletons, and 
a few stuffed skins of 200 animals ; — of Birds, about 450 skins, of which only 
about 100 are mounted^ with about 50 nesu and 200 eggs 'y^FiaheSf 400 spe- 
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eiesi inelading* t nearly complete suite of the fishes of Massachusetts; — Rep^ 
files, 130 species, embracin^f all those of this State; — Ai^ec/s, not less than 
^000 species, and nrare especially valuable from comprising the entire collec- 
tion, with the Joamal, made by Prof. Hentt, and the labor l^stowed upon their 
arrangement by Dr. T. W. Harris, who is now unquestionably at the head of 
Entomology in America; — SktUs^ about 4,000 species, arranged in a very con- 
venient manner, and mostly labelled; — Minerals^ 800 specimens in addition to 
the collection of Dr. C. T. Jackson, and the collection of Rocks, Minerals and 
8oils made by Prof. Hitchcock, illustrating the mineralogy and geology of the 
Btate ; — CrusUueOj 150 species ;— Ptoni#, 5,000, partially arranged, with nume- 
rous specimens of wood and fruits ; — and the collections of corals and radiated 
animals are very respectable. 

The Cabinet of Dr. Jackson has not yet become the property of the Society, 
but in the course of the last year Mr. Binney offered to relinquish to the Society 
all claim to the collection of shells deposited by him, provided other gentlemen 
who had collections would contribute such shells as they might have, which were 
Dot in the S<K:iety's Cabinet, or such as would materially improve upon the spect- 
tnens already possessed. This proposition was readily assented to, and in 
consequence, about a thousand species were added from the cabinets of 
Rev. P. W. P.Greenwood, G. B. Emerson, Esq., J. J. & E. S. Dixwell, Esquires, 
Drs. D. H. Storer and A. A. Gould, and Messrs. T. J. Whittemore, John War- 
ren and Stephen Emmons ; so that the entire collection of Shells is now th# 
property of the Society. 

y. Exhibitions. It has been the policy of the Society to discountenance 
anything like exclusive privileges, and to make as available as possible any ad- 
irantages to be derived from its operations. It was early decided that no fees 
should be received from visitors to the Cabinet; and for several years, the 
room has been opened every Wednesday from 12 to 2 o'clock, for the free 
admission of any persons, whether young or old, who might wish to examine 
it It has been a favorite resort of the curious and inquisitive at those periods. 
Every one seems to respect the liberty given him, and scarcely has an in- 
stance been known of an article having been removed or damaged, which has 
tiot been promptly replaced. Many donations are obtained from persons thus 
irisiting the collection, and a taste for natural productions is thus widely diA 
fbsed. 

YI. Formation of a Library. When the Society originated, the great 
difficulty in the way of making advances in the study of Natural History, was 
the want of books. No one possessed more than a few volumes on some sub- 
ject to which he might have given his individual attention. The importance of 
forming a Library was at once felt ; and most of these scattered volumes have 
been collected, until there are now about 1,000 volumes in the Library. Most 
of these have been donations, either directly, or af\er having been purchased 
b^ private subscription, nothing being drawn from the general fund of the So- 
ciety. It is gratifying to be able to record the liberal donations of Charles 
Amory, Esq., B. D. Greene, Esq., of the Hon. John Davis, who contributed 
fifty-two volumes of standard works on Natural History, most of them botani- 
cal ; the bequest of Simon E. Greene, Esq., one of the original members, whs 
left to the Society all the works in his library on Natural History, amounting to 
38 volumes, as well as his large collection of Shells and Minerals ; the great 
work of Audubon on American Ornithology, which was presented by the liberal- 
ity of Amos Lawrence, B. D.Greene, S. A. Eliot, David Eckley,G. B. Emerson, 
Charies Amory, Wm. Ingalls, G. C. Shattuck, G. C. Shattuck Jr., Mrs. Hhattuck, 
and Geo. Parkman ; and the very rare and valuable work of Olivier on the 
Natural History of Insects, with the Supplement by Voet, in 10 quarto volumes, 
colored plates, which was purchased of Prof. N. M. Hentz, together with his 
entire collection of Insects, numbering about 30,000 specimens, by the sub- 
scriptions of Drs. James Jackson, John Randall, B. D. Greene ; Francis C. 
Gray, Horace Gray, Jonathan Phillips and David Henshaw, Esquires, and other 
liberal gentlemen, who prefer that their names should not be divulged ; and 
above all, the princely gift of a superb copy of Audubon's Birds of America, 
M\ bound in Rossit leather and gilt, the most ezpenskre copy in the country^ 
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firom the Hon. Tbom as H. Pekkins. Id conseqaence of this last doDatioD, the 
coDsent of the donors of the duplicate copy was obtained to exchange it for 
other standard works, especially works on Ornithology. This was done at 
nearly the original cost of the work, and the number of yolumes in the library 
was thereby greatly increased. 

Another and a permanent source for the constant increase of the library, is 
the legacy of the late Ambrose Courtis, Esq., of which mention will be made 
herea^r. 

When we consider how essential a library is to the study and arrangement 
of every department of the Cabinet, it cannot but be felt that the members 
have done wisely to contribute largely towards it It is of vital importance 
that the naturalist, who is engaged in the investigation of any subject, should 
be able to know all that has been written upon his subject Bcientific books 
are expensive, and no roan among us can promise himself such a library as he 
may need. It is the part of wisdom and interest, therefore, to collect the 
volumes, which are scattered here and there, into one common stock. They 
will thus be vastly more useful than when shut up in private libraries. 

Finances. Until quite recently, the only resources of the Society have 
been the proceeds of lectures and the annual assessments. The former were 
nearlv adequate to the expense of the furniture of the Hall and the show-cases, 
all of which are made of mahogany. The latter have been nearly sufficient to 

Ky the rent of the Hall, and the incidental expenses of the Society. No money 
s been appropriated from the funds of the Society for the purchase or the pre- 
servation of objects. All the articles in the Cabinet have either been presented, 
or, when any have been purchased, as has often been done, it has been by con- 
tributions ; and all the labor of preservation and classification has been done 
by the voluntary labor of the members. 

In the jear 1835, the Legislature of Massachusetts, in appropriating money 
in aid of various institutions for the furtherance of education, voted to the 
Boston Society of Natural Historv $300 per annum, for five years. And in 
1840, Simon E, Greene, Esq., in addition to his library and collection of shells 
and minerals, bequeathed five hundred dollars in money, for the general pur- 
poses of the Society. These sums, together with the resources mentioned 
above, have been sufficient to defray all the outfit and incidental expenses, so 
that at the last annual meeting, in May, the Society was declared, and for the 
first time, otU of debt 

The Society is indebted for its first permanent endowment to the generosity 
of one of its members, Ambrose S. Courtis, Esq. Mr. Courtis was a mer- 
chant, comparatively little known among scientific men, who by diligence and 
prudence was enabled to retire with a competence while yet a young man, in- 
tending to devote his subsequent life to the acquirement and dififusion of know- 
ledge, and filled with generous and exalted designs for the promotion of science, 
art and humanity. While in Europe in 1834, he gave the first token of his re- 
gard for the Society, in the present of a splendid solar microscope, with an 
achromatic lens, made by Dolland, of London. Soon afterwards he forwarded a 
copy of his will, by which he devised to the Society several sums for specific 
purposes, amounting in all to $15,000, and an order for the immediate payment 
of a part of it, lest perchance his intentions might be defeated. Mr. C. did not 
live to return to this country. In his last will he not only confirmed his pre- 
vious legacies to the Society, but made it his residuary legatee. The legacies 
however were accompanied by embarrassing conditions, which would forbid their 
direct application to the uses of the Society for a long period of years. Per- 
mission was therefore obtained from the Legislature of the State, to which his 
legacies reverted in case they were not accepted, to compromise with the heirs 
at law ; and the sum of $10,000 was eventually received for the unconditional 
and immediate use of the Society. This sum now constitutes the permanent 
fund of the Society, the principal of which is not to be encroached upon. For 
the present, its income is appropriated as follows, viz : one-third to the increase 
of the Library, one third to the preservation of objects for the Cabinet, and the 
lemainiog third for the publication of the Journal. 

The Society may now be considered as established upon a firm foundation. 
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It has existed long enough to have lefl its impress upon the community. By 
admitting to membership all who are interested in its objects, and by giving 
gratuitous access to the Cabinet and Library on application to a member, at au 
tiroes, and to all persons, either for study or the gratification of curiosity, it 
strives to make this impress as wide and as deep as possible. It is believed that 
this Society was the first to adopt a course in this last respect, which, we are 
happy to say, is now pursued in all similar institutions in this country. It is 
also believed that the policy and privileges of this institution approach as nearly 
to the design of a distinguished foreigner, M. Vattemare, in their universality, 
aa the state of society renders desirable or available in a country where the 
voluntary principle so successfully sustains every institution and every en- 
terprise. 

In addition to the influences of the Society upon the community in behalf of 
Natural Science through its Lectures, its Cabinet, its Library and its Journal, it 
may be truly said, that the Zoological and Botanical survey of the State, in con- 
nection with the Geological survey, was mainly devised, obtained and executed 
by its Council. The result of this survey is such as to reflect honor upon the 
liberality of the State which ordered it, and the science of the Commissioners 
who performed it 

The present fund of the Society may possibly sufilce, for a while, for the 
objects to which it is appropriated. But there are other wants already urgent, 
and which are daily multiplying and becoming more imperative. So large a col- 
lection cannot be kept in proper order without being under the charge of a 
competent person, entirely devoted to its care. Such a person the Society has 
not the means for employing. Aeain, the Hall which now contains the Cabinet, 
is already crowded to excess, and its accommodations must soon be enlarged. 
It is already very desirable, and almost necessary, that a building should be 
obtained sufficiently ample and conveniently constructed for the purposes of 
the Society. Hitherto, the funds have been exclusivelv devoted to the neces- 
sary and the best uses of the Society, and not wasted, as has been too oflen 
done, in bridk and mortar. It is to be hoped that no necessity shall arise for 
diverting them from their accustomed channel ; and it cannot be doubted, that 
when a building shall become absolutely necessary, an appeal in behalf of an 
institution so valuable and so liberal, to those in Boston who feel always ready to 
contribute freely for objects of public good, and who deem a bestowment upon 
such objects as the best disposition they can make of their fortunes for the 
benefit of their children, would not be made without a ready response. 



LAWS AND LAWYERS, 

JEWISH, ROMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 

[By Hon. William D. Willi amsor, of Bangor, Me.] 
JEWISH IJkWS AND LAWYERS. 

Laws, and also le^al men, have always been esteemed of sufficient considera- 
tion among every civilized people. In our hemisphere, this assertion claims 
unwonted credit But the national codes from which our American laws have 
drawn many valuable materials, are the Jeunah^ Roman and English; codes 
through which may be traced the sphere and character of the legal profestiony 
at di&rent periods in their respective countries. 

As the Hebrews or Jews were the only nation ever directly under a Theo- 
cratical government, it is worthy of notice, that this whole people of a million 
and a half, was originally led out of bondage, 1491 years before Christ, by 
two brothers, an high priest and a lawgiver, men immediately appointed of 
God, whose wisdom thus indicated, to some extent, the relationship which re- 
ligion has to law, and the unremitting helps, which should be rendered to the 
minister of the one by the depositary of the other. It strengthens the doo- 
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trine that the priest tnd civilian ouffht to suatain characters equally pore and 
elevated, and strive with mutual assiduity to benefit their fellow men. 

The laws given to the Jews proceeded from the bosom of God. The tables 
of the Decalogue, as a sacred constitution, written with his own fingers, and 
the laws themselves, recorded in the books of the Pentateuch, form the most 
ancient code in existence ; one that will forever command supreme respect ; 
for nothing like it has ever come to mortals. It is ritual, moral and poHHeaL* 

The numerous rites it ordains in sacrifices and oflTerings, prefigured the suf- 
forings of a Saviour atoning for sin, and taught the doctrine of faith and pardon. 
Every dictate was full of design. An act merely jToZttico/, may be either of a 
public or municipal character; and its expediency be a question submitted 
rather to our discretion than to our conscience. The opinions formed of it 
usually rest on principles of reason and equity, according to the circomstancee 
of the case ; the voice of law being silent upon the subject, as it is in relation 
to a multitude of public measures, and to ten thousand minuter particulars of 
human conduct But in most requirements of the Divine law, it must be taken 
to have both a moral and political sense, as it extends to the motives of the 
heart, and always lays the utmost stress upon the spirit of man^s obedience. 
God himself speaks in his law ; and although all transgressions of it are not 
equally heinous, yet every one who disobeys, violates the Divine command. The 
law is perfect, like the Source from which it springs. It not only forbids all 
bloodshed and cruelty, but it cultivates the tenderest sensibilities of kindness. 
Not even the parent oird shall be taken away from her young in the nest ; 
nor sbalt ** thou seethe a kid in its mother's milk.** The primary duties of life 
it teaches ; for it says to the child, honor thy father ; and to the parents, teach 
children's children the commandments of God. Always just and impartial, it 
holds an exact balance. No one is high enough to offend with impunity, nor 
low enough to suffer wrong unnoticed. The poor man shall not be known in 
his cause ; nor the rich man spared in judgment. To pot the hand to a neigh- 
bor's goods is crime deeply condemned ; so divers weights, and unequal measures 
are pointedly abhorred. The light of the law shines with equal favor on the 
cottage and the palace ; on the artisan and the scholar, all honest industry being 
■ore of its reward. To reputation it is a castle, allowing no one to raise an evU 
report ; and to the needy it is an almoner of charities,opening the heart and hand 
that expects no return. Its force is not to be resisted, for it crushes the pride 
of power, and strips unrighteous mammon of its wealth ; equally the good man's 
protector and the trangressor's dread. In short, its watchful providence is not 
only the guardian of life and privilege, it also surrounds the cradle and the 
bier ; it guides to safety and to heaven. 

Such is law divine — full of penalties, it is true, still it must be remembered, 
that the heavenly code, when completed, was placed in the ark under the 
mercy-seat, the pedestal of smiling cherubs ; a book of God now magnified and 
made honorable by his Son. Nevertheless there was at length appended to this, 
a multitude of proverbs and sayings which were denominated ^ TradUionSf^ 
the origin and nature of which, being the next objects of our inquiries, will con- 
duct us to the departments of government 

The supreme tribunal and public assembly of the Jews was a grand council, 
consisting of " seventy Elders"! or Sages, selected from the several tribes, for 
their wisdom and abilities. It was instituted by Moses himself; and often 
called by Josephus^ and other writers the ** Sanhedrim,** and also the Senate.} 
Its members were sometimes entitled "Nobles and Princes," names, however, 
which when used under the monarchy, were applied to ministers of State and 
chief officers.) But Joel calls them " the assembly of the Elders ;" and according 
to Ezra they were the "the Council of the princes and elders." It was a pub- 
lic body perpetuated by a suggestion of suitable names from the several tribes, 
and an acceptance of them by the assembly. It was continued into the 

• JoMpbofl etlli tb« IftWfl ** politieal.'* 1 VoL, % 1 Joflophot, p. 133, 14a Lord Coke mippoNt 
^. 140—1. Phils, ed. 1836. the orisinel of the British Plulianeiit wm liiio Um 
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Christiao era, when it was called tbe Senate, thoo^ commonly ''the Council." 
Their sessions were in a particular apartment of the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
and their territorial jurisdiction was commensurate with the government of the 
nation.* They counselled together on political matters of great public moment ; 
the^ heard ecclesiastical causes ; took cognizance of all capital crimes,! and ex- 
ercised the power of receiving appeals from the lower tribunals. For according 
to Josephus, it was ordained from the first, that whenever the subordinate 
''judges were unable to give a just sentence about the cause that came before 
them, it was to be sent undetermined to the Holy City, and there be determined 
by the high priest, the Prophet [or Judge,] and tbe Sanhedrim, agreeably to 
what might seem good to them." 

The presidents of the Sanhedrim, on different occasions, were alternate. 
When " matters of the Lord" or those of an ecclesiastical character were under 
consideration, the high priest presided ;X hut at all other times the chair was 
occupied by the chief ruler, who was always a magisterial personage. Aaron, 
tbe great grandson of Levi, was the first high priest ; to be succeeded in that 
office by &e eldest son of every post-generated family in direct lineage ; and 
be and his male descendants were collectively and exclusively, in future time, 
to constitute the sacerdotal priesthood. They were subsequently classified and 
arranged into twenty«four cour8es,§ at the heads of which were as many " Chief 
Priests," so often mentioned by the Evangelists, all of whom were entitled to 
seats in the Sanhedrim. Their primary duties, however, were ritual, they being 
reserved to the sacrifices, offerings and other sacred rites, at the Sanctuary, 
near which they always resided. Habited in white vestments peculiar to the 
priests, and exalted by the honor and sanctity of their sacred office, they were 
always revered, and at length esteemed an order of men quite no6/f,|| from their 
illustrious and hereditary rank. Above them, however, was the High priest, or 
Supreme Primate, officially crowned with a mitre, and attired with a white robe, 
an ephod, and a breast-plate of gems ; a spiritual dignitary of the highest 
grade, continued, according to Josephus and RoUin, through succeeding ages, 
to Caiphas, the last one mentioned in Scripture. A prophet, when there was 
one, being a living oracle of truth and knowledge, was usually invited to sit io 
Council with the Elders. However, as he was invested with his office by divine 
inspiration, and did not, as the priests did, inherit it, none it is believed, of the 
prophetical saints took any great part in the mere political affairs of govern- 
ment They indefatigably instructed and warned the people out of the Law ;ir 
being also some of the best historians of their times. Of the supreme ruler 
mentioned, or chief magistrate, his power was great ; yet according to Josephus,*^ 
it was immemorially said, let him ** do nothing .without tbe high priest and the 
votes of the Senators*" 

But great and various as were the powers exercised by the Sanhedrim, it claim- 
ed BO right or authority to repeal any statutes of the law, nor to add to them by 
any new enactments. Nevertheless, its members were allowed by their country- 
men to be tbe constituted interpreters of the divine code ; and they themselves 
viewed it to be their positive duty to determine all matters brought before them ; 
and to pot a construction when required, upon the letter, language and meanioe 
of the law, according to what they might deem just and expedient. The learned 
Elders also sometimes gave tlieir opinions upon certain points and passages, and 
pronounced their expositions upon parts that seenoed to be doubtful or dark. Of 
these interpretations and sayings, differently originating, and multiplied from 
age to sge, there were oral repoHs^ which though often misrecollected and often 

Jerverted, were considered a kind of " Common Law," and denominated the 
ewish "TVorfitums."!! They were highly revered at all times, and ultimately, 
they were esteemed of no less authority by many, than the law itself. Their 
reception has been traced to the times immediately subsequent to the tormina- 

• ieoniDg*t Jew. Antiq., p. 30. IT 9 Cbron. ztH. 9. 

t » Between blood and blood.** Deal. zvii. 8, 13. •* 1 Jonephoe. 133. 

i Dr. 8eoU*s Pref to Jodcee. tt Matt. xv. 9, 3 v Mark tIL 19. 1 a AduM% 

} I Chron. sxiv, xzv. 1 Joeephot, 9S5. Hit. Jewe, 6. 
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— ihetpleiidocoraraailj. 1 Aotiq. 198. 
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lion of the prophetic t^. Some of them were good, being fair ezpotitions of 
the law; others were indifferent io therose)? es, such as the numerous "wash* 
inffs/' and other superstitious rites and observances ; but the most of them were 
evil, being the commandments of men making void the Law. All of them, 
however, had a surprising influence upon unenlightened minds. To cite an in- 
stance of their force,— -there was one Aquiba in prison and extremely thirsty, 
to whom was given a little water. He tasted a few drops, then washing his 
hands with the rest exclaimed, ^ it is better to die with thirst, than to trangress 
the traditions of the Elders." 

But thouffh there were endeavors to pervert and explain away the law by a 
multitude of these traditions, yet its doctrines and precepts did not have to en- 
counter so many and so destructive evils from tliat quarter as they did from the 
revolutionary changes and different administrations of the government which 
the Jews, through their history of fifteen centuries, had the destiny to ex- 
perience. 

During their aristocracy , as Josephus calls it,^ a period of 400 years, their 
chief rulers were ** Judges," of whom there were fifteen, including Moses and 
Samuel. They were invested with supreme command ; they governed the na- 
tion and led their armies to battle. The most of them were men of exalted 
iety and merit ; and when the best of them held the reins, the precepts of the 
aw were generally respected ; but when the chair of magistracy was vacant, 
as sometimes occurred, men became lawless and perverse. In "short, while 
the aristocratic form of government lasted, the people enjoyed sufficient liberty ; 
for according to the sacred penman, they did what was right in their own eyes^f 
and frequently incurred the Divine displeasure by heinous transgression. 

So, likewise, through the succeeding monarchy of 500 years and more, be- 
tween Saul's reign, A. C. 1092, and the Babylonian captivity and destruction of 
the first temple, A. C. 588, the doctrines of the Law were at intervals, most 
wickedly violated. Nor is this thought by many observers to be a fact alto- 
gether strange, when we reflect, that of twenty-two Jewish kings, no more 
than one half espoused its spirit and defended its precepts ; while the whole 
twenty who ruled over Israel afler the revolt,^ except one or two, were idola- 
trous offenders. Nay, happy had it been for the honor of Law, if SoIomon^s 
reign, esteemed " the Jewish golden age," had not come to its close under a 
cloud ; and if ** the gold and silver represented to have been plenteous as the 
stones of the streets," had not produced relapses into luxury, and weakened 
the springs of obedience. 

Also the various provincial governments of nearly six centuries, intervening 
the re-establishment of the second temple, A. C. 518, and its destruction in the 
70th year of the Christian era, was altogether too eventful of revolutionary 
changes to promote a knowledge or love of the Law. In fact Law never 
flourishes among any people in servitude, arms, or anarchy. Unfortunately the 
Jews afler their return to Jerusalem, were under the Medo-Persian empire 185 
years, to A. C. 333; next 162 years, to A. C. 171, they were subject to the 
Chrecian dynasty; being through this last period continually harrassed by Alex- 
ander's successors, the contending sovereigns of Egypt and Syria. But in the 
next 108 years, to A. C. 63, the liberties of Judea were in a great degree re- 
covered, and Law re-established, essentially by the valor and piety of the 
^smonian family, sumamed the Maccabees.^ The country was then reduced by 
Pompey to a Roman Province, and the laws of Moses overruled by those of 
the conquerors. 

But the Law, and those who professed to know and teach it, were scarcely 
more affected by the government and the political changes in it, than by its 
Jurisprudence. From the earliest period of Jewish polity, there were, besides 
the Sanhedrim, certain tribunals of inferior grade. Moses ordained that " Judges 
and officers" be appointed in all the cities throughout the Tribes, and that the 

* 1 Antiq. 187. boam ordained Primils and Levites for Uie Ton 
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sentenee of the jad^re should be obeyed under the penalty of death.* Four 
eenturies and an half afterwards, king David appointed even six thousand of the 
Levites to be officers and judges, besides others ordained to the same trust 
So king Jehoshaphat,t at the end of the subsequent century, revised and re* 
eetabliahed the ancient system of judicature, and directed "the priests and 
Levites, with the chief of the fathers," or ^ princes ^ of the other tribes, to hold 
courts, according to ancient usage and the law of God. Josephus says there 
were seven judges in every city, to each of whom were allotted two officers 
out of the tribe of Levi4 In the more important trials they sat together, and 
held their courts in the Levitical or fortified cities. They were charged to hear 
patiently, and to judge impartially, without respect of persons ; being reminded 
that ''the judgment is God's." Their jurisdiction embraced all canses and 
trials, civil, ecclesiastical and criminal, not capital. In the language of the 
Scriptures, they were to determine *' all matters of the Lord," understood to 
mean ecclesiastical or spiritual causes ; also ''the king's matters," being pleas 
of the crown, or trials for crimes, and all other " controversies," such as law- 
suits and counter claims between party and party. Dr. Scott supposes a |>art 
of these judges, and also the magistrates, were taken from the Elders of the 
several tribes eminent for their abilities, and from the learned Levites, they 
being best acquainted with the statutes and oracles of the Lord. Certain it is, 
ms Josephus says, that they were much honored by the people, and their deci- 
sions fully respected ; though sometimes an appeal, or the cause itself was 
carried up to the Sanhedrim. But all these tribunals at times fell into great 
irregularities, particularly under the Provincial governments. Witness the trial 
and execution of the martyr Stephen. Indeed, afler Judea was made a Roman 
province, a Praetor or Pro-consul from Rome was the appointed iudge ; the 
law language was Latin; the Jewish ordinances were repudiated; and the 
courts, and most of all legal proceedings exhibited a new aspect So true it 
was, that the paramount political power always had great influence upon the 
judiciary as well as upon the laws of the Jews. 

From the view taken of the Laws, we proceed to a consideration of the 
Jewish Lawters. 

In the wonderful system of polity ordained by Divine wisdom for " his chosen 
people," one highly prominent part was to give them a code of Laws ; and it 
was another to have them universally known and obeyed. To eflTectuate this 
and other connected purposes in the best possible way, the Lord called and 
consecrated to himself the whole tribe of Levi,§ first solemnly appropriating 
Aaron and his descendants, being quite a small branch of the tribe, to the sa- 
cerdotal priesthood, as previously described. The residue, always called LevUeif 
were selected for their special freedom from idolatry in the affair of the golden 
C9\t, exclusively to fill this elevated and most important sphere in the system of 
Jewish economy.jl The station itself was honorable and wisely-appointed ; 
being a kind of middle place between priests and people. To them the Lord 
by Moses specially committed the Book or Bible of the Law, and commanded 
them to keep it in the ark of the covenant of their God ;^ and teach it in all 
its parts to their brethren from generation to generation. Entrusted with this 
holy deposite, the consecrated Invites were an order of men designed to be 

Sious, learned and practical Lawyers. The first of them was the inspired 
loses, a Levite, and in the best sense a practising lawyer ; for he has left to 
every one so called, an example worthy of all imitation. Indeed, whatever re- 
lates to the whole or any part of the Levitical Tribe, associates the utmost in- 
terest ; for their number, privileges, learning, duties and character all combine 
to show the Divine wisdom and benevolence, originally manifest in the insti- 
tution. 

At the time the Levites, on the call of God, devoted themselves to him in 
the wilderness, the number of their males exceeded 22,000 f* and in David's 

• Ex. zxi. 6, S3; zzii. 9; xziii. 6. Deal. i. 16—17 * « neat, zxril. 9-3 ; zxxi. 96L 
zvi la i Num. Tiii. 14. 
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time, there were 38,000 over thirty years old.* Still they formed the Bmallett 
tribe of the twelve, though large enoagh, if diligent and faithfbl, to discharge 
the high trust reposed in them, to universal acceptance. From the first, they 
were an highly prmUged class of men. It is true, there was not a territorial 
proportion of the conquered Canaan g^ven to them, because of the ample pro- 
vision otherwise made for their maintenance ; but they had forty-eight citieef 
allotted to them, with suburbs appurtenant, two thousand cubits in width frooi 
the walls on every side, for gardens and pasture-grounds ; cities which, for their 
own and the public convenience, were distributed through the Tribes. They 
also received from their Jewish brethren a ierUk part of all which the land an- 
nually produced ; though they rendered in turn one tenth of what they received 
to the Prie8ts4 They were exempt from all tribute and taxes, and all manual 
labor, not even engaging in mechanic arts. Nor were they compelled to bear 
arms, consequently they never went into the wars, except in the capacity of 
chaplains.^ Unlike the priests, however, they had nothing peculiar in their 
dress, as they wore fringes adorned with a ribbon of blue,| on the borders of 
their garments, like the rest of their countrymen. 

The Levites were the educated part of the community, though they were not 
the only men of learning. In the wilderness the instruction was irregular and 
difficult,ir afterwards the youth were taught the rudiments of knowledge, and 
also the sciences in the Levitical cities; where they severally pursued a 
course of studies for years, to qualify them for their vocation. The first great 
Jewish instructor was Moses. Educated at court, and learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, he was qualified to teach with ability equal to any other in 
that infant age of letters. For so recently before his time had even language 
itself submitted to any grammatical rules, that the good style in which he, the 
great father of History wrote the Pentateuch, is esteemed a wonder. He was 
a most exemplary and holy teacher, who knew the Lord, and assured the people 
that ignorance**^ and idleness were ofiensive in his sight. He would be a known 
God, equally pleased with the intelligent worshipper as with the active saint. 
The young were first taught to read the Law, and to learn by heart the ten 
commandments and other select portions of Scripture. According to Josephus,ft 
Moses said, ^ Let the children be taught the law as the first thing they are 
taught, which will be the best thing they can be taught, and will be the cause 
of Uieir future felicity." The more eminent seats of learning in the cities, 
were sometimes called *< Castles,"^]: and the branches in which Uie Levites were 
the greatest proficients, were grammar, logic, rhetoric, music and poetry. The 
most learned linguists were supposed to be the Scribes ; and the most eloquent 
and logical writers and teachers were the sacred historians, holy prophets and 
law-spiritual ministers. The religion of the law, and the raptures of faith, had an 
inspiring influence upon the heart and tongue, unknown to the Geutile world. 

An early distinction was taken between spiritual and secular men ; so that 
David, Joel, Isaiah and other canonical writers, called all orthodox, godly preach- 
ers, whether prophet, priest, Levite, or other pious and gifted exhorter, ** ths 
ministers of God." §§ The Prophets, who were imitated by the others just men- 
tioned, had their schools, and met assemblies in private houses for religious 
worship, as early as in the days of Elijah. Hence the origin of Synagogues HI 
which, though unknown before the Babylonian captivity, ** became general af- 
terwards in all the cities and villages of the Jews." ITIT The manner of worship 
was the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, sacred songs and preaching, as in 
Christian churches. To one called a " minister," the Lord Jesus, in a certain 
synagogue, presented the Scriptures afler reading from them ; and St. Paul 
mentions ^ ministers " of the sanctuary, and <* good ministers of Jesus Christ." 

* 1 Chron. xxiii. 3. tf 1 Josephofl, ISSL 
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There was oriffiDallir, and always, good reason for the distinction between the 
ministerial and secular Levites or lawyers. For before the first centurv of the 
monarchy closed, we are informed, the religrious preachers had become so row, and 
the Bible so scarce, that ** Israel was without teaching priest and without law,** * 
Afterwards in Josiah's reign, and at other periods, the more pious priests and 
Levites with the Prophets, in the midst of declensions, took the book of the 
Law and went throughout all the cities of Judah and taught the people. This, 
Dr. Scott concludes was done, to revive the religion or spirit of the Law, and 
^to encoaraffe and strengthen the stated teachers in their several districts." 
But logic and eloquence fluctuated with the tide of religion ; — always feeble or 
powerless in the midst of prevailing idolatry. 

Music and poetry were themes of enrapturing force from Moses to the Lord 
Jesus. They formed the most delightful parts of religious worship. Inspired 
with the seraphic enthusiasm which breathed in the songs and sentiments of the 
aaered writen, a great number of the Levites were employed night and day "in 
teaching the art of vocal music and the use of the timbrel, psaltery and harp in 
the hjffh praises of the Lord." The great Psalmist of Israel had 4,000 f Levites 
and Nethinims devoted to these sacred employments ;t and Ezra revived the 
«ODgs of the Temple among the first institutions after the return from Babylon. 

The duties of the Levites were many and various. The period of their of- 
ficial or ministerial functions, was twenty years, — ^between the ages of thirty 
and fifty. At first they chose their particular professions or were matriculated 
into the priestly order at 25, and in David's time at 20 years old ; between 
which and the mature age of dO,§ they seem to have devoted themselves to 
each branches of learning or studies as would best qualify them for their ftiture 
employment; whether it should be in sanctuary service, in public or private 
instruction ; in the profession of the Law, or in some place of trust The Le- 
vitical students devoted their intervals of leisure to ^rdening ; in which they 
frequently presented exhibitions of great taste. When fully inducted into 
ofilce, they or a part of them first assisted the priests at the sanctuary, to whom 
they were specially given, and to whose direction they were always obsequious. 
Of them it was required to take down, remove, and re-erect the tabernacle 
when it changed places ; to have charge of the ark, mercy-seat, vessels, and 
every other article in it ; to guard the whole with watchful faithfulness at all 
times ; and to prepare and flay the animal offered in sacrifice, though they never 
sprinkled the blood, burned the flesh, nor approached the altar. Their services 
before the temple was built, were far more laborious than those of the priests, 
and their character at some periods was better. Especially in Hezekiah's 
time the Levites were the most upright in heart, and most faithful to sanctify 
themselves and honor the Law. They were greatly beloved of their God, for 
after he had made such ample provision for their support, he repeatedly com- 
manded the other tribes " to forsake not the Levite." 

But it is represented that only a small part of the Levites, including the vo- 
taries of song, were necessarily engaged in the immediate service of the 
sanctuary. There were different orders of them, appointed to as many spheres 
of duty. The elements of education were taught by a class large and la- 
borious, like modern schoolmasters ; the higher branches by learned scholars 
or tutors ; and a great number of missionary preceptors took copies of the law, 
and went to the remoter parts and families of the country, and there read from 
it and taught the people. To others were conceded various offices of trust, who 
were collectively called by the general name of Porlers,\{ Of these there were 
classes, who seemed to have in charge parts of the sacred duties, which the 
Censors, Questors and ^dles of Rome afterwards performed ; for they had the 
oversight of the people's morals ; they received and kept the public money, and 
every other article and thing belonging to the Treasury, whether contributed 
lor sacrifices, charities, repairs of the Sanctuary, or other purposes ; and they 

« 1 Chroa. xzri. 99 : uiii. S— 6 ; zzzt. 3a ScoU*t t 1 Chroo. xzt. 7, 8 ; vi. 3L 1 JoMphut, pp. 349, 
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also possessed and guarded the standards of weights and measures, and in- 
spected the coins.* Through some ages the Levites were faithful, and even 
the whole people, as we are informed, served the Lord during the lives of 
Joshua and the Elders who survived him. But it is reroarkahle, that between 
bis death and that of £li, a period of 300 years of the aristocracy, there is men- 
tion in Scripture of only two Levites, nor do the characters of these appear 
represented to their advantage. It is apprehended that the most of them be- 
came by degrees inactive, time serving, and secular ; the people were not faith- 
fully instructed, the Law was not thoroughly taught — derelictions imputed in 
part, by some politicians, to the inefficiency of government in those ages. 

The monarchy, it must be conceded, was not without its renovating and ose- 
fbl effects. In king David's reign, especially, the impress of order and energy 
was given to every department of public polity. The Scribef previously known 
as an officer at the head of those Levites who had in special charge the Book 
of the Law, presently became a dignitary equally great both in the government 
and in the priesthood. He appears to have been Secretary of State, intrusted 
with ** all writings concerning foreign and domestic transactions," as well as 
with the enlarged canon of the Scriptures extant. He was an officer often 
mentioned, from Samuel, one of the sacred historians, to the learned Ezra, both 
bein^ most distinguished Levites and Scribes. It was his province to see that 
Dothmg other be added to Holy Writ than prophecies, and other writings pos- 
sessing intrinsic evidence of inspiration ; and that perfect copies of the Law| 
in sufficient numbers be prepared, from which he and ** the Levites taught the 
people.** Under his superintendence, was also kept authentic genealogies of 
the several Tribes, and names of their respective families. 

As the people multiplied, and the books of the Scriptures, and the de- 
mand for them increased, particularly in religions revivals, and as they conld 
be furnished only by writing out every word of the copies on parchment with a 
pen ; the labor of transcription was an immense business, requiring a molti- 
tude of bands. This great and important work was done, and expected to be 
done, by that class of the Levites who were of choice, or designation, the 
under-scribes or writing masters. Being supported by their brethren without 
manual labor, they were under the greatest obligations to perform these and 
other acts of duty and benevolence without delay and without emolument. 
Nor was any other sphere of Levitical scholarship so directly calculated as this, 
to render proficients learned linguists as well as lawyers. For they transcribed 
and studied many other books besides those of the present canonical Scrip- 
tures, e^^ or n%ne§ of which are mentioned in the Kings and Chronicles, as good 
authorities, tliough they have never been seen in later ages. The Scribes had 
much to do with foreign languages, for the Jews had treaties or political inter- 
course with nations that spake the Egyptian, Persian, Syriac, and Arabic; were 
a long time captives in Chaldea ; and 320 years before Christ, were brought 
under the Grecian dynasty, when the Greek, into which the Law and the 
Prophets were translated, became the fashionable language at Jerusalenu 
Afterwards the Jewish Sanhedrim had diplomatic negotiations with the Senate 
of Rome ; and 63 years before the Christian era, the whole of Judea was re- 
duced to a Roman province ; the use of the Latin language was forced, as 
much as possible upon the people, to the exclusion of both the Hebrew and the 
Greek ; and attempts were made, more than once, to deprive the Sanhedrim of 
its powers, if it would not adopt the Latin. 

AH these Uamtd Scribts^ so engaged in transcribing and studying the Law, 
and enlightened, too, by the inlets of knowledge from foreign languages, con- 
sidered themselves, and were reputed. Lawyers, who were masters of Uieir pro- 
fbssion. They were oracles of the law, believed to be so perfectly acquainted 
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w'tth its letter, its doctrine and its sense, that Senators took counsel of them, 
and the people implicitly confided in their advice, and sought their aid. Though 
some were only skilful copyists, scriveners and draftsmen, others, and much the 
largest number, were counsellors, cause-pleaders, and lecturers. These at 
length formed a peculiar class, professedly legal in their character, while that 
of other Levites was ecclesiastical, or secular, being so distinguished by the 
service in which they were engaged. Under the monarchy, the number of 
these Scribes or Lawyers was large, the whole tribe of Levites being great. 
But all the Levites who returned from the captivity were comparatively very 
few, being, according to Ezra, not an eightieth part of the Jews who left Baby- 
lon for Jerusalem. 

After Judea was a province, and the spirit of prophecy had ceased, the Scribes 
gave unwonted importance to the TrtutiUions of the Elders; took the utmost 
pains to coHect them, and greatly prided themselves in their superior knowledge 
of them. Though it be true, that the prophets whose writings have been pre- 
served, prophesied within the last century of the monarchy, except the few who 
lived during and after the captivity, yet the Scribes and the Levites in general 
relapsed into such sins during that period, of pride, selfishness and even idola- 
trous defection, as hastened &e nation's overthrow. Afterwards the legal and 
ministerial classes of the Scribes were more blended ; and their peculiar char- 
acteristic was their strong affection for tradUumal Law. A profound knowledge 
of this was a peculiar kind of learning, which rendered the possessors singular, 
and exalted them to the highest grade in legal erudition. They hence claimed 
to be the lineal descendants of the ancient venerated order of Scribes ; but the 
changes of four centuries, prior to the Saviour's advent, modified their entire 
character. The New Testament gives us several of their portraits drawn to 
the life. Their doctrine was often sound, while their example was evil ; for 
they taught what they did not practise. The most devoted pretenders, dressed 
probably in the white vestments of the priests, made great display in their 
fastings, prayers, and sanctity of life ; yet were fitly compared to sepulchres 
without and within. Others, the professed oracles of the law, bore small re- 
semblance to the original parentage they claimed. If still fed by the annual 
tenths, they ought to have counselled with their brethren, and given them all 
possible aid without reward. But they were venal, they took the wages of hire, 
and made exactions which were burdensome. AH of them were proud of their 
rank and learning, being not a little inflated with the empty title of ^ Rabbi," and 
with the highest seats in assemblies. So certain were they of perfect righteous- 
ness, that it became one of their proverbs, ^ if two only were saved, one at 
least would be a Scribe." It was this imaginary holiness which gave iron 
springs to the emotions of their hearts, and armed many of them wiUi the two 
edged sword of persecution. But it was happy for others, that they possessed 
better principles, and sustained better characters, scribes well instructed in the 
Law and true disciples of the Gospel. 

There was another order of legal men, denominated Lawyers^* from a Greek 
etymon, who were well known in Judea, about the time the Septoagjnt transla- 
tion of the Old Testament was finished, 284 years before Christ They claim- 
ed to be no less profound in science, rhetoric, and philosophy, than in law and 
jurisprudence ; and the community readily conceded to them a most elevated 
rank in professional knowledge and literary attainments. As Dr. Scott remarks, 
*^the Lawyers seem to have been a superior order of Scribes, being the most 
celebrated as learned men, or the most followed as teachers — giving lectures on 
the Law." There was a verj marked distinction between the Jewish Scribes 
and Lawyers. The former preferred to retain in a greater degree, the charac- 
ter of being holy ecclesiastics and traditional religionists ; the latter adhered 
strictly to the letter and doctrine of the law, without glossary or comment, 
studiously confining themselves to the Mosaic code. They were learned and 
logical jurists, and eloquent cause-pleaders; — in religion generally **Scrip- 
turists," a sect in these times believing the Bible to be the whole and only rule 
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of faith and practice. Aboat half an Wige before Christ, there was a raptore 
between the Scribes and Lawyers, as sectarians, which run too far ever to be 
healed. It took place in the Sanhedritn, when Hillel, the president, zealous for 
traditions, and Shammai, the vice-president, enthusiastic for the literal Scrip- 
tures, with their respective pupils and adherents, formed oppoeinff parties, and 
fell into disputes which could never be reconciled. According to Dr. Prideaox, 
however, the ScripturistB did not entirely repudiate traditions as fictions, but 
denied to them the same authenticity with the written oracles of Crod. 

The Lawyers professed to be men of thought, actuated supremely by prin- 
ciples of law and reason. Still they were too learned to be instructed, and too 
righteous to be reproved ; hence one of them took umbrage when a wo was 
denounced against a Scribe, because it seemed to implicate himself. Vain of 
their superior knowled^^e, they rejected the counsel of God, and the gospel of 
his grace ; becoming wise even above what is written. Some of them, however^ 
were humble enough to inquire of the Prince of peace, — ^What is the great 
commandment in the Law ? What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? Yet too 
many of them were uninfluenced by the liberal spirit with which a number of 
Lawyers had adorned their profession. Now they withheld from the people the 
key of knowledge, the index to the interior of the Scriptures, and closed the gate 
which leads to the avenues of life. Nevertheless, thev exhibited better dis- 
positions than the Scribes, having more of civility, and less prejudice. For, 
while the Lawyers opposed, the Scribes persecuted Jesus and his disciples;* 
and both were slo# believers. But there were Lawyers whose lips imparted 
knowledge freely, and whose generous disposition opened their hanos and 
their hearts to the works of benevolence, and their ears to the voice of reason 
and truth. Of these, Gamaliel and Zenas are recorded names. To see in 
such men a coalescence of the Law and the Gospel, may remind us what the 
original institution was divinely intended to be, and what characters, learned 
and professional men ought always to sustain. 

There were grades also in the profession both among the Scribes and the 
Lawyers. These distinctions, however, were not honorary degrees conferred 
by any public seminary ; they consisted in literary rank, conceded by the edu- 
cated community to the most learned in the liberal and legal sciences, or assumed 
by them, perhaps, after the age of fifty years. The titled appellation by which 
the Scribes were so proud of being saluted was *^ Rabbi,^' [most learned Mas- 
ter,] implying the highest grade in the republic of letters. Often addressed 
by this title as being one next in place and idea to divine honors, the Lord 
Jesus took suck notice of it, though in itself a mere sound, as to make it an 
occasion of rebuke to such as allowed it to inflate their vanity or pride. It is 
still an appellation by which every learned Jew is uniformly addressed, and is 
supposed to be his due. Equivalent to this, is the degree of Doctor among the 
Greeks and Romans. It was conceded or claimed like the other, because of 
the profound legal knowledge possessed by the eldest or most eminent Lawyers, 
or because of the doctrines taught by them in lectures, or exemplified in their 
professional practice. There were many of this order or grade in the age of 
the New Testament: For we are informed that not only the Lord Jesus, when 
twelve years old was found conversing with the Doctors in the temple at 
Jerusalem ; but that subsequently Doctors of the Lato^ from that city and every 
town in Judea and Gallilee were present with the Lord to witness the Spirit's 
power to heal them. 

In conclusion, it is supposed that the judges and magistrates were chiefly taken 
from the learned Levites of old, and in after times from the Scribes and Lawyers. 
The priests were also sometimes called to seats in the Jewish tribunals, particu- 
larly in the Sanhedrim. From these several classes, the Bible informs us there 
were "judges and officers set apart for the outward business over Israel.f" As 
the book of the Law was committed to the Levites, they had the most leisure 
and the best opportunity to study it, and being too numerous to be employed 
within the precincts of the sanctuary ; those best qualified were chosen to ad- 
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minifter justice in different parts of the country.* From those most able and 
learned, the best fitted for the outward business, Dr. Scott observes, **the 
scribes, lawyers, or Doctors of the Law, mentioned in the New Testament seem 
to have arisen, some of whom made their vocation altogether too much an outward 
concern ; though in both ancient and modem times, they had a multitude of 
disciples.** But the Law has lost nothing of its perfection in wisdom, through 
the three long succeeding periods in Jewish history just considered, of four, 
five, and six hundred years. All the assaults it has had to encounter have 
been averted with triumphant success, and the rules and precepts it contains, 
are found by universal experience to be wisest, both for Church and State, 
and safest lor private life. The Levites, whether clerical or legal, more or 
less blended or separate in their several services, all received a well-fed sup- 
port, equivalent to salaries and fees in other times and countries ; and being 
consecrated to a sphere of duties highly important, were under the greatest 
obligations, as every professional and educated man is, to perform the trust re- 
posed in him, with all the exertions which official station or responsibility requires. 
Law-knowledge at once enlightens and liberalizes the mind, cautions against 
design and danger, and enables one to conduct his own affairs with peculiar 
skill and safety. Let him make the precepts and spirit of the Law the princi- 
ples of his practice, and he will secure to himself the divine favor, the exalted 
esteem of his fellow men, the rich, daily rewards arising from conscientious 
rectitude, and a reputation that will outlive even the marble inscriptions of 
time. 

fTo be ooDtiaaed.] 
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[Cootinaed from Vol. xiii. p. 57.] 

W A T E R T O W N. (J.) 
Mr. Thomas Baxlst. 

83. A»mtant Ministen; anciently not Pastors of Churches ex officio. 

Within a month after the installation of Rev. John Bailey at Watertown, Oct 6, 1686, 
the (own voted an invitation to his brother, Mr. Ttiomas Bailey, then in Boston to be- 
come his assistant.^ This invitation was accepted. Mr. Bailey, however, did not come 
to reside at Watertown, in compliance with it, till Nov. 2, 1687.^ And during the short 
interval which elapsed between his invitation to Watertown, and his death, Jan. 21 , 
168d-*&, he does not appear to have been ordained. 

Assistant Ministers, though they sometimes continued to preach in that capacity a 
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number of years In t place, were not andentlv ordained there as each, nor con^ered 
as ex officio pastors of the churches to which they were respectively helpful in the 
ministry. For instance. Rev. Joshua Moodey, pastor of First Church, Portsmouth. N. H., 
being driven thence by the persecution of Gov. Craofield, and coming to Boston, the 
First Church in this city voted him an invitation, May II, 16S4, "during his abode and 
residence here, to be eorutantly helpful to our teacher, Mr. James Allen, in preaching 
the word of God among us.**' This invitation Mr. Moodey accepted ; and in pursuance 
of it, preached constantly to that church, as an assistant minister, eight years. But all 
this while, his pastoral relation to the church of Portsmouth does ooC appear to have 
been dissolved. He frequently vii*ited **his destitute church " there, at their private 
meetings;' was repeatedly urged by them, after the departure of Cranfield, to return; 
and in the beginning of 1693, with the advice of an ecclet^iastical council, he ** resumed*' 
hi^ pastoral office at Portsmouth, and continued to retain it till his death.^ Rev. John 
Bailey, too, having resigned his pastoral charge at Watertown, 1692, First Church, 
Boston, passed the following vote with reiprd to him. ** July 17, *93. Voted y' o' Teacher 
doe invite Mr. John Bayley to astist kim in Preaching eon$tantly while among us, 9 
times in a month, or oftener if hee piease.'** In consequence of this vote, Mr. Bailey 
•erved this church as an assistant minister, from this time till his death, Dec. 12, 1097. 
But there is reason to believe that his services in this capacity were not confined during 
this Interval to the First Church alone. As he had statedly officiated as an aesbiant to 
Rev. Mr. Willard of the Third or Old South Church before he went to Watertown, 
(See G)- 80 he seems to have done ao now, once a month. ** Lord's day, Dec. 12, 
1697. abl 8, p.m. just y* time he should have stood up to precieh for Afr, WiUard^ 
Mr. John Bayley dieth, after much pain and illness by y* Gout and other distempers,"* 
Certain it is, that he was not regarded by First Church, as one of its teaching officers, or 
installed as such. For at a meeting of some of the brethren of the Old South Church, 
Feb. 6, 1696 — 7, to discourse about procuring a colleague for their pastor, Mr. Willard, 
some proposed *' Let us call Mr, Baiiey,'** Though Mr. Bailey's performances as a 
preacher were highly acceptable ; yet he being now somewhat advanced in years and of 
precarious health, the members of First Church, even while they were desirous of se- 
curing and retaining his services in the pulpit, seem to have preferred calling to office 
some younger man. Shortly after he had commenced preaching as an assistant to 
Mr. Allen, Oie church voted, Nov. 29, 1693, an invitation to Mr. Benjamin Wadsworth 
to assist constantly in preaching once a month;* that is, doubtless, on the Sabbath 
when Mr. Bailey was not engaged to them. At a church meeting, March 19, 1694-5, 
the church voted ** that we do desire Mr. Benjamin Wadsworth to continue bis labors in 
preaching once a month to us, — in order to a teaching officer among us.'*' And thongh 
at a church meeting, May 6, 1696, they unitedly expressed their desire of ** the contin- 
uance of Mr. John Bailey in his ministry among us;"' yet August 9th of the same year 
they ** voted anew a choice of Mr. Wadsworth to ttcuM office; and 8th of September to 
bee the day of ordination."* Agreeably to this last vote, Mr. Wadsworth was ordained on 
the day appointed as a teaching officer of this church ; and was then declared to be its 
pastor, in accordance with a vote of August 80, Mr. Allen being its teacher, and 
Mr. Bailey an assisiani minister. From these statementa, it seems evident, that those 
eminently pious and beloved servants of Christ, Rev. Messrs. Moodey and Bailey, were 
not accounted as teaching officers of First Church, Boston, to which they ministered. 
And accordingly, their names Tit is conBdently believed,) are not enrolled in the ancient 
Records of that church with those of its pastors and teachers, but in a place by tbem- 
felves, under the head of ** Assistant Ministers." 

To illustrate still further the broad distinction formerly made between a mere minister 
or stated resident preacher, and a teaching officer in the church, whether pastor or 
teacher, the cases of Rev. Nathanael Gookin of Cambridge, and of Rev. Jabez Fox of 
Woburn, may be adduced. On the acceptance of the Presidency of Harvard College by 
Rev. Urian Oakes, in 1675, the church of Cambridge, of which he continued to be the 
pastor, ** ^ve a call to Mr. Gookin to be helpful in the ministry, in order to call him to 
office in time conoenient."'' Mr. Gookin answered this call in the affirmative; and ap- 

Sears to have preached there constantly, as an assistant minister, till the death of 
Ir. Oakes, in 1681, when the church called Mr. Gookin to be their pastor, and he was 
ordained as such, Nov. 15, 1682. Mr. Fox was invited to Woburn, 1678, as *< a minister 
to helps** their aged pastor. Rev. Mr. Carter, for one year, and £50 was voted him by 
the toum, as a compemation* When his year had nearly expired, the inhabitanu at a 
town meeting. July 16, 1679, ** did unanimously agree and voate that they wold gtue 
the Reuerant Mr. Jabiz flfoxe a Cale to the ministry with an Intent hee may be called to 
office in time, if god make waye, and also agreed that for this yeare they will alow him 
niiety pounds, one qurter of it in Siluer, his hows rent and his fierwood, and afterward 
Inlarge as god shall in.ible them."' At a subsequent town meeting, Nov. 5, 1679, they 
voted him a call **to be their minister for his life time ;*' and on this consideration, to 
five him one half part of several pieces of land that had been reserved for a chwrth 
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•^Smt, uid the Qfe of the other hilf of each, tni they tboukl need K for mother officer.* 
With thit cell of Mr. Fox to the mioittry for life bv the town, there wtt doubtlen coo* 
nected t cell to the pastoral office, by the church ; although in evidence of this, the 
Church Records cannot now be appealed to, having long been missing. Mr. Fox ap* 
pears to have been ordained shortly after, as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Carter. 

In view of the above (acts, the rollowing distinctions are suggested, as having obviously 
been familiar to our ancestors, though often confounded or lost sight of in modem times. 

1. The office of a minuter of the Gospel according to Congregational principles, ia 
distinct from that of a pattar or teacher ot a church. Fastors and teachers are all minis- 
ters ; but all ministers are not church officers. 

2. The distinctive duty of ministers, whether assistant or otherwise, is to preach the 
Word. To pastors and teachers it belongs, not only to instruct their respective chaives 
by preaching, but to preside over the churches which have called them to office, and of 
which they are supposed to be members; to administer the special ordinances of Christ 
in them, &c. 

3. Mtre nUnistere may be settled over a people, and labor for years, and even tlieir 
wiioie lives among them, without ordination ; as in places where no church as yet has 
been gathered; (See Medford, A.) but teaching officers of the church, whether /Mtstors 
or teaeherst must be ordained. 

4. Ordination is a solemn consecration to office in the church, and not to the bare 
ministry of the Word. 

pjPy-anets'f Hist, of Watertoum, pp. 61, 62. *Efnerson*s Bist of First Chh.pp. 184, 
144, 145, and notes. ^Belknap's Hist, of JV*. H. by Farmer, eh. 8. *jUden*s Hist, tf 
ReUg.Soc.Portsmouih,pp. 12, 13. ^Chh.Hee. pp. 64, 66. *8ewalVsJ<nanaL ^Hoimes^i 
Met. Cambridge, p. 64. ^Ihum Becords, Vol. I. pp. 98, 98, 101.] 

WATERTOWN, (K.) 
84. Mr. Jtngier^s InstaUation : jSccount of. 

The following is a brief account of the proceedings of the church, in reference to the 
installation of Rev. Mr. Angier, who had been previously ordained at Rehoboth. It was 
furnished by Rev. Mr. Ripfey of Waltham, who has in keeping the Records of Mr. An- 
gler's church at Watertown, irom which it appears to have been principally transcribed; 
and there are some particulars in it well worthy of notice. 

" At a chh. meeting orderly appointed the 9th of March, 1696-7, (after hearing 
Mr. Ander's acceptance of hb call, &c.) the Rev. Mr. Eastabrooks of Concord was 
chosen oy the vote of the chh. to give the pastoral charge, and to be the mouth and 
moderator of the chh. In the publick maoagement of the whole affidr of the perfecting 
his settlement in the office of pastor of the chh., and brothers Warren and Cook senior 
were apppointed by vote of the chh. to declare in publick, in the season of it. y\ the chh« 
had made choice of Mr. Eastabrooks to be the moderator. 

** At a chh. meeting May 17, 1697, voted, 

** 2. that it is the mind of y« chh. to proceed to a full settlement of Mr. Samuel An- 
|der as their pastor, (he ha vine the charge over j* chh. according to the rules of y* 
Uoepe\,)without reordinationby impositon of hands.** 

** 3. That the chh. will send some of their brethren to treat with ministers for their 
t»istance in the settlement of Mr. A." 

** 4. And likewise the chh. agree, that if the help of ministers cannot be obtained ill 
the sf settlement, the church being thereby necessitated, they do agree to proceed in 
SI* settlement, with the concurrence and advice of Mr. Angier.*' > 

The above votes were carried into effect May 25, 1697. Mr. Angier prayed and 
preached. It was then made known that Mr. Eastabrooks was chosen moderator, who 
called for the proceedings of the church, &c., and Mr. Angler's answer ; then ** with 
much gravity and seriousness, did give a most solemn and scriptural charge," and con- 
cluded with prayer. ** After which the 122 psalm was sung, & a blessing pronounced It 
10 the assembly became dismissed."^ 

The reasons which led the other ministers invited, beside Mr. Eastabrooks, to decline 
their assistance on this occasion, can now only be conjectured. « Probably they either 
judged the proceedings of the middle part of the town," (Mr. Angler's Sodetv) " to be 
improper, or they were unwilling to have any concern in a transaction which had been 
preceded by so much dissension?" The appointment by the church, of Rev. Mr. Eas- 
tabrooks to give the charge to Mr. Angier at his induction into office, is not a solitary 
instance of such an exertion of church power on other similar occasions ; and It goes to 
confirm the principle advanced under uharlestown, E., that originally the whole power 
of ordaining was vested in the churches of New England ; and that all the exerdeea oo 

▼OL. XIT. 33 
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such occulons were performed either hy the ordainini; church, or if hy the elders of 
other churches present, only at the request of that church. Vote 2d seems to imply, 
that the practice of installation was then but of recent date, and not as yet commoa 
In the churches. See H. The resolve of vote 4th was warranted by the Cambridge 
Platform, and by the early usage of several of the original New England cfaurehat. 
[> Beo, Mr. JRipley, WaUham,fiom Chh. lUe, *Franei$*$ Hist, p. 63.} 

WATERTOWN, (L.) 

iff. Mr, Qibbs : Mi Sermons wriUm in a remarkably Jim and close hand. 

Mr. Gibbs, though t clergyman of distinguished ezcellence and moral worth, had 
some amusing yet harmless peculiarities, as they would now be accounted. Rev. Dr. 
Francis has mentioned one, handed down by tradition, respecting the place where he 
composed his sermons.^ Another respecting his manner of writing them, deserves a 
brief notice. Specimens of manuscript sermons written in his day and since, show it 
to have been once customary for ministers to compress their discourses into a very small 
compass. But in the facultv of doing this, Mr. Gibbs appears to have been preeminent. 
The author of this Article has a fragment of a sermon upon 2 Cor. v. 7, (For we tvalk 
hy faiOi, not by sights) upon a blank page of which is the following memorandum 
by Rev. Mr. Marrett, formerly of Burlington. «* Piece of a Serm. of y^ late Rev. Mr. 
Gibbs of Watertown : he wrote all his Serm! after this manner.'* So near together are 
the lines of this manuscript, that in some pUcen fourteen of them, and seventeen, eighteen, 
and even nineteen In others, are crowded into a space of one inch in breadth. The 
writing in these lines is of a corresponding fineness ; as must be inferred from the fact, 
that the following extract is all contained in less than four and a half lines of three inches 
each in length. '* Use for Examln. 6. Do we (make ?) Religion o'. principal Busi- 
ness? Are we thorough and constant in y* practice y?>^ ? This Is v? practice of those 
who walk by faith. The Life of faith implys y* (soul ?) pformance of Duty, and a regard 
to y* Service of God and y* Salvation of o^ Souls in all y! (general ?) concernm? of 
Life. They y\ walk by faith won*t content y^. w*^ sleepy and drowsy DevotloDs; 
y? pray & hear & conv*.* w9* a sense of y* Divine presence" &c. &c. The sentimenta 
inculcated in the portion of this sermon yet remaining, so far as it can be read, are ex- 
cellent. But of what use the manuscript containing them could have been to its worthy 
author in the pulpit, is diflficult to conceive ; each page of it, at a small distance from the 
eye, appearing but little other than one uniform blur. l^Franeis*s Hist, p. 74.] 

CAMBRIDGE, (A.) 
3ff. Old and JVho Style : Double Dating, tfe. 

Governor Winthrop dates the gathering of the present First Church, Cambridge, from 
««1636: mo. 12: 1:'** which answers to 1635-6, February 1, Old Style; or to 1686, 
February 11, New Style. A brief general account of these several methods of com« 
puting time may not be uninteresting in this place ; especially as inadvertence to their 
difference has been the occasion of much erroneous dating in vMnAem times. 

At the settlement of New England, the civil year of the English nation commenced 
on March 25th ; that is, on ** ll^dy Day," or day of the ** Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary," when, according to ecclesiastical tradition, the miraculous conception of our 
Lord, foretold Luke i. 81, 85, was supposed to have taken place.' Conformed to this 
arrangement of the beginning of the year, is the above date by Gov. Winthrop of the 
gathering of Cambridge First Church, and dates generally throughout his History.' A 
** Scripture Almanack" likewise, printed at London, 1647, and five other almanacs pub- 
lished in this country for the years 1646, 1647, 1648, 1649, 1650, by Rev. Samuel Dan- 
forth. President Cakes, &c. now in the hands of the author of this Article, do all exhibit 
March as the first month of the year, and January and February as the eleventh and twelfth. 
This established custom of our ancestors of\en serves to explain what may otherwise seem 
palpable blunders in ancient Records. The Records of First Church, Charlestown, for 
Instance, after signifying expressly on their title page, that th^t Church was gathered on 
'< 2d day of the 9th month (Nov. 2.) 1632," prefix the following caption to the List of 
Baptisms: *■ The names of the Children that have been babtised in the Church in Charl- 
towne beginning at the ninth of January, A thousand six hundred and thirty twoo." In 
the modem way of reckoning time, there seems an evident inconsistency in the latter date, 
compared with the former. But this appearance is at once removed by adverting to the 
record of the first baptism, from the date of which the List commences. ** 1632 : 11 mo: 
day 9. John James, the son of Thomas James, and of Elizabeth, his wife, was babtised." 
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ThU record of the baptlfm of the pts<or*s ion» shows plainly, that all the dates abore 
quoted from this venerable volume, are according^ to the ancient lef^al tuppulation of the 
year, which reckoned it to bcKin in March ; and peconciles the seeming discrepancy 
above referred to. For "1632: 11 mo: day 9,'* is but another way of expressing 
^nuary 9, 1632, according to that supputatioo ; or, according to modem usage, lanu- 
aiy 9, 1688. 

Moreover, in respect to length, the civil year then in use among the English was 
regulated by the Julian Calendar, so called from that celebrated Roman, Julius Ccsar« 
who was its author. Originally, the Roman year consisted of but ten months, and began 
with March ; as is evident from several of their ancient names, some of which are stiU 
retained among us ; asQuintilis, Sextihs, (answering to our July and Aug^ust,) September, 
October, November, and December.' To these ten, Numa added two more, at their endl 
▼is: January and February.' But these twelve months were lunar, consisting of 
twentv-niBe and a half days each, or 804 days in the whole ; and though it was intended 

10 make up fer the diOerence between a lunar and a solar year by the intercalation every 
two years of an additional month of 22 and 28 days alternately, yet this intercalation was 
made irregularly, and great confusion in the times of the seasons, festivals, &c., as stated 
io their Calendar, ensued.' In view of these evils, the above-named celebrated states- 
man and scholar, as well as military commander, undertook and successfully accon^iahed 
their correction. He abolished the use of the lunar year ; and ( with the aid of Sosigenes, 
an eminent astronomer of Alexandria,) computing the solar year to be 865 days and six 
boors, he ordained that 865 days should be reckoned a civil year for three years (oxether ; 
and then in the fourth year, as an equii^alent to the odd six hoars in each year for four 
years successively, that a day should be added to February, making each fourth year to 
consist of 866 days. And this intercalation being made after the suOh of the Kalends of 
March (February 24th,) which was ttoiee counted that year, it gave to the year the 
Dame of SissexiUe, that ia, the year in which Sexttu Kaknia$ (or otherwise, Sextus 
dies ante Kalendas) was reckoned ttmce.' * He decreed, moreover, that the Kalends of 
January, (January 1st,) on which day *' all the annual Magistrates of the Romans first 
entered on their offices, should be fixed to the Winter Solstice ; and ahoukl thenceforth 
^ the beginning of the year.' 

The JuUan vear of 865 days and 6 hours was for many ages generally acknowledged 
and observed by all Christian nations ; and were the solar year exactly coincident with 
it as to length, there would never have been any further need of correcting it in this 
respect But this is not the case. The Julian exceeds the solar year by a little more than 

11 minutes; and in conseouence, had fallen behind it in 1582, about 10 days. For 
whereas at the Council of Nice, A. D. 825 the Vernal Equinox was upon or about the 
21st of March,* it was wont in 1582 to return as early as the 10th or 11th of that month. 

From this cause, serious derangement having occurred in the times for the stated fasta 
and festivals of the Church, Pope Gregory XIII. was led to make a second correction in 
<be Roman Calendar. He dropped ten days from the computation of that year, (1582,) 
directing that October 5th shotUd be accounted as October 'l5th.' And to prevent in 
Intare a recurrence of the error, he decreed that the intercalary day should be omitted 
three times in every 400 years; viz. in every centennary year, whose centennary num- 
ber could not be divided by 4 without a remainder; (as 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, &c,) bul 
added in the others, as 1600, 2000, 2400.' 

This amended Calendar, known as the Grecoriaa computation, or New Style, was 
apeedily adopted in all the Catholic countries S the continent of Europe ; but in Eng- 
land and its American Colonies, the Julian reckoning, or Old Style, was retained in law, 
till the middle of the last century. Then New Style, for which the people had long 
manifested their preference in practice, was legally established by Act of ParliamenC 
which ordained, that it should commence and be observed throughout the British do- 
minions from January 1, 1752.* This Act, which was passed 1751, directed that itom 
and after December 31, 1751, each year should be reckoned to begin with January 1, 
instead of March 25th, as heretofore ; that eleven days, to which the difference of the 
two Styles had then accumulated, should be dropped from the Calendar of 1752, by 
calling the natural day that should next follow September 2 of that year, September 14 ; 
and that the same expedient should be adopted for preventing the recurrence of that 
difierence for the future, which had been provided by the decree of Gregory XIII. in 
1582 ; viz. by omitting the Uitereaiary day three times in 400 years.^ 

The Gregorian computation is probably as near an approach to the exact truth on 

* Tbs reaioa of iti other name amonf at, Leap Tmtj appean from a Rubric in tb« Common Prayer 
Book of Queen Elisabeth. " When the years of our Lord, (t e. when the number of yean fhmi the 
Birth of Christ,) may be dirldod into four even parts, which is everv fourth year ; then the 8undo$ Lttttt 
Uapeth i and that year, the Psalms and Lessons, which ssf vs for ibs 83d wg of Fobmary, shall bs read 
again tke day foUowiog , szsept it be Sooday,** fcc kcA 
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(his tabj^t M '°y ^^ eoald be made, which wcmid be equtHy eomrenient fiir ote ; 
tUhough it is not absolately perfect. Its correctness, it will be observed, proceeds oo 
the supposition, that the omission of the intercalary day three times in 400 years is ma 
exact equivalent to the amount, in that period, of the annual difference between a Julian 
and a solar year. And as this difference was estimated in Pope Gregory's day, the al- 
lowance made by him for it, was not far from such an equivalent. For it was theo 
reckoned to be amHit eleven minutes ; and to amount to ** almost one day in 184 yearee.*** 
which varies but little from three days in 400 veers. But more accurate observation htm 
tkace ascertained this diflerence to be 11 minutes, and 14} seconds annually, which* 
within a trifle, is predselv a day in 128 years, or three days in 884 years/ Hence 
there are 16 years in 400, in which the diflerence above mentioned is not provided lor Ui 
the Gregorian Calendar ; which sixteen years, after eight successive revolutions of 400 
years from 1682, that is, A. D. 4782, will amount to 128 years, and will render neceesary 
another correction of the Calendar, by dropping from it a day. But before that year ar- 
rive, the dissolution of the material world, foretold 2 Peter ill. 10—12 will probably 
have taken place ; and time, no longer measured by years or by centuries, will be 
swallowed up in a boundless eternity. 

In bringing dates from Old Style into New, it has been a rule not oncommon among 
us to add eleven davs indiacrimlnately, whether the events referred to occurred In the 
17th century or 18th. But If this process were correct, the same event would be difier* 
ently dated In countries which have adopted the New Style at different periods. For 
Instance, the landing at Plymouth occurred on Monday, Dec. 11th, Old Style ;* that Is, 
Dec. 21, according to the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style at Mmne; but in tki§ 
country, agreeablv to the above named rule, it has been usual to celebrate its anniversary 
on Dec. 22. And were Russia to adopt ^e use of New Stvie in the course of the 
present century or the next, this memorable occurrence would, on the principles of the 
same rule, be dated, according to the Gregorian Calendar at St Petersburg, on Dec 28, 
or Dec. 24. 

Previously to the correction of the Calendar by Pope Grecory, the Julian or Calendar 
year, in consequence of its excess in length, was continually fiUling behhid the solar 
▼ear, the true measure of time, at the rate of a day in 128 years. At the institution of 
New Style in 1582, the diflerence had accumulated, since the Council of Nice in 826 to 
ten days. But then, by dropping ten days from the Calendar, and calling October the 
6th day, October 15th, the Calendar year was made again to correspond to the Solar ; 
and by the means then taken for the purpose, this correspondence is in a very high 
degree still preserved in all those countries, which have aidopted the use of the New 
Style. To convert therefore the dates of any particular events in Old Style, (as fiir 
hack as the beginning of the 5th century, when the diflerence between the Julian and 
Solar year, appears to have amounted to a day,) into their correspondent dates in the 
New, the correct eeneral rule seems now to be, to add the amount of difference there 
was between the Julian and the Solar year, at tke time iho$e events occurred. And thie 
difference is found with sufficient, though not in all cases with perfect exactness, by the 
application of the Gregorian principles ; adding a day for every centnry after the fifth, 
for three centuries in succession ; and omitting the addition in those centuries, whose 
eentennary year can be divided by 4 without a remainder ; as A. D. 800, 1200, 1800. 
For example, Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the West, Dec. 26, A. D. 800 ; O. 
8.* ; or Dec. 29, N. S. the difference between the Calendar year and the Solar being 
then but 4 days. The battle of Hastings, at which England was brought into subjectioa 
lo William its Norman invader, was fought Oct 14, 1066. O. S.* or Oct 20, 1066. N. S. 
Wickliffe died Dec. 81, 1384, O. S. ;* or January 8, 1884-6, N. S. The discovery of 
America takes its date from the discovery of St Salvador, one of the Bahamas, by 
Columbus. This appears to have been Oct 12, 1492, O. S. ;* or Oct 21, 1492, N. 8., 
the difference between the Calendar and the Solar year then amounting to 9 dajrs. 

The year 1600 being a leap year, according to the New Computation as well as the 
Old, the diflerence between them continued through all the 17th century to be only tea 
days, the same as it was in 1682. But in 1700, the intercalary day was omitted in all 
countries that had received the New Style, but added In those which still retained the 
Old. Hence that year, as reckoned by the Calendar, was a day longer in the latter 
countries than in the former ; the difference between the two Styles was increased to 
eleven days ; and a century of solar years from any given day in 0. S. in the 17th cen- 
turv prior to 1652, was completed a day before the same day of the corresponding month 
and year 0. S. in the 18th century arrived. For histance. Boston and Watertown were 
Incorporated Sept 7th, 1630, O. S. ;* that is, Sept 17(h, 1630, N. S., or according to the 
Calendar then used at Rome. And no cause existing of any considerable variation in 
New Style, September 17th still continues to be the date of that Act of Court, according 
to this mode of computing time. And it is still found by adding not eleven, but ten days 
lo the original date O. 8., although before the adoption of New Style in £nghuid» in 
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1762, the difierence between the two Styles h»d ariflen to eloTen days. For a century 
of years from Sept. 7, 1630, O. S., was completed for reasons above suggested, Sept. 6, 
1730, O. S., or Sept. 17, 1730, N. S., which last date is eleven days from the completion 
of the century, or ten days from Sept 7th, O. S., the original date of incorporation in 
the century preceding. And accordingly, the second centennial anniversary of the 
founding both of Boston and of Watertown was celebrated on Sept. 17, 1830. And there 
was a mistake, it is humbly conceived, in celebrating the Second Centennial Anniversary 
of the foundation of First Church, Salem, gathered August 6, 1629, O. S., on Aug. 17, 
1829, N. S. ;' thereby making the second centennial anniversary of this solemnity on a 
ditferent day of the month , N. S. from the date of the transaction itself, according to 
the same computation at Rome, which was Aug. 16, 1629. 

At the commencement of the 18lh century, the difference between the Old and New 
Styles, from causes already sufficiently explained, had become eleven days. At the 
•doptioQ therefore of New Style by Great Britain and her Colonies in 1762, it became 
Deeessary to cast out eleven days from the Old Calendar ; calling September the 8rd 
day, September 1 4th. By these means, the Old or Julian Calendar used in England, 
was made to harmonize with the New or Gregorian, used at Rome ; or rather was ren* 
dered in these respects one and the same. And now, in order to render the dates of 
erents, which occurred in the interval between 1700 and 1752, according to Old Style, 
cooformable to the New, or in other words, to bring them into New Style, there must 
obviously be added to them eleven days. The birth of Washington, for instance, oe- 
corred reb. 11, 1732, O. S. At the commencement of New Style in England and its 
dependencies in 1762, February 11, was by Law carried forward in the Calendar to 
February 22. And therefore to express the date of the memorable occurrence above re- 
ferred to, according to this New Calendar, or to convert it from old Style to New, the 
addition of eleven days is plainly required. 

But in Russia, which still retains the Julian computation, twelve days must now be 
added to the dates of events which have taken place during the present century, ae- 
oording to her Calendar, in order to bring them into conformity with our own. For 
there, the causes of variation between the Calendar and time reckoned by the motion of 
the son, which have been provided ag^iost by most other nations of Europe, do still 
operate without check or correction. The intercalary day has been twice added there, 
when it was omitted in all countries adopting the New Style ; viz. in 1700 and 1800. 
And hence twelve days (that is, two days in addition to the ten, to which the dif- 
erence of the Styles originally amounted) must now be added, in order to reduce 
dates of the present century in Old Style, into conformity to the New. And thirteen 
days will become necessary for this purpose, should Russia adhere to the Old Style, or 
Jofian reckoning, till after the year 1900. 

At the introduction of New Style into this country, the custom of double dating was 
discontinued. A few words upon the origin and design of this custom, and the errors to 
which it has given rise, may not be without use. 

The custom evidently originated in the difierence of opinion and practice as to the 
time when the year was reckoned to begin. The first settlers of New England, ac- 
counting the year to commence with March 26lh, appear generally to have conformed 
■Mctly to this principle in their practice : presenting only one year in the dates of oe- 
earrences noticed by them ; viz. the old year only from January 1 to March 25 ; and 
thenceforward only the new. To this rule, for example. Gov. WInthrop will be foimd 
to have generally conformed in his History, at least in the First Volume. And among 
the CodIbs of his letters published in the appendix to that volume of his Work, by 
Hon. Mr. Savage, one to his son John (afterwards Governor of Connecticut) was written 
at Cowes, Mareh 22, 1629, just as he was about to sail for America ; and another, written 
only six days after, is dated •* aboard the Arbella, riding at the Cowes, March 28, 1630.** 

Not long after however, it had become customary with some to add a double date of 
the year to all occurrences between March 1st and March 25th. The reason is ob- 
vious. As March was regarded as the first month, and March 25 th as the first da^ at 
the year, the time intervening between March 1st and March 25th was regarded, in a 
manner, as common both to the old year and the new ; and hence both years were ex- 
bilMted in dating events occurring in that interval ; whereas in the dates of occurences 
In January and February, the two last months of their year, only the old year was ex- 
pressed ; and the new year only. In the dates of those between March 25lh, and 
March 81st. For instance, in the Manuscript Sketches of Sermons and Thursday Lec- 
tures between 1665 and 1661, referred to under *< Charlestown, K., all sermons and 
lectures delivered in March previously to the 25th of that month, have uniformly, or 
with scarcely an exception, the date both of the old year and of the new prefixed to 
tbem ; whereas those delivered in January and February present only the old year in 
their date, and those after March 25th only the new. The following specimens of dates 
froin these Manuscript Sketches are adduced for the purpose of illustration. 
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8emoa : John xi. 4 : Mr. Norton : ** Decembr. 80. 1600." 

Lecture : Heb. iii. 16 : Mr. Norton : *< Jan. 3. 1660.*' (Jan. 8. 1661. 1^. S.) 

Lecture : Heb. !▼. 1 : Mr. Norton : «* Jan, 81. 1660.»' (Jan. 81, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 11, 12, 13 : Mr. Norton : *< Feb. 8. 1660." (Feb. 3. 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 17, 18, 19 : Mr. Norton: *« 24(h of 12th. 1660." (Feb. 24, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 20, 21, 22 : Mr. Norton : *« 3 : 1st : 1660-61." (March 3, 1661 .) 

Lecture: Heb. iv. 4. Mr. Norton : ** 7 of Ist. 1660-61." (March 7. 1661.) 

Lecture: Heb. iv. 7, 8: Mr. Norton: *« 21 of Ist 1660-61." (March 21, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 28—81 : Mr. Norton : <* 23 (24) of Ist. 1660-61." (Mar. 24, 1661.) 

Lecture: Heb. iv. 9: Mr. Norton: «*28 of Ist. 1661." (March 28, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 32—35 : Mr. Norton : « 81 of 1st. 1661." (March 81, 1661.) 

From the above specimens it appears not improbable, that the double date of the year 
was intended originally to be confined to occurrences happening between March Ist and 
March 25tb. But it was soon extended to others. Before the commencement of tha 
last century, it had become customary with our fathers, from regard to the practice of those 
nations which had adopted the New Style, and began the year with January, to use the 
double date in their notices of events occurring in January and February, as well as 
those which took place in March before the 25th. And this practice was continued till 
the introduction of New Style among ourselves, which superseded the necessity for 
double dating in any month. 

But there was an observable want of uniformity in the practice of our ancestors, es- 
pecially those more remote, respecting the double dale, while the use of it was retained. 
And this circumstance, perhaps, as well as occasional inadvertence in their modero 
readers to the time when the year was formerly understood to commence, has given rise 
to numerous though slight chronological errors. Rev. Dr. Mather in his Magnalia, lor 
Instance, sometimes affixes the double date to events in Januai^ and February, but omits 
it in the case of those between March 1st and March 25th. Thus he observes of Simon 
Bradstreet, Esq. and Rev. Mr. Norton under the life of the latter. <* It was in Febru- 
ary 1661-2, that they began their voyage," &c. ;*^ and mentions the death of Rot. Joha 
Davenport, as having taken place March 15, 1670. ^^ But his common practice is, to 
date occurences in January and February, with the old year alone ; but such as hap- 

Gned in March, before the 25tli of that month, with the old and new year both. " Oa 
arch 24th 1678-9, expired that excellent man, Mr. Thomas Walley," ^lc^^^ And 
this his usual practice was entirely consonant with opinions and customs that were 
still current in his day. But it has often nevertheless been a source of perplexity, some- 
times of mistake to his readers; especially, as he himself did not invariably adhere to iL 
For example, he dates the death of Rev. Mr. Symmes of Charlestown from Feb. 4, 
1670 ; and that of Rev. Mr. Hobart of Hingham from January 20, 1678. Many, doubts 
less have understood the years here given to be according to New Style. But the 
author meant to be understood according to Old Style, whieh made January and Feb- 
ruary to be the eleventh and tweldh months of the year. For we learn from the Hobart 
Manuscript Journals, begun by the above Rev. Peter Hobart, and continued by his sob 
David, that the former death occurred Feb. 4, 1670-71 ; and the latter, January 20, 
1678-9.^^ Again he dates the ordination of Rev. Mr. Thacher to the pastoral care of 
Old South Church, Boston, from Feb. 16, 1669: and the death of Sir William Phips 
from Feb. 18, 1694 ; and upon his authority, the former of these dates has been copied 
by Rev. Dr. Wisner in his History of the Old South Church ;>' and the latter by Rev. 
Dr. Eliot in his Biography of Phips. And yet these dates, if understood as they appear 
to have been by both these gentlemen, according to New Style, are both erroneous : as 
is evident from Mather's own testimony. For just before mentioning the inductaoa of 
Mr. Thacher into office, he had observed that the church which chose him for their pas- 
tor, UHU gathered in May, 1669 ; and in the verses subjoined to hu memoir of Sir William 
Phips, he states that he died in February 1694-5." Hence it is plain, that the dates 
first assigned by him for Mr. Thacher*8 ordination and Sir William's death were intended 
by him to be understood according to Old Style; and that converted into New Style, 
they would both stand a year later; vix. Feb. 16, 1670, and Feb. 18, 1695. And this is 
still further confirmed by the evidence of other contemporary writers. ** 16. 12. 1669, 
(Feb. 16, 1669-70,) Mr Thomas Thacher was ordained Pastor to y! 8d Church in Bes. 
ton; and Mr Rainsford Ruling Elder." ^ «* May 5, 1695, News comes to Town of y« 
death of Sir Wm. Phips Feb. 18th. at w^ people are generally sad." 

P Winthrop's Hist. Vol I. *Prtface to WinthropU Hiit. by Savage, Vol /. ^Pri- 
deaux*$ Connection, fye.. Vol IV. pp, 693—698, and note. * Wheathf on the Com. 
Prayer, p. 257. ^Ma$s. Prov. Laws, Ch. 248. 'Prince*s JV. E. Chron. BUrod. 
1662. '^Upham's Sec. Cent. Lecture, Jlpp. pp. 64, 65. ^DafrfbrtKs Mn. 1646. 
•Prince's JV. E. Chron. ^"^ Mather's Magn, B. HI. "£a:<r. fr. Hob. Man. by 
TV. Gibbs, Esq. » Wisner's Hist. p. 11. ^Mather^s Magn. B. U. ^Mcm. m Bee. 
sf First Chh. Boxbury, » SewaWs Joum.} 
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CAMBRIDGE, (B.) 

S7. Mniiters formerly preached their oum Ordmation Sermofu. 

lo the acooant of the ordinatioa of Rev. Mr. Brattle at Cambridge in 1609, copied 
under Cbarlestown £., it is mentioned that he and President Mather both preached oq 
the occasion. ** Twas first ordered y\ Mr. Brattle ihould not preach ; but many being 
troubled at it, 'twas afterwards altered.'" In this notice there is manifest reference to 
an ancient general practice, from which many in the church of Cambridge were reluc- 
tant that there should now be any deviation. Whether there was uniformly preaching, as 
well as prayer and fasting, in the &rst ordinations of New England, seems to be uncer- 
tain. No mention is made by Winthrop of a sermon, in his accounts of the ordinations 
of Messrs. Wilson and Cotton at Boston in 1632 and 1633. But when Messrs. Francis 
Higginson and Skeltoo were ordained at Salem, 1629, they are both said expressly to 
have first preached.* Mr. Carter, also, of Wobum, preached at his own ordination in 
1642 ;' and Mr. J. Higginson, of Salem, at his, in 1660> And before the close of that 
century, it appears to have been the prevailing, though not invariable cnstom, to intro- 
duce the services of ordination with a discourse, preached by the candidate himself. 
Probably his trial was not thought completed, till he had given the whole assembly 
present a specimen of his aptness to teach ; and this perhaps was one reason of that an- 
cient constant practice at ordinations (in many places not yet obsolete) of inquiring of 
the whole congregation if there were any objections, and of the renewal by tiie church 
of their vote of invitation to the candidate after the sermon, and before proceeding to 
ordain him.* 

In the Journals of Judge Sewall, and of his son Rev. Dr. Sewall of Boston, fifty no- 
tices of ordinations and installations between 1684 and 1741, have been observed, beside 
that of Mr. Brattle's ordination above cited. At one of these ordinations, viz. of Rev. E. 
Pemberton, over the Old South Church, Boston, 1700, it appears that he and the senior 
pastor. Rev. Mr. Willard, both preached. At twenty-four others, the sermon was by 
the candidate himself; and at only eight is it said to have been delivered by a difi*erent 
person ; and of these eight, one was of three missionaries to the Indians in 1783. Be- 
tween 1684 and 1739, nineteen ministers were solemnly inducted into office, as pastor* 
of the Congregational churches in Boston, beside Rev. Dr. Colman, of Brattle street 
Church, who was ordained in London ; and of these nineteen, fourteen preached on the 
occasbn themselves, and three, viz. Rev. Messrs. C. Mather, W. Cooper, and W. Wal- 
dron, procured other ministers to do it. With regard to the remaining two. Rev. Messrs. 
Wadsworth and Bridge, of First Church, it does not appear whether there was any ser- 
mon at their induction into office ; or, if there were, by whom it was delivered.' At 
Mr. Cooper's ordination, 1716, Dr. Colman, the senior pastor, preached the sermon from 
2 Tim. ii. 1, which was published.* In the preface he observes, ** It haa been Uiual 
for the person who is to be ordained, himtelf to preach. This practice has, of late 
years, been much complained of by our young ministers, as a great impropriety imposed 
on them. In which opinion I concur, and was therefore willing to relieve Mr. Cooper, and 
to assign him a more proper part and service, which he also chose. This, also, is new with 
us. But we had the satisfaction to see it highly approved," &c. '* This more proper part 
and service, which was introduced between the sermon and the consecrating prayer, and 
afterwards published with the former, was a detailed exposition by the candidate of hit 
views of the Christian system and the pastoral office, in answers to four questions, pro- 
pounded to him by Dr. Colman."* But though the part here spoken of, as performed by 
mr. Cooper in preference to preaching the sermon, was then ** highly approved,*' yet the 
example does not appear to have been followed but once, in any subsequent ordination 
or installation of a Boston minister within the above limited period. All his brethren, 
who were settled in Boston af^er him, previously to 1739, twelve in number, preached 
themselves on the occasion, except Rev. Mr. Waldron. Previous to Mr. Cooper's set- 
tlement over Brattle street church in 1716, the question. Who should be the preacher ? 
bad been discussed in the Old South Church just before an ordination there ; but was 
finally decided, it seems, in favor of the prevailing custom. At a meeting of certain 
brethren of that church, Aug. 18, 1713, to confer respecting the ordination of Mr. Joseph 
Sewall, '* in order to have the Church's Aprobation ;" after propounding that Mr. Pem- 
berton should give the charge, 'Twas debated," saith the father of tho candidate in his 

• It ii yrj poffihie, however, that tho " ancient constant practice" above alluded to, wa« derived fVoni 
tlie eaatom of the Church of England, which confined the timet for ordination to the aoerterlj Fattt of 
tho Ember Weeks, for this reason amonff others, " That the People, knowing the times, roav, if tliey 

E lease, be present, either to tmrove tk$ choice maido bv the Bishop, or to object acainst those whom they 
now to be unworthy : which primitive privileeo is still reserved to Um People fo this well coaalitatsd 
Gboiefa."— IfkMCif sn tk$ Cowmon Fr*9*r, Gt. r., SmC 8,jp. 313. 
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Joaraal. " whether Joseph should preach, or tome other. Some thought it wit better 
for some other to tell Joseph and the people y\ Duty : Others s^ His Duty would be told 
bim by the Charge. Finally, 'twas left to the Ch. Meeting," &c. &c. at which it was 
determined, it appears by the event, that the candidate should preach himself. 

{}SewaiV8 Joum, * Prince's JV. E. Ckron. Pt, 11 $ect. 1. '/oAnson's W. FT. 
IVao. B. IL eh. 22. ^MSS, of W. Qibbe E$q. *Emcr$on*$ Mtt. qf Fini dUL 
pp. 145, 164. * *FaVrey'8 Hist, Serm. JVotes,p. 40.] 

C N C O R D. (A.) 

88. Ordination in England, btfore Election ; how regarded by early mmisiers m 

JVew England. 

Got. Winthrop, in hb notice of Mr. Bulkeley*s ordination, of Concord, remarkf, 
** Upon a question moved by one sent from the church of Salem, it was resolved by the 
ministers there present, that such as had been ministers in England were lawful minit- 
ters by the caU of the people there, notwithstanding their aeeeptanee of the caU of ike 
bishops, &c. (for which they humbled themselves, acknowledging it their ain, &c.) : bat 
being come hither, they accounted themselves no ministers, until they wereedUed to mio- 
ther church ; and that, upon election, they were ministers before they were solemnly or- 
dained."^ These resolutions seem to yield abundant confirmation to tne statements made 
under Charlestown, G. and Watertown, C, respecting our ancestors* views of ordination 
in general, of their own ordinations in England, and of reordination upon election in this 
country. 

Upon the sentence enclosed in a parenthesis in the above quotation, Hon. Mr. Savace 
observes in a note, ** Ordination by a bishop in England must have been tliougfat ralm, 
for by that rite it was, that all the other ministers asserted their claims to office, as we 
may see at the election in August, 1630, of Wilson to the First Church of Boston. The 
people also equally respected it. But how it should be a sm, yet a vaHd entrance or 
admission to the Christian ministry, can he explained only by such timid casuists ae 
humbled themselves ibr theUr act in submitting to It."' The censure for inconsistencjr 
here implied, originates in a misapprehension, it is humbly conceived, of what the sin 
was, with which these ministers charged themselves. This appears to be, not their re* 
ceiving ordination from the hand of a bishop, but * their application to him for it before 
election,' *< their acceptance of the call of the bishops^** (as thev termed the invitatioos 
or notices formally or implicitly given by the bishops to all candidates for the ministry, 
to come to them for holy orders at the seasons sppointed by the Church for that end) 
without any previous call from a people lo whom they might minister. The Puritans 
of that day did not question the right of Bishops to ordain ; nor did they ever impugn 
the validity of Episcopal ordination, as distinguished from ordination by the hands of the 
Presbytery or elders. But then they did not, like their conformist brethren, regard or- 
dination as that which gives ri^ht to exercise the pastoral office in the church ; or as con- 
veying to the clergy an indelible character. Election, and not ordination, ihey consi- 
dered as the grand indispensable requisite to a valid ministry: and that where that 
was wanting, though a person might be called by the bishop, and solemnly set apart 
by him to the minUtry, and legally invested with all its external powers and civil privi- 
leges, vet he was not called of Ood, Hence they were opposed to all ordinations at 
large ; ' and thought all applications for ordination without a previous call by some people 
to tne ministry, to be wrong. Saith "judicious Hooker," ** The pretend^ disorder of 
the Church of England is, that Bishops ordain them to whose Election the People give 
DO voices, and so the Bishops make them alone, that is to say, they give Ordinatkm 
without Popular Election going before, which ancient Bishops neither did nor micht do," 
3lc. &c.> And again, ** Now ^cause the Ministry is an Office of dignity and Honour ; 
some are doubtful whether any man may seek for it without Offence ; or, to speak more 
properly, doubtful they are not, but rather bold to accuse our Discipline in this respect, 
as not only permitting, but requiring also, ambitious suits, or other oblique ways or means 
whereby to obtain it. Against this they plead, that our Saviour did stay till his Father 
sent him, and the Apostles till he them; that the ancient Bishops in the Church of Christ 
were examples and patterns of the same modesty. Whereupon in the end they infer, 
* Let us therefore at the length amend that custom of repairing from all parts unto V^e 
Bishop at the day of Ordination, and of seeking to obtain Orders ; Let the custom of 
bringing commendatory Letters be removed ; let men keep themselves at home, ez- 
pectJnz there the voyce of Ood, and the authority of such as may eedl them to under- 
take charge.' Thus severely they censure and control ambition, if it be ambition which 
they take upon them to reprehend. For of that there Is cause to doubt The appoint- 
ment of times for solemn Ordination is but the pubUck demand of the Church in the 
name of the Lord himself. Whom shall I send, who shall go for us 7 The confluence 
of men whose inclinations are bent that way, if but <Ae answer thereunto, whereby the 
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laboura of sundry being offered, the Church hath freedom to take whom her Agents in 
such case think meet and requisite," &c.^ With regard to the case In question, the min- 
isters referred to by Go7. Winthrop (as well as most of the early ministers of thb coun- 
try, It Is probable) had been ordained in England brfort election. Agreeably to the 
laws and custom of their native land, they had soon, apparently, after admission to their 
Master's Degree at the University, and before they were fully established In their own 
minds upon tne questions then agitated between the Puritans and Conformists, repaired 
to the Bishops, at their call in the name of the Church whose agents they were, at the 
appointed seasons of the £mber Weeks, or Quarterly Fasts, and received ordination, 
before eUetion by any people to whom they should minister. But further study and 
observation led them to view this matter in a different light from what they did at 6r8t 
Especially, on the occasion above cited, they reflected upon themselves as having com- 
mitted sin In accepting the call of the bishops, and applying for ordination before elee- 
tion. Still, in perfect consistency with their self-reproach for this their supposed sin, they 
viewed their ministry In England to be valid while they continued there, because it had 
been sanctioned, subsequently to their ordination, by the call of their people thereto^ or 
had received their cordial approbation. 

By way of illustration, it this be necessary, appeal may be made to the ease of 
Mr. Phillips, already referred to under Waiertown, C; and especially to that of 
Mr. Shepard, who was in all probability one of the authors of the resolutions mentioned 
by Winthrop; the ordination of Mr. Bulkeley for Concord having been solemnized at 
Cambridge, where Mr. Shepard was settled. From the Autobiography of this gentleman 
we learn, that when he was about to take his Master's Degree at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, and was deliberating what he should then do, he became acquainted 
with a company of Puritan ministers in the county of Essex, of whom Mr. Hooker and 
Mr. Weld, afterwards of Hartford, Ct., and Roxbury, Ms., were two. By them he was 
recommended to undertake a Lectureship, which Dr. Wilson, one of their number, then 
contemplated to set up at Coggeshall in that county ; but which, upon the express de- 
sire of the people of Earls Colne In the same county, it was afterwards determined to 
establish there for three years. ** So being resolved to goe unto Earls Colne in Essex, 
after my commencing Mr. of Arts, & my sinful taking of orders about a fortnight after 
of the Bishop of Peterborow, viz. B. (Bishop) Dove ; 1 came to the town & boarded in 
Mr. Cosin*s his house, an aged but godly and cheerful Xtian & schoolmaster In the town, 
by whose society I was much refreshed, there being not one man else in all the town 
that had any godliness but him, that I could understand ; so having preached upon the 
Sabbath day out of 2 Cor. v. 19, all the town gave me a catly 4* set to their hands in 
tm/if{g, & so I saw God would have me to be there, but bow fo be there & continue 
there h could not tell ; yet I sinfully got a license to officiate the cure, of the Bishop of 
London's regbter before my name was known ; by virtue of that I had much helpe, but 
when I had been here awhile & the Lord had blessed my labours to divers in %l out of 

the town Satan began to rage, and the Commissaries, registers, & others to pursue 

me & to threaten me, as thinking I was a JVonconformable man; (when for the most 
part of that time I was not resolved either way, biU was darke in those things)** kc. 
&c.* [> Winthrop*s Hist, by Savage, Vol I p. 217 and note. *See Charlestown, Z. 
^Hooker's Eecl, Pol B VIl sect. 14. ^Hooker's Ecd. Pol, B. V. Sect. 77. »i»e- 
pard*s jSutobiog. pp. 28—32.] 

CONCORD, (B.) 
39. Mh Jones : did not abdicate. 

Mr. Jonet seema to have quitted Concord ibr Fair6eld, Ct solely, or prlodpally, on 
the ground of Inadequate support ; > and there appears no evklence to show that bto 
removal was sudden and unadvised, or without a perfectly good understanding between 
him and those whom he left behind. But an accidental Inadvertence to the distinction 
between ruling and teachinf^ elders, has led the accomplished and rei>pected historian of 
Concord, to represent Mr. Jones, as having abdicated his pastoral charge in that town, 
erroneously applying to him, the pastor, or one of the teaching elders of that church, 
what the author of the Magnalia evidently meant' of its ruling elder. ** The advice of 
this council was followed a short time ; but about October, 1644, a separation took place, 
and Mr. Jones removed to Fair6eld, Connecticut Mather gives the following account 
of this affair in his own peculiar style. Upon Mr. Bulkeley * pressing a piece of charity, 
disagreeable to the will of the ruling elder, there was occasioned an unhappy discord in 
the church of Concord; which was at last healed by their calling In the help of a coun- 
cil, and the ruling elder's^ [Mr. Jones] « abdicatfon,* *' &c.' The name or Mr. Jones, 
owing to the misconception above referred to, is here erroneously supplied. P Win- 
throp*s Hist, by Savage, Vol. // p, 73. Johnson*s W. W. Prov. B. I. ch 35. *Mather*s 
Magn, B. HI. Memr. of Bulkeley. » Shattuck*s Hist, of Concord, p. 153.] 

VOL. xiF. 34 
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SUDBURY, (A.) 

40. Mr, Loring : Obituary JVhtiee of. 

The following obituary notice of this venerable minister is from the Boston Weekly 
News-Letter of March 19, 1772. It was written probably either by Rev. Mr. Bridge, 
minister of the East Parish, Sudbury, (now Wayland,) or by Dr. Ebenezer Robie, a 

Sious and highly respectable physician and magistrate of that parish, and a brother of 
Ir. Thomas Robie, some time a Tutor and Fellow of Harvard College. 

«« Sudbury, March 18, 1772. 

'* This day were interred with decent Solemnity and deep Lamentation, the Remains 
of the Rev. Mr. ISRA^IL LORING, Pastor of the West Church in this Town. 

** He was descended from pious Parents. His Father was Mr. John Loring, who came 
from England with his Father and Mother, (they being of Axminster in the County of 
Devon,) Dec. 22, 1634. Our Mr. Loring was born at Hull, April 6, 1682. Was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College, 1701 ; began to preach Aug. 1, 1708. He first preached at 
Sudbury, July 29, 1705 ; and was ordained over the whole Town, Nov. 20, 1706. But 
In the year 1723, July 25, the Church having been previously, by Vote, divided into two 
churches, he removed to the West Side of the River; the late Rev. Mr. William Cooke 
being very unanimously chosen, and March 20th ordained. Pastor of the Blast. Here has 
this excellent and venerable Man of truly primitive Piety and Manners burnt and shone 
thro' a long Series of Years, in indefatigable Diligence and distinguished Faithfulness and 
Usefulness. Having early experienced the Work of divine Grace, he walked closely 
with God : and led an holy, prayerful, heavenly Life. He was very much attached to 
the Doctrines of the Gospel in their Purity, and stedfastly maintained them : Opposing 
Errors of all Kinds — nor less zealous was he against all Ungodliness and Unrighteous- 
ness, and mourned for the great and prevailing Degeneracy, too observable, alas ! every 
where through the Land. 

*< As he earnestly desired and prayed that he might be Serviceable as k>ng as he should 
live, so it pleased God to vouchsafe him his Request ; for he continued his ministerial 
Labors until the last short Sickness of which he died. He preached all Day on March 
first, and prayed at the Town-Meeting the next Day ; the Night following was taken 
ill, and on the Ninth expired, having reached within a few Weeks to Ninety Years. 
There is not perhaps a Clergyman in Uie British Dominions, whose public Services have 
been continued to a greater Length of Time. The Children he has left are two Sons 
and four Daughters. 

** Alme Deus, tales prefice ubique Gregi !'* 

WO BURN, (A.) 

41. Gathering of the Church and Ordination of Mr. Carter; JVhtiees of. 

The following notices of these transactions are from the Town Records, kept by Capt. 
Edward Johnson. Mr. Knowlesof Watertown, who was present at the former, was gone 
to Virginia at the latter. Though several ministers were assisting at the ordination, yet 
hands were imposed by two of the members of the church,' of wnom one was probably 
Capt. Johnson himself. 

*' 1642. The 14. of 6 mo. A Church gathered at woburn* In presents of Mr Increse 
Nowell Magistrate Mr willson Mr Sims Mr Allen Mr dunster Mr Knowlls Mr Carter 
and diuers other godly and faithfull Ministers of Christ who held out the wright hand of 
fellowship in the name of other Churches to the persons gathered Namly John Mous- 
sall Edward Johnson Edward Conuars william lernet (Learned) Ezekill Richisoo 
samuwell Richison and Thomas Richison.'* 

** 1642 the 22 of 9 mo. Mr Thomas Carter ordained Pastor of the Church of Christ 
at Woburne in presants of the fore named persons Mr Knowls Ecsepted who held out 
the wright hand of fellowship to him." 

l^ Johnson's W. W, Prov, B, IL eh, 22.] 

WO BURN, (B.) 

42. Mr. Jackson's Ordination, Expense of: Entertainments at Ordinations, 

The following are Bills of the Town's Expenses at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Jackson 
in 1729, copied from the Town Records, Vol. VI. p. 42, 43. 
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£54. 


2.6. 


08. 


18.0. 


03. 


0.0. 


4. 


11.0. 


9. 10. 0. 


1. 


16.0. 


1. 


12.0. 



'* To Mr. Jonathan Poole, Esq. for subsisting the Ministers and Messengers and Gen* 
tlemen in the time of Mr. Jackson's Ordination. 
<* To 433 Dinners at 2 : 6 a Dinner 
«< To Suppers and Breakfasts, 178 . 
** To keeping 32 horses 4 days 
•• To Six Barrils & i of Cyder 
•< To 25 Gallons of wine 
'« To 2 Gallons of Brandy and 4 Gallons Rhum 
'* To Loaf Suger, Lime Juce, and pipes .... 

"£83. 9.6." 

** To Mr. Noah Richardson for Keeping the Ministers and Messengers 
Horses in the time of Mr. Jackson^s ordination . . £2. 0. 0.*' 

Ordinatk>ns were solemnized in the Apostles' days with prayer and fasting ; as we 
learn from Acts xiii. 8 ; xiv. 28. And to this primitive example, the church, generally, 
bad respect in after ages ; appointing ordinations to be held on certain fixed days, that 
were to be observed as days of fasting and prayer. In the Church of England, for 
instance, the quarterly fasts of the Ember Weeks have been observed from time imme- 
morial, as the regular seasons for ordination and the previous necessary preparations ; 
and the 81st Canon of that Church directs, ** That no Deacons and Ministers be made 
and ordained, but only upon the Sundays immediately following jejwiia quaJtuor tern* 
j»ortim, commonly called Ember Weeks." * When the first Independent or Congrega- 
tional church in England was established in 1616, the ordination of its first pastor, Mr. 
Henry Jacob, and of its deacons, was solemnized with **fasHng and prayer and impo<- 
mtion of hands.'* ' And when Episcopacy was abolished in England during the Civil 
War, ** a new directory for the ordination of ministers," &c. was drawn up by the 
Westminster Assembly, and passed into an ordinance by Parliament, Nov. 8, 1645 ; one 
of the articles of which was, that ** Upon the day of oidination a iolcrnn fa$t shall be 
kept by the congregation," &c. &c.' 

The first settlers of New England united fasting with prayer at the ordination of their 
ministers ; as at the several ordinations of Mr. Wilson as teacher at Charlestown, 1680, 
«nd as pastor at Boston, 1632 ; at the ordination of Mr. Cotton at Boston, 1683; of Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone at Cambridge, 1633; of Mr. Symmes at Charlestown, 1684; of 
Messrs. Bulkeley and Jones of Concord, 1687 ;^ and of Mr. John Higginson at Salem, 
1660.^ And this continued apparently to be the general usage of the country, till the 
close of the 17th century. For Rev. C. Mather, in speaking of the installations among us 
of several eminent ejected minbters from England who scrupled at re-ordination, (alluding, 
probably, to Rev. Messrs. Bailey of Watertown, and Morton of Charlestown, both settled 
in 1686,) observes, ** our destituted churches have gladly elected them, and embraced 
them, and solemnizing ike transaction tDxih fasting and prayer^ have enjoyed them to 
all evangelical intents and purposes, without their being re-ordained at all."^ 

But about the beginning of the 18th century, a change in this particular had become 
observable in Massachusetts. From an early date after the commencement of the Colo- 
ny, magistrates in their official capacity, and neighboring churches, by their pastors and 
delegates, had been wont, by authority or countenance of the Law, as well as by express 
invitation, to attend ordinations ; and care doubtless had ever been taken for their hos- 
pitable refreshment, when the public services, which were always sufficiently long, were 
over, and the fast of the occasion was considered to be at an end. But the provision 
then made, however, for this purpose, appears to have been prepared at the expense of 
private individuals at their own nouses, served up at a late hour in the afternoon, of a 
frugal description, and partaken of in a manner that was quite consistent with the solem- 
Dities of fasting and prayer in the former part of the day. But at the period just named, 
it had become customary for ordinations to be attended not only by the elders and mes- 
sengers of churches expressly invited, and In many instances by the ministers of other 
churches, as formerly ; but also by numerous private gentlemen, and a great concourse 
of people from all the adjacent towns. "Wednesday Febr. 11. (1712 — 13,) Mr. Aaron 

Porter is ordain'd pastor of y« Ch. at Meadford. \Verc inany more people there than 

the meetinghouse tvovM holdV And now the throng of company, and the business of 
providing as hospitality required, for the entertainment of so many friends and strangers 
at such solemnities, were found to interfere with the retirement and freedom from worldly 
cares indispensable to seasons of fasting and humilintion. Hence the original practice 
in this respect at ordinations was gradually laid aside. Towns, parishes and churches 
began to raise and appropriate money for ordination entertainments ; and the customary 
frugal repast on days oi ordination in ancient times now gave way to the sumptuous 
feast. In Wobum, for instance, there had been three ministers settled in succession he- 
lore 1729. And yet there appears on its Records no charge against the town for ex- 
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poofes ineurred at the ordination of either. But at the aettlement of Mr. Jackion in 
1729, the town tpeot jC85 and upwards for public entertainments on the occasion^ai 
noted above ; and Woburn Precinct, now Burlington, before the ordination of its first 
minister in 1735, voted ** to raise the sum of thirty-five pounds to be assessed upon the 
Inhabitants and £states lying within said Precinct to defray the charge of Mr. Clip's 
ordinition.**^ Ipswich is a very ancient town, and one that has been well supplied with 
ministers from the beginning. But the earliest charge for expenses of ordination in its 
First Church, exhibited by its reverend historian, was in 1692. ** Ordination Expenses. 
These, in 1692, were £24. and in 1727, £55 10s. 6J.*** In the eight notices of ordi- 
nations before 1701, found in the Manuscripts of Judge Sewall, in which he speaks as hav- 
ing been present, he mentions dining but in two ; and this in terms, which are lar from 
designating those occasions as seasons of festivity. But his notices of ordinations subse- 
quent to 1701 repeatedly show, that the custom of making splendid entertainments at 
•uch timet had been then introduced. Portions of bis two notices l>eft>re 1701, above 
referred to, and of others subsequent to that year, sufficient to illustrate the alleged 
change, are subjoined. ** 1686 Friday Nov. 6. Mr. Morton is ordain'd y* pastor of >* Cbh. 

•t Charlestown. Idin'dab*, 3or4oV2odk at Mr RusselV^* " Wednesday, Oct. 17, 

1688, ride io the Hackney Coach with Gov^ Bradstreet, his Lady, Mrs. WUIard, 
Mrs Mary Bradstreet, Josiah Willard to Roxbury to y* Ordination of Mr. Nebemiah 

IValter. Dim'd tt Mr. Dudley's. Mr. Bradstreet and Mr. EHot sat at y« uper 

•Dd of y« Table. AAer Diner mng Zeck.^s Song from 76ih v. to y« End, and y« Song 
rf Simeon" k.c.'' •* 1713 Sept. 16. Ordination ofMr. Joseph Sewall. Was a very great 

Assembly : were Elders and Messengers from 9 Chs. Twelve Ministers sat at the 

Table by the Pulpit. The CM^ Entertainmeut wa$ at Mr. Ptmberton*$; hd 

teas eamnderabte eleewhere. Two Tables at our House, whereat were Mr. Gcrrisb of 
Wenham, Mr. Green, Mr Graves, Mr. Holyoke, Mr. Robie, &c. &c." ▼ «• 1714 Mid- 
week Octob. 20. New North Church Gathered,** and Mr. John Webb ordained. 

** Gov; was there, Mr. Speaker & many of the Court. Only the Four Churches to 

Town sent to. Were Entertained at Mr, Seer$%** &c. &c.7 1717 Midweek 9! 

20. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Fuxcroft, paMior of the OM Ch. Exercise lasted 

about four Houm. In y* Fore Seat were the Govemour, Lt. Gov'. Col. Taylor, Sewall, 
Joseph Lynde, Mr. President Leverett. I hope we have a Token for Good that G. will 
•till dwell among us. Laus Ueo! Entertained at Mr. W ads worth's *' &.c. *M718 

Octob! 1. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Prince. Entertainment was at Mr. Sew- 

airs, w«^ teas very plentifidl fy splendid" &c. ^c? «• 1718 Wedneeday Octob! 29. 

Mr. Thomas Walter was Ordain*d. Entertainment was at Mr. Walter's and Major 

Bowls's. Supd with the Gov! Dudley, His Excellency Gov! Shute" &c. &c.7 

The discrepancy, however, between this manner of celebrating ordinations, and that 
which was usual in the Apostles' times, and in the early days of New England, was too 
obvious not to be noticed, at first with regret, by many. And in view of it, an eflbrt was 
made (apparently about the middle of the last century) by the Convention of Ministera in 
Massachusetts, to procure a return to the primitive practice. And this eflfbrt was second- 
ed by one church, at least, if not by more ; as appears by the extract subjoined. But it 
was not generally sustained ; the custom of feasting at ordinations became inveterate ; sod 
such an occasion at the present day, solemnized with fasting and prayer, would be a 
novelty indeed. ** We hear from the North Parish in Maiden, that the 19th of this 
present Instant (September 1770) is appointed for the Ordination of Mr. Peter Thacher 
to the Pastoral Care of the Church in that Place : In Compliance with Scripture Ex- 
ample, a Vote of the Convention of Ministers some Years ago, and the Desire of their 
late Rev'd Pastor Mr Emerson, they have voted to observe it as a Day qf Fasting and 
Prayer. The Exercise, it is expected, will be in the Afternoon. "><> 

[> Wheatly on the Common Prayer, Ch. IV. Sect. 11. p. 184. 'JVcafs Hist. Pwr. 
Vol. IL Ch. II p. 126. ^J^TetO's Hut, Pur. Vol. Ill Ch. VI. pp.2»\,282. ^Win- 
throp's Hist, by Savage, Vol. I. pp. 81, 96, 114, 115. 153, 217. ^Extracts fir. Ch. 
Records in MSS. of fVUliam Gibbs, Esq. ^Mather's Mognalia, Vol II. B. V. 

S. 209. TSewnlPs Joum. ^Precinct Records, ^FeU's Hist, qf fpswieh, p. 242. 
Boston Weekly JVetos Letter, Sept. 6, 1770.] 

* This oT Mr. Morton was HrMloabtodlv ono of thoto inttallationt to which the author of the Mafoalia 
nbn ia tbs patsafo quoted ahove, as solemnized ** with /Mtinf and fr*f$r,^ 

[To be concluded.] 
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COUNSELS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 

The folIofriDg short extract from a recently published work of Dr. Leifchlld, an 
English writer, contains many pithy and excellent remarks ; few, if any, of which are less 
applicable in this country than in Great Britain, to the class for whose benefit they were 
intended. 

PIETT. 

As to your piety ; it must be manifestly real and genuine. The fire that burnt 
on the altar of your heart must be of no questionable orip;io ; but by its fervency 
and constancy, attest its heavenly descent. Without piety, a roan would stand 
excluded from the ministry by a moral unfitness. His acceptance of it in such 
a case, would be an impious intrusion, which no human authority could ade- 
quately sanction or make valid. ** If the blind lead the blind, they shall both fall 
into the ditch ;** the one for his presumption, in attempting to lead without the 
qualification — the other for his negligence, in choosing such an one for his 
leader. An unconverted minister has much more ground to conclude that he 
will in no single fnstance be employed to effect any spiritual benefit, than other- 
wise. He will emphatically ** labor in vain, and spend his strength for nought;'' 
be will have no share in the honor or the joy. But, even if he does succeed in 
some rare instances, what will such success be, but an aggravation of his misery 
at the last day ? ^ What hadst thou to do^to declare my judgments, and to take 
my covenant into thy mouth ? " will be the confonnding interrogative of the 
Judge. And then, whilst sinking amidst the shrieks and execrations of those 
who have perished by their dependence on his unhallowed ministry, how bitterly 
will he be reproached for his inconsistency by the few who have been strangely 
converted by it, and whose happy condition will present a most mortifying 
contrast to his own ! 

Be carefully on your guard against the benumbing effect to yonr own piety, 
of the constancy and sameness of your official exercises. Whatever is of 
regular and frequent recurrence, is apt to produce a listlessness in its perform- 
ance. The mind, by familiarity and the force of habit, enters upon its engage- 
ments without taking any particular interest in them, or seeking to associate 
with them the proper emotions. A professional sort of piet^, indeed, is cultiva- 
ted to save appearances ; but wo to you, if you be deceived by this, or rest 
contented with it. Your chief preservative from this state lies in the fervency 
of your private devotion. Yours must be a piety sustained by secret intercourse 
with the skies. Thence you must derive those resources that will recruit its 
impaired strength, its fainting spirits uphold. You must come forth from your 
closet, like Moses descending from the mount, or like the sun from the chamber 
of the east, to pursue his diurnal course with undiminished vigor and energy. 
Be vapid in the closet — be content with a religion that lives only in public, but 
in private is listless and dull — and your ministry will soon become proportionably 
spiritless and inefficacious. 

XNOWLEDOE. 

Next to piety, the sound knowledge you should possess as a minister, so as 
to fulfil the ministry vou have received, is that to which I proceed to direct vour 
attention. He who is professedly a teacher of others ouffht unquestionably to 
be himself a man of knowledge. Who can impart what he does not possess ? 
The master of oratory has well observed, that " no man can be eloquent on a 
subject of which he is ignorant." Koowledjre, however, is not the gift of nature ; 
which furnishes us only with the faculties for obtaining it, but leaves the attain- 
ment to our own assiduity. It is the result of the mind*s exercise of its own 
powers in acquiring the ideas of others, and increasing and maturing its own. 
These operations of its powers must be untiring and incessant A moderatel/ 
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gifled mind, that is yet continually augmenting its stores, and its power of asinff 
them to effect, is, in my view, to be preferred to one of larger acquisitions and 
more splendid endowments, that remains stationary. 

^ Take heed," says an old minister to a young friend whom he was addressing, 
** of growing remiss in your work. Take pains while you live. Think not that 
afler a while you may relax, and go over your old stock. The Scriptures still 
afford new things to those who search them. Continue searching. How can 

ou expect God's blessing or your people's observance, if you are careless ? 

te studious not to offer that which costs nothing. Take pains that you may 
find out acceptable words. Let all your performances smell of the lamp. This 
will engage the attention of your people. Feed the flock of God which is among 
you. Feed the ignorant with knowledge, the careless with admonition, the 
wandering with direction, and the mourning with comfort." 

CHARACTER. 

This will have an imperceptible but considerable influence upon your ministry, 
and of course on your usefulness by it. Every thing in your behavior will be 
referred to your ministry, and viewed in connection with it ; and this circum- 
stance attaches importance to certain points in reference to yourself, which 
would be comparatively trivial in others. Such, for instance, are all infirmities 
of temper.— These will be marked, and appear glaring in you, because of the 
elevation to which your office raises you, and the notice it causes to be taken of 
you ; as flaws in objects exhibited to public gaze are familiar to every eye. 
The contrariety of such defects to the art of self-government, which you incul- 
cate, and are expected to exemplify, will negative the force of all your exhor- 
tations, as implying either the impracticability or the futility of your advices. 

There are certain indiscretions, into which the very distinction that our 
office confers upon us, and the attention it causes to be paid us, if great care 
be not taken, will betray us. These arise naturally out of the weakness or 
vanity of the human mind. In some young ministers this vanity betrays 
itself in a fondness for show. They launch out into an expenditure, and 
adopt a style of living beyond their means, under the idea, that this will 
lead the men of the world to respect them the more in their ministerial char- 
acter. Thus they fall into pecuniary embarrassments, which operate as a 
clog upon their ministry ; fettering their minds witli cares and anxieties, and 
bringing themselves into bondage to individuals, who may not always be gener- 
ous or noble enough to forget it. The debtor is servant to the creditor, as well 
as the borrower to the lender. But mere outward show, especially when known 
to be deceptive, and incompatible with our circumstances, instead of attracting 
respect, leads to an unfavorable opinion of our prudence or our principle, that 
must be detrimental to the effect of our ministry. However narrow the income 
of a minister may be, he is bound so to circumscribe his expenditure within it, 
as to " owe no man any thing," and to have something to spare for charity. — 
Should the people among whom he labors be so poor that they cannot, or so 
parsimonious that they will not afford him a competency, he is justified in 
leaving them, but nothing can justify him in running into debt. 

PREACHING. 

Your principal attention must be directed to that which is the main duty of 
the ministry, and to which its efficacy must be chiefly owing, — the preaching of 
ike word. Upon the style and character of your preaching, every thing will 
depend. Aim, above all things, to excel as a preacher. Fur this purpose, see 
that you are possessed of all the proper requisites ; knowledge, utterance, liberty 
of speech, fervor of affection, self-possession, boldness. There is an indescri- 
bable something in a good preacher that takes hold of the attention of mankind, 
in the absence of which no efforts can raise us to the proper standard. But it 
is incredible what improvement may be made in the giU of preaching, by taking 
pains to excel, and being resolutely bent, in humble dependence upon €rod, on 
achieving iL You are aware of the feebleness of utterance, and impediment of 
speech under which he labored at first, who afterwards became the most impas- 
sioned orator of Greece. 
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One great rule for attaining excellence is to be constantly shunning and 
avoiding defects. Some of these relate to matter, some to manner. Of the 
former may be enumerated, poverty of thought, little variation of ideas, super- 
fluity of words : of the latter, the chief relate to utterance. The rapidity of 
some prevents any thing from resting on the mind to impress it, or remaining in 
the memory for subsequent reflection; the slow drawling tone of others is 
equally unfavorable to impression. Nothing, however, is more carefuUv to be 
guarded against than a monotony of cadences, a perpetual recurrence oi similar 
tones throughout a discourse, whatever be the change of topics or variation of 
theme. This is the bane of oratory, and would render the addresses of ao 
angel powerless. Observe the methods of different preachers. Look around 
you and see what is most successful, and what is useless ; shun the one, and 
cultivate the other. 

From manner, however, I proceed to offer a little friendly advice on the 
character of jrour previous preparation for the pulpit Neither let the memory 
be loaded with what is previously prepared, nor yet so little furnished as to 
overtask the powers of invention and combination at the time. 

The style of composition for the pulpit should be equally free from pomposity 
of diction and colloquialisms, or vulgar forms of speech. Yet it should be racy 
and familiar. It should neither be crowded with ornaments, nor encumbered 
with pedantry. What is preaching, but an ordained instrumentality for a specific 
end? That end is the conversion of sinners to God by the truth, and in the 
edification, by the same truth, of those already converted. What has a preacher 
to do in culling flowers of rhetoric to please the fancy, or amassing stores of 
learning to gratify the curious and ingenious ? SufBcient provision is made 
elsewhere for the entertainment of the imagination, and for communicating the 
stores of literary information. Let the pulpit be sacred to its grand object, the 
winning of souls to Christ, and the improvement of the character of those who 
are won. 

Without intending the most distant reflection on any particular person, I 
cannot forbear to express my conviction, that the general style of preaching in 
this country is characterized by a formal and tame correctness. Its greatest 
fault is, that it aims to avoid faults, rather than to aspire to the highest degree 
of excellence. It points at too low a mark. Its blamelessness is its weakness. 
It were better to commit a thousand blunders in attempin^ something loflier 
and upon a wider scale. There is all the regularity and rigidity of art, but little 
of the freedom and spontaniety of nature. Natural sensibility, indeed, is repres- 
sed and subdued by an anxious solicitude to obtain the reputation of being 
chaste and correct speakers. Hence our most impassioned efforts are frequently 
but artificial bursts, previously elaborated, and, of course producing but little 
effect. " If thou wishest me to weep," says the orator, " thou must weep thyself. 
But never think of moving me by the stale and common tricks of an artificial 
oratory. I can no more be affected by superficial emotion than I can be warmed 
with painted fire." If, trammeled by a solicitude for the approbation of the 
critical and judicious, we are never able, at any time, to throw our whole soul 
into our subject — to let it take hold of us and carry us away with it, we shall 
never powerfully seize upon others. Our auditors will be at leisure, because 
perfectly cool, to make observations on our manner, and to be amused or 
surprised at our seeming extravagance. The reason is obvious: we cannot 
carry them along with us by clamor, and we have no hold upon them by 
sympathy. Instead of hanging on our lips, with breathless expectation to the 
close, they give no unintelligible signs of an agreeable sensation, on observing 
the approach of our labors to a termination. When that takes place, scarcely 
any change is visible in their countenances or attitudes, resulting from a cessa- 
tion of what had interested and absorbed their minds. They have been sufiTered 
to remain in one settled and unbroken state of frigid tranquillity. 

What shall be thought of such a method of stating Divine truth when com- 
pared with the following expressive pen of an inspired apostle, ** We were 
willing to have imparted to you, even our own souls?" Ah, what is the 
exhaustion we complain of aAer preaching ? What is it but that chiefly of the 
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bodily strength or animal fervor ? When is it that of the sablime energy of our 
intellectual and immortal nature ? But this was not what the apoetles meant, 
when they spake of ** spending and being spent for God," and ** of travailing,** 
as it were, *'in biKh, till Christ" was formed in the hearts of their hearers. 
There have been men in this country who have carried the art of preaching to 
its proper height, and shown us the power it is capable of exercising over the 
human mind when so exercised. And such we hope there will soon be again. 
Instances like these are sufficient to make us ashamed at having been intrusted 
with an instrument of such potent efficacy, and having by our unskilfulness and 
weakness, some of us for many years, wielded it to so little purpose. Would 
God that the whole power of the pulpit were again in force through all the land ! 



INSTITUTION FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland have sustained a school in 
Calcutta eleven years. The Calcutta Christian Observer (Feb. 1841) says : We 
have watched the progress of this institution for many years with intense 
interest It gave to Christian Education a concentratedness and force it bad 
never before had in India. Our Scottish brethren have provided an educational 
institution, well calculated under the divine blessing to exert an important 
influence over the higher order of schools in which reli^on is not taught, and 
over the more intelligent portion of the native community. Its progress has 
been steady and gratifying; the laborers have sustained their parts with 
unabated ardor ; converts have been afforded them to stimulate them in their 
work, and a conviction of the truth of our holy faith has been generally impressed 
on the minds of most of the matured yotUh under their care. Great efforts have 
been made to alarm and prejudice the Hindoos, but the number of pupils has 
constantly increased. This shows that there is a strong feeling among the 
parents of the young men, of confidence in the abilities, integrity and perse- 
verance of the conductors. A department for teaching the higher branches of 
knowledge, called the College Department, has been instituted this year ; but 
that which is most delightful in connection with this institution is, that though 
the founders and teachers have fearlessly advocated an uncompromising 
Christian education, and made it their desire and endeavor to lead every pupil to 
embrace the Christian faith, it has more students than the school and college which 
is patronized by govemmenty and which excludeSf systematically^ Christimfiity and 
the BibU. 

On account of the advanced studies of the higher classes, the institution in 
May, 1840, was divided into two departments, the one preparatory, the other 
collegiate. The studies in the latter are so averaged as to occupy, in regular 
8uccession,yb«r years. The number in the school is eight hundred and twenty- 
one, in the college forty-nine. No one, says the Friend of India, will dispute 
the claim to be called a College, of a seminary where Brown's Mental Philoso- 
phy and Laplace's Mecanique Celeste are text books in Mental and Physical 
Science. At the public examination the students were led discursively through 
the mazes of Mental Philosophy, Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, and His- 
tory, both sacred and profane ; and in every thing they gave proof of the thorough 
going instruction to which they had been accustomed. 

The preparatory school has fourteen classes, and the studies are of such a 
character as are taught in our best Academies. Few Colleges in our country 
present a fuller course of study. The students are in our eyes the hope of India ; 
evidently they will be valuable assistants at every mission ; and let it be the 
prayer of the churches that they may be made of God <* able ministers of the 
New TesUment." 
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OXFORD COUNTY. 

Oxford Cottictt was established March 4, 1805. It embraced the northerly parti 
of York and CumberlaDd counties. There are 19 towns in this county, as may be seen 
in the Tabular View, which have had a settled Congregational ministry. 

Albakt, previously styled ** Oxford plantation/' was Incorporated as a town, June 
20, 1808, and the church was organized in September of the same year. As a religious 
establishment, it has of late years been increasing in numbers and strength, but has not 
vet become able to sustain the gospel without foreign aid. Its original number of mem- 
bers was 22. It now has 82. 

Andovxr, formerly styled " East Andover," was incorporated June 23, 1804. •* It 
derived its name from Andover, Ms., from whence nine-tenths of its first inhabitants emi- 
grated.'*— FFt//uzr?i«on*s Maine, The town contained, at the census of 1840, a popula- 
tion of 551. The church was organized in November, 1800, and contained 16 members. 
Their first minister. Rev. John Striclcland, was installed March 12, 1806. His immediate 
successor. Rev. Thomas T. Stone, was ordained Sept. 8, 1824, and continued seven years. 
He was afterwards installed at East Machias, and is still the pastor or that church. The 
last pastor, at Andover, was Rev. William C. Greenleaf, who was ordained in Sept. 1831. 
and dismissed, 1837. This church, however, has seldom been without preaching; ana 
for the year or two past. Rev. Anson Hubbard, formerly minister at Monson, has been 
with them, and still continues as stated supply. 

BsTHXL. This town was originally granted, in consideration of services in the *< old 
French war," to Josiah Richardson and others, of Sudbury, Ms., and hence called <* Sud- 
bury Canada." It was incorporated as a town, under its present name, June 10, 1796. 
The church was organized, Oct. 7, 1799, and Rev. Daniel Gould, their first minister, 
was ordained two days after. He continued with them till May, 1809 ; after which, 
ttiey were destitute of*^ a pastor for abont ten years. Rev. Henry Sewall was installed 
there. In January, 1819, and remained with them between one and two years. The 

E resent pastor. Rev. Charles Frost, was ordained in 1822. The church has been floariih- 
ig, under his auspices, and now contains 180 members. 

Browvfisld. This town B^olns New Hampshire, a little southwest of Fryeburg. 
It was incorporated in 1802. The Congregational church was organized in 1806, when 
Rev. Jacob Rice was installed pastor. The second pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, who 
was installed in 1880, and dismissed in 1883. Mr. Soule had, at the same time, the 
pastoral care also of the churches in Denmark and Hiram. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. David Oerry, who was installed Dec. 25, 1889. Mr. Gerry took the pastoral care, 
at the same time, of the church in Hiram, preaching alternately in each place. He li 
the present pastor of these two churches. (See Denmark and Hiram.) 

DxiTMABK was incorporated in 1807, and the church organized July, 1829. Their 
first and only pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, installed Oct 27, 1880, and continued a 
little more than two years. He had, at the same time, the pastoral care of the church in 
Hiram, and the church in Brownfield. He preached to these three churches succes- 
sively ; to each every third Sabbath. (See Hiram and Brownfield.) 

DixnsLD. The church in this place was embodied in May, 1826, and Rev. Williain 
y. Jordan, their present pastor, was ordained Sept. 14, 1836. The church is small, con- 
taining only 88 members ; yet they make laudable efforts in sustaining the ordinances of 
religious worship. 

Frtxbubo was incorporated in 1777. *< This interesting and pleasant town lies on 
both sides of the Saco river, on the line of New Hampshire. The uplands are not 
remarkable for their fertility, but the intervals on the Saco are of the choicest kind. 
Fryeburg is only six miles square, yet the Saco here is so fantastic in its course, that it 
winds itself between 80 and 40 miles within its limits.*'— Hcwt^orcTs JV*. E, Gazetteer, 
Th* charch wai organiied in thii ptoce in Aug. 1775, and their first pastori Rey. WUliim 
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Feuenden, was ordained in October fdlowing. His pastoral relation eontiooed about SO 
years, tili|iiis decease, May, 1805. He was succeeded by Rev. Francis L. Wliiting, wito 
was ordained in October, 1809, and held the pastoral relation about eight years. The 
present pastor. Rev. Carleton Hurd, was ordained in 1823. The church has been pros- 
perous, witnessing refreshings from the presence of the Lord, and now numben 250 
members. 

Gils AD, formerly called Peabod/s patent, was incorporated June 28, 1804. It lies 
on both sides of the Androscoggin, and adjoins New Hampshire. A church was formed 
here in 1818, and has had two pastors. Rev. Henry White, and Rev. Henry Richardson ; 
the former was installed in 1828, and continued about mz or seven years ; and the latter 
June 10, 1840, and is the present pastor. The church unites with the neighboring 
church of Shelbum in New Hampshire, in supporting the gospel ; and Mr. Richardaoa 
has the pastoral care of both churches, preaching alternately to each. 

HxBRON, formerly the plantation of Sheppardsfield, was incorporated March 6, 1792. 
An academy was chartered here in 1804, and endowed with hdf a township of land. It 
has hitherto been flourishing. A Congregational church was organized here on the 8th 
of October, 1802 ; but there was no pastor, till October, 1812, when Rev. Henry Sewall 
was ordained over them. His pastoral relation continued about five years, though he 
ceased preaching to them some time before the close of that period. The church lias 
been destitute of a pastor, most of the time since it was embodied, but has generally sus- 
tained preaching a part of the year, not unfrequently all. Rev. Cyril Pearl, once pastor 
of the church in Orrington, and now principal of a high school in Buckfield, is with them 
this year (1841) as a stated supply. Their meeting-house stands on the west margin of 
Blinot, and a portion of the church and congregation reside in that town. 

Hiram was first a district in 1808, and incorporated as a town in 1814. Its tides were 
derived from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, through the influence of General 
Wadsworth, who resided here the latter part of his Ufe, and died in the place in 1830. — 
WiUiam8on*8 Hist. Maine. The church was organized here in 1826, and Rev. Charles 
Soule installed pastor, Oct 27, 1830, to preach for them one third of the time, he having 
also the pastoral care of the churches in Denmark and Brownville. Mr. Soule was dis- 
missed Jan. 22, 1833. Their present pastor. Rev. David Gerry, was installed Dec. 25, 
1839, and preaches for them one half of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church in Brownville. (See Denmark and Brownville.) 

LovBLL, taking its name, with a little variation, from Capt John Lovewell, celebrated 
in Indian story, was incorporated in 1800. The church was omnized Oct 6, 1798, and 
their first minister, Rev. Valentine Little, ordained in 1828. He held the pastoral rela- 
tion just eleven yeafs, till January 22, 1834 ; on which day, his successor. Rev. David 
Gerry, was ordained. Mr. Gerry continued not quite two years. Their present pastor, 
Rdv. Israel Hills, was ordained in May, 1887. The church contains 97 members. 

No&WAT. The Gong^gational church in this place was organized in 1802. TlieEr 
first pastor. Rev. Noah Cresey, was ordained In 1809, and continued about ten years. 
They have sometimes, for years, t»een destitute of a pastor, as may be seen from the 
Tabular View ; but have been increasing, under the labors of their present pastor, who 
was installed June 7« 1837. Number of members in the church, 112. 

Oxford. A church was organized here, consisting of 6 members. May 81, 1826; 
and Rev. Ariel P. Chute was ordained pastor, March 16, 1886. Mr. Chute continued 
about two years, and was succeeded by the present pastor. Rev. Isaac Carleton, who was 
installed June 29, 1839. Present number of members in Uie church, 72. 

Paris. This is the shire town of the county of Oxford, and was incorporated June 
20, 1793. A Congregational church was formed in the south part of it in 1812. It was 
feeble in former years, and received aid in supporting the gospel *, but it has flourished 
under the auspices of its present pastor. Rev. Joseph Walker ; and now contains 126 
members. A second church has been formed in the north part of this town, but it Is 
small, and has never had a pastor. 

RuMFORD, incorporated Feb. 21, 1800, lies on both sides of the Androscoggin, above 
and below the Great Falls. A church was organized here on the 5th of August, 1808» 
and their first pastor. Rev. Samuel R. Hall, settled in 1811. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Daniel Gould in 1815. Mr. Gould still lives in the place, at an advanced age. Rev. 
Nathan W. Sheldon, now the minister of Gray, was for a few years his colleague. The 
present pastor. Rev. Eliphalet S. Hopkins* was ordained in November, 1840. The 
church now contains 71 members. 
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SuMHBR. ThU town wm iDcorporated June, 17d8;tnd a church was fonned li> 1802, 
of members here and in the adjoining town of Hartford. The Rev. Samuel Sewall was 
ordained their pastor in Oct 1812. The church was orginally small, and they bad 
aasistanee, after the settlement of the ministry, for four or five years ; but thev have 
increased in numbers and strength, and not being a people ** given to change,*' hare 
prospered under the long-protracted services of their present and only pastor. He has 
•een the whole establishment grow up under his auspices. The church now embrace* 
98 members. 

SwxoBV. The church in this place was organized in November, 1817. They never 
had the entire services of a minister, till their present pastor. Rev. Eaton Bfason, settled 
over them ; though they had the ministrations of the gospel a portion of the time for 
many years, in connection with the adjoining town of Lovell. It is not a wealthy estab- 
lishment, and has always had aid in suppcrting the gospel. The church contains 57 
members. 

TuRirxA was incorporated in 1786, and the church organized May 16, 1784. The 
first pastor, Rev. Sylvester Strickland, was installed Sept. 20, 1784, and continued % 
little more than 12 years. His successor. Rev. Amasa Smith, was ordained May 23, 
1804, and continued a little more than two years. The present pastor. Rev. Allen 
Greely, was ordained Oct. 24, 1810, and has ministered to them more than 80 years. It 
was formerly a feeble establishment, but has of late years been gradually increasing in 
numbers and strength. The church now contains 79 members. 

Watxrford. This town was incorporated in 1797, and the church was organized in 
Oct 1799. Their first pastor. Rev. Lincoln Ripley, was ordained at the same time, and 
continued with them about twenty years. Rev. John A. Douglass succeeded him in 
the pastoral office, Nov. 7, 1821, and continues in that relation. His ministrations have 
been greatly blessed of Heaven ; so that fi-om a feeble establishment, which was some- 
times aided from abroad in supporting the gospel, it has become larg^ and flourishing, 
and able to contribute to the various benevolent objects of the day. The church now 
numbers 210. 

SOMERSET COUNTY. 

, SoMSRSST Couimr, embracin|^ the northerly part of Kennebec, and extending to 
the Canada line, was established m 1809. It embraces nine towns, where there has 
been a settled Congregational ministry. 

Bingham. This town, which was once a part of the ** million acres,** was incor- 
porated in 1812. The church was embodied in 1805; and though they have had preach- 
mg, from their own eflforts, aifd the aid of the Missionary Society, a considerable portion 
of the time ; yet they had no pastor, till March 8, 1837, when their present minister, 
Rev. Josiah Tucker, was installed. Mr. Tucker was formerly pastor of the church in 
Madison, and still supplies there a portion of the time. The church in Bingham em)>racee 
98 members. 

BX.00MFISLD, which was once a part of Canaan, was incorporated in 1814. The 
church was organized, Jan. 1786. In 1784, the Rev. Dr. Whitaker was installed over 
them, by the ** Salem Presbytery," but no church was embodied, till the January fol- 
lowing. There have been four succeeding pastors : Rev. Jonathan Calef, ordained June 
11, 1794, continuing 4 years; Rev. John Cayford, ordained Sept. 1809, continuing 8 
years ; Rev. Fifield Holt, ordained June 15, 1814, continuing till his death, Nov. 15, 
1830 ; and the present pastor. Rev. George W. Hathaway, ordained March 20, 1838. 
Hie church has been gaining in strength, and increasing in numbers, of late years ; and 
now contains 129 members. 

Fairfield. This town was incorporated in 1788, and the church organized, August, 
1815. Though they have had preaching, more or less, in successive years, yet they have 
never had but one pastor. Rev. Isaac E. Wilkins, who was installed Oct. 3, 1882, and dis- 
missed about two years afterwards. The church is small, consisting of 23 members. 

Madison was Incorporated in 1804. The church was organized in March, 1826, at 
which time, Rev. Josiah Tucker was ordained their pastor. He continued with them 
till March, 1837 ; when he was dismissed, and took the pastoral care of the church in 
Bingham. The church in Madison is now destitute of a pastor, but supplied a portion of 
the time, by their former pastor ; it is a feeble establishment, containing 25 members. 
(See Bingham.) 
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Mercer. This <own was incorporated in 1804, and tbe church or^nized in 1822. 
Their present and only pastor. Rev. Oren Slices, formerly minister at Union, was inataUed 
January 80, 1833. The church now contains 71 members. 

New Portland was incorporated in 1808. The church was organized in 1827. 
Rev. Philip Buonel was ordained their pastor, June 4, 1828, and continued about five 

?eara. Their present pastor. Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Bfr. 
'erham supplies this church one third of the time, liaviog also the pastoral care of the 
church at Industry. The church here is small, containing 29 membera. (See Industry.) 

NoRRXDOEWOGK. This town, which is pleasantly situated on both sides of the Ken* 
nebec, was incorporated in 1788 ; and when the County of Somerset was established, it 
was made the shire town. '* The church was organized, Sept. 22, 1797, and remained 17 
years without a pastor. The original membera were 24 in number, only three of whom 
remain in the church. It now contains 98. Their present pastor was ordained 
Aug. 4, 1814. Since he firat ministered to this church, 120 have been added to it, and 
it has enjoyed several interesting revival8."-nAf& Letter of Rev, Josiah Peet, present 
pa$tor of the church in JSTorridgewock* 

St. Albans. The church in this town was organized in 1814. It remained without 
a pastor, till June 12, 1833. On that day. Rev. Nathan Douglass, their present minister* 
who had before been settled at Alfred, was installed over them. He preaches at St. 
Albans one half of the time, and the balance in the vicinity. The church numbers 44 
membera. 

Solon. A church was formed here in 1814; and January 14, 1824, Rev. George W. 
Fargo was ordained to the pastoral care of it. Mr. Fargo was dismissed in 1837, and 
installed over the church in Phillips, where tie remained one year. At the present time, 
be supplies the church in Solon one half of the time, and the other half, he is oo a 
mission to Aroostoolc County. This church contains 45 membera. 

PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 

Penobscot Coxtntt was established in 1816, and contains ten towns where there 
has been a settled ministry. 

Bangor. ** Tbe firat settlements within the limits of what is now the city of Bangor, 
were made in the spring of 1770. In 1772 there were twelve families in the place. In 
March, 1787, a vote was passed by the inhabitants of the plantation (which was theo 
called Kenduskeag, and extended from Hampden to Stillwater, on both sides of the river) 
to build a meeting-house 40 feet by 36. The transactions of this meeting are the earliest 
plantation records extant Williamson's History informs us that *Rev. Seth Noble 
(from Nova Scotia) had then resided with his family in the place about a year, when be 
entered into a written agreement, with those who signed it, to preach to the people oo 
each side of the river Penobscot alternately, so long as they would pay him |^400 by the 
Year. During his mini9try, there was an associated church constituted of membera on 
both sides of the river. He was installed by Rev. Daniel Little, under an oak.' Through 
his agency, the town at its incorporation was called Bangor, from the old church tune of 
that name, of which he was passionately fond. No records of thb church can now be 
found, and it has even l>een doubted whether any was formed during his ministry. He 
continued here eleven or twelve years. 

*< Bangor was incorporated as a town in 1791. In September, 1800, the < Old OrringtOQ 
church * was organized, consisting of members living in the towns of Hampden, Orrington 
and Bangor ; and Rev. James Boyd was ordained over it In November, 1801, he was 
dismissed for immoral conduct From this time till 1811, there was no settled minister ia 
the town. November 27, 1811, the First Congregational church in Bangor was organized, 
consisting otfour male members, three of whom were from the old * Orrington church,' 
and one from the church in Amherst, Ms. Rev. Harvey Loomis was ordained their pas- 
tor the same day, and discharged the duties of the ministry among his people with remark- 
able success till the firat Sabbath in January, 1825. On the morning of that day he went 
into his pulpit apparently in his usual health, intending to preach from the text, ' This 
year shalt thou die ;' but before be commenced the services of the day, his head suddenly 
dropped upon his breast, and he was carried from the house a corpse. He is said to have 
been a man of fine personal appearance, afiable deportment, quick perception, and ready 
wit. His sermons were short, pithy, pointed, aimed at the conscience, and delivered in 
a very interesting and impressive manner. 147 peraons were received into the church 
during his ministry. He was ordained in the second loft of an old wooden store, which 
occupied the site of the large brick store now owned by James Crosby, Esq. at < tbe 
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city point.' In 1812, the old court house» now the city hall, wm erected— and was 
occupied by Mr. Looniis and his coniE^refo^tion as a place of worship till 1822 — when their 
mecting-liouse, the Jir»t erected in this town was completed. (For the house which the 
plantation of Keoduskeafr voted to build in 1787, was on the other side of the river, in 
what is now the town of Brewer.) August 81, 1825, the present pastor. Rev. Swann 
Lyman Pomroy, was ordained over the same church. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., of Portland, from the text, * For they are 
equal unto the angels,' Luke xx. 86 ; and may be found in a volume of his sermons pub- 
lished since his death. In April, 1880, their house of worship was burned by an enemy ; 
and was rebuilt of brick, and of enlarged dimensions, in 1831, and is still their place of 
worship. In 1883, the place being * too strait ' for them, it was determined, with great 
unanimity, to erect another meeiiiig* house and form another church. About 70 members 
of the First Church were accordingly organized into a new church — and took (he name of 
the * Hammond Street Church.' The following season, their house of worship was 
completed, and the Rev. John Maltby, formerly of Sutton, Ms. was installed as their 
pastor. The First Church in Bangor, since its organization in 1811, has on the whole been 
remarkably blessed of God. Three or four seasons of the special outpouring of God'a 
Spirit were enjoyed by it during the lifetime of its first pastor. Since the settlement 
of its present pastor in 1826, it has received 462 persons to its communion. Seasons of 
revival were enjoyed in 1826, 1828, 1881, 1884, 1886, 1840. The average of male 
members has always been about one third of the whole number. Present number of 
members in the First Church, 882; in the Hammond Street Church, 230. Since 1828, 
houses of public worship have been erected by the Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians, and Catholics. In 1800, Bangor contahied 277 inhabitants; in 1810, 850; 
In 1820, 1,221 ; in 1880, 2,868 ; it became a city in 1884; and now (1840) it probably has 
a population of about 10,000."— .^5. Letter of a Citizen of Bangor. 

Brewcr. « It Is to be regretted that there are no records of the church of Brewer, 
earlier than 1812, especially since this was the first Congregational church organized la 
the County of Penobscot, and was a parent stock from which several churches have 
sprung. From living testimony, I gather this fact. — In the year 1800 a small church was 
organized in Brewer, (then called Orrington,) embracing members from several of the 
Deightxning towns. The same council which formed the church, ordained a Mr. Boyd 
pastor. Just a year from that time he was dismissed. Between this and 1812, members 
of this church residing in Bangor, Hampden, and Orono, were organized into churches. 
January 18, 1818, Rev. Thomas Williams was ordained pastor of the church in Brewer. 
It then numbered 87. During his faithful mini«>try tbe church was strengthened and 
built op in the faith. He was dismissed Aug. 7, 1822. This church was without a pastor 
antil 1881. During this time (hey had preaching generally from the Theological Semi- 
nary, Bangor. In 1828 the church enjoyed a precious revival, and became so enlarged it 
was thought expedient to divide the church, and the local situation of the town rendered 
this division important. Accordingly it was effected, Nov. 1 1 , 1828. In 1831 , Rev. Wales 
Lewis was installed pastor of the First Church (or West Brewer Church) and was dis- 
missed Sept. 1, 1888. Since that time they have been destitute of a pastor. This church 
now numtiers 100. The Second, or East Brewer Church, was organized Nov. 11, 1828, 
having 67 members. Nov. 8, 1881, Rev. Charles R. Fisk was installed pastor, and was 
dismissed Sept. 24, 1888. Soon after this they were favored with a revival. Several 
were added to the church. Rev. Alphonso L. Whitman was ordained pastor Sept. 17, 1884, 
and faithfully prosecuted his ministerial labors until his dismission, which took place Nov. 
1888. The present pastor. Rev. Joseph R. Munsel, was installed Oct. 7, 1840. Whole 
number of the church 98.** — M8, Letter of Rev. Joseph It Munsel, present pastor of the 
Second Church, Brewer, 

BuRLTif OTON. Rev. Joseph R. Munsel was ordained over the church in this place 
Oct. 26, 1881, and dismissed June 12, 1839. They have never had any other pastor, and 
are now destitute. 

DizMONT. A church was organized in this place, Nov. 1807. It has never had but 
one pastor. Rev. John N. Whipple ordained Oct. 14, 1886, and dismissed March, 1887. 

ExBTER. Rev. John A. Ylnton was ordained over the church in this place July 1, 
1885, and dismissed after one year. It is now destitute of a pastor. 

Garland. The church in this place was organized March, 1810. It has had but one 
pastor, the Rev. 1. E. Wilkins, ordained Oct. 12, 1825, and dismissed 1829. It is now 
destitute and has 40 members. 

Hampdbiv. a church was here organized March, 1816. It has had three pastors ; 
TOL. XIT. 36 
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Rev. Stephen A. Loper, ordtined Jao. 8, 1887; Rev. SUm Baker, installed Dee. 8^ 
1884 ; and the preient pastor, Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Jr., ordained Aug. 8, 1888. The 
church is now nourishing, and contains 96 members. 

Lkvaii;t. The church in this place has never had bnt one pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Page, who was insulled July 16, 1885, and continues in that office. The church cootaine 
64 members. 

Old-Town. TYds town, which was the northern part of Orono, was incorporated 1840. 
Rev. Joseph C. Lovejoy was ordained over the church in this place Feb. 18, 1886 ; and 
dismissed June 11, 1889. The church is now destitute. 

Okono. The church in this place, though now destitute, has had three pastors. Rev. 
Josiah Fisher was ordained March 15, 1882, and dismissed 1885. Rev. Wooster Parker 
was ordained March 2, 1836, and dismissed 1838. Rev. William W. Tbayer was ordained 
March 22, 1889, and dismissed 1840. The church is now destitute, and contains 64 
members. 

Okrinotoit. The chorch here was organized June, 1884. Though now destitnte, it 
has had two pastors. Rev. Cyril Pearl was installed Nov. 20, 1884, and dismissed 1887. 
Rev. George H. Hulin was installed Oct 11, 1887, and dismissed 1888. 

WALDO COUWTT. 

Waldo Countt was established in 1827. 

Belfast. <* The township of Bel&st, pleasantly situated at the bead of Penobecot 
bay, was so called by request of an early settler, in remembrance of his native town of 
that name in Ireland. This township was purchased of the proprietors of the Waldo 
patent, in 1765, by a company of 52 associates, at the low price of 25 cents by the acre. 
About the same time settlements were commenced. The town was incorporated 1778 ; 
and went on prosperously, until the war of the revolution ; when, through terror of the 
British troops, garrisone<f on the opposite side of the bay, at the place now called Castine» 
the inhabitants were dispersed. Most of them were from Londonderry, N. H. They did 
not return to Belfast till peace was restored. In the beginning of (he year 1796, ibis 
town contained about 90 families, all settled near the sea shore, and most of tliem on the 
east side of Belfast river. At this time there were only 12 (ramed houses in tiie towD» 
and only one of these more than a single story high. 

** On the 29th of Dec. 1796, • the First Congregational Church in Belfast' was duly or- 
ganized, consisting of only six male members ; all of whom had been members of Presby- 
terian churches. Their names were John Tufils, Samuel Houston, John Brown, Joha 
Cochrane, John Alexander, and Samuel M'Keen. On the same day Mr. Ebenezer Price 
was ordained as their pastor. The articles of Faith and Covenant adopted by this churcli 
were thoroughly Orthodox, and so remain. The town voted to give Mr. Price for hLs 
settlement * a lot of land ;' retaining to themselves one acre on which the first meeting- 
house stood, and another piece, sufficient for a burying ground. His salary was to t»e, 
yearly, $200; with an annual addition of $10 more, until it should amount to $800. Mr. 
Price labored faithfully, but amidst increasing difficulties, until, in the spring of 1802, the 
town, whose inhabitants had been rapidly increasing, refused to raise bis salary. The 
contract with them was accordingly gi\'en up : and, for want of support, he was obliged 
to ask a dismission. The council met Sept. 22, 1802, and complied with his request In 
the midst of opposition from without, the church clung to their youthful pastor with 
strong affection; and after his dismission he labored, gratuitously, amone them for several 
months. During his ministry of nearly six years, 29 members were added to the church. 
After leaving Belfast he was ordained pastor of the 2d Congregational church in Boscawen, 
N. H. where he labored with fidelity and success for more than 30 years. The church 
now remained without a pastor for three years, during which time eight were added to 
its number. In the summer of 1805, the Rev. Alfred Johnson, of Freeport, in this State, 
visited Belfast, and was invited by the church and people to become their pastor. In Sep- 
tember of that year a council met at Camden, 18 miles from Belfast, for the ordination of 
Mr. Cochran, and as Mr. Johnson yet held his pastoral charge at Freeport, it was 
mutually agreed by him and (hat church to submit the question of his dismission to the 
Camden council ; who decided that it was his duty to leave Freeport, and dismissed him 
accordingly. By the church in Belfast this same council had been requested either to 
install Mr. Johnson as their pastor, or to call for another council to do so. They accord- 
ingly convoked a council, to meet at Belfast two weeks after; who, Sept. 25, 1805, installed 
Mr. Johnson pastor of this church and people. In this capacity be officiated a Uttle oter 
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•ight yetn ; doring which time 49 roembera were added to the church. Durhig the latter 
pi^ of Mr. Johosoo's miniitry, lus people were greatly embarrasfed and even diatreased, 
by the embargo and a aecond war with Great Britain. The situation of the pastor 
became difficult, and dissatisfaction on the part of a portion of his hearers was manifest, 
when, according to a previous arrangement made with the church, and confirmed, as the 
records say, by Consociation, Mr. Johnson resigned his pastoral charge, and was con- 
sidered regularly dismissed without the action of any council, Oct. 2, 1818. Mr, 
Johnson studied theology with Rev. Mr. Murray, of Newburyport — and was ordained at 
Freeport 1789— dismissed Sept. 11, 1806— installed at Belfast Sept. 25, 1805, and resigned 
at the time above stated. After this he preached but little ; and for many years immedi- 
ately previous to his decease, not at all. He died at Belfast, Jan. 12, 1837, aged 70; 
holding fast unto the end the doctrines of religion which he had publicly inculcated. 

<* Aner Mr. Johnson's resignation the church remained without a pastor for more than 
10 years ; during which time, although favored with occasional missionary labors, only 14 
members were added. 

'* In the year 1818 the people employed as a candidate the Rev. William Frothingham, 
who had been pastor of a church in Sausus, Ms. After a season of probation he received 
a call from the church and society to become their pastor. At the time this call was 
given, he was supposed by the church to be orthodox, holdbg the same doctrines which 
they believed. But before the council assembled, a part of whom were from Massachusetts, 
the church became convinced that they had misjudged, and that their candidate was In sen- 
timent Unitarian. They accordingly , when the council convened, objected to Mr. Froth- 
Sagham's installation. The society, on the other hand, were urgent that the council should 
proceed ; and a minority of them resolved to do so. The church withdrew ; and the 
council, without regard to them, installed Mr. Frothingham as pastor of the society. A 
•mall church was, however, about that time gathered, which stUi remains under his pas- 
toral care. 

<• The First Church, now excluded by the acts above stated and by their own convictions 
of duty, from the new and spacious house in which they had hoped to worship, were oblig- 
ed, few and feeble, to struggle hard against a mighty current of adverse influences. They 
joined their feeble means and built a small place of worship, called the Conference Room. 
There they earnestly sought another pastor, and on the 30th of June, 1824, Mr. Charles 
Soule was set over them in the Lord. Having labored in this hard field for about two 
years, Mr. Soule expressed to the church a conviction that his health was inadequate to 
the services * required bv the duties of his office, and requested them to join with him' 
in calling a council for his dismission. He was accordingly dismissed, June 80, 1826. 
Mr. Soule is at this time (1841) pastor of a church in Norway. During his ministry at 
Belfast, the congregation increased, a season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord 
was enjoyed, ai^ 81 members were added to the church. The church was again vacant, 
over a year; during which time four individuals were added. On the 26th of Sept 1827, 
Mr. Nathaniel Wales, a native of Randolph, Ms., educated at the Seminary in Bangor, 
was ordained pastor. Mr. Wales h%d devoted several years to the business of a mechanic, 
and had a family while pursuing his theological course. In the ministry he labored with 
uncommon zeal and energy, belnff instant in season and out of season; until in the course 
of a few months his constitution failed, consumption became seated; and on the 20th of 
Jan. 1829, he ceased from his labors and sufferings, at the age of 35 years. During his 
abort ministry of 14 months, 11 members were added to the church. He is still remem- 
bered with great affection. 

** The church was again a flock without a shepherd on earth, for nearly two years, during 
which time but four members were received. Mr. Ferris Fitch, a native of Pawlet, Vt., 
was ordained pastor, Oct. 2, 1830. Mr. Fitch being young and inexperienced, found the 
labors and trials of the situation too great for his strength ; and after a ministry of about 
18 months, asked to be released from his pastoral charge. During his ministry at Bel- 
fast, 23 members were added to the church. A beautiful and commodious house of wor- 
ship was also erected, and on the 14th of Feb. 1832, dedicated to the service of God. 
Mr. Fitch has subsequently been settled as pastor of a Presbyterian church in Rich- 
mond, Ohio. The necessity, whether real or supposed, of such frequent changes of pas- 
tors, has operated to the disadvantage of this church ; and had it not been for liberal and 
long continued missionary aid, it could hardly have survived its adversities. 

** The church being again destitute, followed an example at that time somewhat 
prevalent, and extended a call to the pastor of another church, with whom in this 
case none of them had any personal acquaintance, — the Rev. Silas M'Keen of Brad- 
ford, Vt. The issue of the correspondence thus commenced was, that he visited them in 
the autumn of 1832, and on the 28th of Feb. 1833, was insulled their pastor. He 
atudied theology with the Rev. Stephen Fuller, of Yershire, Vt He entered the minis- 
try at the age of 23, and was for 17 years pastor of the church in Bradford. Since hia 
installation at Belfast, the church has been blest with three brief seasons of revival, and 
136 meabera have been added. Th e whole number at present (September 1840) is 177. 
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The whole number who have ever belonged to the church is 810; of whom 119 were 
males, and 191 feindiles. The church hiis relinquUhcd its claim to missionary aid, is 
now assisting in sending ilie gotipel to the destitute. 

** Belfast, the shire town of Waldo County, now contains over 4,000 inhabitants. The 
public buildings in the village, are a court house, jail, academy, and five meetinghooses» 
viz. Congregationaiisi, Baptist* Methodist, Unitarian, and L'niversalist. The cause of 
evangelical religion, both in Belfast and the vicinity, has been for years steadily, though 
slowly advancing ; and will, doubtless, through the goodness and power of the King id 
Zion, ultimately prevail over all which has hitherto resisted, or may hereafter resist its 
progress, but few churches have been obliged to contend with greater difficulties than 
this, or have greater occasion to say * Hitherto hath the Lord helped us«*" — MS. Letter 
of Rev. Silas M'J^een, present tniuiiter of Beifaat.* 

Camden. This church was organized September, 1805. Rev. Thomas Cochran 
was ordained pastor September, 1805, and dismissed 1815. Rev. Darwin Adams was or- 
dained July 11, 1828, and dismissed 1884. Rev. Nathaniel Chapman, the present pastor, 
was installed May 14, 1885. The church is now flourishing, and contains 185 members. 

Frankfort. The church in this place has had two pastors, but is now destitute. 
Rev. Jubilee Wellman was ordained Oct. 6, 1824, and dismissed 1829. Rev. Samuel S. 
Tappan was ordained Nov. 1835, and dismissed 1840. 

Jackson and Brooks. The church was organized in these two towns in 1818. 
Their first pastor. Rev. Henry While, was ordained Oct. 19, 1825, and dismissed 1828. 
Rev. Abel G. Duncan, May IS, 1829, and dismissed 1884. Their present pastor. 
Rev. Luther Wiswall, was ordained July 12, 1837. The church has lately received e 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord ; and now contains 87 members. 

Prospect. ** The first settlement at Prospect was made in the Spring of 1759, 
during what is called the ' Old French war.' It consisted of a military establishment, 
a fort and garrison. There were no white inhabitants on the Penobscot shores till this 
fort was built. The Indians used to make predatory incursions from the river by water 
far to the westward. The Colonial Government, determining to put a stop to them, or- 
dered the erection of a fort on a point, (ever since called Fort Point,) which makes frona 
the eastern side of the town, so as to command the waters of the Penobscot It was 
called Fort Pownal, in hortor of Gov. Pownal, of Massachusetts. 

'* Soon after the building of this fort, several mechanics came into the place ; but the 
progress of the settlement was slow ; for in 1784, twenty-five years after the establish- 
ment on Fort Point, the town contained but twenty-one families, and probably not far 
from 100 inhabitants. In 1789, the town of Frankfort was incorporated, including the 
present town of that name, all of Prospect, and a large part of Hampden. In 1794, 
this town was separated from Frankfort, and was invested with corporate rights and 
privileges, and received its name from the beautiful prospect which its shores present of 
the waters and islands of Penobscot bay. It lies contiguous to Belfast on the east, and 
is washed by the waters of Penobscot bay and river on its southern and eastern bounda- 
ries, as far as to Frankfort, having nearly 70 miles of tide waters. The population in 
1810 was 1,800; in 1820, 1,771; in 1880, 2,881. The population of 1840 is probablv 
about 8,500. The first item in the religious history of the town, stands connected with 
the military establishment on Fort Point. * In 1768 the Governor told the House that 
a chaplain ought to be under constant pay at Fort Point, who might preach to the settlers 
in the audience of the Indians. The General Court provided for the support of a chap- 
lain, at ^e expense of £4 by the month.' One of the chaplains, if not the only one, 
who officiated, was Dr. Crawford, who was also physician for the Governor. Although 
he died in this town, little is known of his character as a man or a preacher. * Before 
the war of the Revolution, Thomas Goldthwait and Francis Bernard, son of the Governor, 
took from the Waldo proprietors, a grant of 27 acres near the south)&rly part of the town. 
In consideration of which they engaged to settle 80 families and an Episcopal minister, 
and to build a church. They did build a small brick chapel, and attempt a settlement, 
but being tories, they in the war left their country, and forfeited their property.' 

«* In 1794, the year the town was incorporated, it raised £6 • to hire a minister to 
preach.' From year to year small sums were raised for the same purpose. In this way 
the people occasionally supplied themselves with preaching for a few weeks at a time. 
In 1797) there was some religious attention in the back part of the town. Several per^ 
ions obtained a hope, and afterwards united with the Fir!>t Church in Belfast, then under 
the care of Rev. Cbenezer Price. In 1813, the Rev. Christopher J. Lawter commenced 
his labors in this place, and Oct. 4, 1815, the first Congregational church was organised, 

* Siaee the above letter was written, &ev. Mr. H'Koeo has been dismissed. 
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and Mr. Lawter ordained as Us pastor. It consisted of 16 members, only two of whom 
were males. Mr. Lawter continued his labors till Nov. 15, 1824, when he was dismissed 
by a mutual council. During the ministry of Mr. Lawter, the doctrines of grace were 
faithfully preached, and the church gradually enlarged, and a meeting-hoase was built. 
The church consisted of 40 members at the time of his dismission. 

** The present pastor. Rev. Stephen Thurston, having completed his studies at the Bangor 
Seminary in August, 1825« came to this place and commenced his stated labors, the first 
of the following month, and was ordained as pastor of the church, Aug. 9, 1826. Soon 
the Lord i>oured out his Spirit, and wrought a great work. In the winter of 1825-6 
the work of grace was powerful and extensive. It was prolonged nearly a year and a 
half before it entirely ceased. As the fruits of the work, about 110 were added to the 
church in the space of two years. At three several times the Lord has revived his 
work in connexion with protracted meetings. Not far from 70 were added as the fruits 
of these excitements. During the last winter this church was visited again most merci- 
fully and abundantly. The Divine Spirit wrought with great power, and many were 
brought into the kingdom ; 92 have already been added to the church, and others are 
hoping in the mercy of God. During the ministry of the present pastor, the church has 
enjoyed five seasons of special revival, which have brought into it no less than 270 
members. Some others have joined at other times. The whole number who have ever 
belonged to it is 836 ; the present number is 256, of whom 100 are males. A new and 
beautiful house of worship has been built wUhin a few years at the village, and the 
affairs of the church are at present in a prosperous condition. 

** A second Congregational church was organized in Prospect, Oct. 16, 1839, consisting 
of 19 members, 18 of whom were dismisMd from the nrst church for this purpose. 
Rev. James P. Stone from the Bangor Seminary was ordained its pastor on the day of 
its organization. This church was also revived and enlarged during the last winter. 
Its present number is 48. They are happily united in their minister, and in their efforts 
to sustain the cause of religion. They have built a house of worship, which does honor 
(o their taste and enterprise. It was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, Sept. 28, 
1840.**— MS. Letter of Bev, Stephen Thurtton, present pastor of the Fint Church in 
Prospect* 

SwANTii^LB. The church in this place was organized June 1, 1826. It never had 
but one pastor, Rev. George Brown, who was installed Sept. 27, 1887, and dismissed 
1840. 

Unity. The church in this place was organized December, 1804. Though they 
have had occasional preaching many years, they have never had but one pastor ; the 
Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, who was installed June 6, 1829, and continued with them till his 
death, Oct 11, 1883. He had at the same time the pastoral charge of three other 
churches, (Albion, Washington, and Windsor,) preaching to each one fourth of the time. 
(See Albion, Washington, and Windsor.) 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Frajtklin County was established in 1838, and embraces ten towns where there 
has been a settled Congregational ministry. 

Chestertills, formerly Chester plantation, was incorporated in 1802. A church 
was embodied here in 1796. Rev. Jotham Sewall, their first minister, was installed 
Aug. 9, 1820. He continued pastor about 16 years. He was succeeded by his son. 
Rev. Daniel Sewall, who was ordained March 15, 1887, and dismissed in 1840. The 
church contains 47 members. 

Farminoton. « This town began to be settled about 50 years ago, and Stephen 
Titcomb, Esq. one of the few original proprietors and first settlers, is stilT living here at 
the advanced age of 89. It is not far from 9 miles long, and 8 miles wide. Its present 
population is upwards of 2,600. It has three villages— one at the Falls, so called, where 
is a meeting-house, several mills, and a number of stores. Another in the Centre, which 
is quite growing and prosperous at present. Here are three meeting-houses, a court 
house, an academy, more than a dozen stores, and several other buildings. The upper 
village is two miles from the Centre, where there are mills, stores, and other buildings, 
and a brick meeting-house in the vicinity. There are seven religious denominations or 
societies in the place, viz. Calvinistic Baptists, who have a meeting-house and a settled 
minister ; Freewill Baptists, who have a meeting-house, and preaching half the time ; 
Methodist Episcopal, assembly numerous and scattered over the town. Unitarians few, 
DO minister at present, but a hall used for occasional worship ; Uni versa lists, who own 
part in a boose of worship, and have occasional preaching. The Christ-ianiiy or Christian 
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band also, though comparatively few, are yet an orsaoized religkHu body, and now havo 
stated preaching, Eider Daniel Rogers from New Hampshire Ming their present sapply. 
These, with ours, are regularly organized. Besides these, there are scattered individuals 
of the Mormon, Swedent)orgian, Deistlcal, and other persuasions. The old meeting-bousey 
so called, is in the Centre village, and which was formerly owned and occupied by these 
several denominations alternately, is now altered and converted to different uses, the 
upper part constituting the court house for this county (this being the shire town), and 
the lower part being leased for town meetings. 

** This church was organised in the month of October, 1814. Previously to this time, 
those Congregational professors of religion, who resided in town, were connected with 
tlie Congregational church in Chesterville. These with others who then united with 
them were only 12 in number, Hence, for a number of years thev depended on the aid 
which was generously afforded them by the Massachusetts and Maine Missionary So- 
cieties. And the names of some of (hose beloved servants of God who were thus seat 
to them, are even now held in grateful remembrance by the older members of the 
church. Among these, perhaps, it would be well to record the names of Rev. Mr. Burr, 
of Massachusetts, and Rev. Jotham Sewall, of Chesterville, also his brother Rev. Samuel 
Sewall, now we trust in the world of everlasting glory. Under the labors of these and 
others, the interests of divine truth were greatly promoted, and some added to the church. 
The Rev. Jotham Sewall, indeed, was once invited to become their pastor, but the town 
not agreeing to relinquish the lands granted by the Massachusetts Legislature, in 1770* 
to the first settled minister, the project was abandoned. After this, several Missionaries 
labored here, to three of whom, either calls for settlement were extended, or movements 
ibr that purpose commenced. But for various reasons, they did not see cause to com- 
ply with these requests. 

« My immediate predecessor in labors among this people, was the Rev. Fifield Holt, of 
Bloomfield in this State, whose praise is in all (he churches where he labored as a Mis- 
sionarv, for which some here are pre-eminently grateful. 1 was ordained over this 
church March 9, 1826. The church then consisted of 40 members. Since that time 
there have been added chiefly by profession, 106 members. But by reason of deaths, 
and removals to other churches, the present number is 105. The largest additions to 
the church were made in the years 1828 and '34. These were seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, in which not far from 80 were johied to the church. 
We are now united, harmonious, and externally prosperous as a people, though greatly 
needing another display of the sovereign goodness, and almighty power of God. Two 
members of this church are now licensed preachers of the gospel, and several others 
have received a public education." — MS. Letter qf Reo, leaae BogerSf present pastor 
of the Church in Fartmngton* 

Industry. The church here was organized in 1802. Their first'pastor. Rev. AJden 
Boynton, was ordained Oct. 17, 1882, and continued about six years. Their present 
pastor, Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1889. Mr. Perham preaches one third 
of the time to the church in New Portland, which he also has the pastoral care of. 
The church in Industry contains 102 members. 

New Shakoit. A Congregational church was organized here, Feb. 9, 1801. It has 
had four pastors as seen in the table ; Rev. Hezekiah Hall ; Rev. Joseph Underwood, 
twice settled ; Rev. John A. yin(on, and the present pastor, Rev. Josiah T. Hawes, in- 
stalled Nov. 4, 1840. The church is now flourishing, and contains 83 members. 

Niw-ViNETARD. A church was formed in this town Sept. 3, 1828, and Rev. David 
Turner ordained its pastor at the same time. He continues in this office still. The 
church is small, containing 20 members. 

Phillips. A church was organized here 1817, and Rev. George W. Fargo was in- 
stalled Feb. 15, 1837. He continued wi(h them one year. They are now destitute of a 
pastor, and have only occasional preaching. 

Strong. A church was organized here March, 1810. Rev. Jacob Hardy' was or- 
daUied pastor July, 1827. He remained with them till his death, March, 1833. He was 
succeeded by Rev. William May, who was installed Sept. 4, 1833. He is the present 
pastor. The church is now flourishing, and contains 115 members. 

Tbmfle. a church was organized here 1806. It has had two pastors. Rev. David 
Smith, ordained Feb. 21, 1810, and Rev. Simeon Hackett, ordained July 7, 1880. 
Mr. Hackett is still pastor of the church, which contains 87 members. 

Wbld. a church was organized here 1809. It has had three succe«ive pastors. 
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Rev. Dftfid Slairett was ordtioed pastor Sept. 26, 1821. Rev. Hermoo Sttoson was or- 
dained Oct 14, 1829. Re?. Ephraim Fobes, the present pastor, was ordained July 19, 
1887. The church contains 61 members. 

WiLTOif. A church was organized here Feb. 1818. Rev. Samuel Talbot was or^ 
dained its pastor July 1, 1832. Mr. Talbot still continues in that office. The church 
numbers 46. 

PISCATAQUIS COUNT T. 

Piscataquis Couivtt was established in 1838. It embraced the north-eastern 
part of Somerset County, and the north-western part of Penobscot County, bordering upon 
the Canada line. There are only seven towns, as may be seen in the preceding table, 
in which a Congregational ministry has been settled, and those all of recent date. A 
great portion of it is as yet uninhabited. 

Abbot. A church was formed here Feb. 2, 1841, and Rev. Charles Duren was or- 
dained pastor, the day following. (See Sanger?ille.) 

Blaitgrard was incorporated as a town in 1831. The Congregational church was 
organized in March, 1838 ; and Rev. Samuel S. Drake was ordained its pastor, Oct. 15, 
1834. He continued about four years. They have had no other pastor ; though they 
sustain the ordinances of religion a portion of the time. The church is small, contain- 
ing 82 members. 

BrownvilIjB. This town was Incorporated in 1824. The Congregational church 
was organized in August, 1819. Rev. Nathan W. Sheldon was ordained pastor the fol- 
lowing year ; and was dismissed in March, 1833. He was succeeded by Rev. Henry 
Richardson, formerly minister in Sidney, who was installed in May, 1834, and dismissed 
Jan. 1838. Rev. William S. Sewall was ordained Sept. 26, 1839, and is their present 
pastor. The church consists of 63 members. Mr. Sewall spends one half of hla time 
with this people, and the other half with destitute churches in the vicinity. 

FoxcROFT, so named from Hon. Joseph E. Foxcroft, of New Gloucester, a proprietor, 
was incorporated Feb. 29, 1812. The church was organized about the time of the set- 
tlement of the first minister. January 1, 1823, Rev. Thomas Williams, previously minister 
at Brewer, and since settled in Poland, was installed pastor. Mr. Williams was dis- 
missed in 1836. Rev. Elias Wells, the present pastor, was ordained Nov. 8, 1837. The 
church contains 83 members. 

MoNsoN was incorporated in 1822. A few persons, professors of religion, came here 
from a town of the same name in Massachusetts, and felled the first tree in May, 1820. 
In August of the following year, they were organized into a church. Rev. Lot Rider 
was ordained their pastor, m March, 1826, and died Sept. 24, of the same'year. He was 
succeeded by Rev. Anson Hubbard, who was ordained Jan. 16. 1828, and dismissed in 
August, 1834. Rev. John Baker was ordained pastor, Sept. 16, 1886, and continued with 
them about three years. Since that time, they have had no settled m'mister. The 
church contains 67 members. 

Sanobrville. a church was organized here in 1828, and Rev. Henry Sewall has 
supplied here most of the time since. But they have never had a pastor till Rev. Charles 
Duren was ordained over them, Feb. 8, 1841. Mr. Duren preaches half of the time in 
Sangerville ; one fourth of the time in Guilford, where a part of the Sangerville church 
reside ; and one fourth of the time in Abbot, where a new church has l>een organized, 
which he also has the pastoral charge of. (See Abbot.) 

Williamsburg was incorporated in 1820. A Congregational church was organized, 
and Rev. Joseph Underwood, who was previously settled at New Sharon, was mstalled 
its pastor, in August, 1833. Mr. Underwood continued with them between one and two 
years, and then was dismissed, and re-settled in New Sharon. The church is nearly 
extinct. 

AROOSTOOK COUNT T. 

Aroostook County, which embraces a portion of the disputed territory, was 
organized the beginning of the year 1840. There has been settled within its limits 
no Congregational ministry, except at Houlton. Three Congregational churches have 
been organized; one at Houlton, the shire town of the county, situated on the 
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eastern border line of the State; one at the plantation of Montieello, 12 mites above, 
also on the border line ; and one In the interior, at No. 4, Fish's Mills, Aroostook Road, 
now Patten. The church at Houlton was organized Jan. 24, 1833, and had generally 
been supplied with the ordinances of religion, before the ordination of their pastor. Rev. 
Samuel P. Abbot. This was July 15, 1841. For the first few years, worship was sustained 
jointly, and in pretty equal proportions, by the Missionary Society, the citizens, and the 
United States* troops stationed at this post. For the last two years, there has been a 
Chaplain at the barracks, who has preached on the Sabbath at the Congregational meet- 
ing-house, the military and the society worshipping together. The church at Monticello 
was organized Jan. 25, 1833, and has had only occasional preaching by missionaries, ex- 
cept as supplied by other denominations. The church at No. 4, or Patten, was organized 
in February last, and has Rev. James Gooch, as a stated supply ; sustained in part by 
the contributions of the people, and in part by the Missionary Society. 

The greater portion of the county is yet an unbroken forest. Enough, however, has 
been cultivated, to evince the feitilily of the soil, and to show that it rewards the hos- 
bandman richly for his toils. It is well wooded, and well watered ; and while the land 
invites to immigration those of agricultural pursuits; its lumber, also, will be a source of 
wealth for years to come. Of the few towns already incorporated, Madawaska has the 
greatest population, containing between two and three thousand. The disputed territory 
has been sometimes styled ** a little ttrip of land, which the people of Maine have 
been contending with the Queen about.*' But when it is known to l>e larger in extent 
than the State of Massachusetts, it will not be thought to be of such trifling moment. 

In the State, there are various religious denominations ; Baptists, Congregationalisti, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Friends, Catholics, Universalists, Freewill Bap- 
tists, Christian Band, Swedenborgians, Shakers, &c. &c. The first three of these, (not 
diflering greatly in numt)er of ministers, churches, and church members,) are supposed 
to embrace about three fourths of the State ; and all the remaining denominations, the 
other fourth. This last fourth, however, is probably greater than either of the others. 
There are 209 Congregational churches ; 107 pastors ; about 40 stated supplies ; and 
about 60 others who are preachers, some few of whom are officers in the College at 
Brunswick, and in the Theological Seminary at Bangor, but much the greater portion 
missionaries in the feeble churches and waste places. The number of church members 
is a little more than 17,000. Three of the churches, which were originally Congreea- 
tk>nal, have become Unitarian ; the First Church in Kennebunk, York County ; the First 
Church in Portland, Cumberland County ; and the First Church in Castine, Hancock 
County. One or more Congregational churches, however, have since been organized in 
each of those places. Some of the churches, in their first organization, assumed the 
Presbyterian form of government ; as those in Georgetown, New Castle, Brunswiclr, 
Boothbay, Bristol, Topsham, Warren, Gray, Scarborough, Windham, Turner and Ca- 
naan. But as all these soon changed their form of government to Congregational, some 
of them before the settlement of the ministry, and most of the others at the close of the 
labors of their first pastor, and as there is now no Presbyterian minister or church in 
the State ; it was not thought necessary to advert to this circumstance, in the notices of 
the respective churches. A little more than four fifths of all the Congregational churches 
have been aided, at some time, in the support of the gospel, by the Maine Missionary 
Society ; and about one half are aided from the same source, at the present date. 

Maine, from the extent and fertility of its territory and rapidly increasing population, 
must, in due time, assume some weight in the Union. Having almost 800 miles of sea- 
coast, and many navigable rivers to accommodate the interior, will secure to her emi- 
nence in agricultural and commercial interests. At the time of the separation from 
Massachusetts, and the erection of the District of Maine into a State, March 15, 1820, 
the Bank capital was f 1 ,770,000; Shipping, 140,373 tons ; and the population, 298,835. 
These have greatly increased since that period. The population in 1880, was 399,462 ; 
in 1887, it was 478,245 ; and in 1840, the census gives 501,796. 

Hajulowbll, August, 1841. 
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SKETCHES OP THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OP 

NEW ENGLAND, 

FROM 1620 TO 1820. 
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WILLIAM BRENTON. 

[Govornor of Rbodo UUod, io 1660, 1661, and from 1666 to 1669.] 

William Bbintoic ww a native of Hammersmith, Id Middlesex, England; came to 
this country in 16S8, and was admitted a freeman at Boston, 14th May, 1634. He 
brought with him a considerable estate; and, although young at this period, be was« In 

1685, chosen one of the three deputies of Boston to the general assembly of the colony. 
He was re-elected to the same post during the five following years. As showing the 
fashion of the times, and the estimation in which Mr. Brenton was held by the citizens, 
the fact may be mentioned, that at a meeting of the people of Boston, 80lh November, 

1686, be was placed upon a committee who were empowered ** to set pryses upon all 
cattell, commodities, victualls, and labourers and workmens wages,*' and an order was 
passed, ** that noe other pryses or rates should k>e given or taken.*' In August, 1636, 
we 6nd Mr. Brenton, among the principal citizens of Boston, Winthrop, ^llingbam. 
Vane, Leverett, and others, contributing to a fund for ** the maintenance of a free school- 
master," which laid the foundations of that noble system of free schools, which has been 
the glory of New England. 

The banishment of Roger Williams was followed by the exile of the venerable John 
Clarke, and his littie band of followers. Proceeding south, they were advised by Williams 
to settle at Aquetneck, (Rhode Island,) and be tendered his good offices with the great 
Narraghansett sachems to procure for them a deed of the island. On the 7th March, 
1638, ^r. Clarke and his associates, to the number of eighteen, formed their voluntary 
compact as a community of freemen, bound, not by chartered or conventional stipulations, 
but by moral and relig^ious principles, on the basis of freedom in the worship of God. On 
the 24th March following, through the influence of Roger Williams and Sir Harry Vane, a 
deed of Aquetneck and other islands in the Narraghansett bay, was procored from the 
great sachems Canonicus and Miantonimo. Mr. Clarke and his friends immediately 
commenced their settlement at Pocassett, (Portsmouth,) and In the following yeer the 
fo^indatkms of the beautiful town of Newport were laid. 

Mr. Brenton, who had resided for a time at Taunton, although not one of the original 
founders of the new settiement, soon followed his friend Clarke to Rhode Island. The 
littie community, adopting the patriarchal form of government, on the day of their 
voluntary association, choM a judge (William Coddington) ** to do justice and judgment, 
and preserve the public peace ; " and he continued sole judge over the little community 
until 2d January, 1639, when three elders were called bv the people to his assistance. 
One of these was William Brenton. He continued to discbarge the duties of this station 
until 12th March, 1640, when the style of the government was changed, the 6rst magis- 
trate having the title of governor, and the second, that of deputy governor. Mr. Brenton 
was chosen to this latter office during the several years following, until the first patent of 
Rhode Island was obtained, in 1644. In 1647, under powers derived from this patent, 
the general assembly of the province, as it was now called, adopted a code of laws, and 
established a new form of government for their administration. The civil power was 
vested in a President and four assistants,' who were to be chosen annually, and by a 
special commission they were also made judges of the court of trials. Mr. Brenton was 
repeatedly chosen one of the Assistants, and In 1660 and 1661, was elected President. 

In the body of laws now in operation In this flourishing littie cofony, the widest 
toleration and unrestricted freedom in all matters of conscience were distinctly proclaimed. 
It was ** ordered by the general court, that all men may walk as their own consciences 
persuade them, every one in the name of his God. And let the Saints of the Most High 
walk together in this Colony, without molestation, in the name of Jehovah, their God, 
forever and ever." 

In April, 1663, some difficulty as to the boundary between Connecticut and Rhode 
Island,having occurred between Winthrop and Clarke, the agentsof the respective colonies, 
the matter was referred to the umpirage of Brenton and others, who sdjusted the con- 
troversy. On the Sth July, 1663, Charles II. granted the existing Charter of Rhoda 

YOL. XIY. 37 
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Island ; in which Benedict Arnold, was named as first governor, and William Brenton, 
as the first deputy governor, under the royal patent. Mr. Brenton was annaally 
appointed to this office until 1666, when he was elected governor, and continued in that 
office under successive elections until 1669, when he retired firom the public service 
altogether. 

Governor Brenton was a large land proprietor, and in addition to the tracts which he 
owned on Rhode Island and Narraghansett, he purchased Metapoiset neck (in Swaosey, 
Ms.) of King Philip, with the further stipulation on the part of the sachem» ** that if ever 
the lands next adjacent unto this neck be sold, he [Brenton] should have the refusal on 
equal terms." Sometime before 1658, the large and beautiful tract of land lying on 
Merrimack river in New Hampshire, known as the ** Brenton farm," was mnted by the 

Smeral court of Massachusetts to Mr. Brenton ; but it is not known that be ever Ttaited 
at portion of the country. Brentoo's Point, on the extremity of Rhode Island, and near 
the site occupied by the government fortifications, was so named from its former pro- 
prietor. Governor Brenton was al»o one of the seven original purchasers of Pettequams- 
cut, (South Kingston,) in Rhode Island. He lived to a very advanced age, and died at 
Newport, in 1674. His children were, 1. Jahleel, who died 8th November, 1732, leaving 
no children. He was collector and surveyor of the customs in New England, under 
William and Mary ; the same who had the controversy with Sir William Phipps, in 1694» 
mentioned by Hutchinson. 2. William, who was one of the first settlers of Bristol, and 
is supposed to have died there. 8. Ebenezer, who settled at Swansey, had four cbildreD, 
and died in 1710. 4. Sarah, who married Joseph Elliott, of Guilford, Ct. 6. MehiUble, 
who married Joseph Brown, of Charlestown, Ms. 6. Abigail, who married Stephen 
Burton, of Bristol ; and 7. Elizabeth, who married John Pool, of Boston. 

Jahleel Brenton, son of William, and grandson of the governor, married first, Fraocee» 
eldest daughter of Governor Cranston. She died 2d February, 1740. His second wife 
was Mary, the widow of John Scott. She died in May, 1760. He had twenty-two 
children. His fourth son, Jahleel, bom 22d October, 1729, entered the British nary ia 
his youth, and having distinguished himself in service, rose to the rank of Admiral. He 
died In 1802. His son Jahleel, was also bred to the sea, rose to k>e an Admiral, and was 
knighted in 1810. Another son rose to the rank of captain in the British navy. It is 
believed that most of the family of Brenton, on the breaking out of the American Revo- 
lution, adhered to the royal cause, in whode service so many of the name have beem 
distinguished. 

JOHN BROOKS. 

[Govenior of MaMachuietts, from 1816 to 1883.] 

It has been the fortune of few public men to enjoy during their lives — and of 1111! 
fewer, perhaps, to deserve— those substantial proofs of a wide-spread popular regard, 
which were exhibited towards Governor Bbooks, of Massachusetts. His was a popu- 
larity, whose foundations were not built upon the sands of partisan strife, and which owed 
none of its growth and luxuriance to political combinations. A conspicuous actor in the 
great drama of the revolution, he came out of the contest with laurels ; and preserving a 
character unsullied, in the various civil stations to which he was afterwards advanced, 
and above all exhibiting to the world a patriotism which was large enough to embrace 
the good of all mankind, he was, during a long life, the favorite of the people of bis 
native State. 

John Brooks was bom at Medford, Massachusetts, in 1752. His father, Capt. Caleb 
Brooks, was a respectable farmer of that ancient town; and his great-grandfather, 
Ebenezer Brook:*, was the son of Caleb Brooks, of Concord, who was admitted a freeman 
in 1654, removed to Medford in 1672, and died 29th July, 1696. The early years of 
John Brooks were spent upon his fathei*^s farm, in the daily toil of a thrifty husbandman. 
He enjoyed no other opportunities of education, but those of the town schools, in which, 
however, he contrived to master sufficient of. the Latin, to enable him to enter upon the 
study of the medical profession. At the age of fourteen, he was placed as an apprentice 
by indentures for seven years, under the tuition of Dr. Simon Tuft*, of Medford, himself 
an accomplished scholar, di.ttinguished in his profession, and a most faithful teacher. 
Brooks was as diligent and persevering a scholar as his master could desire, and a recip- 
rocal esteem grew up between them, which lasted during the life of the latter. The 
skill and attention of Dr. Tufts, and the indefatigable attention of his pupil, supplied the 
deficiencies arising from the want of a liberal education. Brooks made rapid progress in 
medical science, and began to treasure up the fruits, so valuable to the practitioner, of a 
judicious practical observation. Here, as the amiable traits of his character were more 
fully developed, he became not only an agreeable inmate of the family, but the fieivorite 
of all the youth of the neighborhood. He early began to manifest that talent for military 
discipline, which was displayed at a subsequent period of life. In the boors of relaxation 
from study, he amused himself and companions with the exercise and drill of the soldier. 
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Tke boys eolleeted about Mm ; he formod them into compaaies, and trained and exercised 
them io all the duties of military disdpliiie. Many a time and oft, was the lawn in front 
of the preceptor's dwelling converted by these young warriors into a miniature training- 
field, on which were liisplayed *< the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.** 

While engaged at this school, young Brooks became acquainted with Benjamin 
Thompson, af^rwards Count Rumford, and a friendly correspondence was kept up 
between them until the death of the Count, in 1814. 

Having finished his studies. Dr. Brooks, in 1774, commenced the practice of his pro- 
fesskm, in the neighboring town of Reading. He had scarcely had time, however, to 
establish himself in bosiness, before the symptoms of the approaching storm of the revo- 
lution were seen ; and his was not the spirit to rest quiet, as the crisis approached. As 
the voice of resistance was heard echoing from village to village, the hearts of the gallant 
yonth of the country responded to the summons ; and preparations for the field superseded 
all the minor concerns of life. A company of minute-men was raised in town, and 
Brooks was chosen its commander. He was indefatigable in drilling and disciplining 
Aem, having first gained the requisite knowledge by observing the exercises and drill of 
the British soldiery in Boston. It was but a brief period before his country called for his 
services. 

On the day preceding the battle of Lexington, the alarm was spread, of the hostile 
intentions of the British. They bad taken the precaution to station sentinels along the 
rood, from Boston to Concord, with a view of intercepting aH communication with the 
country ; but the messengers despatched by Dr. Warren, eluded the vigilance of the 
enemy, and before the morning of the I9th April, the militia of the surrounding country 
was in arms. Brooks instantlv marched with such of his company as were prepared, and 
ordered the rest to foUow. They were delayed on the road by the orders of a superior 
officer ; but Brooks, then about twenty-two years of age, and the brave young men of 
bis company, pushed on towards Concord, and as they drew near to the town, tney met 
the whole force of the British returning. He immediately ordered his corps to place 
themselves behind the barns and fences, and fire continually on the enemy. They did 
great execution, and contributed niiich to produce that panic with which the proud, but 
bumbled Britisli troops returned to their quarters in Boston. 

The calm courage and miHlary skill displayed by young Brooks, on this occasion, 
remarkable in one who had never seen a battle, attracted the attention of those who had 
the direction of puUic affairs ; and be soon after received the commission of Major in the 
continenul army. He now entered on the duties of a toMier with ardor, and devoted 
all the powers of his mind to the profession of arms and the cause of his country. 

When the American troops were preparinp^ to fortify Bunker*s Hill, Major Brooks 
volunteered his services, and was active during the whole night of the 16th June, in 
throwing up intrenchments, reconnoitering the ground, and watching the movements of 
4he enemy. On the morning of the 17th, when it was perceived that the enemy were 
making preparations for an assault, he was defspatched by Cotonei Prescott as a confi- 
denfial officer to inform General Ward, then at Cambridge, of the movements, and to 
press him to send on reinforcements. Not a horse coukl be procured for this service, 
and he went on foot. This duty prevented iris being engaged in that glorious battle, 
which has Immortalized the heroes who were engaged in it, and consecrated the ground 
Io freedom and fame. 

The fine military deportment and gentlemanly manners of Major Brooks, had already 
secured to him the favor of his superiors, the respect and confidence of his equals. He 
had also made such acquisitions in military tactics, that he was consultcfd by superior 
officers on a system of discipline to be introduced into the army. He now applied him- 
self with renewed diligence to this important branch of duty, and soon acquired a high 
reputation as a disciplinarian. The corps he commanded were distingui^ed during the 
whole war, for the superiority of their discipline, evinced by their gallant conduct in 
battle, and by their regular movements in retreat. He wa« considered second only to the 
celebrated Baron Steut>en, in his knowledge of tactics. After the Baron joined the army, 
and was appointed Inspector General, Major Brooks was associated with him in the 
arduous duty of introducing into the army, a uniform system of exercise and manceuvres. 

At the battle of White Plains, in October, 177«, the regiment to which he belonged 
was the last to quit the field, and it retired under his command with the steadiness of 
veteran soldiers, and received the acknowledgments of Washington for its gallant conduct. 
In the following year, Major Brooks was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in 
the eighth MaaMchusetts regiineot, the command of which devolved on him in conse- 
quence of the illness of the Colonel. 

On the 8d August, 1777, the British Colonel, St. Leger, with a force of 1,600 men, 
invested Fort Schuyler, then garrisoned by about 600 troops from New York and Massa- 
chusetts, under the command of Col. Gansevort. Col. Brooks was dispatched with a 
command under General Arnold to attack the besiegers. Advancing towards the enemy, 
h» captured Major Butier, and found within the American lines one Cuyler, a proprietor 
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df a handfome estate in the vicioity, wbo, from ha^iiif been moch witb the enemj, bed 
been taken up as a spy. Colonel Brooks proposed that this man should be employed as a 
roessen^r to spread an alarm, in order to iitdoce the enemy to retreat from k»eiere Fort 
Schuyler. Qen. Arnold soon after arrived, and approving the scheme, it wo arraofed 
Hiat Cuyler should be liberated, and his estate secured to him, on the condition that he 
wouki return to the British camp, and make such exaggerated reports of General Arnold's 
force as to alarm and put the enemy to flight. The stratagem was successful. The 
Indians instantly determined to qtM the ground, and make their escape; nor was it in the 
power of St. Leger and his officers, with all their arts of persuasion, to prevent it. 
Finding himself thus suddenly deserted by 700 or 800 of these important auxiliaries, St. 
Leger decamped in the greatest hurry and confusion, and returned to Montreal, leaTing 
his tents, with a large portion of his artillery and stores, on the field. 

The great victory of Saratoga, and the capture of Burgoyne and his army, on the 7th 
October, 1777, may be attributed, in no small degree to the gallant conduct of Colcmel 
Brooks and his regiment. When the impetuous Arnold, who had attempted to force the 
intrenchments of the enemy at Stillwater, and being wounded, having his horse eboC 
under him, was borne from the field, and his men driven back — Col. Brooks, who wasna 
the left of Arnold's detachment, came up to the assault With fearless intrepidiiy, he 
led on his regiment, turning the right of the enemy ; stormed their intrenchments, enter- 
ing them at the head of liis men sword in hand, and put to rout the veteran German 
troops which defended then. Col. Brooks bravely malntaioing the ground he bad gained, 
the British troops immediately after fell back upon Saratoga, where the royal army 
surrendered to Gates. It was on the occaston of the brilliant action just mentkMied, that 
Cokmel Brooks wrote to a friend-^** We have met the British and Hessians, and have 
beat them ; and, not content with this victory, we have assaulted their intrenchments, 
tnd carried them." 

In the memorable battle of Monmouth, Col. Brooks was the acting Adiutant General, 
and on this as on all other occasions was distinguished for his coolness and bravery. 

Again, in that still more fearful crisis, in March, 1783, at Newburgh, where a conspir- 
acy of some of the officers, excited by the publicatkxi of inflammatory anonymous letters, 
had well nigh disgraced the American army, and ruined the hopes of the ooontry, the 
patriotism and foresight of Colonel Brooks was manifested. On this occaskm, the 
ComnMnder-in-Chief, to whom this was the most trying period of his life, rode up to 
Brooks, with the view of ascertaining how the officers stood afiected ; and expressed the 
wish that he would keep his officers wiihin their quarters, to prevent their attendance on 
the insurgent meeting. Brooks replied, ** Sir, I have anticipated your wishes, and mv 
orders are given." Washington, with tears in his eyes, took him by the hand, and said, 
** Colonel Brooks, this Is just what I expected of you." He was one of the committee 
who afterwards brought forward the resolutions of the officers, expressing their abhorrence 
of this vile pk>t ; and by a memorandum inserted in a volume cif Washington's letters to 
Governor Trumbull, in possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, it appears that 
Colonel Brooks wrote the address presented by the officers to General Washhigton, on 
the 5th June, 1788. Washington did not forget these and other services of Col. Brooks; 
and afterwards, when, as President of the United States, he visited Massachusetts, in 
1789, he appeared solicitous to show him, that he cherished for him a strong personal 
regard. When leaving Boston for Salem, lest he might miss a future opportunity, he 
changed his route by way of General Brooks's residence, in order that he might take leave 
of his friend and compatriot in arms. 

In 1791, General Brooks was appointed Marahalof the District of Massachusetts, which 
office he held until December, 1796, when he was appointed Inspector of the Customs. 
In April, 1792, he was appointed Brigadier General, and in 1800, a Major General in the 
army of the United States ; but believing that the exigencies of the counUry were not of 
a character to require of him a second sacrifice of domestic comforts, he declined the 
appointments. 

From the army, at the close of the revolutionary struggle. Colonel Brooks had returned 
to private life, free from the vices incident to the camp, and rich in honors and the esteem 
of his countrymen : but without property, or the means of provMing for his family, except 
by resuming his professkm. His early friend and teacher, Dr. Tufts, who had become 
Infirm and advanced in years, relinquished his practice into the bands of his favorite 
pupil. Dr. Brooks accordingly resumed the practice of physic under the mort flattering 
auspices in his native town. His practice soon became extensive and lucrative. As a 
physician, he radced in the first class of practitkmers. His mind was well ftirnished 
with scientific and practical knowledge. He was accurate in his investigations, and clear 
in his dedectfons. He was watchful and prudent, rather than bold. His manners were 
dignified and t>enign ; and his kind offices were peculiarly acceptable, from the feMcitoua 
manner in which lie performed them. 

Notwithstanding he was enjoying an extensive practice, we have seen that he still 
teak a decf interest in public affiUia. He was called to various civil and military slatioM 
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In the Stite as well at the natkm. For mray ytara, be was Major Oetttral df Che nulilie 
of Middlesex county, and made bb divbion, in its spirit and discipline, a model for the 
militia of the Sute. During the insurrection of 1786, bb division was very efficient in 
their protection of the courts of law, and support of government. At this period. General 
Brooks was a member of the Legislature, and gave a warm support to the energetic 
measures of Governor Bowdoin, in defence of the Commonwealth. He was also a 
member of the convention for the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and was one of its 
most sealous advocates. As delegate, representative, senator, and counsellor of state, 
offices which he held successively, General Btx>oks sustained the exalted character which 
be bad acquired under the eye of Washington. During the crisis of the war of 1812, bo 
was appointed Adjutant General of Massachusetts, and discharged the arduous duties of 
that office, with a prudence and discretion, amid the most trying circumstances, that won 
the respect and gratitude of the people. 

On the retirement of Governor Strong, in 1816, General Brooks was selected as the 
eandidate to succeed him, and was chosen by an almost overwhelming suffrage. His 
very name acted as a talisman to disarm party spirit of its virulence, and thousands of 
citizens, who differed on other subjects, united in their support of General Brooks. For 
fix 3rears in succession, he was re-elected to that high and responsible office, presiding 
with preat dignity and faithfulness, and to the universal acceptance of the people, over 
the a&irs of the Commonwealth. In 1828, he declined a re-election, and retired to 
private life.-->Hi8 death took place on the Ist March, 1826, when he was nearly 78 years 
of age. In the latter years of hU life, be connected himself with the church in Medford, 
under the pastoral charge of Dr. Osgood. In private life, he was greatly esteemed, and 
the people of his own town were wont to confide to him their difierences and disputes ; 
and so judicious were his counieeb, that it was remarked by an eminent lawyer of Medford, 
that be bad no professional business, as Governor Brooks bad the rare faculty of making 
people adjust their differences without going to law. 

Governor Brooks was a dbtingolshed member, and President of the Massacbosetts 
Medical Society ; a member of the Cincinnati, and of various learned and literary and 
benevolent associatkms. He bequeathed bb valuable medical library to the society of 
which he was president 

The wife of Governor Brooks died in early life. He had one daughter, Lucy, who 
married Rev. George Oakley Stewart, of Quebec, afterwards of Kingston, U. C. where 
•he died in December, 1814. His sons were Alexander Scammel, and John, both of 
whom devoted themselves to the service of their country. The former b a colonel of 
artillery in the U. S. army, and inherits the paternal estate in Medford. The latter, 
beautiful and accomplbhed, was a lieutenant in the navy, and died in the hour of victory, 
heroically fighting for his country, on board Perry's flag-ship, the Lawrence, Sept 10, 
1818, in the battle of Lake Erie. 

HENRY BULL. 

[OoTernor of Rhods If Isnd, in 1685, and 1489.] 

Henrt Bull, a native of South Wales, was born in 1609, and removed to New 
England, among the early colonists, in 1636. He settled at Boston, where he was admitted 
a freeman in 1687. This was a period, when the Wheelwright controversy was at its 
height, and the little commonwealth of the Puritans was almost rent asunder by religious 
dissensions. Mr. Bull, with many of the settlers who bad recently arrived, joined the 
larty of those who were advocates of the most liberal tolerance in matters of religious 
faith. He became a constant attendant upon the ministrations of Wheelwright, and an 
admirer of the eloquent and enthusiastic Anne Hutchinson. When the general court of 
Massachusetts published its anathema against the heiesies of Wheelwright, in 16S7, 
Mr. Bull was one of those who subscribed the petition in his favor ; and his name was 
consequently included in the famous order of the court for disarming fifty-eight of the 
citizens of Boston, on the charge of promoting sedition. Indignant at this act of intole- 
rance on the part of the Puritans, who bad themselves fled from persecution in the father* 
land, Mr. Bull resolved to seek an asylum elsewhere, and joined the little company of 
Dr. John Clarke, who purchased Rhode Island of the Narraghansetts. He was one of 
the eighteen whose names appear in the voluntary compact of government subscribed by 
the purchasers of Aquetneck. Early in the spring of 1638, Mr. Bull erected a dwelling* 
bouse at Pocassett, where he remained until April of the following year, when he entered 
into a written agreement with eight other citizens, ** to propagate a plantation in the 
midst of the isUnd, or elsewhere." They formed their plantation at the aoutherly end of 
the island, and on the 16th May, 1689, it was named Newport Providence smiled upon 
the infant settlement, and it grew apace. 

Mr. Bull took an active part in all the early proceedings of the little colony, and 
nltbough a man of unambitious spirit, during the forty years that succeeded, he sustained, 
mt diflerent times, various retponiible offices. In 1672, bo was eboeen deputy governor. 
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In 1685, he was elected goveraor of the coloay, much •gafntt his own ioclhiatfon, which 
he had repeatedly declared to be for the quiet aod repoae of private life. For theao 
reaaons, and on account of his advancing age, in the following year he declined a re- 
election, with the view of retiring from public employments altogether. 

After the deposition of Governor Andros, by the people of Massachusetts, the freemeD 
of Rhode Island, assembling at Newport, on the first of May, 1689, determined to follow 
the example of the sister colony, and to resume their former charter and govemmeDty 
abrogated by Andros. Thev accordingly proceeded to the choice of their usual public 
officers ; and as the choice of the people was made known, one after another declined the 
honors of office, few being found who were bold enough to accept their appointments, 
and encounter the hazards then supposed to be involved, together with the personal 
consequences which might result from a failure of the enterprise. It was a long time 
before the government could be organized. The hearts of the honest Quakers quailed at 
the thoughts of a revolutton, which their proceedings in fact contemplated, and from 
which they perceived it was now too late to recede. The office of governor was tendered 
to one and another of the principal citizens, and declined. No one could be found, who 
bad sufficient nerve to accept the post of danger and responsibility, until the name of the 
venerable Governor Bull, then four-score years of age, was mentioned. He was applied 
to, and at once accepted the station, serving until the next election, about six months. 
He was then again elected, but declined any further service. The danger, he remarked, 
which had deterred others from serving the cofony had passed, and younger men could 
DOW be found who would be willing to accept the office. 

Governor Bull died at Newport, in 1698, at the age of 84. His remains were interred 
in the Coddington burial place, where a plain, unostentatbus slab points out to the 
passing traveller the spot where repose the ashes of this bold and fearless patriot. Hia 
nouse, built of stone, was recently stsnding in Newport, and the patrimonial estate is 
still in possession of a lineal descendant of the governor. 

Governor Bull was twice married. His first wife, Elizabeth, died in 1666. His 
•econd was Anne, widow of Governor Easton ; she died in 1707. He had four children, 
two aons and two daughters. His elder brother, Thomas Bull, was an officer in the 
Pequot war of 1637, and afterwards commanded the militia of Hartford and Saybrook, 
and became somewhat distinguished in the Connecticut cofony for his successful re^stance 
of the invasion of Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New York, in 1675.* 

Governor Bull was a member of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, as were most of 
the governors and other magistrates of Rhode Island, for nearly a century following 1660. 
He outlived all the other seventeen original associated settlers of Rhode Island. 

WILLIAM BURNET. 

[Govsnior of New York and Naw Jarwy, from 1790 to 1798 : and of MaMachoseita and Now Hampahire, 

In 1798 and 1799.] 

William Burnet, F. R. S., was the eldest son of Gilbert Burnet, the celebrated 
Bishop of Salisbury. He was born at the Hague, in March, 1688, and named William, 
after the Prince of Orange, who stood god-father at his baptism. He entered Trinity 
college, in Cambridge, as a gentleman commoner, in 1702, and was educated to the pro- 
fession of the law. After having completed hU education, he travelled on the continent 
of Europe, and on bis return in 1709, published an ** Account of the Icy Mountains of 
Switzeriand." 

At the time of the appointment of Mr. Burnet to the government of New York, he 
held the office of comptroller-general of Accounts of the Customs of England. This 
office was worth some £1,200 per annum ; but having become involved in the memorable 

* The charter of Connecticut wti of prior date to the patent of the Duke of York ; but no looner had 
that prince, under the title of James II., occended the throne, than Sir BUinund Andros, ffovernor of New 
York, claimed Jurisdiction over all that portion of tite Connecticut colony lyinr west of (>>nnectieut river, 
and threatened an invasion. The jrovemment of Connecticut resisted the elaiin, and tent troops to New 
London and Saybrook. Just as they arrived at the latter place, the hostile expedition hove in sicht, 
beaded by Andros in person. The legtslature of the colony, then in session, sent a ineosage to Capt. Bull, 
eomroancling their forces at Saybrook, to propose a reference of the dispute to commissioners. Andros 
requested permission to land under the guns of the fort, when he would consider their proposition. On 
landing, with his retinue, be rejected the proposals of Capt. Bull, and forthwith commanded, in bit 
Blaje«ty*s name, that the Duke's patent, and his own commission, should be read. Capt. Bull, also in 
his Majesty's name, commanded Andros to fortiear the reading. The governor, flushed with anger, »m- 
phatieaily commanded his socrotary to proceed ; when Bull, who possessed the framo of a Hercules, and 
tlie voice of a Stentor, forbade him, in a tone and manner that instantly overawed the haughty governor. 
The captain, then moderating his voice, good-humored ly reminded Andros that he had in charm a n w a s s g a 
to deliver hia Excellency from the general oourt of Connecticut. Andros, somewhat cooled in his im- 



petuosity, and discovering that he had a bold and resolute man to deal with, after looking bim sternly In 
the face for a few minutes, askod, " What^s your name f" The captain replied, ** Mj name is Bull, sir.** 
"Bull?" exohiimed the governor,* " --,...... 

affNts, Aadfos ssMiroad cfaat-iallsn t 



** Bull ?" exohiimed the governor, ** It is a pity your boms were not tipped with silver.** Foiled in his 
~ ' ' ' " I to Naw York, and was ooi kng after reoalJad by the king. 
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8oiitb*Seft fpectilatioiM, which mined ao roiny fortanet at that day, Mr. Burnet desired a 
change, in the expectation of retrieving his fortune in a new sphere ; and, by consent of 
government, arranged an exchanse oT offices with Governor Hunter, of New York, who 
Jefl that province on the last of July, 1719, and had spent the year following in England. 
Gov. Burnet's commission was dated 19lh May, 1720, and included the provinces ol New 
York and New Jeniey. He arrived at New York on the 17th of September, published 
hb commission on the 29th, and took upon himtfeif the government. Having acquir^ • 
full and accurate knowledge of the condition of public affairs in this province, by repeated 
Interviews with Governor Hunter, and being withal a man of enlarged and capacious 
views. Gov. Burnet commenced his administration with vigorous measures, designed to 
ensure the future safety of the province, and the ascendency of British power in the 
colonies ; for which he' foresaw that there would be sooner or later a struggle between 
the two great powers, which had got foothold upon the continent. He saw through the 
covert designs of the French, and the means they were adopting to unite the Indians, 
from the St Lawrence to the MissiMippi, against the English ; and adopted counteracting 
and defensive measures. In his first speech to tlie legislature, on the 18th October, he 
expressed his views with great freedom, and endeavored to arouse the apprehensions of 
the members. He recommended, as one of the first steps, the prohibition of all sales to 
the French, of articles suited to the Indian trade. This was a wise measure of precau- 
tion ; for it was by meana of the goods procured at Albany and New York, that the 
French were enabled to tamper with the Indians, and incite them against the English. 
Gov. Burnet saw that supplying the Indians directly with the articles they wanted, 
would annihilate the influence of the Canadians over the Indians. The traders and fac- 
tors raised a great clamor ; the Governor was bitterly assailed ; and efforts were made to 
repeal the obnoxious measure, but without effect — the Governor being resolved not to 
be diverted from the course which he clearly saw to be dictated by the soundest pru- 
dence and regard for the public safety. 

The design was entertained by the French to establish a chain of posts from Canada 
to Louisiana, for the purpose of circumscribing and confining the limits of the English 
colonies to narrow strips of territory along the sea- coast. To frustrate this scheme. Gov. 
Burnet determined to obtain command of Lake Ontario, and in 1722, established a trad- 
ing house at Oswego, in the country of the Senecas. Trusty persons were also appointed 
to reside among the Onondagas, then possessing the centre of the territory of the Five 
Nations, for the purpose of carrying on the direct trade with the natives. 

During the year 1722, a congress was held at Albany, attended bv the governors of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, at which the ancient friendship with the Indians 
was renewed. Here Gov. Burnet, with politic foresight, prevailed upon them to send • 
message to the Eastern Indians, threatening them with war, unless they concluded a 
peace with the English colonies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, then greatly 
harassed by their incursions. 

Governor Burnet met the asfembly of New Jersey soon after his arrival ; and after • 
brief session dissolved that body, and ordered a new election. His policy here seems to 
have been different from that adopted in New York, where he continued the assembly, 
which he found existing on his arrival, until the peop\e fearful that their rcpre$entativ€$ 
might be corrupted by executive power, clamorously demanded a dissolution. In his 
addre^ to the new assembly in New Jersey, Gov. Burnet, after recommending the King's 
service to their earnest consideration, and such ample support of the government as 
would comport with the honor of his Mtijesty, says, ** 1 must recommend you not to think 
of me ** — a course very different from that which he afterwards adopted in Massachusetts, 
on the subject of his salary. The legislature of New Jersey voted him a salary of £500, 
which was very acceptable ; and a good degree of harmony subsisted during the wliole 
of his administration. 

During the administration of Gov. Burnet, a bill was submitted to the assembly in New 
Jersey, bearing the title of ** ^n act against denying the Divinity of our Samoiur Je$u$ 
Christy the doctrine of the blessed Trinity , the truth of the Holy Scriptures, and 
spreading atheistical books.** It was said to have been favored by the Governor, but I 
find no evidence of this fact ; on the contrary, the known opinions of the governor were 
more likely to induce an opposite course of conduct. The bill was not adopted. 

Governor Burnet was a well read scholar, a man of sense and of good breeding, and 
possessed a sprightly, social disposition, which his love of study restrained from excess. 
He cultivated successfullv the arts of popularity. Without affectatkm of pomp, he mingled 
freely with the respectable families in his government, and became much admired for his 
courtly and agreeable manners. In public matters, he consulted freely the best men of 
the province, and gave all the weight to their opinions which they deserved. Gov. 
Burnet delighted in the society of literary men. Dr. Johnson, president of King's (now 
Columbia) College, was among the number of his friends and favorites. But this intima- 
cy (says the biographer of Johnson) at length brought the latter into some perplexity of 
mind. *< The Governor, whose eccentrical genius was Dot to be confined within the 
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limits of orthodoxy, bad greedily imbibed, tnd made himself master of the principles of 
Dr. Clarke, relating to the Holy Trinity, and of Bishop Hoadly, relatinr to eeclestaati- 
cal authority ; and be was zealous and alert in his attempts to proselyte fits friends to his 
own way of thinking. He flattered himtelf with the expectation of siicceedinj^ with Mr. 
JohuMMi, In particular ; as he Icnew him to be no dogmatist, but inquisitive, and, from an 
impartial love of truth, willing to read and examine any thing that was offered him. Ac- 
cordingly he assailed him with all his strength and dexteritf, and furnished him with the 
best books that had been written by Clarke, Whiston, Hoadly, Jackson, Sykes, and 
others on that side of the question, both in the Trinitarian and Bani^orian controversy. 
Mr. Johnson, who read the^e authors willingly, could not but admire them as writers, but 
was much shocked with observing their artifices and subtilties. Yet, had it not been for 
his habitual principle and resolution to act Impartially, and to examine things with the 
greatest care and exactness on both sides, he would have been in no small danger (and 
indeed for some time he was actually in danger) of being borne down by the weight of 
their reasonings, or, at least, deluded by the plausible appearance of their arguments."* 

Governor Burnet cultivated the friendship of the Indians by presents, treaties, and 
complimentary attentions, and succeeded in making a strong impression upon their chie&. 
The French, beaded by the Chevalier de Joncaire, whose jealoiijiy these proceedings on 
the part of Great Britain did not fall to awaken, promptly endeavored to counteract his 
measures. Through their interest with the Onondagas, they obtained permission to tniitd 
• fort at Niagara, and erect a store-house ; but as soon as this l>eeame known to the rest 

* LHUrfrvm Ow, Bmrmt U tif Rw, Mr, JohiuMu 

New roRK, Axtg. 14, 1797. 

Rsr. Srm,— It It so rtr« a thing in thii country to find one that retdt books with care and impartiality, 
that yoa need no apology for l>orrowing. but yon give me a pleatoro ia doing it I hate to have tbem lie 
idle upon a thelf ; but when I lend them to auch readera, I reckon they bring me in good intereat. 

There ia no need, In reading a cootroveriy, to bo of one tide of the queatiuo ; it ia rather better to be of 
neither ; and, in pointa which are not capable of demonstraiiuo, porhapa thoao who oever entirely deter- 
mine, but ttiil are in aome luapense, act moat rationally. 

Candor and temper are aalBcient booda of unity without aameneea of opinion. 

The thing that alwaya hung moat in my mind out of Dr. Clarke'a book, waa, that there waa but three 
poaaible opiniona upon the aubject. and that whoever haa any opinion 6xed. haa one of the three, and that 
all other opiniona are mere anif-delution, and mere nothing, however plausibly dissuiaeil. 

Aa to the atyle and decency of writing, which you commend in the Doctor, it ia certainly very taking, 
and it ia commonly the lot of the moat unpopular to write ao: whereaa thoae who are backed by numbere 
are apt to awagger. 1 remember my father waa called a Soclniaji, beeauae in one of hia hooka, he coaa- 
mends the serious, modest way of controveray. But this is no proof of people's being right ; and, accord- 
ingly I remember an able nnemher of the Houae of Commons, apeaking of a very rising young oiember, 
aatd, what a pity he had not been of the aide of the minority, for then he woukl have bad a eomplela finbh- 
io£, but as he waa on the winning side, it waa a great chance but he would be apoiled. So much a better 
echuol ia adversity than prosperity in every stage and profeasion of life. Aa to the three opioiooa, I 
take the fashionable one to bo SabelHanism, aa I have often found by conversation, of which Socinianiam 
ought to be a consequenoe. though seldom drawn, and therefore not rairly chargeable ;-— the muat uneom- 
Boa one, Trilheiam, which people areofleoer driven to by dispute than that they ehooeeit; — and tbe 
noat obvioua one, that of trn inequality, which would be more universal, if it did not seem to lead to 
Polytbeiam ; though not so much aa Tritbeiam doea. I send the books, and am, air. 

Tour most humble servant, 

W. BURNET. 

LttUr /¥om the Rev, Mr, Joknwn to Chv, Burnet, 

Mat it PLaasa Toua Excxllbnct,— Dr. Clarke's writings are so very agreeable and iostroctive that 
T cannot preaently be disengaged from them, when I have once got them uMer my eye ; however, f now 
at laat return thoae of them which I had laat, with my humble thanka for them and thoee kind linea 
which aceompanied them from your £icelleney, full of very wiae and true observatione. 

But aa to the last ofthem, relating to the three opinions; if Sabelliaoiam do indeed neceaaarily include 
and infer Socinianiam ; and if, at the aame time, the common orthodoxy were not really different from Sa- 
bellianiaro. provided there were hot three possible opinions on this subject, I should readily enough aub- 
•eribe to tnat of the inequality; for I cannot conceive how a great many texta of Scripture can be fairly 
accounted for upon the oocioian hypothesis ; and aa for Tritbeiam, that m demonstrably and utterly incoo- 
atstent with reason oa well as Scripture. But that of the inequality, though reaaonable and intelligent 
enough, and very well accounting for moat texts of Scripture relating to this subject ; yet there are some 
texta which f wiah f could, hut cannot, find leeonciloabie to it without too great a violence done to them, 
and too great a deviation from tlie moat obvioua aenae and meaning of them. It aeenn to me, therefore, 
there muat be a fourth hypotheais poaaible, though it may not bo comprehenaible or explicable ; and yet, 
BO fhr as it is discovered to us it ia intelligible, and, beeauae it ia divinely revealed, muat be credible. Bat 
I shall gladly embrace any further light on this subject. 

if your Bxoellenoy remove* to Boston, as the people there will, no doubt, think themselvea very happy, 
M I ahall be very glad in particular that you remove no furtlter from oa, and that it will yet remain prac- 
ticable for me to enjoy the advantages of that condescending goodness you have hitherto expreaaed towarda 
me. And, therefore, if I may yet presume, f shall be very much obliged to your Exoellency, if you will 
■ ■ ........... - . ^j. p 



E'eese to lend me any other good book, and particularly an Italian grammar, after the manner of Boyer, 
r the French, for 1 have a eurioaity to kwR into the nature of that langaage. 1 am, 

" " '' ~* your Excellency. 

X our muat humble, fice. 



May it please your Excellency, 



& J. 
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of the Inditn confederacy, they denoanced the transaction at unauthorized, and tent 
deputies to the French, commanding them to discontinue their operations. They pro- 
ceeded, however, to the completion of their fort. Gov. Burnet, iu the mean time, exert- 
ed himwif with great diligence to defeat tlie intrigues of the French, and to arouse the 
British Government and the Six Nations to a resohite opposition to tlie encroachments of 
France. At his own private expense, he built a fort and trading-house at Oswego, in 
defiance of the menaces of the Governor of Canada, and the discouragements interposed 
by the legislature, who now began to be influenced by the clamora of those who were 
interested in the interdicted French and Indian trade. 

But however zealously Gov. Burnet had exerted himself for the welfare of the colony, 
be was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his well-timed measures. The party whose 
Interests were affected — the principal merchants and men of wealth — had gradually in- 
creased in their numbere and influence, until the assembly became almost unanimously 
opposed to the Governor. His interference in 1724, in a dispute which had arisen in thie 
French church, and a auarrel with Mr. De Lancey, one of the richest men in the pro- 
Tince, operated against him. The decrees which he had made in the Court of Chancery, 
then recently instituted, and which took a range before unknown in the colony, also, 

Sive great dissatisfaction. The controveray became warm and somewhat personal ; and 
e assembly at last, on the 25th November, 1727, passed a vote protesting against the 
Court of Chancery, <* as assumed to be set up here,*' as the ** greatest grievance the 

{>rovince ever felt,** and resolved that it was unwarrantable and oppressive, and that 
aws should be passed declaring the proceedings and decrees of said Court void. The 
Oovemor no sooner heard of these proceedings, than he summoned the membera belbre 
him, and dissolved the assembly. 

The accession of George Second, In 1727, gave the enemies of Burnet new hopes of 
success. Through the intrigues of some London merchants, and the interest of Cok>nel 
John Montgomery, Gov. Burnet was removed in the spring of 1728, and his place given 
to Montgomery. This gentleman, who in point of talent was much inferior to Burnet, 
had been groom of the bed-chamber to the new monareh, while he was Prince of Walet, 
a station be was much better suited to fill than the chair of a royal province. 

Governor Burnet was now (March 7, 1728,) invested with the f^>vernment of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, as the successor of Shute ; but the change was a sore dis- 
appointment to him, and visibly affected his spirits. He had become greatly attached 
to New York, and had married there. He bad conducted himseIC with so much gener- 
osity and disinterestedness in New York and New Jersey, that he had In no degree 
improved his pecuniary circumstances, and could carry nothing thence with him to New 
England but his library, which he brought out with him from Britain. The hopes which, 
on taking office here, ho had entertained of repairing his estate, were now dissipated ; 
and to add to bis alarms, he was exchanging a government of comparative quiet, lor one 
which had been distinguished for its contentions. 

Governor Montgomery arrived at New York, on the 15th of April, 1728, and on the 
20th assumed the government of that province and New Jersey. By the same arrival 
came dispatches for Gov. Burnet, inclosing his commission for New England. He did 
not leave however, until the July following, arriving at Boston on the IStn. The pcopte 
of Massachusetts, to whom the name of Burnet was a pledge of civil and religious lil>erty, 
bailed the new appointment with joy ; and a cavalcade was formed of the principal in- 
habitants of the province, joined also by the Lieutenant Governor, and several of the 
counsellors of New Hampshire, who repaired to Bristol, and from thence escorted the 
Oovemor to Boston. And such a multitude of carriages and horsemen thronged to meet 
his approach, that he entered the city with a more numerous attendance and more splen- 
did cavalcade than ever before or since graced the arrival of a British Governor. * On 
the 24lh of July, he made his firet address to the assembly — and, like Lord Bellnmont, he 
alluded (o the splendor and pomp of his reception, as an argument in proof of their ahilitv 
honorably to support bis Majesty's government in the province. The woret feara which 
Gov. Burnet had entertained of an unquiet administration in Massachusetts, were s6on 
to be realized. He had received positive instructions from the crown, to insist on the 
establishment of a permanent salary in t>oth his provinces ; and although during his ad- 
ministration in New York and New Jeraey, he had exhibited an indifference to a matter 
thus affecting his peraonal interests, he seems to have made it bis earliest and most eager 
concern In Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Governor Burnet attended the session of the Council and Assembly of New Hamp- 
shire, which was held In April and May, 1729, after which he visited New Hampshire 
but once— on the 7th of September, 17^. He was well received in that province. The 



* Soon atlar arririnf at Ronton, Gov. Burnet wu waitod opon hj tho oorporation ni kf arvard Colleft. 
in form. ** to salute him, and a*l( hi* tmilen upon thecoliop.** On the 91st August following. I»e ylsitad 
B. and was receivod in state. Uewasaddi 
Um saiM loofoa. 

TOL. XIT. 38 



the college, and was receivod in state. He was addressed 07 a senior bachelor ni latin, to wbieh he 
pOBded in the same loofoe. 
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aifembly, tbitHigfa the infloeDce of Lteatenaot-GoTenior Wentwortb, wer* indaced to 
grant an annual salary of i^200 sterling for three years, which answered the expectations 
of the Governor. But the Massachusetts Assembly* although they readily voteid a salary 
of £1,400, beside handsome presents for travelling expenses, refused to enact the requir- 
ed ordinances for a fixed and permanent salary. It was in vain that he reminded them 
of the wishes of Parliament, and the commands of the King in this behalf, or appealed 
to them on the necessity of making the office of Governor independent of the restraint of 
an annual and uncertain allowance. They contended that their charter gave them the 
control of all appropriations of money, and that an honorable support would always be 
afliMtied to a worthy chief magistrate, without rendering him independent of the people* 
whose interest he was bound to support Burnet, replieid by reminding them reproach- 
folly of the manner in which they had dealt with Shute ; and, apparently losing the 
command of his feelings in the heat of the controversy, he threatened that Parliament 
would allocate a fixed salary upon the province, ** and perhaps do something else b»- 
•ides,'* — a vague menace, which, addressed to the sturdy independents of New England* 
excited only Uieir jealousy and indignation. They remained firm in their opposition to 
the demands of the Governor — and he as inflexibly refused to accept the sums wbicb 
they voted, declaring that he was not at liberty to accept any thing but a fixed salary. 
He refused to prorogue the assembly, as requested, unless they would comply with W§ 
demands. Some time after he adjourned the session from Boston to SaUm, jocosely ob- 
•erving that the name was propitious to harmony, and that he would next try the efiect 
of a session at Concord, But this unseasonable levity, in an afi&ir of great public inter- 
est, was not more efifectual than his arguments and menaces had been ; and the assem- 
bly, in their several migrations, evinced a spirit not to be changed by change of place. 
The Governor having held several sessions at Salem, without success, adjourned the 
General Court to meet at Cambridge on the 21st of August This widened the breach. 
The assembly grew warmer in their votes and messages, and complained against the 
attempt of the Governor to dragoon them into compliance* by driving them from one part 
of the province to another. In this stage of the controversy, it was remarked that the 
spirits of the Governor were depressed ; and his friends attributed it to the diflerence 
which seemed to be irreconcilable between him and the Assembly. A few days after, 
he fell sick of a fever, occasioned by the oversetting of his carriage upon the Cambridge 
causeway, when the tide was high, which terminated his life on the 7th of September, 
1729. The sudden and unexpected intelligence of the Governor's death, put an instant 
end to all the resentments which had been roused against him — so great a tamer of hu- 
man enmity sometimes is Death. It was universally admitted, that he had displayed 
an honorable, disinterested and generous disposition, in every branch of his short adminis- 
tration, excepting the one unhappy difference about the salary, in which, by his rigid 
adherence to the royal instructions, he had encountered an opposition which probably 
preyed upon his health, and hastened his death. His remains were committed to the 
grave with the respectful solemnity of a public funeral, creditable alike to the fiselinga of 
the Assembly which ordered it, and to the merit of the individual who inspired it 

Governor Burnet was a man of superior talents. The fault of his character seems 
to have been a precipitancy of decision which sometimes led him into error* He would 
sometimes say of himself, ** I act first, and think afterwards." Thoujg;h opposed to the 
pomp and parade of authority, he was a stickler for prerogative — and it was this which 
gave rise to the opposition he met with in New York and Massachusetts. His library 
was the most extensive and valuable private collection at that time in the country. H& 
conversation was agreeable, and the ease and dignity of his deportment gave hun pre- 
cedence wherever he went He was generally surrounded by men of learning, wit, and 
leisure. Although the son of a bishop, he seems not to have been exclusively attached 
to the established church, and was not remarkable for his punctilious observance of the 
Sabbath. Hutchinson remarks that it would have been better for him to have confbrmed 
more to the feelings and prejudices of the people whom he was called to govern. There 
was a vein of levity in his conversation at times, which disconcerted and grieved the 
more staid and rigid of his friends, and which did not become his station. Being invited 
to dine with an old charter senator, who retained the custom of saying grace sitting, the 
grave gentleman desired to know which would be most agreeable to his Excellency* 
that grace should be said standing or aitting; the Governoi replied, '* standing or sittinf— 
any way, or no way— just as you please.*' While on his way from New York to Boston* 
he complained to Colonel Tailer, one of the committee who had been sent to meet him* 
of the long graces which were said by the clergymen on the road. Tailer facetiously re* 
plied, ** The graces will increase in length till you come to Boston ; after that they will 
shorten till you come to your government of New Hampshire, where your Excellency 
will find no grace at all.** 

Hutchinson, speaking of the character of Burnet, sajrs he had no talent at dissimula- 
tion, and did not appear better than he really was. He sometimes wore a cloth coat 
lined with velvet, and this was remarked by some to be expressive of his character. He 
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was tolennt to others In matters of reHsious faith, being himself attached to no parifcolar 
modes or forms of worship ; and by his last will, he ordered bis body to be *' buried in tb« 
fuareti burial ground." 

Governor Burnet married, some time after bis arrival in the country, a daughter of 
Mr. Van Home, a wealthy merchant of New York. She died on the 14th of December, 
1727. Gov. Burnet left two sons, and a daughter. William, the elder son, graduated at 
Harvard College In 1741, and died within a few years after. 

Governor Burnet seems to have been a better scholar, a better man, and to have left t 
better reputation, than either of the other sons of the learned Bishop. Thomas, tfaM 
•on of the prelate, was a wild, disorderly vouth. While a student at the Temple, he be* 
longed to the association called the «* Mohocks "—a gang of desperadoes, who after 
Mnkiug themselves up to the sticking point of courage, would sally forth into the streets 
at night and attack evei^ one they met Swift was terri6ed, and actually feared being 
murdered by them. After leaving the Temple, Burnet was made consul at Lisbon, 
where he quarrelled with the ambassador, and was recalled. He then renewed the study 
of his professton — became a King's sergeant — and subsequently a Justice of the Common 
Pleas. Justice Burnet's dissipated habits were a source of great uneasiness to bis lather, 
who one day perceiving him in an unosallv melancholy mood, asked him what he wai 
tbinkhig of ? '* A greater work than your Lordship's History of the Reformation,- ' said, 
be. «* And what is that, Tom ?" asked the Bishop. ** My ototi reformation, my lord,** 
•aid the young nke. «• I shall be heartily glad to see it," said the Bishop, •• but ahnost 
despair of It." Justice Burnet wrote seme clever political tracts, and a travestie of the 
first book of Homer, for which latter performance Pope honored him with a pUce in the 
Dundad. 



THE STUDY OP THEOLOGY AS A PART OP LITERATURE. 

Thb following article is transferred to the pages el the Quarterly Register from aM 
able Address, delivered in October last, by die Rev. Lb Rot J. Halsit, M. A., before 
the Akimni of the University of Nashville, on the Study of Theok>gy as a part of Science, 
Literature, and Religion. The extracts chiefly comprise what the writer says under 
the second dlvbion of the Discourse. 

The first thing that strikes our attention on entering the field of Tbeologiccd 
Literature is its immense magnitude, its incalculable riches. The fashionable 
readers of Polite Literature, who have never travelled beyond the narrow pre- 
cincts of modern poetry and fiction, would shrink back astonished, if the vail 
could once be lifted, which hides from their view this broad land of wealth un- 
known, this land of the intellectual giants of all ages, a land adorned with the 
choice productions of every order of genius, enriched by the contributions of 
every language of Christendom. For whilst, on one hand, it can boast of the 
learned labors of such men as Origen and Jerome, Eusebius and Augustine. 
Calvin and Beza, Erasmus and Grotius, Spanheim and Stapfer, Liffhtfoot and 
Lardner, Hooker and Stillingfleet, Walton, Mill and Kennicott, Mosheim and 
Turretin, Poole and Owen, Paley and Butler, Pascal and Fenelon, Prideaux 
and Usher, Michaelis and Rosenmtiller, Calmet and Campbell, Fuller and 
Watson, Tholuck and Hengstenberg ; on the other hand, it is adorned with all 
that remains of the burning eloquence, that glowed in the hearts and fell from 
the lips, of such as Tertullian, Lactantius, Chrysostom, Bossuet, Massillon, 
Howe, Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, Whitefield, South, Mason, Chalmers, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Robert Hall 

The nucleus and starting point of all Theological Literature is the Bible itself^ 
In its original languages and in its manifold translations. For although, as we 
have seen, the Bible is not to be considered as a scientific theological work, yet, 
viewed as a literary composition, or series of writings extending through fifteen 
centuries, it forms a large and choice part of Theological Literature. The 
Bible, indeed, does not belong exclusively to any one department of Literature, 
^t having pervaded and moolded ail others, it forms the richest, the moat varied 
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and the most wonderful part of universal literature which the world can boast. 
It belongs as much to Classical as to Theological Literature. It is in the Bible, 
that the long stream of Hebrew Literature, flowing down like a mighty river 
from the heights of Paradise beyond the flood, and sweeping across the vast 
plains of the oriental world, and bearing on its bosom the consecrated ark of 
primeval civilization, meets another noble stream, both deep and broad, coming 
from the West, the stream of classical antiquity flowing from the steeps of Par- 
Daseus and the cool groves of Arcadia, and bearing on its enchanted waters the 
fairy-like vessel of the Muses, richly freighted with the immortal mot^uments 
of poets and orators, heroes and sages. It is in the Bible, that these two streams 
of Hebrew and Grecian literature meet and blend their currents, and flow on 
together for ages. And it is from the Bible again, that these two streams, 
having thus mingled and purified their waters, re-issue and go forth to the four 
quarters of the globe, spreading life and beauty over every country of Modem 
Europe, over the whole domain of Christendom. Thev have been flowing from 
the east in all time past, and are flowing yet: and they axe destined to flow, 
antJl every nook and corner, every vale and mountain-top of this wide globe 
shall be washed by their fertilizing waters. They have reached us in these 
ends of the earth ; and we can now trace back, on the bosom of classical and 
theological literature, the whole course of our learning and our religion ; first, 
from our American shores to the states of Europe, thence back to the shores of 
Greece and Italy, from these again to the land of Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
from that chosen land up to the top of old Ararat and the ark of Noah, thence 
back to the Garden of Eden, and thence again to heaven and the throne of God. 
The richest treasures of Theological Literature are to be found in the three 
classical languagesof antiquity, the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, which have done 
more to spread knowledge and religion over the world than all others besides. 
The study of Theological Literature is at every step the study of these great 
languages, in which truth and beauty reached their higliest perfection, and the 
human mind its highest development 

And what shall we sty of these languages ? Of Greek and Latin, what can 
be better said than has been done by Coleridge in the following unparalleled 
description ? 

*< Greek — the shrine of the genius of the old world ; as universal as our race, 
as individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, with 
the complication and tlie distinctness of nature herself; to which nothing was 
vulgar, front which nothing was excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking to the mind like English ; with words like pictures, with words like 
the gossamer film of the summer ; at once the variety and picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and the intensity of iEschylus ; not compressed to the closet 
by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not sounding with all its 
thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors even under the Promethean touch of 
Demosthenes! And Latin — the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the 
state ; inferior to its half parent and rival in the embodying of passion and in 
the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measured march 
of history, and superior to it in the indignant declamation of moral satire ; 
stamped with the mark of an imperial and despotizing republic ; rigid in its 
construction, parsimonious in its synonymes ; reluctantly yielding to the flowery 
yoke of Horace, although opening glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the oc* 
casional inspirations of Lucretius ; proved, indeed, to the uttermost by Cicero, 
and by kim found wanting ; yet majestic in its barrenness, impressive in its 
conciseness ; the true language of history, instinct with the spirit of nations, 
and not with the passions of individuals ; breathing the maxims of the world 
and not the tenets of the schools ; one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether 
touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive Livy, 
by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus." 

If such be the Greek and Latin, who can describe the stately and giant-built 
Hebrew! the most simple, the most philosophical, and the most ancient of 
written tongues; with letters like blocks of marble, with words like kings* 
palaces, with sentences like cities walled up to heaven; though robed in the 
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beauties of holiness, yet ragged as the mountains about Jerusalem ; unchange- 
able in its idiom, unyielding in its structure, unvarying and solemn in its tone, 
from generation to generation the language of rigor and of judgment, of adora- 
tion and obedience ; spoken first in the Garden of Eden, or by the builders^of 
Babel, written first on tables of stone by the finger of Jehovah ; forever pre- 
serving its awful dignity, whether sung by the Seraphim above, or by the choirs 
of the Temple, whether carried to the highest heaven of sublimity by Isaiah, 
or brought down to play amongst the roses of Sharon and the lilies of the val- 
ley by Solomon; and destitute alike of the elasticity of the Greek, and the 
martial prowess of the Latin, unable to soar with the one, or charge with the 
other ; but ever marching with the slow and measured tread of an ancient army 
of elephants. 

These three languages contain all the treasures of the ancient world; 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, once reconciled at the cross, and brought into mys- 
terious union around the head of the dying Son of Grod, have, from that day to 
this, formed the united repositories of classical and theological learning ; the 
mines, out of which have been dug all the jewels of truth and beauty which 
adorn every language of Christendom. 

Thus it appears that classical and theological literature are the two great sources 
of all modern literature ; and, if for no other reason, tliey should be studied on 
account of their immense magnitude. They have made the world what it now 
is ; they have their hold upon the world, and the world will not soon let them 
die. But of the two, theological literature is, by far, the most extensive. For 
beginning with the Bible in its original tongues with its countless versions, it 
includes all the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers, all the huge quartos 
and folios of the middle ages, all the apologies and defences of Christianity, 
all the systematic treatises written since Theology began to be studied as a 
science ; all the critical commentaries, all the controversial tracts, all the pub- 
lished sermons and devotional works, with the myriads of Periodical works 
published since the invention of Printing. 

The reason of this vast accumulation of Theological Literature is obvious. 
For Dot only has Theology exerted a greater influence over the human mind 
than any other subject during the last eighteen centuries, but besides its own 
professed writers the clergy, forming the largest class in every age, it has laid 
under contribution the writers of every other class. Even the province of 
poetry, the most distant from Theology, has acknowledged its sway. For 
example, take the noblest specimen of English literature, the one great Epic of 
modem times. And what is Paradise Lost but a magnificent theological work, 
theological in its conception, in its doctrines, in its imagery, in its characters, 
in its language. It is, from beginning to end, one unbroken commentary and 
even paraphrase of the Bible. The muse of Milton was distinctly a scriptural 
muse ; no fickle goddess of the Aonian Mount, but that Eternal Spirit that 
directed the pens of Moses and Isaiah ; he drank of no fancied Pierian spring, 
but of a purer and higher fountain, even of 

" Siloa's brook thai flowed 
Fast by the oradc of God." 

The whole history of mental and moral philosophy is but the history of Theo- 
logical writings. The long reign of the Aristotelian Philosophy was but the 
reign of Theological discussion, the accumulation of Theological literature* 
During the middlo ages there was scarcely anything studied and written but 
Theology. According to Hallam, " It was the Christian religion alone which 
made a bridge across the chaos of the middle ages, and linked together the two 
periods. Over this bridge were conveyed the materials which fed the flame of 
the Protestant Reformation in every country of Europe." 

Do you ask for additional authority? A competent witness is at hand. 
M. Gnizot, in his lectures on Civilization, speaking of this period, uses the 
following language : 

**The intellectual and moral progress of Europe has been essentially theo- 
logical. Look at its history from the fiflh to tho sixteenth century, and you 
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will find throagboot that theology has possessed and directed the human mind : 
ever J idea is impressed with theology ; every qeestion that has been started, 
whether philosophical, political or historical, has been considered in a religions 
point of view. So powerful indeed has been the aathority of the charch in 
matters of intellect, that even the mathematical and physical sciences have been 
obliged to submit to its doctrines. The spirit of theology has been as it were 
the blood, which has circulated in the veins of the European world down to the 
time of Bacon and Descartes. Bacon in England, and Deecartes in France, 
were the first who carried the human mind out of the pale of theology. We 
shall find the same fact hold if we travel through the regions of literature ; 
the habits, the sentiments, the language of theology there show themselves at 
every step. This influence, taken altogether, has been salutary. It not only 
kept up, and ministered to, the intellectual movement of Europe, but the system 
of doctrines and precepts, by whose authority it stamped its impress upon that 
movement, was incalculably superior to any which the ancient world had known.** 
It is Theological Literature that arrays before us the champions, the roaster 
spirits, who have held the sceptre of thought, and sat behind the oracle of 
opinions in the intellectual and moral world. 

Suppose it were possible for us, by making a pilgrimage to some distant 
region of the earth, to get a view at once of the whole array of Theological 
writers, the long line of illustrious authors of every age and clime. Suppose 
we could then take our station in some great amphitheatre of nature, whilst this 
immense host of the mighty dead, one by one, with slow paced and soletmi 
tread, should pass in review before us ; and suppose we were permitted to gaze, 
for days and months, on that august and glorious scene. Who would not make 
the pilgrimage of earth, to witness such a spectacle, such an assemblage of 
l^enius, such a personification of all history, such a panorama of past ages, such 
« resurrection of all antiquity from the dead ? 

Is there any scene on this wide globe, any landscape in nature, any dark cave 
of ocean, any monument of art, any wonders of the inanimate creation, to which 
the living world would crowd with so much intensity of desire, as to a scene 
like this? No, neither Babylon with her gorgeous palaces and cloud-capt 
towers, nor Egypt with her sdemn pyramids and obelisks, nor Greece with her 
marble monuments of gods and heroes, nor Rome with her proud Cathedrals, 
nor iEtna with all its fires, nor Niagara with all its thunders, could equal a scene 
tike this— this glorious drama of history, this living and breathing representation 
of the intellectual and moral world. 

Now it is the study of history, the study of Theological Literature, which, in 
eome good degree, brings before us, this delightful vision of the past It is this 
that unbars the gates of death, that throws open the tomb of centuries, that raises 
the coffin>lid of time and from the sleeping dust of antiquity calls forth these 
noble forms, once more to tread the theatre of life and action, for our instruction. 

It is in their writings, that these venerated forms do pass in review before us, 
not indeed before the mortal eye, but before the intellectual vision. It is in 
their works, that we see them again, acting their part, in the world's affairs. It 
is in their works, which fill every library of Christendom, that, 'Hhey being dead 
yet speak," speak to us and to all coming ages. 

And we cannot stand in their august presence, we cannot tread thoughtfully 
amidst those shelves were they repose in solemn grandeur, we cannot listen to 
their voice, though uttered in an old and foreign tongue, without feeling, that it 
is good to be there, good to imbibe their spirit, good, to learn from them, these 
truths, which are none the less true, for being long taught and long believed. 
In every age of the world, the study of the past history of man, the study of 
antiquity, has been the great and most important study of man. If a man may 
be said to double his knowledge with every additional language which he 
acquires, be may also be said to extend his term of existence, just in proportion 
as he becomes acquainted with the past It is not given to mortals to know 
much of the future: we cannot acquire certain knowledge of even a day to comei 
ao that the only fields of certain knowledge and of legitimate study are the past 
and the preseat Bat the bmb whose study is confined to the present, whoae 
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knowledge lies only in the term of bis own lifetime, is restricted to a most 
insignificant world, and lives and moyes in a narrow circle ; even though he 
should fill up his three score years and ten, and should have tlie most perfect 
knowledge of every thing he has een and heard in all that time. You may 
suppose such a man to have kept all his senses wide awake, and to have 
remembered every fact he has seen, and every word he has beard for seventy 
years past, and to have acquired all the knowledge of men and things which 
Boch a mind as his can hold, and yet if he has never heard or read of a single 
deed which has been done, of a single event which has come to pass, of a single 
opinion which has been held by any of the human race before his day, that 
man's mind is still in its infancy, unenlightened, unenlarged, uninformed, and 
though his knowledge may be useftil and interesting to others^ yet as an intel- 
lectual discipline, to enlarge, to elevate and invigorate his own mind, it has not 
done so much as the readmg of an Almanac for the last seventy years would 
have done. 

The past, then, is the largest field of human inquiry. And the man who is 
most deeply read in the history of the past, whose mind has been schooled in 
the literature of all ages, and has held converse with the mighty dead of an- 
tiquity, is best prepared to take a large and comprehensive grasp even of the 
present 

This will serve to explain an observation which has oflon been made, that a 
man illiterate in all other respects, but well acquainted with the Scriptures, 
^ who knows his Bible true, and knows no more,*' often shows a degree of in- 
telligence, of intellectual vigor and enlargement, which almost supplies the 
defect of early education. And why ? The reason is plain. For not to men- 
tion the grand and ennobling moral truths with which he is familiarized, the 
mind, well versed in the Scriptures, is transported back into the very midst of 
antiquity, it communes with the spirits of the old world, it walks amongst the 
giants of our race, it learns lessons from men who lived a thousand years ; 
generation afler generation, and empire after empire rises and falls around it. 
Die whole panorama of the world's history passes in review before it And 
thus it is, that the history contained in the Bible will do more to give mental 
vigor and comprehensiveness to a mind otherwise illiterate, than the bare ex- 
perience of the longest lifetime. 

If the study of the written history of the past is thus important as an intel- 
lectual discipline, it is Theological literature which presents this history in its 
most interesting, its most comprehensive, its most philosophical form. It is the 
student of Theological literature alone, the Christian philosopher, who gains an 
insight into the great movements of Providence, and thereby can see and ap- 
preciate the history of our world as one grand whole, harmonious in its parts, 
florious in its design, perfect in its end. The Christian philosopher can take 
is station on the hill of Calvary, and from that central point of all history, from 
that vantage ground of the moral world, he can reconcile all the events of an- 
terior and posterior times. For with a mind fully versed in all the records of 
Theological literature, with the telescope of history in hand, he looks back 
and sees all the myriads of events, both great and small, of the ancient world, 
for four thousand years pointing their courses, and converging their rays upon 
the wondrous and amazing spectacle that heaven and earth then witnessed^ 
and then turning his telescope down the vista of all subsequent time, he sees 
all the rays of liffht which had converged on that point, and all the dispensations 
of Providence which had then met and been accomplished, going forth again 
in ten thousand directions for the illumination, for the conquest, for the eman- 
cipation of the modern world. And seeing all this, he can believe that there 
is a Qod who governs in the affairs of men, and be can adopt and understand the 
words of the writer last quoted. 

^The movements of Providence are not restricted to narrow bounds; it 
is not anxious to deduce to-dav the consequences of the premises it laid 
down yesterday. It may defer this for ages, till the fulness of the time shall 
come. Its logic will not be the less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Provi- 
dence moves through time as the gods of Homer through space, — it makes a 
step, and ages have rolled away." 
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Thus it appears then, that inasmach as antiquity opens the principal field of 
human learning; inasmuch as this learning is to be found in the written history, 
or universal literature of the past ; and inasmuch as Theological Literature 
forms the largest, the most substantia], and the most philosophical part of this 
Literature, if any thing ought to be studied as a part of a full and liberal eda- 
cation, it is Theological Literature. 



FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following is (he principal part of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Lang, President of the 
Australian College, in New South Wales, addressed to the late Secretary of the Americao 
Education Society, dated at Sydney, August 6, 1841. It contains, in a brief compass, a 
variety of references to the condition and prospects of that colony, which are too inter- 
esting to be withheld from our readers. It is also gratifying to notice the manner in 
which the American Education Society, and its publication, the American Quarterly 
Register, are recognized, as among the influential examples and excitements to the spirit 
of Christian enterprise in other lands. Ader noticing some late publicatioos of his own, 
with which he bad accompanied the letter as an acknowledgment for a set of the 
Quarterly Register, presented to the Australian College, the writer observes : — 

I can assure you I had much pleasure in going over the Register, which I did 
from its commencement, during my recent voyage from Europe ; perusing with 
great interest, many papers in it, and making references for future extracts in a 
periodical of which I anticipate the publication, for the advancement of eda- 
cation, morals and religion, in this hemisphere. 

Might I request the favor of your furnishing the numbers of the Register 
published since my visit to America, (June 1, 1840,) by any vessel for this colo- 
ny from Boston or New York, as I am sure, in the event of the publishing of 
the Journal I have referred to, there is no publication more likely to supply os 
with the requisite material fbr the intellectual advancement of our colony. I 
shall be happy in return to send you any thing that may be published here, that 
may have a bearing on your great cause. 

Our colony is advancing with unexampled rapidity. Our population is now 
130,000; that of Sydney 35,000, including the suburbs. We have now 
generally from eighty to a hundred square rigged vessels to and from all parts 
of the world in our splendid harbor, and our town would even already vie with 
many of equal population in the old world. Port Phillip, on the South coast, 
and Moreton Bay, to the northward, are shortly to be separated from us and 
erected into distinct colonies ; and colonization, you are aware, is advancing 
rapidly along the coasts of New Zealand, which is now a British colony. In 
short, the foundations of an empire as extensive, and I trust as flourishing and as 
influential as your own, are already laid in these remote regions ; and the pros- 
pect for the future is in the highest degree favorable and encouraging ; for as 
transportation to this colony is now discontinued, and the revenue arising from 
the sale of land applied in conveying out to us a free immigrant population from the 
mother country, the peculiarities of our social system, that have hitherto made 
us a by- word among the nations, will, ere long, be forgotten as effectually as 
in Virginia and some of your other States, to which it was once the custom to 
transport criminals from England. Indeed, from the greatly increased facilities 
for colonization available in the present age, and from the greatly accelerated 
march of society in all departments of life, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the progress of our thirteen Australian Colonies (for we shall soon have that 
mvstic number) to such a state of things in regard to population and general 
advancement, as had been attained in America previous to the war of Indepen- 
dence, will be incomparably more rapid than that of the old American colonies 
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from the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, in 1630, till the ere of 1776. And fVom 
our vicinity to India, China, the Isles of the Pacific, and the Indian Archipelago, 
our position is decidedly a better and a more influential one than yours. 

We are revolutionizing our College here, so as to enable us to give the re* 
quisite preliminary or college education to candidates for the ministry in our 
church ; and I have no doubt we shall be able by and by to have a Divinity 
College, supported by our own body entirely. As soon as we can get hold of 
the press, which will be in a few weeks hence, I intend getting up an Educa- 
tion Society, on some such plan as your own; and we have plenty of candidates 
for superior education in our colony already. 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend and fellow laborer, 

JoHir DuNMORB Lang. 



SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED STATES. 
Tbs principal literary and religious works in the process of preparation, so far as we 
are informed, are the following : a History of Mexico, aod of the Spanish Colonization 
of that country, by William H. Prescott ; Histories of the American Revolotion, by 
George Bancroft, and Jared Sparks, independent works, for which both writers are 
making ample preparation ; an Ecclesiastical History of New England, by Joseph B. 
Felt, of Boston, and another on the same sabject, by Dr. Allen, late president of 
Bowdoin College ; a History of the Theological Seminary at Andover, by Dr. Woods ; 
a new Hebrew Concordance, by Dr. Nordheimer, and Mr. William W. Turner, of New 
York, on the plan of Forst, with improvements ; an abridged edition of Dr. Robinson's 
Researches in Palestine, by the author; a translation of Twesten*s Systematic Theology, 
by Henry B. Smith, late teacher in Bowdoin College ; the whole works of Nsthanael 
Emmons, D. D., of Franklin, in six large octavo volumes, the last two to contain his 
system of divinity, and the first his life, to be published by Crocker and Brewster ; the 
works of Jonathan Edwards, D. D., president of Union College, in two large volumes, 
octavo, by his grandson. Rev. Tryon Edwards, of Rochester, N. T., to be published in 
the spring, by Allen, Morrill and Ward well, of Andover; a Commentary on the 
Apocalypse of John, with notes, etc, by Prof. Stoart; a oontinoation of Notes on the 
Pentateuch, by Prof. Bash ; a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, by Prof. Stowe, of 
Cincinnati, (not a translation of RosenmOlIer, but an original work) ; a translation of 
Uhlemann's Syriao Grammar, by Rev. Elisha Hutchinson; a new edition, much 
enlarged, of Belknap*s American Biography, by Fordyoe M. Hubbard; etc. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland earnestly recommend to all minis- 
ters of their church, to make collections every year in behalf of the following objects, 
education, foreign missions, church extension, colonial churches, and conversion of 
the Jews. — The Church Pastoral Aid Society, in England, has made, since its formation 
in 1836, 465 grants to 347 incumbents, at a charge of £19,407. The additional services 
thereby gained, are 373 on the Lord's day, 175 on week days, and 208 cottage lectures. 
—The 20th Report of the Commissioners for building new churches states, that 858 
churches and chapels had been completed, in which accommodations had been provided 
for 388,853 persons, including 188,470 free seats. Since the issuing of that report, 33 
churches have been finished. Sixteen churches are in course of erection, and plans for 
eleven have been approved. Grants hava, also, been made for the augmentation of 91 
TOL. XIT. 39 
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beneficety being thow whieh combine the Iwgeit pqralatioB with tlie OMllett endow- 
jnent The whole earn thus granted if iei26^.— Rot. William JoweU baa raaifned 
his place aa aecretaiy of the Choroh Miaaionavy Society, and Rer. Riehard Dariea, has 
been apointed his iocceaeor. — Rer. Robert Vaaghan, D. D., haa joat pnbliahed % Tolame, 
entitled, '* Congregationalism, or the Polity of Independent Chnrehea riewed in Ha 
relation to modem society.*' — Dr. George Payne, of Exeter, haa printed a new and 
greatly improved edition of his Elements of Moral Science. 

Colonel Maxwell, who tiavelled through a part of the United Statea in 1840, has 
pablished two volumes of travela, in which he gives the following honorable teatimony : 
'^ I must repeat, that having travelled from Boaton to Niagara, a diatance of upwards of 
500 miles, I have throughout experienced nothing but civility, marked attention, and 
conatant hospitality ; no political opiniona ungraciously intruded apon ns ; every body 
anxijuB to oblige us ; good fare, excellent management, capital bedrooms, splendid and 
eommodiona eating-rooms; no grasping waiters ; no greedy chambermaids ; no onsatta- 
fied porters; and last, but not ^least agreeable, no beggara nor drunkards to eroaa 
your path." 

FRANCE. 

The number of letters, which passed through the Paris post^ffiee in 1881, waa 
45,382,157. In 1841, it waa expected to amount to near one hundred milliona.*^ 
Prescott's Ferdinand and laabella, and Bancrofl*a History of the American colonies, are 
about to be reprinted in Paris. 

GERMANY. 

From an article in the German Converaationa Lexicon of the laat year, it aeema, thai 
there has been a decided diminution, within the laat ten yeara, in the number of atudenta 
who attend the German Universitiea. The atudies have, alao, aaaumed a steady direc- 
tion towards the practically useful, or what will be immediately available in common 
life. The number of atudenta in theology in 1830, waa 3,659 ; in 1840, 2,159. In the 
same time, the law-atudenta had decreaaed from 3,215, to 2,543. The medical atudenta 
had increaaed, in the aame period, from 1JB39, to 1,900; and the atudenta in natural 
hbtory, engineering, practical mathematica, etc., from 1^426, to 1,774. 

It is well known, that the Rev. Lyman Coleman, of Andover, haa lately publiahed a 
volume on the Antiquities of the Christian church* It is mainly founded on the work 
of the late Dr. Augnati, of Bonn. Of this latter, a reviewer in Tholuck*a Literary 
Intelligencer, for November, 1840, thua apeaks: "It is not to be denied, that Dr. 
Augusti has at command a very mature acquaintance with books, that he underatanda 
the sources of knowledge, and that he haa, in this manual, made use of the critical 
remarks and investigations of others for the improvement of his work. If, in the exaei 
atndy and acute apprehension of the original sources, so far aa particulars are concerned, 
he is excelled by Bohmer, still the work of Augusti is superior in that, the mode of 
presentation is definite and always poaitive, and the style easier and more intelligible.'* 

Among the valuable works, now in a course of preparation in Germany, are the 
following : the concluding Nos. of the great Hebrew Thesaurus of Gesenius, (3 Nos. 
only, containing 832 pp., quarto, have been received in this country, though the fourth 
m printed) ; a supplementary volume to Winer's Bible Dictionary ; a continuation of 
Hermann's History of the Platonic Philosophy; a complete edition of the works of 
Schieiermacher ; two simultaneous editions of the works of Emmanuel Kant ; a new 
edition of Tholuck on Romans, etc. 

DENMARK. 

The following aentence has been passed on three individuala, who had embraced the 
tenets of the Baptists : ** Having refuaed to obey the laws of the kingdom, and the order 
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of the magtitratM, and hariDg; held illegal religions meetings, administered the saera- 
mentSy and established in the oonntiy several congregations of Baptists, the first two 
aie sentenced to paj 60 dollars each, and the third SO dollars, to the poor-hoose la 
Copenhagen, in addition to the costs." 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sermons an important subjects ^ hy the Rev. Samud Davies^ M, A., President of the College 
of Jfew Jersey J toith an Essay on the life and Times of the .Author, by Albert Barnes, 
Sttreotvpt edidon, Contaimng aU the autkor^s Sermons ever published. In three vols, 
pp. 567, 556, 499. New York : Dayton & Sazton. 1841. 

This edition is supposed to contun all the published sermons of President Davies. 
The number of editions, which have been issued, is not stated. It is probably greater 
than any other sermons have reached in this country. This wide spread popularity is 
owing to several causes. The style is bold, impassioned, fitted to arouse instant atten^ 
tion. The metaphors are numerous and striking. The doctrinal sentiments are just, 
and they are such as are embraced by the great body of evangelical Christians. It was 
the author's objeet to preach the gospel, rather than any particular creed, to save the 
souls of his hearers, rather than to propound any denominational peculiarities. His 
soul is in his discourses. They are inflamed with his ardent piety. Hence they are 
eminently practical. Their object is to secure, through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the immediate conversion of the sinner, and the rapid growth in holiness of the 
believer. In the last place, they are short sermons. They are thus well fitted for all 
classes in society, for Uie poor, for the comparatively uncultivated, for the village ser- 
vice, where there is no stated preacher, and for the retired larm-house in the vallies of 
Virginia, or among the mountains of Vermont. 

In Mr. Bames*s essay, the principal incidents in the life of President Davies are 
enumerated, and his prominent characteristics are delineated. In the conclusion are some 
highly seasonable remarks on the essential qualifications for the ministerial office. A 
close, patient and honest investigation of the Bible is demanded. The preacher, who 
would make full proof of his ministry, should be familiar with all that can illustrate the 
Bible, with all that shall go to vindicate its divine origin, or explain its meaning. He 
should be distinguished for sound and solid learning ; for plain, practical good sense ; 
and for a warm and consistent advocacy of every good cause. 

The volumes are done up in a very convenient form, and reflect credit on the skill 
and enterprise of the printers. There are some typographical errors which should be 
corrected. 

A Qrammar of the Jfew Testament Dialect, By M, Stuart ^ Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Thei^gieal Seminary, Andoeer, Published by Allen, Morrill Sc WardwelL 
1841. pp.3li 

The external appearance of this grammar is remarkably neat and prepossessing. Tlie 
English type is new and beautiful, and the ink is laid on with that evenness which de- 
lights the practised eye. From this specimen we infer that the high reputation of the 
Andover press will be more than supported by the young and enterprising firm that 
have lately commenced business. 

The grammar itself has been almost entirely written anew. Those who are fiimiliar 
with German literature, know with what ardor and intelligence the study of the 
classics is prosecuted in Germany. No country in Christendom, makes any approach 
to the thoioogh scholarship of the Germans in this particular. As a proof of this, we 
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might mention, that we hmve neTer seen in anj Engliih publication, the lemoteit leler- 
ence to the Greek Grammar of G. Kohoer, which has been pobliahed Berera] jean, 
which it of the highest aathority, and which haa carried off the palm fiom Thiersch, 
Matthie, Bottmann, and other eminent grammarians. It is to this grammar that Pro- 
fessor Stuart acknowledges himself as largely indebted. " Battmann and Hermann laid 
the foundation for recent improvements ; Kflhner has shown to what an extent they 
hare been carried. The science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now 
substituted in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotic 
mass of &cts.*' 

. We cordially and earnestly commend this grammar to all students of the Greek tongue, 
whether they are engaged in tlie study of the New Testament, or of clasmcal Greek. 
An examination of what is said on the Third Declension, on the formation of the irre- 
gular verbs, or the Syntax generally, will show that Professor Stuart has not labored in 
▼ain. A carefal study of the New Testament, with the aid of this grammar and of a 
good Lexicon, will throw unexpected light on many obscure passages. The most re- 
cent investigations seem to diminish the divergency between the classical and the New 
Testament Greek. 

T%e Muriean Almanac and Repository qf Useful Knowledge, for the year 1842. Boston : 
David U. Williams, pp. m 

This is one of the most valuable volumes in the series. It contains copious and well-ar- 
ranged details in respect to the census of the United States which has just been com- 
pleted. The meteorological information is, we believe, more full than usual. The 
astronomical part is brought out under the care of Professor Benjamin Pierce, of Har- 
vard University. We need not reiterate the commendation which we have often be- 
stowed on the American Almanac. Its disappearance would be a public calamity. 

The Soirit of the Lord the Builder of his Spiritual Temple : A Sermon, preached in Phi- 
ladelphia, Fa,, Sept 8, 1841, brfore the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, at their Thirty-second Annual Meeting, By Jiutin Edwards, D. D., Presi- 
dent qf the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass, 

It is the leading design of this discourse, which is founded on Zechariah, iv. 6, "Not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord," to enforce the great troth, 
that the establishment, enlargement, and final glory of the church of Christ in this 
world, is a work which can be accomplished only by the Spirit of God. This is made 
to appear: 1. From the greatness of the work which it was necessary to perform in 
order to lay the foundation of the church, or Spiritual Temple ; 2. From the founda- 
tion itself; 3. From the materials out of which this Spiritual Temple is to be made ; 4. 
From the object for which it is to be erected. Among the remarks with which the 
discourse is concluded, are the following, particularly appropriate to the occasion for 
which it was prepared : That as this is the work of the Spirit of Gk>d, and as he operates 
by the truth, an obligation rests on Christians to communicate the word of God to all 
nations ^in the least possible time. That the missionary of the cross is engaged in a 
glorious work ; and that the work will be completed. While the doctrine of depend- 
ence is enforced in relation to the cause of missions, the duty and the necessity of hu- 
man effort, in its proper connection, is not overlooked. 

The School and FamUy Dictionary and Illustrative D^finer* By T, H. OaUaudet and 
Horace Hooker. New York : Robinson, Pratt db Co. 

This work is well described in the title. Its peculiarity is in the manner of its defi- 
nitions, which are not attempted by synonymous words, but by clear and precise ex- 
planations of the meaning, accompanied by examples selected from good writers, for 
illustration; or, what is more common, examples framed and adapted to this purpose, 
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fW>iii the more ikmilar retources of converaational vtnge. Thb important and principal 
part of their task the authors appear to have executed with great felicity of invention and 
ttccaracy of jadgrment. The class of words embraced in the work is that which belongs 
to the ordinary written style and to that of elevated conversation ; not including a great 
number of words which are too well understood in common use to require explanation; 
Dor, on the other hand, the peculiar terms of science, and many words of uncommon 
occurrence, which the authors have thought it better to comprise in a separate volume. 
The large amount of intellectual and moral instruction, which, singular as it may seem, 
this dictionary , in an indirect and most successfbl manner, conveys by means of its illus- 
trations drawn very freely firom the principles and facts of scripture, is an additional 
recommendation of the woxk as a manual for the young, especially when used in the fami- 
ly as well as in school. 

* 

VkUfry over Death : A Sermon preached at ihe funeral of Rev. David R, Downer ^ late 
PatUfT of the West Preebytenan Church, Carmine Street, JS'eto York, By Rev. Henry 
A. Rowland, Pastor qf the Pearl Street Presbyterian Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Downer was pastor of the Carmine Street Church from his ordination 
to the work of the ministry, March 85, 1833, until October 23, 1841, when he resigned 
his charge on account of his health. He was bom at Westfield, N. J., August 2, 1808, 
graduated at Tale College in 1828, and studied Theology at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. After relinquishing his pastoral labors, he returned to his native place, where he 
died on the 28th of October, 1841. The sermon of Rev. Mr. Rowland contains an affec- 
tionate testimony to his worth as an ardent Christian and a devoted minister of the gos- 
peL With the example of such a brother and fellow laborer before his mind, the 
preacher his been happy in the choice and illustration of the leading topic of his dis- 
course. 

The (^estion of Qjuestions; or. Is this Colony to he tranrformed into a Province qf the 
Popedom f A letter to Protestant Land-holders oflfew South Wales. By John Dun- 
more Lang, D. D., Senior Minister of the Presbyterian Church in Jfew South Wales, 
and Honorary Vice-President of the African Institute qf France, Sydney : printed by 
Tegg&Co. 1841. 

By the favor of Rev. Dr. Lang, we have been put in possession of several of the late 
issues of the press in New South Wales. Among them, a pamphlet of sixty octavo pages, 
bearing the above title, is devoted to a subject of deep concern to the inhabitants of that 
rising Colony. A portion of the revenue derived from the sales of land in the Colony 
has, for a number of years, been applied, partly by the English Government at home, and 
partly by private individuals under the authority of the Colonial Executive, to the pur- 
poses of emigration. It appears that active influences have been employed to raise a 
prejudice against the Government Emigration system, as being too expensive, and to throw 
the business wholly into the hands of the private speculators. The result has been, as 
was probably anticipated by some of the professedly disinterested promoters of thb 
private emigration scheme, that instead of the comparatively enlightened and virtuous 
classes of emigrants from the agricultural districts of England and Scotland which the 
government had taken pains to select, the emigration to the colony is now drawn almost 
exclusively from the counties of " Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Galway and Tipperary, the 
strongest holds of popery, bigotry, superstition and vice in the British Empire.** In 
order to avail themselves, to the utmost, of the advantage which this state of things has 
created for their cause, the Romanists in the colony have sent home to England their 
Bishop and their Vicar-Greneral ; showing of how great importance the present crisis is 
regarded by these agents of the Pope, as an opportunity for extending and establishing 
his dominion in New South Wales. The facts stated by Dr. Lang sufficiently show 
the inevitable and rapid tendency of the present emigration system, at no very distant 
day, to bring about such a result. He does not intend to object to the emigration of 
the Ixiih Roman Catholic popolationy since it seems to be a neceMtry meaM of 
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meliorating the condition of that tuffering people ; bot he oontendi that the current 
should not be specially directed to a country so little prepared to withstand iu demoral- 
izing influence, as that of New South Wales. The address is an able and spirited 
appeal throughout, intended without fail to awaken attention and produce a strong 
popular excitement. We obserre in the course of his argument, that the author makes 
repeated and most honorable mention of the United States of America, as an example 
of Protestant colonization ; and we trust he is not too sanguine when he says, that 
** Protestanism in these States is of so active and vigorous a character, as to neatraliie 
<and render harmless the immense Popish emigration of the last fiAy years." 

Statement of the Origin^ Condition and Prospects of the German Mission to the JJborigi- 
nes at Moreton Bay, conducted under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church in ^ew 
SauUi Wales, By the Rev, Christopher Eipper, Missionary, Sydney. 1841. 

This mission was projected and undertaken in the year 1837, at the instance of the 
Bey. Dr. Lang; who, when in England that year, obtained assistance from the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of the mission, and secured the services of a number of 
missionaries from the continent of £urope. These missionaries, we are told, consisting 
of two clergymen with their wives, six laymen with their wives, and three unmarried 
laymen, " had all, with one or two exceptions, been trained up for missionary labor mi- 
^r the superintendence of that truly apostolic man, the Rev. James Gossner, of Berlin, 
in Prussia." The missionaries arrived at Moreton Bay, in 1838. This is represented 
as a very advantageous locality for the mission, being about 480 miles from Sydney, and 
affording peculiar Jollities for intercourse with the aborigines, as well as with «Tery 
part of the civilized world. The labors of the missionaries have hitherto been chiefly 
confined to the necessary operations of erecting houses, clearing and preparing ground 
for cultivation, Sui, The pamphlet before us is largely occupied with information re- 
specting the Aborigines, their customs and employments, their language, and their 
intellectual and moral condition. 

Ji Discourse in commemoration of the Ltfs and Character qf the Hon. JfiehoUu Broteji, 
delivered in the Chanel of Brovm University , November 3, 1841. By Fronds ffayUmdf 
D, X>., President of Brown University, 

This discourse by President Wayland, is a just and elegant tribute to the personal 
worth and public usefulnesss of a distinguished patron of Brown University. Mr. 
Brown was bom in Providence, April 4, 1769. In 1786, before he had attained his 
eighteenth year, he was graduated at Rhode Island College, as Brown University was 
then called. He was elected a member of the corporation in 1791, in which relation he 
gave to the concerns of the College an unremitted personal attention during the residue 
of his life From 1796 to 1825, he held the office of Treasurer of the College ; and &om 
1825 until his death, he was a member of the Board of Fellows. The Institution is in- 
debted for the enlarged means of instruction which it furnishes, in great part to his lib- 
eral benefactions. These commenced previously to 1804, in the present of a Law 
Library of considerable value; and in a donation, in that year, of (5,000, to found a 
Professorship of Oratory and Belles Lettxes. It was in consequence of this donation 
that the Corporation voted, that ** this College be called and known by the name of 
Brown University." In the year 1823, Mr. Brown erected, solely at his own expense, 
the building known by the name of Hope College. In 1834 he erected, also at his own 
«xpense, the building which is occupied by the Library Room and Chapel ; to which 
he added a donation of (10,000 towards a fund, the income of which is to be devoted to 
the increase of the library and philosophical apparatus. In 1839, he gave to the College 
three valuable lots of land, as sites for a new college edifice and a house for the Presi- 
dent, with $10,000 to be expended in the erection of these buildings. These are the 
chief, but not all, of the benefactions of Mr. Brown to the College, which aie ennmerated 
in the disooorse. 
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Hii liberality howerer, was by no means limited to this object. The Proyidence 
Atheneum, posKseing a library of 9,000 volumes and designed for the beneBt of the 
citizens generally, may be said to have owed its existence to the united munificence of 
JiJr. Brown and his partners, Messrs. Moses B. and Robert H. Ives. President Way land 
obaervesi no doobt with justice, in view of this trait in the character of Mr. Brown, a» 
evinced by snch noble acts of liberality towards institutions intended for the lasting 
benefit of society ; that *' a plan or an enterprise was attractive to him, other things 
being equal, in proportion to its eztensiveness. Hence his charities, though large and 
greatly diversified, were principally bestowed upon those objects which tended to afiect 
the course of human action and human thought." 

Mr. Brown died September 27, 1841, in the seventy-third year of his age. 



QUARTERLY I^IST 

or 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



The bUtmhkg ■tedMJei of Ordinalloiw, TnHalbUlotM, and 
DcatiM ofCIerfyneo, ars as exieiuive and accnnite aa we can 
naira ihem rrom the papen pabiUbed by the dUTerem deooml- 
nadons of ChtlaUaiM lo which «• have aeceaa. 

BOBERT WTMAN, Cong. ord. Evanr. Bannr, BCaioe, 

ilar.9f. 1811. 
CTRUS STONE, CoQf . ioaC paator, Binffbaas, Me. Get. 87. 
J06HU A Eaton, Conf . ord. Braar. Corinna. Me. Dee. 1. 
CHARLES PEABODV, Voog. ord. paaior, BIddefefd, Me. 

AMOS B.' PENDLETON, Bap. ord. Knng. Hope, Me. Dee. 

GEORGE KNOX, Bap. ord. paator, Topiham, Me. Dee. 15. 
J08UH W. P£ET, CoDff. ocdTputor, Oardlner, Me. Dee. IS. 

J. C. PAGE, CoDff. ord. paator, RayiBODd, New Hampahlre, 

0«. •, 1841. » ~v , 

G- BOBBINS, Bap. orri. paator, Ranmer. N. H. Oct. H. 
TIMOTH Y MORGAN. Coag ofd. Eva^f . (Vmniafton, N. H. 

Oa. 90. 

A. B. M ANStW, CoBf. ord. paalor, Hancoek, N. H. Nor. 8. 
JAMES BOUTWELLT Goaf. oid. paator, Bietuwood, N. H. 

DANIEL. L. FRENCH, Coag. eed. paalor, Nelaoo, N. H. 

tivr.4. 
JOSEPH 8T0REB, Bap. old. paalor, FUnraikin, N. H. No*. 

17. 
JAMES P MeEWEN, Conr. Inat. paiter, Rje, N. H. Dee. I. 
JAC(»B CALDWELL, UoU. ord. paalor, Kenalngtoa, N. H. 

DecSS. 

E. C. EAGER, Bap. ord. Evanr. Paaeumpak, Vermont, SepC 

NATHANIEL OUDWORTH, Bap. ord. paalor, Patney. Vu 

Sept. 98. 
JOHN C. WILDER, Cong, but paator, Eooeborgh, Vu Oct. 

n. 

JOHN K. LORD, Conr. ord. paator, Hartford, Vt. No*. 8. 
ALPHE08 ORA VE8, Coof . ord. pastor. Hallux, Vt. Nor. 10. 
JOHN GRIDLEY, Cong. loat. paator, MontpeUer, Vt. Dec. 

W. H. BRA MAN. Conr. InaL peMor, North Badlej, MaaM- 

eanaotia, (Iep(.18, 1811. 
JOHN CURTli SMITH, Cong. ord. fcr. uIm. Paxtoo, Ma. 

8epc ». 
NATHANIEL GAGE, Unit. hut. partu 

Oct.8. 

LAVIUS HYDR, Conff. IneL partor, Becket, Ma. Oct. 90. 
G. P. SIMMON'S, Unk inat. paator, Waliham, Mt. OrU S7. 
PRANCI8 WaRRINER, Cong. InaL paator, Chester, Ma. 

Oct. 87. 
ISAAC C. LaNGWORTHY, Cong. ord. paator, Chelsea, Ms. 

Nov. 8. 
JOHN U. AVERT, Bap. Inat paator, Dan^rt, Ma. Nor. 8. 
BANPORD LEACH, Bap. ord. paator, WUmlogton, Ms. Not. 

BTEPHBN S. SMITH, Cong, bst paator, Weetmlnster, Ma. 

Nut 10. 
ORLANDO CUNNINGHAM, Bap. eid. 

Ms. Not. 89. 
OLIVER H. BIDWELL, Cong. ord. pastor, Hubhardston, 

Ms. Dee. 1. 

B. h. HAMMOND, Cong. ord. Erang. Kinfiton, Ms. Dec 8. 
ANSON Mel^UO, Coiig. ord. pastor. TopoAeld, Ms. Dec. 8. 
JOHN P. OLMSTEaD, Bap. kiat pastor, Chelsea, NU, Dee. 



BAMUEL OSGOOD, Unit biA. i 
laUnd, Dee. 88, 1841. 



JOHN WILLIAMS, Epia. ord. piiest, Mlddletovn, CoBDeetl- 

cut, Sept 36. 1841. 
AMUS G. BEM AN, Cong. Inat paator. New HaTen, Ct SepL. 

88. 
MERRILL RICHARDSON, Cong, hiat paator, TerTysTlIto, 

Ct Oct. 27. 
GEORGE A. STERLING, Epia. ord. prioet, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Not. 8. 
GEORGE I. FOOT, Epia. ord. priest. Bridgeport. Ct Nor. 8. 
PASCHAL P. KIDDER, Epia. ord. prieat, Bridgeport, CU 

Nov. 3. 
GEORGE I. WOOD, Cong, bat pastor, WeetHartfnd, Ct 

Not. 8. 
JOHN W. BEECHER, Cong, inat paator, Ellsvorth, Ct Dec. 

AMOS CHEE8BR0UGH, Cong. eid. paator. Cheater, Ct 
Dee. 1. 



, Elhrldge, New Ter^ 



SIDNEY MTT.L8, Piee. last 

Sept. 1, 1841. 
ERA8TUS S. Barnes, Prea. ord. pastor, MarUnAorg, N. T. 

Sept. «8. 
DAVID DYER, Ret Dotch Inst, paator, FoltonTllle, N. T. 

Oct. 13. 
J. ED80N ROCKWELL, Pfte. eid. paalor, Valatle, N. T. 

Oct IS. 
GEORGE P. TYLER, Prea. old. paalor, Lowrille, N. Y. Oct. 

IS. 
JOHN M. JOHNSON, Pies. ord. Eraog. New York, N. Y. 

Ort 18. 
HIRAM W. GILBERT, Pree. onl. paator, Windsor, N. Y. 

8A ITEN, ReH Dutch hut pastor. Fort 

CEMfit^ ftl. UiKLfiY, Prea. ord. paalor, Njaek, N. Y. 

CB'trtLrj! ]11<^I7£MB0URG, Pies. ord. paator, DanUrk» 

JOSEPH KNKI3K BR:^, Re£ Dvtch ord. paator, Berne, N.Y. 

ROBP:ii r T. CO?f ANT, Piee. ord. paator, CUntonTllle, N. Y. 

K..*. 4. 
WaI/I'KK M. low n IB, Prea. ord. for. mlaa. New York» 

frJ. V. NY-. 7. 
HRS'K V ClfA HK, f^^. ord. paaler, Havanna, N. Y. Nor. 8. 
JOHN H. itC iCEltSiiN, RaC Datch ord. paator, Columbia. 

JOHN P. P^FP^R, Eief. Dotch inat pastor, Warren, N. Y. 

Not. 11. 
JaMRS a. H. CORNELL, Ref. Dotch ord. ETang. Cohoca. 

N. Y. Not. 98. 
GILREUT M. p. MYER, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Cehoeo. 

N. Y. Not. 98. 
R. R. JUDI), Prea. inat. paator, Brookljn, N. Y. Not. 98. 
BAMUKL M. WOODBKlDGE, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Brook- 

ljn,N. Y.Dec 18. 

AMZI D. BARBER. Cong. oid. ETang. Patterson, New Jer* 

sej, Sept 80, 1841. 
CHARLES L. Mack, Ref. Dutch hist pastor, Trenton, N. J. 

Not. 10. 
WILLIAM C. MAGEE, Prea. ord. pastor, Markaborongb, 

N. J. Not. IS. 

FRANKLIN KIDDER. Bap. ord. p 

STlTsnla.Sept 17.1841. 
W. W. TAYLOR, Pies. Inat. paator, Greenaborgh, Pa. Oct 

JOHN D. WHITTAM, Piee. inat. paster, Wolf Ron, Pa. 

Oct. 18. 
SAMUEL BULLOCK, Bap. Inst pastor, Weet Jackaon, Pe« 

Not. 4. 
SAMUEL SWANN, Free, inat paalor, Johnstown, Pa. Nor. 

8. *^ 

A. D. CAMPBELL, Free. ord. paator, AUegfaanj Chy, Pa. 

Not. 81. 
JAMES J. BROWNSON, Free. ord. paator, Monnt Pleasant. 

Pa. Not. 8S. 
HENRY WEIGAND, German Ref. ord. paator, LjcomlngCo. 

Pa.NoT.98. 
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■. W. CRAMPTOlf, Epifc Old. priMt, Baaooek, Maiykad, 

Aaff.», 1841. 
JlMBd ABBBCROMBIB,Bpi«.onl.priMl,CiiinlMrUMl,Md. 

Sept. 19. 
T. B. POWLBR, Epto. old. prlort. NM}«nM>7, Md. Sopt. It. 
K. J. STEWART, t^ Old. prioat, Spriof BUI, Md. Sept. 

ABRAHAM DB WITT, Piw. ioaC prtoat, Rock.Md. Dm. 7. 

BIMUEL P. HEf^MB, Piw. ord. oMtor, MMdlelcrwik, OeU- 

wan, Not. S. IMI. 
WILLIAM HOQARTO, Ttm. ord. putor, WDmlBftoo, DeL 

Dee.f. 

R. T. BERRr, PrM. Inol. pMtor, GeorfMovn, Dtabfet of 
Coimnbia, Oct. f, 1841. 

JOHK IKINNEB, Prat. Int. paalor, Lutefto^ Tiiiinla, 

Oec6,l84l. 
FRANCIS McPARLAND, D. D., Piw. last, paator, Lozioff. 

too, Va. Oct. If. 

WILLIAM H. MU8E, Bap. ord. paalor, Naafayfllo, TeDPOMei, 

Oa. 17. 1841. 
THOMAS O. KEEN, Bap. ord. Eraac. NaalivtUo, Ttai. Oct. 

R. B. McMULLEN, Piw. laM. paalor, KftoxvOle, Too. Nor. 
SI. 

JOHN W. MUZZT, Prat. ocd. paalor, Bharpalwirgli, Ohio, 

Oct. f, 1841. 
ALVAN NASH. Prea. Inat. paalor, Cheolor, O. Oct f. 
HIRAM A. BABCOC'K, Prea. ord. Evanr. Cheater, O. Oet. f. 
8. W. BURRITT, Prea. ioaC paater, Lyme, O. Oec 97. 
BDWARD E. AT\yaTBR, Cong. ord. paitor, Ravenoa, O. 

Nor. — 
OUVER N. CHAPIN, Conff. eid. paalor, FiMdon, O. Nov. 

18. 
H. L. HITCHCOCK, Praa. iaal. paalor, ColamtKa, O. Nor. 91. 

JAMES T. MeOINNIB, Prea. ImU paM>r, Lowlatovn, lUi- 

Doia,8«flC 18,1841. 
A. D. WlLBON, B«fl Dotcb IdoI. paator, Falrrlev, IIL Nov. 

CHARLES KBLLOOO, Cooff. old. Braiiff. Romeo, BIkhigaB, 
Mot. 10, 1841. 



WluU 



in1k$abo9$tt$t,lOU 



■OMMART. 



OrdhialloBa.. 

iMtalla 

Tocal.. 



BTiMffelhta. 

Porelf» MiaaUmarioa*. ! 



DEN0MIN1TT0N8. 

Coofrafatlooal *... 88 

BajMLUt 14 

Preabjrterlan 81 

BpiaeopaflaB 8 

UnharUu 4 

Raf. Dutch 10 

OormaoReC 1 

ToUL 101 



■TATE8. 

Maine 7 

New Hanpahbe 9 

Vermont • 

Maaaachoaetta. 18 

Rhode laland 1 

ConneeUeat 8 

New York So 

Newleraey 8 

Peonaflvanla 8 

Marjbad 8 

Delaware 9 

Dktrict of Colao^bia. 1 

VIrKinIa 9 

Tenneieee 8 

Ohio 7 

Illioola. S 

Mkhlffan 1 



Total 

DATES. 

t84L loffiNt 

September. .. 
October 



. 101 



QUARTERLY I^IST 

or 
DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 



ASHBITRT CALDWELL, aU 89, Meth. KeDnetRinkpoxt, 

Maine, Dec 1, 1841. 
JOSEPH SEA RLE, aU 59. Cong. Harrteon, Me. Dee. 8. 
BBBNEZER KNOWLTON, F. W. Bap. MonlTiOe, Me. 

Doj.— 

JOHN POSTER, Cooff. Brrerty, Maaachnaetta, Oet 7, 1841. 
PHILANDER sluwT ■!. T9, Omg. fiaathaaa, Ma. Oet 10. 



BTLTCSTER BELDEN, at C, Coaf . Hdvon, Cooaertkl, 
Oet 94, I84L 

THOMAS 8. ANDERSON, at 88, Metfu Soolli Daarfflt, 

New Tork. Sept. 14. IsA. 
JOHN H. REODINQTON, at 41, Piea. Moaeov, N. T. 

Sept 15. 
I8AAC0RANT, at 0, Moth. Oaelda Coaftnaee, N. T. 

Sept 18. 
HENRY L. LOOM1S, at 98. Praa. PoUoo, N. T. Bmt M. 
GEORGE MA IRS, Piea. Amrle, N. Y. Oet 14. 
JOHN ORMSBRB. Bkp. Stockbridga, N. Y. Nov. 1. 
FREDERICK TUCKBRMaN, at 78, Ptm, FtoogkkMpri^ 

N.Y.NOT. 14. 

WILLIAM BAKER, at 40, Math. iHope, New Jcaey^ Bofl. 

DATib R. 'downer, Prea. Weatfleld, N. J. Nor. SI. 
JOHN WI8HART, Medi. Port Etnaboik, N. J. Nor. ^ 

JOHN McKINLEY, at 98, Praa. Miltoo, FMii^Iruda, <kC 

5.1841. 
JOHN B. McOOY. Praa. Hoekatowo. Pa. Oet 18. 
DAVID O. ANDBRBON, at 88, LotlMHran, OarUate, Fa. 

Nor. 8. » -^ — , — -, 

ANDREW HARRIS, at. 97, Praa. Philadelphia, Pfe. Dw. 8. 

DAVID 8PERRY, at 48, Meth. Baldmon Coaferaoeo, Ma> 

ryland, Aug. 17. 1841. 
JOHN RlOE, at M, Meth. Baltimof*. Md. Sopt ft. 
WESLEY HENDERSON, at 97, Moth. Oaeea Aaa^a Cob 

Md Sept 18. 
JAMES RlilLBY.at88,Meth.8thlaiT*aCo.Md.8MC98. 
JOHN DELEPLANE, Epk. Hancock, Md. Oet 11. 

WILUAM OILMORB,at 74, Meth. Ronea Co. Tbalak, 

Oct 17. 1841. 
Rt Rer. R)CHaRD C. MOORB, D. D. at 78, Beta. Rkfe> 

Bond, Va. Nor. 19. ^^ 

n. M. WBBBLER, Bob. SocMj HOI, Boolh GaroMDa, Oet 

II, 1841. 
JASPER ADABfS, D. O. Bpla. Pandlelea Diet 8. C. Oct SI. 
N. W. UODOES, Bap. Cookham, 8. C. Nor. ~ 

RANDOLPH 8T0NB, at fl, Pna. Taaealoeaa, Akbma, 
Oot7, I84L 

O. R. P1NCH1NO, Bab. Don. Mha. ClMilealovD, ^flralrafyA 

Sopt. 4, INI. 
OEOb6e WELLBR, D. D. Epia. Viekabnf , ML Nor. II. 

T. M. RICE, Bap. Pleaaant Orora, Ttaoeraee, Oet 8; tSlL 

J. L. PETERS, Bap. Cbderllle, Ohh>, Nor. 1, 1841. 



SIMEON B. CRANE, at 48, Pna. Madlraa, I 

9.1841. 
CHARLES PRINDLB, Epb. U w ra a c eb igh , bd. Nor. i; 



FRANCIS CHILDS, 
I, 1941. 



»l, Pna. OreenMd, MkUfui, (HU 
SUMMARY. 
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80 40 4 
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60 80 7 New York... 
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Notapr — ** • * 
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— Viriflnta.. 
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Alabama 

Bom of all the afee apeel* MtoaiHippI 

lied 1,998 TennoMee , 

Ohk> , 

Ar«taftaMorthe98...471-4 Indiana. 

MkhlffBa , 

DENOMINATIONS. 
Conftefatiooal 



mrrefatiooa] 



BpbeopaHan..., 
Preeby t er ia n..., 

Lntberan 

F.W.Baptlat.. 
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FEBRUARY, 1842. 



PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGES. 



The last Thursday of February has, for many years, been observed at the 
Colleges, and in a considerable number of the churches of this couutry, as a 
season of special prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon our Colleges 
and other Literary Institutions. It is a matter of great interest and encour- 
agement to Christians who are disposed to unite in this Concert, to know that 
the day is solemnly observed in the Colleges themselves ; and that the appro- 
priate means of producing a deep religious impression on the minds of the 
young men there assembled, are employed uoder the most favorable circum- 
stances, and with the most |K>werflil concentration, in connection with this an- 
nual observance. God, in his infinite mercy, has oAen been pleased to regard 
the supplications of his children, offered for this important object ; and, it may 
be said, with confidence, perhaps, that he has more frequently answered them 
while they have been yet speakings than at other times, even when the influences 
of his Spirit have been the blessing sought We are fully authorised to believe 
that the Most High regards with peculiar favor the solicitude of his people 
manifested in behalf of the spiritual prosperity of these institutions. The young 
men who are gathered there are peculiarly the hope of the country, and the im- 
portance of their conversion, and of their early and sound attainments in Chris- 
tian character, is not esteemed of less importance, certainly, by the Saviour 
himself, than by any of the friends of Zion. It surely need not be feared that 
Crod will turn away his ear from hearing the prayers of his people on such an 
occasion as this ; unless, indeed, he may do so as a rebuke for their too great 
habitual indifference towards an object of so much magnitude. We say habit- 
ual indifference ; because it is painful to observe how generally our Colleges 
and Literary Institutions are forgotten in the supplications of Christians. Stu- 
dents, while at college, being withdrawn in a great measure from the ordinary 
intercourse of society, fail, in too great a degree, to retain a due share of the 
affections and sympathies of the people at large. The families from which 
they come, compose too small a proportion of any community, even if they were 
all religious families, to impart to the body of their Christian brethren the pe- 
culiar interest which they may feel in the state of religion at college. And it 
may seem to them, perhaps, although their hearts should be ready to burst with 
suppressed emotions, that they would be, in an unbecoming manner, obtnid- 
ing their personal concerns upon the attention of the public, if they, much more 
TOL. xir. 40 
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frequently than others, were to advert to this particular tope in their exhorta- 
tions and prayers. 

If, however, this subject is too liable to be overlooked by Christians at lai^, 
a reason exists for its being pressed the more earnestly upon their attention at 
the season of the general concert. Nor is it by any means a subject without in- 
terest, and even great interest, to the minds of Christians of every class, provided 
a little pa'ms is uken, on the part of the pastors of churches, to spread it before 
them in its intimate connections with the prosperity of our social, civil and 
religious institutions. The annual concert of prayer for Colleges furnishes an 
opportunity for familiar communications of this kind ; and, in our own experi- 
ence, while in the pastoral relation, we have found every effort for this purpose 
most abundantly repaid by the appropriate interest, both intellectual and spirit- 
ual, which it has readily awakened among the people. 

If there are at all times sufficient reasons to commend the devout observance 
of this special season of prayer, there are at the present time consideration* of 
peculiar force which may be urged in its favor. Most of our Colleges are in a 
prosperous state, so far as numbers and outward advantages are concerned ; but 
scarcely any of them have enjoyed, for some time past, those special Divine in- 
fluences which, not only for the sake of the youth there assembled, but also for 
the great cause of Christ in our own and other lands, are so much to be desired* 
A deep and genuine work of grace in many of our Colleges, granted in answer 
to the supplications of the people of God, would now be a blessing of inestima- 
ble value. How important that the piety of those youthful members of the 
church of Christ, who are placed in these institutions to become qualified for 
high stations of Christian usefulness, especially of those who are destined to tbe 
sacred ministry, should be fully sustained against the temptations incident to 
their age and situation, and, with their intellectual powers, nurtured to a sound 
and vigorous manhood! Unless spiritual religion becomes a controlling element 
of the character during the period of college life, it can scarcely be expected 
afterwards, even in aid of the labors of the ministry, to exert that high com- 
manding influence which is requisite. Is it now the complaint that the tone of 
piety in the churches of our land, amidst the multitude of external enterprises, 
and the distractions of many disturbing causes, has apparently suffered a sad 
decline ? — Let it, then, be our earnest prayer that the churches in our colleges 
and theological seminaries, being in a good measure exempted from the trials 
which agitate the world without, may invite the peculiar presence of the Holy 
Spirit ; and, by the beauty of their true conformity to Christ, tend powerfully to 
recall the affections of all to whom the light of their example may extend, to the 
unobtrusive but sulistantial graces of an eminently holy life. 

An interesting class of students, found in almost all our Academies, Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries, who have devoted themselves to the work of the 
ministry, and have been encouraged, in their preparation, to depend in part on 
the assistance of the churches, through the agency of the American Education 
Society, are, by their trying circumstances at the present time, especially com- 
mended to a remembrance in the prayers of Christians. The Society, owing to 
the deficiency of its funds, has been compelled to withhold from all its benefi- 
ciaries one entire appropriation the present year. A painful uncertainty still 
remains whether the Society will be able hereafter to sustain all who are looking 
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to it for aid. In this state of things the young men are necessarily placed in 
circumstances of trial. This trial is aggravated too, ive are sorry to add, by an 
apparent feeling of coldness and distrust, on the part of a portion of the religious 
community, toward the recipients of this excellent species of Christian benefac- 
tion. The great body of worthy young men are subjected to a wound in their 
feelings, and perhaps in their reputation also, by the too indiscriminate censures 
which are bestowed on them as a class, on account of the deficiencies or errors 
of a few who are regarded as unworthy. These things are discouraging, and 
should if possible be avoided. Were it not better that a spirit of prayer should 
be excited in reference to this class of young men in our literary institutions, 
who are struggling with the difficulties into which they have been brought, 
partly at least by the failure of the churches to sustain them in that course of 
preparation for the ministry on which they have been encouraged to enter. 
We do not necessarily impute this failure to any fault on the part of the 
churchea It is for every Christian to decide with himself whether ho is acting 
according to his ability and sense of duty in his efforts to meet the increasing 
demands of Christian benevolence in its varied forms ; and whether, if compel- 
led by the narrowness of his means to choose, among several objects, those 
which he will support, he has had a due regard to their respective wants and 
merits. 

Nor on the other hand is it to be admitted that, in the great majority of cases, 
the young men are brought into these circumstances of trial, altogether by their 
own act Ministers, and Christian friends, the . calls of our Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, and the operations of an enlarged System of in- 
strumentality for their assistance in obtaining an education for the ministry, 
have all conspired to bring them to a conviction that it was their duty to com- 
mence so serious an undertaking. And, now, when the majority of them have 
half accomplished their object, shall they go back ? Shall many of them be 
compelled to abandon their purpose? With this prospect but too plainly 
before them, is it too much that we should ask in their behalf, an interest in 
the supplications of all who love Zion ? We trust that a spirit of prayer for 
this important interest of the kingdom of Christ will be greatly revived and ex- 
tended, by the approaching annual concert 

As a suitable accompaniment to these remarks, we present an extract fi*om 
the joint letter of the beneficiaries of the American Education Society, in one 
of the New England Colleges, recently addressed to the Secretary. 

<* Permit us," they say, ** to mention some of the things which are very try- 
ing to us, and which often serve to abate our zeal in the cause of Christ, and to 
discourage us from pursuing a course of study preparatory to the ministry." 

Afler referring to one of these topics, the letter proceeds: 

" Professor Hopkins, in his narrative of revivals in Williams College, says, that ' our 
institutions of learning are only society in miniature ;' and it seems to us that this fact 
is fully confirmed, not only in the history of that college, but in the history of every in- 
stitution in the land. How can those, who have felt the breathings of maternal love, 
but exhibit that tenderness and affection, which is a sure result of parental faithfulness ; 
and on the other hand, how can the yoath who has never been taught to say * Our 
Father,* bat be a heedless, reckless student ? What is there so peculiar in the atmos- 
phere of a coUejce, which should drive away the infectious damps which settle down on 
the surface of a religious community ? A literary institution, under a good religious in- 
fluence, is a foantau sending forth sweet, and life-giving waters, to many a thirsty 
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•out ; bat, if its ten thousand sweet reservoirt are all cat off, can it be tboaght •traa^, thai 
it shoo Id belch forth dark streams of death ? Dear Sir, we are guilty, in permitting so 
many to go forth from this college with nnregenerate hearts, and prepared onlj to oppose 
the progfess of the cause of Christ ; but our fellow Christiana are also impUoUcd in tba 

Siilt We have neglected our duty ; but our friends and patrons have also forgotten 
eirs. Thej have not remembered us in the closet, at the family altar, and in the 
social circle ; and, when the churches have met to fi»t, and prsv for colleges, those as- 
semblies have not been thronged, nor have thev been pervadeo by a deep solemn still- 
ness; — a npirit of fervent holy wrestling with God has not been manifest. 

** Allow us to mention one more discouragement — the unwillingness of the Cbristiaii 
community to discriminate between iho9e beneficiaries who are eiemplary in their eon- 
duct, and those who have sadly wounded the Saviour in the house of his friends. 
When one of our number has proved a Judas, many lose confidence in aU of as, and 
withhold their prayers, and support. Whether this be right, it is not for us to decide ; bat 
it seems to n<(, that we, not only, are regarded biamable, but that some ^uilt is charged 
upon the officers of the Education Si>ciety, for that which the most untiring vigilance 
never c»a prevent. When a Lucifer falls, all are astonished, and put in consternation ; 
but scores of planets and their satellites may move on in unvarying circles, year after 
year, and age afler age, and but few observe the harmony — but few admire. Dear Sir, 
could we but feel that we are the property of the church — that we have a strong sympa- 
thy with Christians, and that they cherish the same towards us— that we aie all one 
body in Christ ; and, as a result of this union, could we hear their fervent prayers in oar 
behalf, and be encouraged by their counsels, how could we but feel, that none were 
worthy of such pntyera and such tears, but tho^te who are trnly, and sincerely devoted 
to the service of Christ? How coold we bot be uncommon Chrbtians? " 



THE COMING OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 



We have given in the February number 
of tlie Journal, as often as we have beei^ 
able, a history of revivals of religion in one 
of the Colleges, that it might serve espe- 
cially as an incitement to the duties of the 
annual concert. This year we have no 
such article on hand ; and in place of one, 
we present the following extracts from an 
interesting Discourse, delivered by Rev. 
Sewall Harding, of Medway, Ms. before 
the Auxiliary Education Society of Nor- 
folk County, at their Anniversary in June 
last. The article will be read with interest, 
and will be found to contain a rich variety 
of thoughts appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces of the churches at the present period, 
particularly in relation to benevolent oper- 
ations. 

The discourse opens with a view of the 
coming and kingdom of Christ, which will 
serve to animate the faith and zeal of Chris- 
tians. At the same time it may tend to 
check the influence of opinions which, 
so far as they prevail, must paralyze all ef- 
forts for the general diffusion of the gospel, 
by promoting the belief that Chiist will not 
universally extend and establish his king- 



dom until the period of his second coming; 
and then, by the destruction, rather than 
the conversion, of the unevangelized na- 
tions. 

God has clearly revealed his purposes 
respecting the future enlargement of Zion 
and the universal reiffn of the Saviour, and 
be will ovei-turn, and oveiturn, and over- 
turn this world, with all its interests and 
designs, until the heathen shall be given to 
Christ for an inheritance, and \£e utter- 
most parts of the earth for a possession. 
The prophet Isaiah saith, « It ahall come 
to pass in the last days, that the moontain 
of the Lord's house shall be establisbed in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow nntoit*] Daniel says, *'lhe kinjg- 
dom and dominion and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him.*' And John, by the spirit 
of prophecy on the mount of vision, looked 
forward and heaid the seventh angel sound, 
and the echo of maiiy and great voices in 
heaven, saying, *' The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever." 

And what (he Scriptures teoch on this 
subject is confirmed by the providence of 
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God. From the first promise of a Saviour, 
€rod has been ordering the events of his 
providence so as to preserve and gradually 
enlarge this kingdom. Under the ancient 
dispensation, the mighty power and the 
miraculoas interposition of God were often 
seen in behalf of Israel. The opening of 
the Red Sea, the water from the rock, the 
manna from heaven, and the rolling back 
of the waters of Jordan, are so many proofs 
of God's interposing care. 

And successive ly God raised np leaders 
in Samuel, David, Heiekiah, Joeiah, Daniel, 
Exra, and Nehemiah, who were made, each 
in their turn, the instruments of enlarging 
Zion. 

And when the fulness of time had come, 
and Christ came and planted the Christian 
church, he appeared for their defence and 
enlarffement from time to time. 

When the church has become corrupted, 
when error has come in like a flood, and 
infidelity has assumed a threatening aspect, 
when her real friends have become few, 
and her enemies numerous, and it has 
seemed as though she must soon be destroy- 
ed, God has then appeared in her behalf, 
unfolded the standard of the cross, and 
given a new impulse to all her friends and 
helpers. 

And tracing the church from the begin- 
ning till now, we find that by all her con- 
flicts and trials she has been strengthened 
and enlarged. And the doings of the 
church at the present lime are indicative 
of the same onward and proffressive move- 
ment, and encourage the belief that the 
piedictions of the universal spread of the 
gospel Will all be fulfilled. Why is it that 
we behold such an array of means already 
in successful operation ? For what purpose 
are Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, 
foreign and domestic. Education and Tract 
Societies multiplying almost without num- 
ber, and expending their millions of dollars 
to send the Bible, the missionary and the 
tract throughout the earth, and to furnish 
an order of^men competent to preach the 
everlasting gospel ? Why such an interest 
awakened and such instrumentalities put 
in requisition ? And why the extraordi- 
nary spirit of prayer, disposing Christians 
to unite in concert to pray for the univer- 
sal spread of the gospel.^ Are not such 
unparalleled means to accomplish new and 
l^lorious results ? The poor widow is cast- 
ing in her mites, while the rich are begin- 
ning to feel that the silver and the gold, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills, are 
the Lord's. The liberal are devising liberal 
thin^, and an immense preparation is 
making for a great ingathering into the 
kingdom of Christ Who can reflect upon 
the past history of the church and the 
world, and then look at the efforts and 
movements of the present day, and not be- 
lieve that the nations are to be evangelized f 
Dark| ignorant and wicked as tte world 
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is, yet a process has commenced, and 
which we believe will never cease to aug- 
ment its resources and increase its power, 
nnii) its end is accomplished. 

The restlessness of some, the radical and 
reckless spirit of others, and the worldli- 
nessof many, sre but eddies, ruffling here 
and there tiie surface, while a steady and 
irresistible under-current is setting stiong, 
and bearing onward to final triumphs that 
kinffdom for which all other kingdoms were 
made, and for the glorious consummation 
of which God's faithfulness is pledged. 

Many indeed are the strange things of 
the present time which serve to awaken 
the fears, as well as to try the faith, the 
patience and the perseverance of the child 
of God ; but yet there is one source of 
unfailing support God's faitkjiilness is 
pledged^ and it cannot fail. 

And the signs of the times, mysterious 
as many of them are, and with so many 
base and conflicting elements in motion, 
yet indicate the approach of the coming of 
the Son of man. 

If we glance our eyes over the world, 
we shall see that all the political revolu- 
tions for the last half century, have been 
so many preparatory steps for the trium- 
phant spread of the gospel. A spirit of 
free inquiry has gone forth through the 
nations, and there is a movement in the 
civilized world which indicates some migh- 
ty moral revolution. .The tide of public 
feeling in favor of humane sentiments and 
universal liberty is rising, snd will, we be- 
lieve, continue to rise, until it shall have 
swept away the last relic of oppression and 
cruelty. The removal of obstacles — the 
rapid spread of the temperance cause in 
this country, and In other countries — the 
prostration of the Ottoman power— the 
toleration of free inquiry— the cneck given 
to the spirit of war — the reliffioos instruc- 
tion of seamen — the desire of the Jews to 
return to their Holy City — the moral revo- 
lutions in the Isles of the sea — the increas- 
ing &cilities for rapid communication — the 
improvements in the arts cspable of being 
made tributary to the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge — in fine, all the movements of 
Providence, when regarded with an eye of 
faith, seem to be preparatory to the coming 
of the Millennium. They all ^ to confirm 
what we learn from the Scriptures, that 
the Millennium is to be ushered in, not ac- 
cording to the modern notions of some, by 
the sudden destruction of a whole genera- 
tion of the wicked, by the resurrection of 
the pious dead, the conflagration of this 
material world, and the personal reign of 
the Saviour; but by the spread of the 
gospel through the earth, and the conver- 
sion of men to its spirit, until * Holiness to 
the l^rd ' shall be inscribed upon all ; and 
the spiritual dominion of Christ lead every 
accountable creature captive to his will. 
We do not suppose it so near as do some ; 
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for veiT mach jet remaini to be done, and 
mach land to be posaetted. To tuppoae it 
will all be done at once, would require the 
faith of miracles, or evince the wildnesa of 
fanaticism. But in due time it will come. 
The veil of unbelief will be taken from 
the Jews — the idolatry of the pagan, and 
the superstition of the Roman power, will 
be abolished. The delusion of the false 
prophet will yield to light and truth, infidel- 
ity in all its covert forms and corrupting 
influences will cease, all the extravagance 
and restlessness of those who cry, Lo here ! 
and Lo there ! will be exchanged for sober 
realities, and all the blinded votaries of 
every false way will be brought to bow 
submissively to the cross of the Saviour of 
the world. 

The church in its various branches is 
now beginning to act on the principle that 
the world is to be converted to Christ. 
Feeling the force of her ascended Saviour's 
last command, as she casts her eyes over 
the field which is the world, she is not 
content merely to ofier up tlie prater of the 
text, but begins to realize that it is to be 
done by her own instrumentality. This 
leads me to speak, 

II. Of some things requisite on the part of 
the church to extend the kingdom of Christ. 
It is not my purpose here to dwell on 
those more immediate, obvious, and gener- 
ally admitted requisites of extending the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. The 
church have often been told, and they gener- 
ally well understand, that the greatest part 
of the world yet lieth in wickedness — that 
three fourths of the human race are yet 
destitute of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
living preacher — and that God has deposit- 
ed in trust with the church the great work 
of evangelizing the world ; and yet they 
do but in small proportions, and feeble 
measure, come up to the great work assign- 
ed them. 

It is believed to be a well ascertained 
fact, that more than half of the members 
of our churches, as yet, do nothing for the 
great charitable movements of the day, and 
that one half of the remainder do but very 
little, compared with their ability. When 
speaking of means, then, it is not enough 
to say that the Bible must be translated 
and sent abroad — that ministers must be 
educated, and missionaries sent forth, till 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth : no, there is a prior consideration — a 
wheel within the wheel. Until the infier 
wheel be set in more vigorous motion, the 
outward, if not stayed in its progress, will 
move but tardily. 

The text, * given us in that memorable 
form, by which all the children of God are 
taught how to pray, makes it the constant 
duty of all to pray tor the coming of Christ's 
kingdom. 
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This prayer, we have said, involves de- 
sires, sincere and ardent, which roust issue 
in all those practical duties and efforts, 
which may be necessary to secure the ol>- 
ject prayed for. 

We see not how any one can bear the 
Christian name, and indulge hope of the 
divine fiivor, who does not ofier ap the 

Erayer of the text Nor will the formal, 
eartless, though ofi repeated service, sim- 
tain a good Christian hope. The sineerity 
of our love is proved by its natural fruits. 
And that the fruit may abound, the tree 
must be in a healthy condition. All ex- 
tended benevolent action is the result of 
correct and enlarged views of the designs 
of God in the plan of redemption brought 
in contact with fervent piety of heart 

The main springs to be moved, then, are 
the knowledge and pietv of the church. 
Her members must be kept enlightened 
by the plain and continued exhibition of 
divine truth. Periodical exhortations lo 
come up to the help of the Lord, however 
earnest and impassioned, will be but little 
heeded by those whose minds are not en- 
lightened, and whose hearts are not sano- 
tihed by the truth. Said Christ to his dis- 
ciples, ** As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit." 

One reason why many Christians are so 
slothful and inactive is, that they are so 
little acquainted with the great principles 
of religion, and the consequent duties 
which Christ expects of them, while pro- 
fessedly governed by those principles. 

The Christian parent does not instruct 
his children and impress upon them the 
weighty truths of religion, because he is 
himself so ignorant of the truths in which 
they need to be instructed. Christian 
brethren do not teach every man his neigh- 
bor, saying, Know the Lord, because they 
themselves are so destitute of a knowledge 
ofthe Holy One. 

The friends of Christ do not enter with 
all the heart into the benevolent design of 
evangelizing the woild, because they re- 
main so iffnorant of the nature and extent 
of Christ s kingdom, and consequently of 
the desirableness of its universal extension. 
The zeal and activity of the real Chris- 
tian in extending Christ's kingdom will be 
much in proportion to the religious know- 
ledge he possesses. It is when the real 
child of God has a clear intellectual per- 
ception of the great truths of the |^pel. 
that his heart is moulded into its spirit, and 
feels a sense of obligation. 

Would we then become instrumental in 
saving the souls of our fellow men, includ- 
ing the millions of the heathen, we must 
acquaint ourselves well with the revealed 
truth of God. The want of holy energy^ 
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tnd of that noble spirit of Christian benev- 
olence' which oo^ht to distinguish every 
member of a Christian communitj, is ow- 
ing, in part at least, to a deficiency of re- 
ligioas Knowled||;e. The study of the Bible 
and of the religious state of the world has 
been too much neglected. 

The power of avarice will not be over- 
eome, the legitimate use of property on the 
principles of Christianity will not m appre- 
ciated, neither individuals nor communities 
will come forward with their influence and 
their substance, with a sense of their re- 
sponsibility as stewards, until the great 
principles of Christianity be more clearly 
perceived, and the wants of a lost world be 
more deeply felt, than they are at present 
by the members of the Christian church. 

An extension of Christian knowledge, 
and an elevation of Christian piety, are 
what is now most of all wanting to secure 
the object, for which our missionarv, Bible, 
education, and tract societies were formed. 

We may state the wants of the world, 
we may describe the responsibilities of 
Christians, and enforce the motives to be- 
nevolent action, and all to little or no pur- 
pose while the mind is incapable of apfrt- 
oo/nVt and the heart not prepared to Jttl 
tlie force of the appeal. Like the seed 
sown bv the wayside, or among thorns, it 
will neither bear fruit, or vegetate. Growth 
in the knowledge and grace of God, though 
they are the more remote, yet they are the 
most efficient means of promoting and ex- 
tending the kingdom of Christ. A benev- 
olent l^art is the main spring of all benev- 
olent action. 

There are & variety of considerations 
which lead to a partial and temporary sup- 
port of the institutions designed to extend 
the Messiah*s kingdom. , Sympathy, popu- 
larity, a desire to avoid the imputation of 
eovetousness, and other selfish considera- 
tions may induce some, occasionally, to 
give small sums to benevolent institutions, 
to spread the gospel. But all motives, 
other than the love of the gospel itself, are 
so fluctuating and capricious, that no de- 
pendence can be placed upon them. All 
true and lasting zeal for benevolent institu- 
tions has been originated and sustained by 
a knowledge and love of divine truth. 

What but tiie lent of the truth dwelling 
in the heart, will dispose the Christian to 
enter into the desire of his Lord to have all 
men come to the knowled^ of the truth > 
What but this, will constrain the Christian 
to do his duty, to take up his cross, to 
overcome the love of property, to rise above 
■elfish gratifications, and to labor humbly, 
cheerfully, and perseveringly in any way. 
and bv any self-denial by which the gospel 
of God's grace can be spread abroad 
through the world ? 

The benevolence of the gospel will never 
be felt in its full power, and seen in its full 
efficacy, ia overcoming the selfiahneM of 
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men, and in self-sacrifices to enlighten and 
save the world, but by the knowledge and 
love of the truths of the gospel. Would 
we then see the contributions for benev- 
olent purposes greatly increased, we roust 
raise the standard of piety in the churches. 
Or would we multiply the men worthy to 
be educated for the Christian ministry, we 
must first train the young men in our 
churches to a higher sense of Christian 
obligation — to a more humble piety— and 
to a more unreserved and self-deny in jgr con- 
secration of themselves to the service of 
God. 

Why is it that so many in all the churches, 
as yet, contribute nothing to send the goe* 
pel through the world ? Why is it that 
those who do contribute, |renerally contri- 
bute so little compared with their ability ? 
Can any other reason be assigned, than 
the low state of religion ? It cannot be 
expected that men will make sacrifices and 
vigorously pursue an object, until they 
clearly perceive, and deeply feel its value 
and importance. 

The members of the churches roust per- 
ceive more of the excellency, feel more of 
the power, and enioy more of the consola* 
tions of religion, before they will duly ap- 
preciate its value, and greatlv increase 
their efforts to disseminate it through the 
world. 

We oflen hear the prayer offered up, 
" Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.*' We oAen hear 
it conceded that all we have and are, 
belongs to God. But how seldom are the 
principles here involved carried out in 

f practice. And why, but because of the 
ow state of piety ^ Would it be so, if each 
professor realized that he was purchased 
with the precious price of Christ's blood, 
and possessed an humble, grateful and obe- 
dient temper of heart } Would it be so, if 
the love of Christ constrained all the mem- 
bers of his church thus to judge, ** that if 
one died for all, then were all dead, and 
that he died for them, that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him who died for them and rose 
again?*' Were the simple principle that 
we are stewards of the Lord*s bounty, and 
that we hold our possessions as subordinate 
agents for God, clearly understood and 
duly felt, and allowed to have its legitimate 
influence in our practice, it would give an 
entirely new aspect and impulse to all our 
benevolent operations. Let all the mem- 
bers of the churches have this principle 
wrought into their minds as an ever present 
conviction ; let them, at the foot of the 
cross, learn at what price they have been 
purchased, and have their hearts filled with 
the expansive, disinterested and conquering 
power of the Saviour's love ; and the resnR 
will be, that they will no longer live unto 
themselves, but onto Him who died for 
them. 
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Nomerons are the channels of benevolent 
effort, but they are sisters ofthe same famil v 
-^-all prompted by the same love, and all 
lending to the same end. They are all 
entitled to our sympathy and our efficient 
support. But on this occasion our attention 
is airected particularly to the education of 
pious young men for the gospel ministry. 

The American Education Society have 
done and are doing a ^reat and good work. 
The whole number aided by the Society 
during the twenty-five years ofits existence 
is 3,389. During the last year it has assis- 
ted blO young men in the various stages of 
their education. Nor is the country ^et 
supplied with a competent number of min- 
isters. Even in New England it appears 
that there are more than :200 Congrega- 
tional churches destitute of pastors. And 
the calls from the West continue to reach 
Hs. In a recent communication it appears 
that 100 ministers are wanted immediately 
in the Western States. And more than a 
thousand, could they be found of an apos- 
tolic spirit, willing to undergo hardships, 
to bear with perils, and to count not their 
lives dear that they might win souls to 
Christ, might be immediately and soocess- 
fully employed. A single glauce over that 
part of our country, with a population 
inoreasinr almost beyond a parallel, fills 
the mind with alarming apprehensions 
That none but a virtuous community csn 
be free, and that virtue cannot be supported 
without religious institutions, are maxims 
universally acknowledged. But how can 
religious institutions be supported without 
an adequate number uf able and devoted 
ministers ? 

Vigorous and increasing efforts are mak- 
ing to extend the interest of domestic and 
foreign missions, of Bible and tract and 
other benevolent societies. We rejoice in 
all these efforts, and would gladly cooperate 
in any means to give them success. But 
what can missionary societies do without 
missionaries? What can Bible and tract 
societies do without ministers to distribute 
and explain the word ? Whatever other 
institutions for promoting religion and 
morality are sustained, i? they are not 
accompanied with the regular ministra- 
tions of the gospel, they will shortly lan- 
guish and die. Ministers aie neecfed to 
carry into effect all the extensive plans of 
benevolence and moral reform which are 
annually increasing in our land and through 
the world. 1 need not here speak of the 
wisely adapted instrumentality of the 
preached word, nor of its extended and 
olessed influences in promoting the tem- 
poral and eternal interpsts of man. These 
tilings are well understood by this Christian 
assembly. It is sufficient to say, that with- 
out the divinely appointed institution of 
the Christian ministry, all our efforts to 
sustain or extend the knowledge and wor- 
•hip of God would soon fail. 
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But this ministry is of eartheni jewmUy 
that the excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of men. The piesent genera- 
tion of ministers must all soon pass off \hm 
stage of action. Others roust be raised up, 
educated and consecrated to the sacred 
work. Each successive generation most 
not only preach the word and minister the 
ordinances, but give their influence to per- 
petuate the sacred treasure to other genera- 
tions. And our desires should be enlarxedy 
and our efforts in this direction multiplied, 
in proportion to the rapidly increasin|f 
population and necessities of oar country 
and the world. 

<* And when we who minister at the altar 
can address our fellow sinners no noore, 
and can only cast our eye over the valle/ 
of vision and survey the vast fields of tfaie 
slain, it will rejoice our hearts to see other 
prophets taking their stand by the side of 
that valley to prolong the proohecy, till all 
the dry 1>ones have become living meny'* 
and the kingdom and the dominion be given 
to Christ. 

When we look down the vale of time 
and contemplate the destinies of oor coantiy 
and the world, in the days of our children 
and our children's chilffren, amid all the 
gloom that intercepts our prospect from the 
remaining corruption and the many and 
powerful evil influences now at work ; how 
comforting the fact that we have a great 
national institution well organized, sharing 
the confidence of the churches, sanctioneo 
by the blessing of Xjrod, and to live and 
increase its power and influence in perpet- 
oatin? the preaching of the everlasting^ 
gospel. We would then rejoice in the 
privileges of this day, when we are again 
favored with the opportunity of mingling^ 
our sympathies, of giving our public tes- 
timony, and of bringing together our offer- 
ings for such an institution as the American 
Education Society. 

But while we thus labor, let us remember 
that the blessing depends on God. 

it is true here as elsewhere. Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it. Paul ma^ plant and ApoHoe 
water, it is God who givelh the increase. 

Our plans may be well devised, oor orga^ 
nizations numerous, and our contribntions 
liberal, and yet all be in vain without the 
influencesof the Holy Spirit Letuscariy 
tliis cause then unto God who alone is able 
to hear our pra>ers and bless our efforts. 
Here again we are reminded of deep and 
humble piety, without which our prayers 
will not be offered with that sincerity and 
fervency which will secure the blessing. 

We must not depend on Education So- 
cieties, or on literary and theological insti- 
tutions to provide for the ministry. After 
men are provided they may be taken up 
and educated by these institutions. I'hey 
may educate tliose who come to them, but 
when the number iail or diminish| thej 
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cannot snpply the want. And where shall 
we look for this supply but in the churches? 
Should not every church then have some 
pious and devoted ^oung man or men on 
their way to the ministry ? Should they 
not have their consecrated Samuels growing 
up under the light of the sanctuary ? If so 
they must have their Elkanahs and Han- 
nahs to wrestle with God in public and 
private until they obtain their desire. 

Says a distinguished Professor* in one of 
our TheologicaTSeminaries, " It will startle 
some of our good people to hear it alleged 
as a fault that particular churches are rear- 
ing no candidates for the ministry. But 
there must be a ^ievous fault somewhere 
in relation to this important concern. And 
as it is a matter of common duty, when 
there has been a continual barrenness, there 
must have been a want of due culture. 
Why have you no pious young men on 
their way to the ministry ? Have you not 
many sons, who, if their hearts were touch- 
ed by the finger of God, might be useful ? 
But you say, We cannot give them grace. 
True;- this is not the ground of your 
accountability. But have you, as a church, 
prayed for the conversion of the dear youth, 
that they mifht be prepared for the work ? 
Every church rich in members, as well as 
worldly substance, which has no young 
men in a course of training, ought to appoint 
& day of fasting and humiliation to inquire 
into this matter, and to b^g of God not to 
leave them like a barren fig tree in his 
▼ineyard. You say that yon contribute 
every year to the Education fund. This is 
well ; but it is not all, nor the half of your 
duty on this subject. You must furnish 
men as well as money, and the men are by 
far the most important part of the means. 
Without suitable men, money in this con- 
cern is worthless. You must bring forward 
young men of ardent piety '* — of a devoted, 
self-sacrificing spirit, of decision and firm- 
ness of principle — such men as the church 
needs — men who will be ready to endure 
hardships and privations, and to go cheer- 
fhlly wherever they may be needed to 
preach Christ and him crucified. ** Do you 
ask how yon can accomplish this? I 
answer, * Pray ye the Lord of the harvest' 
Lay it before God in secret, in your families 
ahd in the church. And be not contented 
until you receive this blessing of the 
ascended Lord, to be the honored instru- 
ment of furnishing the harvest field with 
more laborers.'* But this will be the result 
only of a state of elevated, devoted piety in 
the churches. Without this, persevering 
prayer will not be made. Without this, 
the men, if furnished, will not be of the 
right spirit ; and their character is far more 
important than their number. So we are 
brought again to the same conclusion as 
before, that this, as well as all our benev- 



olent societies, depend for success on the 
state of the churches. Complaints may 
have been made, and in some cases not 
without reason, of the improprieties, or 
extravagance, or want of seriousness of the 
beneficiaries. And here it may, with 
deference, be said to the guardians of this 
institution, that too great caution and vigi« 
lance cannot be exercised in the selection 
of candidates for their charity. But while 
the churches have a right to expect that 
their gifls in this noble work will not be 
misapplied, they should at the same time 
consioer that the beneficiaries emanate from 
themselves, and will partake of their spirit. 
Would we have the streams pure, we must 
look after the fountain. 



YOL. 



* Dr. Alexander. 
XIV. 



The quotation from Dr. Alexander, above, 
has been included in the extracts given, 
(although not equally applicable, perhaps, 
to every portion of the American churches 
at this time,) for the sake of the remarks 
which the author of the discourse has added 
at the conclusion. The Board of the Ame- 
rican Education Society are prepared to 
respond to the righteous and most essential 
requisition, that ^' great caution and vigi« 
lance should be exercised in the selection 
of candidates for their charity." The Rules 
of the Society on this subject are as strict, 
perhaps, as any that could be devised; 
especially when the recent extension of the 
period of probation is taken into account. 
A faithful administration of the system, it 
may be hoped, will secure as great a meas- 
ure of success, as can be attained by any 
similar labor of human hands. 

It were presumption, however, to expect 
that Providence should interpose to exempt 
this, or any other branch of benevolent ef- 
fort, in the hands of fiillible men, from every 
sort of incidental error or embarrassment ; 
especially such as results from evils which 
may have been, for any time, inherent in 
the state of the religious community. A 
superficial or low state of piety in the 
churches; a defect of caution and discrim- 
ination in applying the tests of the word of 
God to the evidences of personal religion ; 
or an undue prevalence of worldly excite- 
ments to withdraw professing Christians 
from the duties of spiritual cultivation and 
communion with God; will be certain at 
length to impair the moral, and even the 
intellectual substance of the material oat of 
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which our rising ministry is to be fonned ; 
and, in the same degree, to increase the 
difficulty of accomplishing, with uniform 
saccess, such a serrice as that with which 
the Education Society has been intrusted. 
Let there be alwajrs sound instruction and 
discipline, both for the mind and heart, in 
the family, in the school, and in the sanc- 
tuary; let there be eminently searching 
and subduing operations of the Spirit of 
God in the experience of youthful Chris- 
tians ; and let the spirit of prayer, at once 
fervent and humble, in the church, be the 
element in which their social piety is mould- 
ed ; and a great security will be realized, 
as to the results of this branch of benevo- 
lence, of which no degree of caution or 
supervision on the part of the Society itself 
could offer a substitute. 

YOUNG MEN'S EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
NEW YOllK CITY. 

The Seventh Anniversary of this Society 
was held in the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
the evening of November 17th, 1841. Mr. 
William A. Booth, President, in the chair. 
The Annual Report was read by Rev. Asa 
D. Smith, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society. Addresses of a highly interesting 
eharacter were made by Rev. Joel Parker, 
D. D., President of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Rev. Edward 
N. Kirk. 

The Report, which is brief, and to the 
point, we publish nearly entire. The in- 
terest which will be generally felt, by the 
friends of the Education Society, in the 
operations of an Association of Young Men 
for the promotion of its important objects in 
such a City as New York, and especially 
in the success and usefulness of the Cor- 
nelius Institute, which this Association are 
engaged in sustaining, will secure an at- 
tentive perusal of their Report 

More than seven vears have now elapsed 
since the New York Younff Men's Educa- 
tion Society was formed. And with every 
passing year, the Board of Managers have 
had increasing evidence of the importance 
of such an organization in a community 
like this. It cannot but here possess im- 
portant facilities for usefulness. A mere 
fftance at our population suffices to show, 
tnat it embraces an unusually large propor- 
tion of young men. Hither they come — to 



this great thoroagh&re of the eoantry, this 
emporium of commerce, this scene of in- 
tense, constant, varied activity — from every 
section of the land, and especially from the 
Eastern and Middle States. And the veij 
attractions that draw them here, assure oa 
that they bring no small amount of charac- 
ter with them. It is not commonly the 
timid, the irresolute, the indolent, the ine^ 
iicient, that come ; but rather the bold, the 
enterpiising, the diligent, the men of native 
power. How important that their energies 
be enlisted in every worthy cause! Of 
what consequence in respect not merely to 
the present, but to that future period — a 
period not remote — when they shall stand 
in the places now occupied by their seniors^ 
and wield an influence unsurpassed, it im 
believed, by that of any like number of 
young men under heaven. "We say nol 
this with the poor design of flattering them, 
but solely to set forth and magnify their 
responsibilities, and to commend the objeet 
of turning their enerj^es to good account. 
The msgnitude of this object will further 
appear, if we consider the great numerical 
force of the class referred to. We have, in 
the City of New York, the population of a 
SCo/e, as it were, crowded within the nar- 
row limits of a single ioumship ; — the young 
men of a State, so to speak, all living in the 
same neighborhood, all accessible to onr 
daily influence, all so situated that they can 
easily act together in any common cause. 
A young men's society for the City of New 
York, in respect to the number it may em- 
brace, is much like a young men's sooietj 
for all New Jersey, or Vermont, or New 
Hampshire, or Connecticut. Nay, it maj 
be deemed more efficient, as we h&ve not 
only about the same number to interest, but 
they are better situated for intimate matoal 
sympathy and effective co-operation. 

Now, the Education cause may be confi- 
dently commended to the love and patron- 
age of aU classes of men. It aims to fbr- 
nish the world, not with its roonarchs or its 
judges, its heroes or its statesmen, not with 
Its professors or teachers of mere human 
science, but with a cUss of men more im- 
portant than all these. It seeks to train up, 
for all the destitutions of earth, ministers of 
the everlasting gospel, expounders and pro- 
mulgators of that heavenly word, which is 
roigntier in its influence than all earthly 
loie, than all royalty, or jurisprudence, or 
heroism, or statesmanship. Does any one 
deem such representations ezaggetated, let 
him consult the page of history, and inquire, 
as he muses on Sie manifold chants of 
man's condition, what part the religious 
element has had in them all. Let him con- 
sider, too, what relations to that element the 
clerical order sustain, how it lanffuishes 
without them, and receives from tnem its 
peculiar shape and bearing, and he wUl 
doubt no lonj^r the importance of any in- 
stitution designed to raise up ministers of 
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thegoepeL For anv warm-hearted disciple 
o£ Uhhflt, it would be sufficient to think of 
bis own relations to the gospel ministry, to 
reco^^nize it as the channel through which 
all spiritual good has visited his own soul, 
as his light in darkness, his solace in sor- 
row» his strength in weakness, his guide to 
glory. It would be enough for us all — it 
would furnish a most plain and palpable ar> 
ffament—- just to ask what our City would 
be, and wnat our favored land, if the gospel 
ministry were utterly to cease among us. 
Nor is it a sufficient iieason for indifference 
to the Education cause, that in some por- 
tions of our country there is an adequate 
■upply of ministers. In other sections there 
is an urgent demand for them) and the wail 
of destitute and dying millions is ever borne 
to our ears from the heathen world. He 
who would pronounce educational efforts 
needless, because his own town or county 
happens not to be destitute, is much like 
the man, who, though vast fields are parch- 
ed with drouffht around him, has no heart 
to pray for refreshing showers, because his 
own nttle garden plot has by some means 
been irrigated. Nay, were there nowhere 
a present want of ministers, he who would 
make no fhrther provision for training them 
up, would be hardly wiser than the man, 
who, because the fields are now verdant 
and rejoicing, would think it well that all 
the fountains and streams should be dried 
up, and the morning and the eveninj|r dew, 
the early and the latter rain, cease forever. 
The Education cause is worthy, then, as 
we have said, to be patronized by all. But 
it may be specially commended to the at- 
tention of young men. From their ranks 
the ministry is to be filled. And from a 
class of young men like those of this City, 
a peculiarly large demand must be made. 
Tne very traits of character which render 
the scenes of business here attractive to 
them, and which those scenes are fitted to 
strengthen, are of no little importance as 
qualifications for the sacred office. It is 
not, indeed, affirmed, that all who succeed 
in secular pursuits, even as conducted here, 
would of course be successful in the higher 
duties of the ministry. We would be far 
fh>m lowering, we would elevate rather, the 
standard of ministerial character. But it 
may be aafely said, that the young man 
who has sufficient energy, perseverance, 
leadiness of mind, and soundness of judg- 
ment, to act well his part as a man of busi- 
ness—to give promise of an honorable 
standing among our ** merchant princes,*' 
our more gifled artisans, or our professional 
men — should most solemnly ponder the 
ouestion, whether he may not better serve 
God and his generation in the preaching of 
the Gospel. It should occasion thankful- 
Bess, Uiat, within the last ten years, so 
many of the young men of this City have 
laid that question to heart, and determined 
to seek the sacred office. But we aiepaia- 
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folly convinced, that there is yet much neg- 
lect of duty touching this matter. On 
many others still, it is believed, the minis- 
try has imperative claims — claims which a 
society like this is well suited to enforce. 
And as to those who evidently ought not to 
become themselves heralds of salvation, 
the^ will naturally be interested in such of 
their fellow youth as do. Here, especially, 
it might be presumed, that interest would 
be deep; ready and intense as, on all sub* 
jects, are the sympathies of our young men 
with each other. 

With impressions like these, the New 
York Toung Men's Education Society was 
formed. It was designed to be auxiliary to 
what is now called Die Central American 
Education Society. But for reasons suffi- 
cientlv indicated by preceding remarks, the 
Board of Managers have, from the first, 
made It a prominent object, to search out in 
this City promising candidates for the min- 
istrv, and .aid them in making experiment 
of their capabilities. For this purpose, they 
established, in 1835, a Classical School, 
now styled the Cornklius iKStiTUTE. 
This School has, from the first, been under 
the able and fiuthfol instruction and super- 
vision of the Rev. John J. Owen, and has 
been eminently successful. The outlines 
of its plan have been fully given in former 
Reports. It will be only necessary here 
to say, that in some of the details important 
improvements have been made durin^^ the 
past year. A well devised system of no- 
tation for the several recitations has been 
introduced, and also a thorough course of 
semi-annual examinations. New and strict 
regulations have been adopted bv the Board, 
to prevent any of the students from leaving 
the School for College without thorough 
preparation. And never, it is believed, has 
there been greater diligence on the part of 
the students, or more of the spirit of thor- 
ough scholarship, than at the present mo- 
ment. The whole number in attendance 
the past year has been 37. Four of these 
have entered College. The present num- 
ber of members is 26. 

Of the whole number of voung men who 
have been connected with the Institute, 
afler deducting those who, from various 
causes, have discontinued study, there re- 
main 123; a number nearly equal, proba- 
bly, to that of all the evangelical pastors in 
the City of New York. And the Board of 
Managers cannot refrain firom expressing 
their belief, that a body of young men of 
greater promise, as a whole, have seldom if 
ever been put in training for the gospel 
ministrv. 

As illustrative of the good accomplished 
by the School, and of the importance of its 
peculiar characteristics, it may be stated, 
that, but for its inflneiKse, more than fifty 
of the above named young men would, in 
all probability, never have entered on a 
co«rse of psepan^on lor the sacred office. 
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The Report concladet with e etetemeiit 
of the financial concerns of the Institute ; 
from which it appears, incidentally, that ita 
efforts are in a great measure auxiliary to 
the Central American Education Society, 
although it is not a Branch of that Society. 
Most of the young men, who are preparing 
for College with a view to the ministry in 
the Cornelius Institute, are so far sustained 
by the facilities there afforded as to require 
no assistance from the funds of the Educa- 
tion Society. 

WANT OF MINISTERS IN VERMONT. 
Thb last Report of the Directors of the 
Domestic Missionary Society , of Vermont, 
prepared by the Secretary, Re?. Samuel 
Delano, contains the following notices of 
the existing destitution in that State. 

1 beg leave to give a bird's eye view of this 
field wnich opens around us. There are in 
Vermont not far from sixty towns in which 
are no Congregational churches, and which, 
so far as our denomination is concerned, 
are without the institutions of the gospel. 
In most of these towns the regular admin- 
istration of these institutions is needed, and 
should be had. To these should be added 
sixty towns in which are churches without 
ministers, permanently destitute. And the 
fact is, churches without a minister, are 
scarcely, at the best, more than no church, 
and in truth very soon they cease to be. 
Very many of those churches in Vermont, 
which have been long destitute of the stated 
ministry, though they have a name to live^ 
are dead. This calculation gives us one 
hundred and twenty towns. 

But there is one part of these destitutions 
in respect to which we are under special 
obligations, and to which we would now 
call attention. The destitute churches are 
referred to. By the statistics published by 
Convention last year, it is found that sixty 
of the churches in Vermont ate destitute of 
the ministrv ; and a much larger number 
destitute of pastors. It is not conceived 
necessary here to argue that aehurcb is not 
fully organized untilit has its pastor. The 
pastor is the head of the church : a church, 
then, without a pastor, is a body without a 
head. If this be the principle, it follows 
that no church, when collected, should be 
lefl without its pastor and head. The prin- 
ciple forbids that we should go into a place 
and collect a church, and then leave it to 
seek a pastor, or languish «nd die without 
one, unwatched and unassisted. The prin- 
ciple binds us to hold on to a work which 
we begin, until it is finished. No church 
should ever be collected but with a view to 
Us complete organization with its pastor. 
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If we have not so conceived the prineiple, 
then perhaps we have not conceived it right, 
and are guilty of a double sin. This prin- 
ciple would lead us to take hold of the work 
W4th the sixty destitute churches in Ver- 
mont, to supply them all with pastors. If 
the internal geographical features of any 
place, and its external geographical rela- 
tions, indicate that the church is not need- 
ed in that location, which is no donbt the 
fact in some instances, let the church be 
disbanded, and provision made in some 
other form. Let the question be decided 
how many and which of these churches 
the cause of truth requires should be sos- 
tained, and let these be organized with a 
pastor, ordained in every place, and thus 
the things which remain be set in order, 
according to apostolic direction. This 
should be done. The Church in Vermont 
is bound to do it, both by the direction of 
the word of God and by her own acts. The 
collecting of those churches implies a cove- 
nant to see to it that they have pastors. 
One church in Vermont, and that not the 
richest nor strongest, but perhaps the first 
in good works, entertains this view, and 
says to the Domestic Missionary Society, 
" Go on, and give to every church a pastor, 
and we will stand by you.'* Thb ought to 
be done. Let this be done, and then might 
we say, in one respect in which we cannot 
now say it, " They that be with ns are 
more than they that be with them." Then 
should we have two hundred churches with 
pastors, in the two hundred and forty-eight 
towns of Vermont ; which, taking into the 
calculation the towns where there are more 
churches than one, would leave certainly 
no more than sixty towns without the in- 
stitutions of the ^pel, in that form and 
afler that order which we believe puts forth 
most truth with the greatest power. And 
might we not hope, thus strengthened, soon 
to ught up a lamp in those places ? Many 
in our churches receive the thought that 
the church ought to enter upon this work. 
It is thought that it ought to be set np de- 
finitely as an object to be sought, at onca 
and perseveringly ; — to supply Vermont 
with the ministry, and so the means of 
grace, — to place the candlesticks in the 
proper locations, till the light from one 
shall meet and mingle with the light from 
the others throughout, and thus the whole 
region be illumined ; and no soul be lefl to 
grope in darkness, and go down to death 
for want of the means of knowing the way 
of life. 



GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 
Christians are too apt to think that God*s 
assistance is only needed in adversity; 
whereas prosperity presents, perhaps, even 
more temptations to sin by forgetting God ; 
and, therefore,* BO much more need of his 
restraining grace. 
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AHEBICAR EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms of the 
Society, on the 12th of January, 1842. 
The usual business was transacted, and 
the quarterly appropriations to benefici- 
aries were granted, to be paid under the 
direction of the Financial Committee. 
It has been the intention of the Board 
to pay this appropriation promptly, at 
the time of granting it ; that the bene- 
ficiariesy after ha?ing suffered the entire 
privation of the last, might not be 
further subjected to embarrassment in 
being obliged to wait, nearly to the 
end of the quarter perhaps, for what 
has been promised them at the begin- 
ning. This the Financial Committee 
will be enabled to do; not, however, 
without leaving a part of the debt, 
incurred in the payment of the two first 
appropriations of the year, to be paid 
from the receipts of the ensuing quarter. 
As the Directors, in the discharge of 
their responsible duty, have resolved 
that the debt of the Society, existing at 
the beginning of the year cannot, with 
prudence, be suffered to increase by 
the aggregate of its current expendi- 
tures, they must necessarily apply so 
much of the income of the remaining 
quarter as may be necessary, to the 
cancelling of the excess above referred 
to. This renders it but too probable, 
to the great regret of the Directors, 
that the Board will not have the means 
of granting the usual appropriation to 
the beneficiaries, at the next quarterly 
meeting. Knowing as they do, how- 
ever, the embarrassment this must oc- 
casion to the young men in their course 
of study, they will exert every energy 
they possess, to avoid the necessity 
of again withholding an appropriation. 
But for the ability to (lecompltsh what ia 
$0 desirable^ <Ae Board look anxiously to 
the ekurche$uho an to make their con- 



triMiom during (he winter. It it en- 
couraging to be able to state, that, 
even under the pressure of so many 
other extraordinary calls upon the lib- 
erality of the Christian public, a dispo- 
sition begins to be more decidedly 
manifested to come to the help of the 
Education Society ; and the Directors 
are certainly not without the hope, that 
the state of the Treasury at the end of 
the quarter, will enable them to do 
much better than they have dared to 
venture, in present circumstances, to 
promise. 

REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 

To the 8«ei«Ui7 ofth* AnMrinui BdoMlloo Secto^. 

Rev, and Dear ^r,^ Since ro^ last qaar* 
terly report, J have been princi|Milly occu- 
pied in the western section of Vermont, 
and in the coanties of Windham and 
Tolland in Connecticot In all the conrie 
which I have pursaed, I have been happy 
in being able to report a kind and cordial 
reception. From all intelligent men, min- 
isters and others, I have heard expressed a 
decided conviction, that the Education So- 
ciety has been the instrument of much 
good, that it must be still nuuntained ; that 
to suffer it to cease from its operations or in 
any considerable degree to languish, must, 
in a short time, produce most disastrous 
results. Indeed, I do not remember t* 
have met with an individual who has ex- 
pressed any different opinion. I have 
neard that opposite sentiments are enter- 
tained, that this institution is in less favor 
with the public than formerly ; that some 
have grown cold towards it, and hence its 
resources have been essentially diminished. 
If these thin^ are so, I can only say they 
have not fallen under my observation. 
From what I sometimes hear, I shoold be 
led to suppose that there does exist some- 
where, and in the breast of some body, a 
dislike of the Education Societv not for- 
merly known. But from what I have yet 
discovered, I should be led to conclude 
that this dislike is more a matter of conjec- 
ture than of reality. That it is not now and 
that it has never been a fiivorite with the 
Christian community 1 am well aware. 
That an institution of this character, con- 
ducted on such principles as it has always 
been ; an institution aiming with so much 
wisdom and efficiency at such a result, as 
the thoronffh preparation of men for the 
Christian ministry ; an institution to which 
OUT own country and the worid are indebt- 
ed, for so many of their most able and soc- 
cessfiil ministers; one oa which lieaveu 
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haa in manj wayf placed the aeal of ita 
approbation, and made the mrana of so 
much good, both direct and indirect, that 
such an institution has from the be^rinning 
found it so difficult to aecore to itself the 
public favor in a degree proportioned to its 
meritfl, must at first view appear somewhat 
unaccountable. The reasons for this fact, 
•eemtngl^ so anomalous, I ha?e not at 
present Ume to state. 

That the Education Sooietj has, within 
a little time past, done anything to forfeit a 
■hare of the confidence and favor with the 
public which it once enjoyed, or that it has 
m any considerable degree actually loat 
this confidence and favor, I have not been 
able to perceive. True it is, that less is 
now given to sustain it than a few years 
•ince. But it is well known that there is 
in the country a less amount of disposable 
funds. Other benevolent institutions have 
also found increased difficulty in obtaining 
the means of sustaining their operations ; — 
and this while the standard of Christian ben- 
evolence has evidently been rising among 
ua. The urgent importunity with which one 
other cause has been lately pressed, has 
had a temporary effect in dinunishing the 
amount bestowed on the object of which I 
am apeaking. Not a few individuals have 
said to me they have felt so deeply in view 
of the condition of the Foreign Mission 
Board, and have been constrained to give 
no much to relieve its embarrassment, that 
they must for the present, wholly, or in 
great measure, withnold firora every other 
object. At the same time they have pro- 
feased a strong desire that other objects, 
mnd the Education Society in particular, 
might be sustained. 

That the Education Society has been for 
• season past less fevered from a supposed 
surplus of educated ministers in the coun- 
try, is to me more doubtful than I once 
imagined. To every peraon well infermed 
en wis subject, it is well known, that, tak- 
ing the whole land, into account, every 
•uppoeition of this kind involves a atrange 
misapprehension of facts. What, though 
in aome of the older and more inviting 
parte of New England, some few individ- 
oala who would l^ve deaired it, and who 
are qualified for it, have not been constant- 
ly occupied in the appropriate work of their 
ealling? Does this prove that there are 
ministers as many aa are needed in all parts 
of the United SUtea ? Or does it prove 
that they are increasing among ua in a de- 
gree at all proportioned to the increaae of 
our population? Because peculiar circum- 
stances have detained or have thrown back 
among us at the East aome ministers, who 
might otherwise have been employed in 
the extensive, fest populating regions of 
the West, does this snow that our countrv 
ia in auch danger of being sur-charged with 
spiritual inatructera, that an approved me- 
tbod of bringing them forward ahould be 
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abandoned ? No man in his senaes believes 
that these circumstances can be expected 
always to exist We cannot suppose that 
heaven has put a final end to our nation's 
prosperity ; that our pecuniary embarrass- 
ments wnich have lasted so long are to last 
forever. But if not, then that prosperity 
must again flow, and those embairassments 
roust be relieved. No sooner however shall 
these things take place, than hundreds and 
thousands of Christian ministers maj be 
sustained, where the need of them b now 
most distressing and alarming. 

I have many times heard ue opinion ex- 
pressed, that if the work of qualifying men 
to become preachers of the gospel uiould 
be suspended or curtailed, the prospect 
which must thus be made to open before 
us, is such aa to occaaion the most anxioua 
concern ; that hence it must happen, that 
in a few short years the best supphed parte 
of the country will not be able to procure 
pastors for their vacant churcbea, and oar 
missionary operations, both domestic and 
foreign, must be checked not for the want 
of money but of men. But it is an alarm- 
ing fact, that this work is alreadv curtailed. 
While the number of souls in the country 
is almost one quarter more than it was ten 
yeara a^ro, the number of young men in 

J (reparation for the ministry, haa not, ao 
iir as we can judge, been increased at alL 
Moreover, we haye reason to conclude that 
the diminution of which I speak haa not 
been comparative only, but absolute. We 
know that the number of beneficiaries aid- 
ed bv the Eidncation Society haa, during 
the fast five or six years, been diminished 
about one quarter. From this feet it is a 
feir inference, that the whole number of 
young men in the country, in prepantion 
for the sacred office, has, in this period, 
been diminished in tne same proportion. 
At the same time, we are well aware, that 
in this period the demand for missionaries 
to the heathen, as well as to our own coun- 
trymen, haa been continually increaaing. 
It is confidently believed that the spirit of 
missions, and, what is identical with it, 
the spirit of Christian liberality, has also 
increaaed. Hence the opinion la often ex- 
pressed, that in what light soever the Edu- 
cation Society mav be at present regarded, 
the time cannot be fiir aistant, wl^n our 
community will hold it in hiffher estima- 
tion and show it more fevor man ever be- 
fore. 

As I have traversed the country,^ I have 
been somewhat surprised to find that so 
many of our ministers have received assistr 
ance, more or less, firom this institution ;— > 
also that so many who were thus trained 
to their work, occupy the first rank both 
in point of location and public esteem. 
Surely but a Umited knowledge of fects is 
needful to show that the objection, on 
which 80 many changes have been rung, 
that many of'^the individuals whom t& 
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Edacation Society hai aMWted hare diMp- 
pointed public expectation — have not turned 
out well^ia founded more on ignorance 
and prei udice than on a careful inquiry into 
facts. Whoever the men are who are des- 
titute of employment in these days, when 
ministers are supposed to be so superabun- 
dant, it is rare indeed to find this true of 
one who has been aided by the Education 
Society. 

Though the success of this Society has 
been as great, and the cases of failure as 
few, as the public ever had a right to expect, 
still a more careful selection of the objects 
of its iavof , as well as a more careful super- 
vision over them, miffbt have served to ad- 
vance its interests. l*he rule latelv pub- 
lished by the Directors, that a year s pro- 
bation M required of these young men as 
to both their Christian and their intellectual 
character, has been received with favor. 
Hence the hope has been expressed, that if 
the number or beneficiaries shall in future 
be diminished, the deficiency may be sup- 
plied by their higher qualifications. No 
man, surely, acquainted with the human 
heart, can expect this institution to carry 
on its operations free from mistake and 
failure ; at the same time too much vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised, that its credit oe 
not impaired, and its usefulness diminished, 
by confidence and patronage bestowed 
where they are not merited. 

The late withholding from the benefici- 
aries of their quarterly appropriation, has 
awakened much concern. The hope has 
been expressed, that this fact, the like of 
which has not before occurred, may be 
overruled for good. The ground taken by 
the Directors, that they are to the young 
men only almoners of the public, that they 
can devote to the object before them, onlv 
what they receive, is. such as commends 
itself to every enlightened mind. There 
is reason to hope that an increase of liber- 
ality in favor of this object of charity will 
prevent the necessity of a similar withhold- 
ing in future, it is thought that the cur- 
rent of opinion begins to set more in favor 
of this institution, and that a little improve- 
ment in tiie mode of its administration will 
be effectual in removing the most formi- 
dable opposition which it has had to encoun- 
ter from the first. 

Utchfield County, a. Jan. 1842. 
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Eells,) that is to wKf, a raffieieiiey for the 
whole expense from the time of entering 
the college until he hath taken his first 
degree." This James Eells, was afterwards 
minister in Glastenbury* Ct. 

George Masters, of Hartford, who died 
in 1756, gave all his property ** unto the 
Rev. Mr. John Graham, of Woodbury — 
and it is my desire that ha would expend it 
and lay it out in bringing op his son Crouch 
Graham at the college. Kichard Crouch 
Graham, was afterwards minister in Pelliam. 
— Cong, Obterver, 
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WORTHY EXAMPLE. 

James Easter, who died in Hartford, 1775, 
has the following in his will : — *' I give for 
the Public School where I now dwell 
[South side] two acres of meadow land, 
fSouth Meadowl to be used and improved 
toT the benefit thereof forever. I give to 
the Rev. Mr. Edward Eells, of Middletown, 
a sufficient sum out of my estate, to enable 
him to educate one of his sons at the col- 
lege, (which son I choose should be James 
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QUARTERLY REGISTER- 

Vol. XIV. MAY, 1842. No. 4. 

MEMOIR OF REV. CHARLES NISBET, D. D. 

FIRST PRESIDENT OF DICKINSON COLLEGE, PA. 

Some account of Dr. Nisbet, the first President of Dickinson College, 
may be found in the history of that college, by Prof. Caldwell, in the 9th 
?olunie of the American Quarterly Register, p. 119, seq. We now 
present a more extended Memoir. For the materials from which we have 
compiled it, we are indebted to the interesting volume, prepared by the 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., of Princeton, N. J., and published in New 
York, in 1840, by Robert Carter. 

^ 

Charles Nisbet was bom in Haddington, Scotland, Jan. 21, 1736. 
He was the third son of William and Alison Nisbet. His brother. Rev. 
Andrew Nisbet,^ pastor of Gervald in the presbytery of Haddington, 
died, unmarried, several years before the decease of Charles. Another 
brother, William, a merchant, died about the time that Charles came to 
thb country. Charles remained with his father till the 16th year of his 
age, diligently employed in studying the Latin and Greek languages, and 
the various studies which were, required for admission to the university. 
In 1752, he entered the University of Edinburgh. From the funds which 
he received as a private teacher, he was enabled to meet all his college 
expenses. At this early age, he furnished that evidence of accurate 
scholarship, dignity of demeanor, and capacity for instructing others, 
which gained at once the confidence of his friends. He was graduated in 
1754. He then entered the Divinity Hall in Edinburgh, as student in 
theology. In this new situation, he supported himself by editing a popular 
periodical. During this period, he gave earnest attention to the subject of 
personal religion. On the 10th of March, 1756, he recorded an act of 
solemn dedication to God, drawn up in a spirit of enlightened and ardent 
devotion. On the 18th of April, 1756, he drew up another paper of similar 
import. He remained in the Divinity Hall six years. He was licensed to 
preach the gospel, Sept. 24, 1760, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. He 
was in th^ 24th year of his age. 

In the course of his education, young Nisbet became acquainted with 
Dr. Witherspoon, who was about fourteen years older than himself. Under 
his direction, some of his studies, particularly that of the French language, 
had been conducted. The first sermon, which Mr. Nisbet preached, was 
in Dr. Witherspoon's pulpit in Paisley. They continued to be affectionate 
TOL. ziv. 42 
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friends till Dr. Witherspoon's death in 1794. Mr. Nisbet's first engage- 
ment, as a stated preacher, was to supply a church in Glasgow. Here he 
remained about two years. The congregation had stipulated, besides 
paying the salary mentioned in their call, to furnish him with a houses 
This stipulation, however, they failed to fulfil. Though Mr. Nisbet was 
highly acceptable, yet as he had no family, they postponed a compliance 
with their engagement. Receiving a call to another church, he thought it 
his duty to accept it. On taking leave of the congregation, he preached 
from the words, ** and Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, 
and received all that came in unto him." 

The call referred to was from the parish of Montrose, a large and 
flourishing town on the east coast of Scotland, a royal borough, and a 
place of considerable importance both for its maritime trade, and its v^alu- 
able manufactures. The church was large and intelligent. Having been 
for some time in want of an assistant to their aged and infirm pastor, they 
applied to the Rev. Dr. Gillies of Glasgow, to recommend to them a suit- 
able candidate. The Doctor immediately named Mr. Nisbet, as the most 
promising preacher he could think of. Mr. Nisbet accepted the invitation, 
and soon entered on his new charge. He was regularly ordained on the 
17th of May, 1764, by the Presbytery of Brechin. The church was 
uncommonly large. The tradition is, that in the administration of the 
Lord's Supper, which, in the church of Scotland is dispensed at tables, 
and not in pews, there were usually fourteen o^ fifteen tables. Such a 
charge, with the duties of visiting, catechising, d&c, must have been a 
formidable undertaking to a young man. The senior minister was aged 
and infirm, and was seldom able to appear jn public. He lived, however, 
nearly ten years after Mr. Nisbet was brought into connection with him. 
He died in 1773, leaving his young assistant in sole charge of the congre- 
gation. 

About two years afler Mr. Nisbet settled at Montrose, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Anne Tweedie, daughter of Thomas Tweedie, Esq., of 
Quarter, about thirty miles south of Edinburgh. They lived together 
about thirty-eight years in great harmony and comfort. On occasion of 
their marriage, and that of another distinguished individual at Montrose, 
Dr. Beattie, the celebrated philosopher and poet of Aberdeen, composed 
and transmitted a beautiful poem, which he styled EpUhalamium Montro^ 
sianum. 

It is well known, that Dr. Witherspoon declined the first invitation 
which he received to the presidency of the college of New Jersey. He, 
thereupon, recommended Mr. Nisbet " as the fittest man of all his 
acquaintance" to be at the head of a college. In a short time, however. 
Dr. Witherspoon, having reconsidered the subject, determined to accept 
the call. Mr. Nisbet was now regarded as among the most learned min- 
bters in Scotland. He was proverbially called the " Walking Library." 
His thirst for knowledge was insatiable. His habits of stody were 
singularly diligent. The libraries within his reach were large and valuable. 
His access to the society of literary men, both in and out of the church, 
was such as seldom falls to the lot of one so young. The secret of the last 
mentioned circumstance was his almost unrivalled wit and humor. He 
was qualified to instruct and entertain any circle, literary or religious, of 
the most elevated class. He was intimately acquainted with several of the 
nobility of Scotland, with some of whom he carried on a protracted 
correspondence. 

When Mr. Nisbet entered on the ministry in the church of Scotland, 
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that church was divided, and had been long divided, into two great parties, 
the orthodox and the moderate. The former were distinguished for their 
attachment to evangelical truth, and faithful preaching, and by their 
opposition to patronage. The moderate party, of whom Dr. Robertson, 
the historian, was a long time leader, were more lax in their doctrinal views, 
less evangelical in their preaching, friends to patronage, and more accom- 
modating to politicians. Mr. Nisbet associated himself, from the first, 
decidedly with the orthodox party, along with his early and faithful friend. 
Dr. Witherspoon. His piety, his learning, his wit, his powerful appeals, 
sometimes prevailed over all the talents and the tactics of his opposers. 
His skill as a debater was remarkable. Two good specimens of his 
speeches, Dr. Miller has preserved in the memoir. His memory was 
such as to furnish him with apt quotations from every department of 
literature, with the peculiar pertinence and point of which, he sometimes 
demolished his opponent, and often electrified the body which he addressed. 
It appeared as if no argument, no quotation, no ban mot, could ever take 
him by surprise. 

Not many years after Mr. Nisbet's settlement at Montrose, the troubles 
between Great Britain and her American colonies besan. Mr. Nisbet 
was with the colonies in principle and feeling, though be did not allow 
himself to violate the duty of a loyal subject His friend, Dr. Witherspoon, 
had in 1768, removed to America, and was known there as the firm and 
active friend of his adopted country. As Mr. Nisbet's friendship for the 
rebellious colonies was no secret, it attracted the notice of the partisans of 
government, and drew down upon him their frowns. On occasion of a 
Rational fast, he took for his text the passage in Daniel, which closes with 
the words, " Mene, nunet tekel, upharsin** On another public fast day, 
the town council of Montrose, who occupied a pew in a conspicuous 
situation, perceiving firom the commencement of the discourse, that its 
character was by no means likely to suit their taste, rose in a body, and 
left the church. Mr. Nisbet, stretching forth his hand towards the seat 
which they had just occupied, said with emphasis, ^',the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth." Though such things drew on him no little odium, yet 
his eminent talents, piety and faithfulness enabled him to retaip his station 
without difficulty. In his friendship for the oppressed colonies, he was 
warmly seconded by other eminent men, among whom, was the Rev. Dr. 
John Erskine, of Edinburgh. In 1782, he prepared a series of letters to 
the members of the established church of Scotland, in which his views of 
the unhappy policy pursued by the church, are given with great strength 
and eloquence. In the same year, he cordially cooperated with a special 
effort which was made to obtain from the Parliament a repeal of the 
Patronage Act. 

Though Mr. Nisbet was regarded with much jealousy, on account of the 
prominent part which he took in favor of ecclesiastical and civil liberty, 
yet he had warm friends amonff the nobility and gentry as well as the 
clergy. Some specimens of the letters of the Countess of Leven to him, 
are given by Dr. Miller, which are highly honorable to her piety and good 
sense. Some amusing specimens of his correspondence with the Earl of 
Buchan are also inserted. 

In 1783, the college of New Jersey conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. He was then in the 48th year of his age. His 
rq)utation had been, for several years, honorably known on this side the 
Atlantic. 

Soon after the return of peace, measures were taken to establish a new 
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college in the town of Carlisle, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, one 
hundred and twenty miles west of Philadelphia. Among the gentlemen 
most zealous in their efforts for this purpose were John Dickinson, 
Governor of the State, Dr. Benjamin Rush, William Bingham, Henry 
Hill, and others. The institution took the name of Dickinson College, in 
honor of the distinguished statesman and political writer, who nominally 
took the lead in its establishment, and who was its most liberal benefactor. 
On the 8th of April, 1784, the trustees made choice of Dr. Nisbet, as 
president of the college, not only with unanimity, but with great wfurmth 
and cordiality. Measures were immediately taken to induce him to accept 
of the appointment. Besides the official communication. Gov. Dickinson 
and Dr. Rush, each addressed to him several private letters, in which, with 
great zeal, the reasons in favor of an affirmative answer were spread before 
him. Dr. Rush had acquired his medical education at Edinburgh, had 
had some agency in prevailing on Dr. . Witherspoon, to accept of his 
appointment at Princeton, and had become acquainted, it is believed, with 
Dr. Nisbet. 

** The fact is," says Dr. Miller, " the establishment of Dickinson College 
was not called for, either by the resources of the country, or its literary 
wants. The University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and the College 
of New Jersey, furnished all the means of instruction which were really 
demanded, and indeed more than could receive adequate patronage in the 
impoverished state of the country." ** But some movements in the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania," continues Dr. Miller, " in 1779, in founding and 
endowing the University,, had exceedingly disobliged a number of gentle- 
men in Philadelphia, and none more than Dr. Rush." He had little 
cordiality of feeling with the Rev. Dr. Ewing, the provost of the University, 
or with the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, president of the College at Princeton. 
From these disturbed feelings, there is little doubt, arose, at least in part, 
the plan of founding a new College at Carlisle. Even the clergy and other 
literary men in the immediate Vicinity of Carlisle, did not at first see the 
wisdom or the practicability of establishing the new institution. But in 
process of time objections were obviated ; a charter was obtained ; and the 
College was set in motion. 

Every thing appeared to be now dq>ending upon the wise selection of a 
president. Chiefly through the influence of Dr. Rush, the corporation 
make choice of Dr. Nisbet. He was one of the most eminent clergymen 
of the established church, a gentleman of fine talents and learning, and 
known to be a warm friend to the American colonies. Situated as he 
was, however, with an ample pecuniary support, in the midst of afiec- 
tionate parishioners and friends, and honored by persons of distinguished 
piety and intelligence, he would necessarily find many obstacles in the way 
of the new undertaking. Some of his most cherished friends remonstrated 
against it. Some persons, also, in this country, opposed the measure. 
They feared to excite expectations which could not be fulfilled, strongly 
doubting the propriety of inducing so distinguished a man to come from 
Great Britain, to a situation necessarily uncomfortable, at least compared 
with that which he was invited to leave. A few individuals feared that 
the erection of a new College at Carlisle, might interfere with the pro»- 
perity of institutions already existing. Some of them took measures to 
inform Dr. Nisbet of their apprehensions. But, after much hesitation and 
conflict, he accepted of the invitation. 

Dr. Nisbet sailed from Greenock, with his family, April 23, 1785, and 
landed in Philadelphia, on the 9th of June. He was now in the 50th year 
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of his age. He had lost by death foar children in Scotland. The family, 
which he brought with him, consisted of Mrs. Nisbet, two sons, and two 
daughters. Thomas, the elder of the sons, was a graduate of the University 
of Edinburgh, and a man of uncommonly fine talents. 

Dr. Nis^t reached Carlisle on the 4th of July, and was cordially 
welcomed by the citizens. The next day, he entered on the -arduous 
duties of his office. The introductory discourse, which he delivered, was 
on the importance of the union of piety and learning. It was an able 
performance, and was published. 

Scarcely, however, had he commenced his labors, before he and several 
members of his family, were attacked with severe and protracted illness. 
They underwent what has been called a seasoning to the cUmate^ of the 
most trying kind. Most of them were seized with an obstinate fever, 
which brought them very low. The Doctor was confined to his house, in 
a great measure, for several months. He was so completely discouraged, 
that he sent in his resignation on the 18th of October following, and deter- 
mined to return to Scotland. The trustees yielded to his request with 
great reluctance. Before spring, however, the Doctor and his family had 
so far recovered their health and spirits, that they concluded to remain in 
the country. On the 10th of May, he was unanimously reelected to his 
office. Happily, in the good providence of God, the climate of Carlisle, 
never afterwards subjected him to a similar trial. As soon as his health 
was established, he entered on the preparation and delivery of four 
co-ordinate course of lectures, on Logic, Mental Philosophy, Moral Phi- 
losophy and Belles Lettres, including interesting views, historical and 
literary, of the principal Latin and Greek writers. They, were all carried 
on at the same time, and with the greatest apparent ease ; the lecture of 
each successive day being, for the most part written, so far as it was 
committed to writing at all, on the preceding evening. But it was not 
necessary for- him to write more than the leading outlines of a lecture on 
almost any subject. Besides the four courses already mentioned, he 
delivered a fiflh on Systematic Theology, which his biographer supposes 
to have been the first on that subject ever prepared and delivered in this 
country. 

A number of pious students, who graduated in 1788, requested Dr. 
Nisbet, to give them instruction in theological studies. With this request 
he complied. His first lecture was delivered Oct. 31, 1788, and the last, 
January 5, 1791, thus extending to a little more than two years and two 
months. The whole number of lectures comprised in the course, was 
four hundred and eighteen. One was delivered each day, for five days in 
the week, and was read so slowly that each student took down a complete 
copy. He drew freely from such writers as Turretin, Witsius, Rivet and 
Le Blanc. Afler this course was completed, he delivered twenty-two 
lectures on the pastoral office. In addition to these labors, he regularly 
preached in the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, alternately with the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson, Vice-President of the CoHege, and pastor of the church. 
In this part of his duties, as well as in others, he was highly acceptable 
and popular. The first commencement in the College was held September 
5J6, 1787, when nine students received the degree of B. A. 

Still Dr. Nisbet was not a little disappointed. The first five or six 
years after he arrived in this country, formed one of the most unfortunate 
periods in which a stranger could have transferred his residence from 
Great Britain to the United States. Public and private credit had sunk 
to a low ebb. Government was powerless. Commerce was almost at a 
staad. The College^ necessarily^ partook of the national embarrassment. 
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From the first but slenderly endowed, it was beset with difficulties. 
Money was too scarce to allow many parents who desired it, to give their 
children a liberal education. The State legislature was not then suffi- 
ciently alive to the interests of literature to make any considerable grants to 
seminaries of learning. And to crown all, the trustees of the College were 
a body so large, and consisted of gentlemen so little homogeneous m their 
principles and character, that united and energetic action for any length 
of time together could not be expected. The social and literary state of 
the country, too, was such as was ill adapted to answer the expectations of 
one, who in Scotland, had been the idol of a large circle of friends ; who, 
whenever he went to Edinburgh, is said to have had at least one hundred 
intelligent and literary acquaintances, gentlemen of wealth and leisure, 
Bome of them among the first noblemen of the country, who rejoiced to see 
him, and in whose society and conversation, he enjoyed the purest satis* 
faction. It is unnecessary to say that the situation of things in our 
country, particularly in the interior of Pennsylvania, was then altogether 
different This striking contrast could not but deeply affect a gentleman 
of Dr. Nisbet's fine sensibilities. In addition to these unfavorable 
considerations, his salary, which was by no means large, was but imper- 
fectly paid. It is easy to see from the language of several of his corres- 
pondents in Britain, that his situation was far fi'om being one of unmixed 
comfort ; and that as late as 1794 or 1795, the idea of his return to 
Scotland, though laid aside by himself, was not wholly abandoned by his 
transatlantic friends. In 1787, be wrote as follows: "With regard to mj 
own situation, it is tolerable, though not according to expectation, and 
must improve only by the improvement of the public. I have more trouble 
with the old than with the young. Our trustees are generally men of 
small acquaintance with letters, even those that have been bred to learned 
professions, and can scarcely be made to understand their duty. The 
importation of books htus almost ceased since the war, except novels, plays 
and such trifles. There is little curiosity, and consequently, little knowl- 
edge. The youth readily receive the superficial and introductory parts of 
knowledge ; but are little fit fbr abstract studies, and sit down contented 
with low attainments. My department in the College is Moral Philosophy ; 
hut, for the want of an adequate number of teachers, I am obliged to give 
a course on Logic and Metaphysics. We have but four effective teachers, 
though we need two more at least. Donations have raised our library to 
2,800 volumes. It contains many good books; though our wants in that 
department are still numerous. Our numbers are short of a Scotch 
seminary, but nearly equal to those of this country." 

In 1790, Dr. Nisbet's eldest daughter, Mary, was married to William 
TurnbuU, Esq., a native of Scotland, who had been for a number of years 
a respectable merchant of Philadelphia, but who was, at that time, a 
resident of Pittsburgh. This proved to be a happy connection, and con- 
tributed, with other circumstances, to bind Dr. Nisbet to the United 
States, and to render him less and less disposed to withdraw from the 
important station to which he had been called. 

In 1792, he paid a visit to Governor Dickinson, who then resided at 
Wilmington, Delaware, in that dignified enjoyment, which became an 
affluent, enlightened, retired statesman. This visit was a highly gratifying 
one on both sides. Governor Dickinson seems to have retained, what 
some of the other original trustees did not, a deep sense of the obligation, 
resulting from their written pledges, in caUmg Dr. Nisbet from Scotland, 
to consult, and endeavor to secure, his personal comfort He, therefore, 
«?er treated him with the most pointed attention and respect A gentle- 
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man, who was preseDt at the intenriew, says, that the conversation, in the 
evening, turned on the following subject, << The probable effect of a zeal- 
ous and ardent prosecution of the study of the physical sciences on the 
religious character; or, the tendency of a long^continued and earnest 
investigation of the wonders of nature to produce a forgetfulness of the 
Creator and Governor of the world." In this conversation, Dr. Nisbet, as 
was expected and desired, took the lead. At the close. Gov. Dickinson 
said to him, ** Doctor, what you have said would form an invaluable octavo 
volume. I would give a large sum to have it in that form." He urged 
his ffuest to pay him an annual visit On Dr. Nisbet's return home, he 
received notice, that Gov. Dickinson had deposited 500 dollars in one of 
the Philadelphia banks, subject to his order, for defraying the expense of 
the future visits which he had solicited. Accordingly, for several years. 
Dr. Nisbet paid an annual visit to the venerable statesman. 

In 1793, the rebellion broke out in Pennsylvania, occasioned by the tax 
laid by the government of the United States, on the distilling of ardent 
q>irits. A military force was called out, of which Washington took 
command. The popular excitement in Carlisle was very great. Drs. 
Nisbet and Davidson concurred in the opinion, that it was proper to say 
something from the pulpit adapted to allay the excitement. Accordingly, 
Dr. Davidson, preached in the morning, a mild discourse, which, though 
not very acceptable to the populace, gave but little offence. In the afler- 
noon, Dr. Nisbet preached from the text, '' And that ye study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you." He endeavored to show, that all men were not equally 
fitted to be philosophers, legislators and statesmen, but that some were 
intended for working with their own hands. This sermon gave great 
offence to a part of the congregation, insomuch that his house and life 
were endangered. The whiskey insurgents were actually proceeding 
towards his dwelling, but were stopped by a friend, who informed them 
that the Doctor's youngest daughter was lying very ill, and that to assault 
his house, under such circumstances^ would be brutal rather than patriotic. 

In 1795, Dr. Nisbet's youngest daughter, Alison, was married to Dr. 
Samuel M'Coskry, an eminent physician residing in Carlisle. 

Dr. Nisbet took the deepest interest in the progress of the French 
Revolution, which so terribly distinguished the closing years of the last 
century. At the beginning of the movement, he predicted no good either 
to France or Europe. He denounced in the most energetic manner, the 
principles which were then at work. As the horrors of the tragedy were 
unfolded, his feelings were wrought up to the highest pitch. The 
thoughts, with which his mind was crowded, appeared in the letters which 
he then wrote, in his sermons, in his conversation, and in his lectures to 
the students. Indeed Burke himself was not a more uncompromising 
opponent to the French experiment 

For a number of years before his decease. Dr. Nisbet was not only 
diligent, but unceasing, in hb attendance upon the duties of his office. 
From the time of his recovery from the severe illness which reduced him 
so low soon after his arrival in this country, until the beginning of that 
disease which terminated his life, such were his fidelity and zeal, that he 
bad scarcely ever been prevented, for a single day, from attending on the 
public duties of his station. Literary labor, and especially that which 
consisted in imparting the elements of knowledge to young men, was the 
delight of his heart. 

In the earl^ years of the present century, his letters bear the marks of 
great dq>re0eion of spirits, and the gradual ceasing of those fond ezpecta* 
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tions which he had once entertained in regard to the cause of literature in 
the United States. Instead of enlarging and improving the sjBteim of 
public instruction, the trustees of the College, several years before Dr. 
Nisbet's death, directed the course of study to be shortened, and required 
as much to be done in one year as had formerly occupied two years. 
Against this measure he strongly remonstrated, as a kind of literary 
quackery ; as adapted to impose upon the public; and to deceive young 
men who were seeking a liberal education. His remonstrances, however, 
were of no effect. The salary, which the trustees originally promised to 
pay him, was <£250 sterling, or about $1,200. A few years before his 
death, finding the number of students small, and the finances of the insti- 
tution declining, they reduced the stipend to $300, a sum altogether 
insufficient for the comfortable support of his family. Even this sum, 
however, was miserably paid. At the time of his decease, the arrears had 
nearly reached the amount of four or five years' salary ; and were recovered 
at last oniy by a legal process. 

About the beginning of January, 1804, Dr. Nisbet was seized with a 
severe cold, accompanied with inflammation of the lungs and fever, which 
gradually gained ground, until it terminated his life. He endured his 
severe pains with uncommon patience and fortitude. The only faculty of 
his mind, which appeared to be impaired, was his memory, which in health 
was one of the leading powers of his intellect. This prevented his holding 
much connected conversation with those around him during his last hours. 
The exercises of devotion appeared to occupy his heart and his lips, as 
long as he was able to utter them. The last efforts of vocal utterance 
which could be distinguished, were employed in articulating with great 
tenderness, the name of his wife; and in saying with peculiar fervor, 
" Holy^ Holy, Holy!" — With these words on his lips, he gently fell asleep, 
on the 18th of January, 1804, being within three days, of completing the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

The departure of the venerable president, covered not only his family, 
but also the whole College with the mantle of mourning. The feelings of 
a widely extended and peculiar attachment and veneration were called into 
exercise. The College, the town, the whole neighborhood, appeared as 
mourners. The funeral was attended by multitudes. The trustees, faculty 
and students of the College, appeared in a manner which marked their deep 
sense of the loss which they had sustained. A sermon was preached on 
the occasion, by the Rev. Dr. Davidson. A Latin ode to his memory was 
composed by Mr. James Ross, who had been a professor in the College. 
A monument was erected to his memory, by his only surviving son, the 
Hon. Alexander Nisbet, Judge of the City Court of Baltimore. 

Mrs. Nisbet survived her husband more than three years. Her health 
and strength declined from his decease. She died on the ]2th of May, 
1807, in the hopes of the gospel. She was an excellent woman, and 
peculiarly fitted to support and comfort her husband. 

Dr. Nisbet's eldest son, Thomas, survived him only a short time. He 
was never married. Alexander, graduated at Dickinson College, and 
studied law with Judge Duncan, of Carlisle. He has been twenty-three 
years judge in Baltimore. He married Miss Mary C. Owings, of Maryland. 
They have had seven children, three sons and four daughters. The 
daughters only survive. Dr. Nisbet's eldest daughter, the wife of William 
Turnbull, Esq., died about twenty years afler her father. She left nine 
children, four sons and five daughters. All but one son, are still living, 
and in various highly respectable situations. The youngest daughter, 
Alison, wife of Dr. M'Coskry, was left a widow in 1818, and is still living. 
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She had six children. Of these one son only and two daughters sarvive. 
The son is the Rt. Rev. Samuel M'Coskry, D. D., bishop of the Episcopal 
church in Michigan. Mary, the second daughter, is the wife of Rev. 
Erskine Mason, D. D., of New York. Alison, the youngest daughter, is 
the wife of Prof. Charles D. Cleaveland, of Philadelphia. 

In closing this brief sketch, we subjoin a few notices in relation to the 
character of Dr. Nisbet 

*' He was, beyond all comparison," says the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, " a 
man of the most learning that I have ever personally known. Of this 
learning, however, he was never ostentatious." " Besides his own lan- 
guage, he was skilled in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and probably Erse. When he left Europe, he was 
supposed to be among the best Greek scholars it contained. While at the 
University, during one of his vacations, he read all the Homilies of Chry- 
sostom. Of the Iliad, he could repeat by memory, a great, if not the 
greater part. But he was not merely a linguist. There was scarcely a 
subject or topic, in any department of liberal knowledge, and even in some 
of the mechanic arts, with which he was not acquainted. Of what are 
usually called the exact sciences, I think his knowledge was only general." 
" In memory and wit, I always viewed him as a prodigy. Every thing 
that he had heard, read or seen, seemed to be immovably fixed in his 
mind, and to be ready for his use. His wit appeared to be instinctive, 
and to gush out, almost involuntary, on all o<^casioos. He did not, how« 
ever, intentionally admit any effusion of wit into his sermons." 

The Rev. Dr. Brown, president of Jefferson College, remarks, " It was 
my privilege to sit under his niinistry several years. After I became 
familiar with his Scotch dialect and tone, I was delighted with him as a 
preacher* There was in his discourses a rich fund of thought, expressed 
with peculiar vivacity and force of language; and when exposing error and 
vice, accompanied with a vein of satire for which he was so remarkable. 
His sermons were not written ; but they were very systematic, and always 
well arranged." 

" His delivery in the pulpit," says Dr. Miller, " was not remarkably 
graceful, or conformed to the rules of art. His voice was small, scarcely 
sufficient to fill a large house, without extraordinary eifTort He used very 
little gesture. He seldom rose to much vehemence, but poured out a flood 
of precious truth, good sense, and unaffected piety, with a uniformity and 
solidity, which never failed to fix and reward the attention of those who 
were more intent on richness of thought, and sound theological instruction, 
than on the ornaments of rhetoric." 

'' As the president of a college. Dr. Nisbet had many peculiar difficulties 
to contend with; but amidst them all, he maintained an honorable standing 
in the estimation of all sober and competent judges." 

" The domestic character of Dr. Nisbet, was eminently amiable and 
exemplary. In the relations of husband, parent and master, he exhibited a 
bright example of the most vigilant fidelity, affection and benevolence^ 
No one could enter the door of his dwelling, without perceiving that his 
family was the abode, not merely of order and harmony, but of the most 
endearing attention and love." 

'* As a Christian, he was truly pious and devoted, an Israelite indeed in 
whom was no guile. As a divine, he was profoundly learned and orthodox, 
and in every respect eminently furnished ; and as a preacher, not what the 
multitude call an orator, but solidly and inexhaustibly instructive, and 
deeply interesting to all intelligent and pious hearers." 
VOL. XIV. 43 
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komah laws and lawtehs. 

A CONSIDERATION of tbo Law8 and Lawyers among the Romans, leads to id- 
qairies truly interestingf to every American jurist. For there are not only la 
our Cis- Atlantic laws, multitudes of principles and maxims, derived from tbeira^ 
but in our professional practice, also, there are features which give striking evi- 
dence of a Roman origin. 

That wonderful people, when first noticed by authentic history, could turn 
out only about 3,000 fighting men ; and these were mostly malefactors and 
fbffitives, adventitiously clustered together; who lived on the banks of the 
Tiber, in 1,000 cottages, constructed of splinters and mud-mortar, and thatched 
with reeds.* In this rude condition, however, they formed a coalescence under 
Romulus, their leader, for tlie purposes of rapine and mutual defence ; and he 
drew an outline of civil polity, which, being received and established, 750t 
years before the birth of Christ, gives original date to the city and nation. The 
thirteen subsequent centuries, to the close of Justinian's reign, are divided into 
three great periods — their monarchy , republic^ and first six centuries of their 
empire ; the first embraced 245 years, to A. C. 505 ; the second^ 480 years, to 
A. C. 25 ; and the third, 590 years, to the death of Justinian, A. D. 565. 

Romulus, in his system, first classified the citizens or inhabitants into Ikrtt 
Tribes, to which, long afterwards, another was added ; and these four were the 
Ciiy Tribes. All the people in the regions without the city, were also formed 
into territorial districts, in ages subsequent, which were enlarged or increased, 
as conquests or population multiplied, till there were ^tr/^- one— called the Coun- 
try Trihes.X To form a perpetual Council of State, each of the first three Tribes 
chose thirty-three of their wisest and gravest seniors, to whom Romulus added 
another, who was to preside in his absence ; and they constituted the Senate ; 
themselves and their dependants being denominated Patricians of noble rank ; 
all the rest of the people were Plebeians — the commonalty. £ight years after- 
wards Romulus united the Sabines to his government, when there was an ac- 
cession to the Senate from that people, of another hundred members, on equal 
terms § with the former. I| To these, the sixth king of Roiae added from the 
Plebeians, one hundred more ; and though their posterity were not thereby 
ennobled, they themselves were registered and enrolled with the rest, and the 
300 Senators were collectively addressed by the title of Conscript Fathers. 
The number was subsequently increased, till finally settled, by the first emperor, 
at six hundred.1F 

To fill vacancies — at first the Kings, next the Consuls or Tribunes, then the 
Censors, and at last the Emperors, designated, usually from the Patricians, 
sometimes from the Equestrian order, and rarely from the Plebeians — ^men most 
distinguished for their wisdom, wealth, and merits, who had been among the 
great magistrates ; and who, when registered, were always deemed the most 

* In Pliny^ time, the wall of the city of Rome, ^ Some authors Boppoae the descendant! of tbesa 
was 13 miles and 900 paces, in circumferance, en- Sabine Senators were not to be a noble, or of Pe- 
tered through 37 gates: and within it were 420 triciao rank, 
temples. || A law of the 12 Tables sajs, "Let not tbo 

t Chronologiftt diffbr^-iome say A. C 753, some, Patricians marry with the Plebeiana." Bat th» 

A. C. 745. was toon abolished. 4LiTy,6. 

X 9 Diooyiioa, p. 7—23. IT 3 T. Livy, p. L Cicero ad Verrtm, 54—7. 
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worthy of all ranks. Before a man could be a Senator, he must have teen, at 
least, 30 yeara old; and in the midst of the Republic, and perhaps earlier, it be* 
hooved him to possess a fortune of not less than 800 sestertia, about $31,000 
of our money.* He received no pecuniary reward for his official services ; and 
should any Senator's fortune sink below that amount, or he do any act unworthy 
of his dignified place, he was removed by the Censor, who always, at the end 
of every five years, revised the list or registered enrolmentf 

In the Senate, the great magistrates, or officers of state, had seats, of whom 
there were thirty^ in times of the Republic, namely, two Consuls, six PrsBtors, 
two Censors, ten Tribunes, four JBdiles, and six Qusstors ; several of whom 
were also such in the monarchy and the empire. But the executive and legis- 
lative, judicial and military departments of political power, were not studiously 
kept distinct and separate as in modern times. For the same Roman might pro- 
pose a law, sit as a judge, act as an executive officer, and command a legion ; 
sustaining all these and even other offices at one time. — ^I. The Conauls,§ taking 
the place of the kings at the beginning of the Republic, bore the sceptre, or 
ivory staff, gave audience to ambassadors, levied soldiers, appointed military 
tribunes or generals of the legions^ and other officers ; and had the chief cora- 
maud of the army and of the provinces. After the end of the republic, their 
power was exercised by the emperors. To be eligible to this office, a man 
must have been 43 years old, and also been previously Questor, ^dile, and 
Pretor ; nor could he be elected a second time, till afler an interval of two 
years. Usually the Consuls were taken from the Patricians, seldom from the 
Plebeians ; never controllable by any other of the magistrates than the Tribunes 
of the commons. II. PrrttorB were first created A. C. 365, generally taken from 
the Patricians, were increased, in afler . ages, to 10, and in CsBsar's time, to 16 
in number, there being always two in the city. One of these, in the absence 
of the Consuls, took their place in the Senate and in the administration ; and 
generally had the ensigns of consular dignity, except the sceptre. But tha 
ninctions of the Prstors' office were principally Jtu/tcioi — hereafler to be con- 
sidered ; though the pro-pretors sometimes were governors, as well as judges. 

III. Two Censors, first created, A. C. 443 1| were subsequently elected, once 
in five years, either from those who had been Consuls, or from the Plebeian 
magistrates, possessing the greatest weight of character. They were not 
eli^le a second time ; their powers being too great and too peculiar, to be 
intrusted longer in the same hands. Their station was in rank, too, the summit 
of all preferments ; for they, on being elected, assembled in the Campus Mar- 
tios, the whole of the citizens ; took a census of them, and a valuation of their 
respective estates ; revised the three kinds of Comitia ; adding new tribes or new 
centuries; anddemding^if thought just, a citizen from a tribe more honorable, 
to one less so. Nay, they had &e power to vacate, for a sufficient cause, or 
fill any seat, either in the Senate, IF or in the Equestrian order. It was also 
among their duties, to provide dwelling-houses for the curule magistrates ; to 
let the public lands ; to farm out the taxes ; and superintend the erection and 
repairs of the public works, such as temples, streets, bridges, and aqueducts. 
They were even inspectors of the people's habits and morals, for they inquired what 
man had neglected his duty in war — had failed to cultivate properly his farm — 
had violated his oath— contracted needless debts — lived too lonff unmarried, or 
led a dissolute life. In the provinces, their duties were performed oy pro-censors, 
through whose reports communicated to the Senate, that body might be made 
acquainted with the population, wealth, and condition of the whole country. 

IV. The 7Vt6t«nes of the Commons, so distinguished from the military Tri- 
bunes, were first created A. C. 494, to counteract the arrogant influence of the 
Patricians, and to keep in check the power exercised by Uie Senate. At that 

• About £7,000 fterliog. ^ Art. Con$ul. Vido CaUlognm do Cooiulibufl. 

t SueUniust in vita JSug. i A Senator wore the Lemnritre's Class. Die. 

Laticrave—a. rich purple, itadded garmeot, a gown, (I Dr. Lempriere'i art. Censors. 

and half boota of a black color. He wai not per- "fr Salluit, the hittorian, " wat degraded from th« 

mitted to be of any trade. dignitv of a Senator. A. C. 50." Jnliuii CaMar "de- 

X The Pontiff, and the miniiter of Jupiter, had graded Senators for bribery and extortion." StuU- 

leata in the Senate ; but no other priest had } nor mM, $ 33. 
the two Plebeian JBdUce^ 
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period, there were only five tnbet, in each of which there were then choeen 
from the Plebeians, two Tribunes, ten in all — a number not altered, to the end 
of the Republic. From the first, so entirely were these the peopU*s magis- 
trates, that no Patrician could be a Tribune, unless previously adopted into a 
Plebeian family ; and under the emperors, if not earlier, he must always have 
been one who had been a Plebeian senator. While in office, his doors were 
open night and day, to hear requests or complaints, and to give advice ; and who* 
ever injured him in word or deed, became an execrated outcast, and bad his 
goods confiscated. Their power was exceedingly great; though jurisdiction- 
ally, it extended only over the city and a territory around it one mile in width. 
For they could arrest the course of justice, the collection of taxes, the enlist- 
ment of soldiers, and the election of magistrates ; and under a plea of defend- 
ing popular rights, they presumed to do what seemed right in their own eyes, 
even to incarcerate a Consul. Seated together in a section of the senate-house, 
they took the deepest interest in every thing proposed, debated or done ; and 
though the united voice of six was required to form an affirmative majority, yet 
if only one Tribune met a senatorial act with the single word veto, [I for- 
bid it,] the negation was fatal to it; and a majority had power to veto an 
enactment of the people in Comitia, and thus prevent its becoming a law. Bot 
under the imperial government, all their powers were transferred to the sov- 
ereign ; and thereby his person became sacred, and was held to be above law. 
V. There were four Mdxlts^ first created A. C. 494; of whom two were 
eunde^ and two Plebeian* The former were chosen either from the Patricians, 
or Plebeians ; voted in the Senate ; and had charge of the public buildings, 
baths and streets within the city, as the Censors had of those in the country. 
They also inspected taverns, markets, weights and measures, and regulated the 
expenses of funerals, and the exhibitions of stage-plays. To the PUbeitm 
JEdUesj were committed the decrees of the Senate, and the new-made laws of 
the Comitia — all which, being engraven on tablets of brass, were deposited by 
them, and kept in the public treasury. VI. Among the most ancient magis- 
trates, were ttoo city QwBstors, whose duty it was, to keep the temple of Saturn, 
to take charge of the Roman treasury; to receive and disburse the public 
dionies ; and to preserve the military standards, which were always polished 
eaffles, either of gold or silver. Besides these, there were four others — two 
fmitanfy and two prowncial ^(jutors. The former, as keepers of the public 
ilinds, attended the Consuls into the wars; and the latter provided for the 
soldiers and paid them, also exacted the tribute due, and sold the spioils taken 
in foreign parts. The Qnstorship was the first step in the ascent of public 
peferment ; bein? the lowest roagistratic office which entitled a man to a seat 
in the Senate, and might be enjoyed at the age of twenty-five. 

There were also other executive officers,! particularly a Dictator, appointed 
for a short period, in times of great emergency, and invested wiUi supreme 
power ; Pnefects of the navy, being admirals of the fleet ; pro-consuls and pro- 
prators for the provinces, appointed by the Senate, and oflen clothed at Uie 
same time with civil, military, and judicial powers. Bnt none of them, except 
the Dictator, had a seat in the Senate. 

As to the preceding magisterial officers and ministers of state, the kings 
were elected by the Senate, and the emperors were nominated or declared by 
the army. Of the latter, there were repeatedly two, and not unfreqnently more, 
at the same time. They being confirmed by the Senate, levied money, raised 
armies, nndertook wars, and made peace, at pleasure. But the Consnls, Prctors, 
and Censors were elected by the Comitia of Centuries ; and the Tribunes, 
JBdiles, and Questors, by the Comitia of Tribes ; all of whom were annnal 
magistrates, except the Censors ; and dU except the Tribunes and Questors, 
were ctirti^l officers. These were so distinguished, because they sat in a chair 

* T. Varro. ZAng, LatiM. executioner. JuIIui Ceear ** eooititnted PrttfeeU 

t BomH offloera were Boribee or Notaries, [ClerkiJ; initead of PrtUorsJ* * 

Heralds. TPreoonee,] or pnbllc oriers ; alsoCriere in % Being ooblee, tbey had a richt to images— whieh 

Court; viators, who attended on the Tribunes, and were wax figures, or busts ortliemselves, with in- 

•ammoned the Senators; the Curnifox, or poblio eriptions of the offloee they had holden or lUlod. 

3 Uvft 66. 
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stndded and adorned with tvory, the emhlem of dignity and power. Also within 
five days afler election, they all took an oath, that they would observe the laws. 
So all of these except the Tribunes and Q^usBstors, wore the ** Toga 'praiexta^^^ ^ 
a whitt robe, like that of the Jewish priests, reaching down to the ancles, hor- 
dertd with purple. The Consuls were preceded or attended by twelve Lictors ; 
the Pretors by two, and when abroad, by six ; — and the Tribunes by a beadle. 
These Lictors^ being inferior plebeians, severally bore on their shoulders a 
handle of rods, and an axe in the midst of them, collectively called the f aces f 
the insignia of life and death. 

The Senate and great magistrates had their sessions in the temple or capitol ; 
one of the Consuls, or, in their absence, a Pretor presiding ; but they sat only 
during daylight. Here were debated all the great affairs of state ; and here 
was exercised great power, both provident and political. For though they, 
like the Jewish Sanhedrim, passed no laws, their decrees and edicts, their 
edilesf and appointments, were observed and obeyed, as having the force of 
law and of supreme authority. In the Senate, when come to order, there wa« 
observed the utmost decorum. Each member spake standing, and voted sitting. 
Their opinions were taken either by dividing the house ; or by ayes and noes, 
and, on solemn occasions, by recorded yeas and nays4 

From the executive and cabinet departments of the Roman government, we 
proceed to that which was legislative* This was exercised in three kinds of 
Comilia^§ next to be described. 

As before stated, Romulus originally classified the people of his new-founded 
city into three tribes. Each of these was, at the same time, also divided into 
ten CuriiB or wards — a number into which every tribe, in country as well as city, 
was subsequently divided. The Curias, or wards of the three original tribes, 
were thirty ; and when convened, they constituted the Comilia of 3ie City, In 
this assembly, presided originally the King, and then a Consul, or one of the 
great magistrates ; and those citizens only bad a right to vote, who lived within 
the city, and were included in one of the wards. At first, there were no other 
Comitia ; and here, of course, every thing important was considered and de- 
termined. But their jurisdiction, when others were formed in the country, was, 
according to the original design, confined to city affairs, such as testaments, 
heirships, legacies, and other local and prudential matters. 

Through the enlargement of the territory and population, new tribes were 
necessarily formed from time to time, till A. C. 492, when it was settled, that 
there shonld be one added to the city tribes, and that the number in the country 
be thuiy-one ; thus forming as many territorial component parts of the Repub- 
lic, each being divided into ten Curie or wardships, like the others. When the 
whole thirty-five assembled, they constituted the Comitia of the Tribes. In 
this, which was the most democratic or true plebeian assembly, and which met 
annually or oftener, presided a Consul or Tribune ; and every Roman citizen had 
a right to vote. Here were chosen the Tribunes of the commons, iEdiles and 
Qutestors,— the chief priests, and augurs — the pro-consuls and pro-pretors ; 
and here were passed certain preceptive orders [ordines] or resolutions, re- 
lating to the national peace, the freedom of Roman citizenship, and the manage- 
ment of public triumphs. To ascertain the opinion or mind of the Comitia, in 
any case before them, there was assigned a separate place to each tribe, in 
which the vote of every individual was taken, either viva voce or by ballot, and 
the resnlt declared. 

But the most important of the three, were the Comitia of Centuries, H insti- 
tuted before the end of the monarchy. In their origin, a census of the people 
and a valuation of their estates were taken upon oath. The citizens were 
then formed into six classes — every one worth 100,000 pounds of brass, equal 
to $1,450 of our money, was put into the first class ; and those worth severally 

* Wora alto by yoath— the border being the in- $ See Dr. Lempriore^i trt. ComUia t Curia^ Cen^ 

■ifnia of office. Young men at 17 put on the toga iuria, Senaiut. The Senate commonly had three 

vvriliSt or manly gown, jntrety white. eeuioni in a month, r\z. i^on the CawUs^ ^on9$x 

t ^ Seoatu CoDsullttm— ao order, vote, or reio- and IduJ" 

loUon.** Unit. tit. 8,$ 5. )|96LiTy,18. 36ib.8. 
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three foarths, one half, one fourth, and one eighth as lar^ an amount, formed^ in 
numerical series, the next four classes ; and ail others fell into the sixth and last 
class. This was a classification, exclusively accordingr to property, the owners 
of which were the constituents of the class wherein they were enrolled. To 
each of the six classes were apportioned a certain number of military centuries^ 
or companies of 100 soldiers each, whose ranks were filled by men of naoie, 
as determined by the respective classes. The number assigned to the first 
class, was 98 centuries,* namely 80 of foot-soldiers, and 18 of light-horse ; to 
the second 22 ; to the third and fourth, severally, 20 ; to the fiflb, 30 ; and to 
the sixth, only one century or company ; so that the aggregate of the last five 
classes was only 93 centuries, five less than the first one alone. Of course, the 
soldiers of this, were 98,000, and of all the others collectively, 93,000 only ; 
though there were in fact more polls in the sixth class probably, than in eithier 
of the others. 

This arrangement, when settled, continued five years, namely from census 
to census ; an arrangement under which the assemblage of the people con- 
vened to act ; and was denominated the Comitia of Centuries. It is true, it gave 
to the richest citizens the chief power ; for here the suffrages were always 
taken by centuries, each being entitled to one vote ; and as Uiere were 93 of 
those in the first class, should these be unanimous in favor of any candidate or 
noeasure, it would be in vain for the other classes to vote, their total number 
being only 93 centuries. Still, however, it was alleged as an offset, that the 
first class sustained a similar quota of soldiers, paid a proportionable part of the 
taxes, and had at stake an adequate interest and responsibility. 

In the Comitia of Centuries, embracing all the voters of the Republic who 
chose to attend, presided one of the Consuls ; who had the first right to propose 
a measure, or submit a proposition. Here the census and valuation were re- 
taken once in five years, by the Censors ; and the centuries revised and cor- 
rected. Here were elected the Consuls, Pretors, Censors, Pontiff, and military 
Tribunes ;t here were passed nearly all the lawsX tohich had the force and form of 
^aitUe enactments ; here taxes, decreed by the Senate, were confirmed ; and 
here were tried high-treason, and other great crimes against the Republic. 
Every prograph or bill, before being offered to be made a law, was revised by 
some skilful lawyer, and posted three market-days in the city for inspection. 
When any vote was to be taken, the presiding Consul exclaimed, " go into suf- 
firage." Instantly, each citizen, joining his century or hundred, entered his 
respective "ovt^" or poll-place, and voted, either viva voce, or by casting his 
ballot § into an open chest. As every century acted and voted by itself, a 
majority was its vote ; 96 would constitute a majority of all the centuries in 
the six classes. It is manifest, that the manner of passing laws in these Comi- 
tia, was not unlike the way in which the American people rectify their Consti- 
tutions in their primary assemblies. 

But one branch of the Laws, being considered a body of Constitutional Ordi- 
nances, deserves more particular consideration. These were the Tufelve 7\t- 
Ues ; being always from the first esteemed of the highest authority. For it 
seems, that the few laws made under the monarchy, were considered, after its 
end, to be mere practical usages ; and therefore in the course of the next half 
century, a body of laws was found to be so much wanted, as to educe a decree of 
the Senate, A. C. 451, in favor of a compilation. Materials being collected 
from the codes of Solon, and of the Grecian States, were committed to a board 
of Decemvirs, or ten sages, created from the patricians, for the express purpose 
of preparing a system; which, with subsequent additions and improvements^ 
was ratified by the Comitia of Centuries, and formed the Twelve Tables, so 
famous in sXl subsequent time. Though a perfect copy of them can nowhere 

* If there were not aetnally to many ■oldieni in f TbeM were the original three Tribunee— <otlMra 

the olaei, the whole numbei would be divided and were appointed by the Consuls, 

classified into 9S parts — and each must provide and % "The Laws of a nation form the most Instroe- 

pay 100 soldiers, wtien called for; and each part tive portion of its history." 4 Gibbon, chapu 44, 

would be entitled to one vote. But there was gene- p. 244. 

rally, if not always, an excess; and though all ^ By Gabiuian Lex, A. C. 136, the votat were ro- 

▼oted, the majority pro or cont formed only odd quired to be on '* taUUt,^ 1. e. by ballot, 
vote. 
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be found ;* the roost, perhaps the whole of them, have been recorered — in which 
each Table is divided into short laws, and numbered ; the whole covering about 
nine or ten octavo pages. The subjects on which they treat, are these : 1, Law- 
suits ; 2, Robberies ; 3, Loans, and Creditors' rights over their debtors } 
4, Rights of fathers of families ; 5, Inheritances and Guardianships ; 6, Property 
and Possession ; 7, Trespasses and Damages ; 8, Estates in the Country ; 
9, Common Rights of the People ; 10, Funerals ; 1], Religion, and Worship of 
the eods ; and 12, Marriages and the Right of Husbands. They were engraved 
on plates of brass, and became law throughout every department and region 
of the Republic. 

The Senate had their sessions in the Capitol — a stupendous edifice, in the 
highest part of the city, and 200 feet square, which was divided into three 
temples ; the middle one consecrated to Jupiter ; that on the right to Minerva, 
and that on the lefl to Juno. The several Comitia held their respective elec- 
tions in the Campus MarHxis ; but passed laws and transacted other business in 
the Forum. The Campus Marixtu\ was a spacious plain on the banks of the 
Tiber, below the city, adorned with statues, columns, arches, and porticos — the 
arena, where the Roman youth in their athletic exercises learned to wrestle, to 
throw the discus, to hurl the javelin, to ride the war-horse, and to drive the chariot. 
The Foruml was a large open space of a parallelogram form, between the 
Capitoline and Palatine bills, § surrounded by edifices, covered piazzas, halls of 
justice, and buildings for other public business. Towards one side was a stage, 
called the Rostra, from the beaks of ships taken in victory, which surrounded 
and adorned it Here, on public occasions, were seated the great magistrates, 
in their curule chairs ; here orators displayed their eloquence ; and here advo- 
cates pleaded the causes of their clients. 

It is from this view of the polity and legislation of the Roman government, 
that we find connected with the laws, the departments of a military and reK- 
gious character, which are subjects too much blended with the others, to be 
passed without a few remarks. 

Romulus and his associates were warriors, and his system partook largely of 
their martial disposition. For, in the very outset, he appointed from each of 
the three original Tribes, 1,000 foot-soldiers, and 300 light horsemen, who were 
commanded by a military Tribune^ or Chief of the Tribe, the whole being a 
** Legion" of 3,300, under himself. The 300 mounted dragoons were his life- 
guard, his videtts, his flying cavalry — the flower of all the legions. To this 
honorable service, selections were made promiscuously from the most promising 
patrician and plebeian youth at the age of 18 ; when they were severally fur- 
nished with a gold ring, a war-horse, and means of support.|| In their own lan- 
guage, they were collectively termed Equites, [horsemen,] whence originated 
the Equestrian order,1F intended to occupy an intermediate place betwixt the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. Though the cavalry were chosen principally from this 
body till the time of Marius, a century before Christ, yet ^ this third, or eques- 
trian order does not appear to have been numerous," nor to have acted a media- 
torial part in the domestic collisions of the two others — the Patricians and Ple- 
beians. It was the alpha of subsequent Knighthood ;** but the soldiery were 
apportioned by the Censors, through the medium of the Comitia of Centuries ; 
and arranged into Legions of 6,000 men, each being divided into ten cohorts of 
600 men, and 60 companies severally of 100 men, under a Centurion, as among 

* Soe the best eolloction of them '* From Fathers 327, describes what knighthood was in Cogbnd, aAor 

Catrou and Roaille.^ 9 Hook's Rom. Hist. p. 314. the Nurroan Conquest. 

Cooper's Inst, of Justinian, p. 656. > •■ ■ 

t Strabo, 5, 6. 

i This was uncovered, and open at top, ** so that 

the assembly was oAen dissolved in rainy weather.** ** The Roman KnigkU, eo often mentioned io 

But in afler tiroes, rpaeioua balls were built around History, belonged to the Eoaiees or Equestrian order, 

it called BacUicm, Into which the people would ro- Nero, at one show of the Gladiators, "exhibited no 



IT >* Those whoee esUtes were 400,000 eeaterea*, 
r$ 13,000] were reclioned of the Equestrian order.** 
Nota C. Nepos, in vita de Attico. 



tire. S6 Livy, 37. less than 400 senators, and 600 knij^hts.** Th« 

$ Rome stood on seven hills; the Cireua Maxi- Emporor Auguxtus^ was of the Equestrian order. 

Mus, a mile in circuit, was between the Palatine and Mago, a Carthaginian general, aHer the victory at 

Aventine hills, with rows of seats all around, suffl- Cannc, over the Romans, A. C. 916, is said to have 

oient to accommodate 250.000 persons. Pliny 30, 15. presented to his Senate/* three bualMla of ffoM rioca, 

II Henry's Hlat. O. BrltaJD, Bk. 3, C. 7, pp. 314-. taken fron Um Boomui KDightsi*) 
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the Jews — the whole eominanded by & Consol, whose lieutenaiit-generals were 
the military Tribunes. The equestrian horsemen, however, before the end of 
the monarchy, amounted to 1,800; and in Cicero's time, to tenfold more, ia 
number. When not in the army, particularly in times of peace, they were ap- 
pointed to civil functions — namely, to act as '* Judices" [jurymen] and under- 
farmers of the public revenue. 

The Religion of the Roman laws consisted chiefly in virtue and reasoD, 
highly seasoned with superstition ; while the spirit of the Divine law was piety 
and obedience towards the supreme Deity. Moderns do not know, it is tnie, 
whether Romulus or his cotemporaries were acquainted either with letters or 
with the Jewish polity or customs ; but it is evident from the political and re- 
ligious features of his institutions, that they were not strangers to either. Their 
city was founded in the reign of Jotharo, king of Judah, 741 years after the 
Hebrews left Egypt, and 160 vears before the Babylonish captivity; and cer- 
tainly the relative situations of the two countries in geography, and not less the 
splendor of Jerusalem, leads the mind to believe Uiat the founders of Rome 
had no inconsiderable knowledge of the Jews. Nor will a view of the Rdu 
Ugiout System adopted by the Romans — their priesthood and their rituals, though 
of a mylhologieal character, have a tendency to weaken that belief; so manifest- 
ly do many of them resemble those of the Jewish nation. 

To believe in the *' Immortal Gods," as the Jews did in a threefold Godhead, 
might be expected from such a people as the Romans ; but they soon disclosed 
their need of divine revelation. For they early had their GrtaUry Middle and 
Minor* gods and goddesses — in three classes ; the most of whom are supposed 
to have been persons deified, because of tlieir particular perfections. Certainly 
in the first class, of twelve, were Jupiter, the god of heaven ; Neptune, of the 
eea ; Mars, of war ; Mercury, of eloquence and trade ; Apollo, of poetry, muaic, 
augury, medicine, and archery ; and Vulcan, of fire and smithery ; also the 
goddesses, Juno, the queen of heaven ; Minerva, goddess of wisdom ; Vesta, of 
chastity and light; Ceres, f of corn and grain ; Venus, of love and beauty; and 

Diana, of woodlands and sylvan scenes The middle class included 

Saturn, the god of time; Janus, of peace and war; Pluto, of hell and the furies; 
Bacchus, of wine ; and Genius, of families — tutelar patron of the household- 
l^ods. .... Of the Minor gods^ were Hercules, the god of strength; Pan, of 
the shepherds; Hymen, of nuptials; jfisculapius, of physic ; Romulus of the 
city ; Castor and Pollux, twin gods of mariners; and others of less note, in all, 
iocktding the semi-human, perhaps thirty. 

As these ancients, furnished with the lights of reason are supposed not to 
have acted without an object, real or imaginary ; some have had the ingenuity 
to liken Jupiter to Moses, the wonderful guide of the Hebrews, who was in the 
mount amid the thunderings and lightnings, when God gave him the Law : — 
Mars, to Joshua, who subdued the nations of Canaan : — Apollo, to David, the 
warrior, prophet, poet, and sweet psalmist of Israel : — Bacchus, to Noah : — and 
Hercules, to 8amson. 

But the resemblance is more striking, in the Priesthood and Sacrifices. Of 
the former, were ybur Colleges; and in the latter, the rituals and omens were 
numerous. At the head of the order, was the Pontiff, like the High Priett 
among the Jews. He was chosen for life, by the Comitia of Centuries, from 
those who had borne the first offices in the Republic. He was a functionary 
of great sanctity and power. It belonged to him to inaugurate new-chosen 
priests ; to dedicate temples ; and to consecrate a General by prayer, when he 
devoted himself to his army. As it was, too, his special duty to see that the 
9acred riles be properly and timely performed, all the priests in this service were 
subject to his direction, as among the Jews.. He reviewed certain public trans- 
actions ; and he and his college of priests annually revised the calendar of fes- 
tivals ; and in a few instances, could condemn to death,} especially any one of 
the vestal virgins who had violated her vow of chastity. He resided in a royal 

* Dii Majorei, Selecti, MinorM. to d«ath u a victim devotod to Ceres." SUl of IS 

t Let liim who, " priTtlely by night traadi down Tabiei. 
«notlier'e field of oera, or tea|ii bis harvost, be ^iit t" ^^ ^^ Pontifioes pouish iiaoest with doatk" 
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palace near them, as the Jewish high priest dwelt in the temple at Jerusalem. 
It was an office that was continued into the Christian era.* 

In his College of Priests, the number was fifteen — like the 24 Jewish Chief 
priests. At first, vacancies were filled by the institution itself; afterwards by 
the Comitia of Centuries — and always for life. Their power could be controlled 
only by the Tribunes of the Commons. They assisted in the several sacrifices, 
rites and festivals ; and took care that the inferior priests did tlieir duty. All of 
this order, including the High priest, wore a robe, bordered with purple, and a 
conic formed cap, with the apex tasselled ; and were highly respected both for 
their great authority and dignity. They were exempt from all military duty 
and taxes ; and they were called the doctors, keepers, and administrators of 
sacred things, f .... The Sarcerdotal College however, that consisted of 
nine Augurs, formed a body of greater consideration than any other in the Re- 
public ; nothing being done, without consulting their auspices. These were the 
oracles to foretel future events — mistaken by their countrymen for the inspired 
prophets of Judea. They were chosen as the priests were, and could never be 
deprived of their office. The sources whence augury developed the auspices, 
were six. 1, The signs in the heavens, as thunder and lightning ; 2, The en- 
trails of animals sacrificed ; 3, The voice and flight of birds, to wit, the raven, 
cock and owl, the eagle and vulture ; 4, The chickens, when they will or will 
not eat or drink ; 5, The movement, or peculiar local place of quadrupeds ; and 
6, Accidents — always most prolific of omens. The augurs wore a robe of pur- 
ple and scarlet, and carried a wand or staff as a badge of office The 

third college of 15, were the keepers of the Sibylline books ;t ^^^ the fourth 
assisted the priests, in offering feasts to the gods. 

The Romans had many temples — such being always asylums, though they 
thought the gods most frequently visited the woods ; and therefore groves were 
especially consecrated to their worship. This exercise consisted principally 
of prayers, which were offered with the head covered, and face towards the 
east ; vows — such as oaths, consecrated engagements, and thanksgivings, cele- 
brated by feasts and by sacrifices. In the latter, aninuils without blemish or spot 
from the flocks or herds were killed, and the auspices were taken by inspection 
of the entrails. He who offered sacrifice must have been first bathed and clad 
in white — ^then come to the!altar chaste and pure, being crowned with the leaves 
of any tree thought most acceptable to the god worshipped. 

But still, so given to change were the Roman polytheists, and they manifested 
80 much disposition to repudiate certain ancient gods for others more modern, that, 
in the XII Tables, it was expressly commanded to ^ Honor the gods of heaven, 
not only those who have been always esteemed such, but likewise those whose 
merits have raised them thither, as Hercules, Bacchus, Romulus, ^sculapius. 
Castor and Pollux;" — "Let no person have particular gods of his own, nor 
worship any new or foreign one in private, not allowed by public authority : " 
Let every person observe the rites used by his ancestors in the worship of his 
domestic [household] gods: "Let no worship be paid to any vice:" but, "Let 
those exalted qualities, by which heroes obtained heaven, be ranked among the 
gods, as understanding, virtue, piety, fidelity ; and let temples be erected to 
them." So the six vestal virgins, priestesses of the goddess Vesta, clad in 
white robes, an emblem of innocence, were supported by the public, saluted by 
all the great magistrates meeting them. They rode in the richest chariots — sat 
in the best seats at the games, and were otherwise revered, both because they 
were intrusted with the Lares, the Palladium, and the sacred fire always burn- 
ing, and because they personated the milder virtues — chastity, innocence, modes- 
ty, vigilance, purity and amiableness — supposed to have been so divinely exem- 
plified by Rhea Sylvia, mother of Romulus, and by other Roman ladies. § 

* Julim and Aa^ftni Cmar were both poDtiflTf. adminiitrAtores, euttodes et inferpretef." — See 

— &ulonius. In later timei called Pontifex maxi- Lemp. art Haruspex, ^dums^ H. Anlq. 347— the 

muM. ''The title of Hi^h Prie«t always belonged ^tobB.h\e ot\g\n o( doctorates. 

to the Roman Princes, till the Bmperor Gratian, a X ** Supposed to contain the fate of the Romaa 

Christian, refoaed the office, because it was '* idola- empire."— 38 Ltvy, 45. 

trons." ^ MUntr't Ckh, Hist. VdfS. $ wtfctoMJ* JK^m. wtfnlf . 9S3-97a 

t Called from the Greeka, ^Saerorum doetores, 
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Such were the soarces of the Roman Laws;* such the gods and goddessefl 
under whose influences the law-makers were actuated ; and such the sacerdotal 
orders that ministered in sacred things. But what better was the motive, so 
far as it touches religion, than to secure the favor or avert the wrath of deities 
characterized by the same passions with themselves ?— <[eities whose attributes 
and perfections were not above excesses and quarrels ? What man would as- 
pire to be better than his gods ? No wonder they had fitful wars, when we con- 
sider how their fabled spheres of power interfered with each other. But what 
was thought of sin ? — what known of divine pardon ? In a word, what could be 
expected of a body of laws imbued with such a spirit of polytheism ? — This 
is the argument The Jews had every advantage. Their laws were divine. 
Their Lord was their light — a revealed as well as an " immortal " Grod. Yet 
bow much better, or worse, was the Jewish Levite, or the Mosaic Lawyer, who 
had his *' teraphim,** or " worshipped the host of heaven ;" than the Roman 
eivilian, who bad his household gods, deified fabulous beings, and adored per- 
sonified virtues ? 

The Roman Jttdicaiure was another, though inconsiderable source of Law ; 
involving, however, numerous legal principles, both of profession and practice. 
In the judicial and jurisdictional powers of trial, an early distinction was taken 
between cases criminal, and cases civil ; though the Praitors were the presiding 
officers or judges in both. As before stated, they were annually elected by the 
Comitia of Centuries ; first from the patricians only, aflerwards from the ple- 
beians ako. Beginning with the origin of the office, in the appointment of 
a single one, A. C. 365, the number was from time to time increased to ten, 
and in Ciesar^s time to sixteen. They were next in dignity to the Consuls ; 
but the office became extinct about the time of Justinian. Afler being chosen, 
and having sworn to observe the laws, they published an ed%cif\ or code of 
rules and orders, according to which they were to administer justice, through 
the ensuing year. This code was prepared by them, and then one of the two 
eity-pretors being first in rank, published it from the Rostra, to the assembled 
people, and caused it also to be recited by a herald. All these prctorial prescripts 
were, by direction of an emperor, collected, collated and formed into a ^^perpetual 
idict v" they having been previously for some ages considered by the lawyers 
highly worthy of their attention. By casting lots, two Pnetors remained in the 
city, and the others departed for the Provinces, t For it is to be noticed, that 
all trials of Roman citizens within the Republic, criminal and civil, were had in 
the city, however inconvenient and expensive to suitors, as it may appear to os 
of other habits. The Romans having no Sabbath, every ninth was a market-day, 
when they came there from the country to trade, and could ascertain what days 
were auspicious, § when law-suits might be instituted, or trials had. When a 
Prctor held his court, it was in the Forum, till a hall of justice was erected, 
and at either place, he always sat enrobed, or gowned, in a curule chair, on the 
^tribunal," which was a staging of a square or semi-circular form, somewhat 
elevated, and large enough to accommodate all immediately concerned in the 
trial. 

As to the jurisdiction of crimes and criminals, culprits were at first tried before 
the kings, next before the Senate, and at length, the power was divided among 
two of the Comitia and the Preetor. || All capital trials, such as related to the 
"life or liberty of a Roman citizen," IT were had before the Comitia of Centu- 
ries ; and oflfences incurring a fine, were triable in the Comitia of Tribes. 
These assemblies were convened in the Campus Martins ; a Consul or Pretor 
presided in them, and the trials were transacted much in the same manner as 

* Gibbon diridei the 1,000 yean between the X[[ were rednoed to prorinoes, A. C. 227; and two t* 

Tablei and Juetintan, into three parti, nearly equal hither and further Spain, when lubdued. Ltvy, 

in length r the firit endi at Cicoro*i birth ; the third pp. 90— -7. 

kegini with Alexander Severui, A. D. 935. The $ Called Fasti— M/asti dU*, wore days when no 

middle part was the Aognitan age. 4 OibboUf chap, law-matter wa« heard, or Comitia held. 

44, fw. 948—305. || Under the Emperori, moat criminal triale were 

t The edicu of the Pretor are of great authority, before the Senate. 

1 Intt. tit. 9, $ 7. The Prietor was a kind of "* Chief IT •' Life, liberty, or righu of t RomaD eitiaan,** 

Justioe." Saetowtiw, in vita Julii Cesaris, ^ 13. 9th of XII Tables* 

I To wit, two to Sicily and Sardinia, after they 
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when laws were made or passed. * An Inquisitor, usually one of pnetorial rank, 
was specially appointed or desigfoated to conduct each trial, till the Pnetor him- 
self had the power of perpetual Inquisitor given him for the year. In the pro- 
cess, the accuser, who must be a magistrate,* assembled the Comitia, mounted 
the Rostra, pronounced the roalafactor^s name and crime ; and then a herald 
notified him to appear on the trial-day appointed. Should he avoid, he was, of 
course, to receive the adjudication of banishment ;t but if he appeared, every 
thing possible was urged in his defence, by himself and his patron, to tonch the 
people's sensibilities — to convince their reason, or win their favor; whence thek 
Bufirages, taken in the usual way, determined and settled the decision. 

At length, to avoid so much trouble in trying minor offences, all those not 
capital, were assigned to the jurisdiction of the Pretors. To assist them, the 
City Pr»tor every year selected between 300 and 600 judges | or jurymen 
from the senators, the equestrian order, and the plebeians; men not undef 
twenty-five, nor over sixty years old, and put their names into an urn ; from 
which the presiding Pretor drew by chance the number which the law or bis 
discretion prescribed— perhaps 12 or more. These, when sworn, took seats 
together on the ** tribunal," and thence the name they had of " assessors" A 
bill or libel § like an indictment, was then produced ; witnesses examined, ad- 
vocates heard ; and the verdict was determined by black and white balls cast 
into an urn, and was, as the majority on the one side or the other was found to 
be. 

In the trials of dvU actions^ the actor or plaintiff first commanded his adver- 
sary to appear, and if he refused, actually forced him to go with him before the 
Pretor ; for, by a law of the Twelve Tables, no one, if required, was excused 
from appearing in court Next, a script or writ was drawn with great precision ; 
bail was given by the defendant ; and the cause was tried either by the Pnetor 
only,] or by Judf(es^% i. e, judicial jurymen; or by ReeovererSf** selected from 
them by the Pretor ; or by the ** centum^" judgeSfH being a body formed of three 
men, collected from each of the 35 tribes, making 105 in all, who sat on ques- 
tions of inheritance and testaments ; or in fine, by Arbiters, chosen by the par- 
ties. These last sat alone ; the others constituted a part of the Prsetor's court. 
But the tortious causes were tried by one or more of the above ^'judices" or 
judicial jurymen. These were either selected by the parties, appointed by 
the prstor, or perhaps drawn from the urn by him ; and having been sworn to 
judge according to law and the best of their understanding, they were, as before 
said, seated near him. If there was only a single judex, juror, judge— or even 
more, he or they frequenUy associated for their assistance some lawyers for ad- 
vice, who were thence called their ^ Counsellors^ and also termed "assessors," 
because seated together. Then the witnesses were examined, advocates heard ; 
and the voice of Uie majority taken, being the verdict If the defendant, when 
defeated, did not pay or perform according to the judgment, within thirty days, 
he was " given up, by the Prstor, to his adversary, and led away by him to 
servitude." Q 

The Laws of the Romans admit of a twofold classification — Republican and 
hnperial, §§ They embrace both the government's ordinances, which command 
and direct what shall be the rules of civil conduct ; and the rights of its sub- 
jects, which imply the privileges of civil liberty, security and justice. In every 
law, there is obligation and right ; as it requires each one to do what is just, 
and vindicates what is due to him. Among the Romans, Law was expressed 
by two Latin words — Lex and Jus ; the former being a written statute, ordi- 
nance, or a sanctioned nsage ; the latter, implying what is just and right in it- 
self 

. * Though any citisen eeuld aceoM another before Comitia." 1 Cap. 0/* XII Tables, The PraDtora 

the PrsBtor, ofl* be bad eocnixaooe of all except were yetted «Hth eipittabl§ powora. Dif. 1. 1. 7. L 
capital crimes. Cietro de Off. ii. 14. IT Id Latin, Judtct. 

t Cfiminala were bound to appear. Pmni. $ 48. ** " Rteuptratorts^ ComDinionera to raeeoer 

1, 3 s— abaenee waa a proof of f uilt. private rirhu, eepeeiallv goods alleged to be forfeit. 

I "Jodices." SMtoiiiw,351. 

$ »♦ Libellus." tt •* Craenai wt" 

fl •'Let the Pretor bear the eaosa from sun \X He might *« be sold to foreigners btyood Um 

rising till noon; and let both parties be present, Tiber." La»$fX\l TaUn. 
whea it is beard, wbetb«r it bo in the Forum or $$ Not a law under the stemareAy has been found. 
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Of the Republican Laws, the first in authority, were the Statute-enactmenU 
by the tioo Comitia^of Centuries and of Tribes ; principally the former. Some 
or these have been preserved entire, and the heads of nearly three hundred 
have come down to us ; the most of which retain the names of the magistrates 

who proposed them ; and state the year they were passed The second 

were the Decrees of the Senate, which, however, though sanctioned by the 
Tribunes, were never of the greatest authority, and became even feeble in tb^ 

decline of the Republic The third, were the Prcetor^s edicts, nlti- 

mately a perpetual edict, or body of rules and orders, as previousljr mentioned. 
• • . . Thefowih branch consisted of legal opinions. These being only the 
writings of learned Lawyers, or rather, answers to questions propounded to 
them, were not, during the Republic, considered to be authorities, though read 
with avidity, and treated with great respect. Their opinions, however, were of 
more considerable force, because they oflen sat as Counsellors or Assessors, in 
difficult cases, with the ** Judices," or iudicial jurors, and constituted a part of 
the PraBtor's court Indeed, the third Valentinian directed the jurors to be 
guided in their decisions by the opinions of certain Civilians, in points of Law. 
These four were the sources of the Roman Repxiblican Jurisprudence. 

The Imperial Laws consisted of Rescripts and Compilations, Of these were 

1, Uie Epistles, being the Emperor's opinions, in cases of doubt and difficulty ; 

2, his Decrees, which were his judgments, given in court, when he sat there ; 

3, his Edicts, being what the Senate's decrees were, in times of the Republic ; 

4, the Imperial Constitutions,^ known as the acts of his declared will, which 
came at length to have the force and effect of law ; and 5, his Novels, These 
were his decisions of new questions arising out of several CompHaiions ex- 
tant One of them was made and published by order of the 2d Theodo- 
sius, A. D. 438; but it only contained the imperial constitutions of the preceding 
century, and did not meet the exigency of the public wishes. Others were the 
works of individual lawyers ; and at length the laws and law-books were multi- 
plied, so as to exceed, before the end of another age, 2,000 volumes. To ad- 
minister the relief desired, the Emperor Justinian appointed Tribonian and six- 
teen other eminent Lawyers, to reduce the whole Roman law to method and 
order, t Accordingly, in A. D. 529, appeared the Code, containing the Imperial 
Constitutions; and A. D. 533, was published the great Tribonian compilation, 
under the title of Digests or Pandects — arranged into 50 books, | divided by 
titles, which were subdvided by laws, duly numbered. This work was a collection 
out of all the sources of the Roman Laws — including the solemn opinions of 
the most learned Civilians. The same year were also published the histilutes,§ 
composed by three Lawyers, which contained the elementary principles of the 
Law, in four hooks, divided into Titles or Chapters, and these severally into 
paragraphs. Thus, the Justinian Code, [*' Corpus Juris Civilis Romani,"] ia 
constituted of the Code or Imperial Constitutions — the Institutes — the Pan- 
dects, and the Novels ; all which being confirmed by the Emperor, ''in the name 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ," became law throughout the Eastern Empire, till 
A. D. 1453, when Constantinople was taken by the Turks. 

From this view of the Civil Law, we proceed to the consideration of the 
Civilians or Roman Lawyers. 

This order of men may be traced to the institutions of Romulus himself. 
For when he had originated the distinction between noblemen and common 
people — the patricians and plebeians, he ordained, that every plebeian in the 
character of a client, should choose some patrician his patron, || thus, in the true 
spirit of this wise policy, forming an artificial parentage and sonship, somewhat 
compensatory for the distinction established. Hence, to the priests and those 

* " Whatever the Emperor ordaini by rescript, of lioea or lentenoefl, redaced to 150,000, in the 

decree, or edict, ii law. Such acta were called con- paodecta. Qibhon, 

•titations ." 1 In$t. fit. S, $ & $ Theae were compiled by Tribonian, Tbeophiloa 

t ^^Civiliana, who lived under the first Caeaars, and Dorotheus, "from all the Inititntiooa of the 

are aeldom permitted to speak, and only three names ancient Law, chiefly from the commentaries of the 

oan be attributed to the Aepublio,— in the compila- famous Caius. Pro. to (Ae Inttitule*,^ & 

tion." Qibb9%. \\ 3 DivnyMiuM, la 

X An abridgement of 8,000 treatiNf,aDd 3,000,000 
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of patrician rank— to men illastrioas, educated, roagisterial and influential, the 
poor, the youn^, the ignorant and the afflicted, had a right to look and apply 
for advice, assistance, and defence, as able and trust-worthy helpers; while 
they received in return, from their dependent clients, every testimony of res- 
pect — even a devotion of life itself, to their service. The parties were always 
fast friends, distinguished by mutual acts of 6delity and affection ; and never 
allowed to testify, nor even speak against each other. To have a good patron, 
was esteemed a mark of divine favor -, to have numerous clients, was thought 
to be proof of proportionate merit.* 

The rival collisions which ensued between the parties patrician and plebeian, 
and resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy when it had existed 245 years, 
and the triumph of the plebeian claims, in the creation of the Tribunes, 15 
years afterwards, paved the way for the Twelve Tables, which were ratified 
the dOOth year of the city, and 450 before Christ All laws prior to this period, 
were nothing more than usages and customs.f Differences were determined 
by the kings, according to the principles of natural equity ; while their orders 
and decisions, being observed as laws, were published either by pasting them 
on a whited wall in some public place, or by having them inscribed on tablets, 
and proclaimed by a herald. | But afler the expulsion of the kings, not a ves- 
tige of these laws was allowed to remain valid, except such as were sanctified 
by common usage. The Consuls, their successors, however were under the like 
necessity of deciding cases upon the same equitable principles, there being no 
established rules to guide them, and the evils of uncertainty in every act of 
distributive justice, were increasing. All this being noticed by the intelligent 

Elebeians, one Caius Terentius Arso, a Tribune of the Commons, proposed to 
ave a body of laws established ; and though violently opposed by the Patri- 
cians, he obtained a decree of the Senate,— confirmed by the Comitia of Cen- 
turies, in favor of his proposition. Hence, three envoys were sent to Athens, 
to copy Solon's famous laws, and likewise to collect similar materials from the 
other Grecian States. Their report was committed to ten Patricians, who pre- 
pared and presented the Laws of the Twtlvt Tablta, previously mentioned ; 
which, bein^ ratified in the Comitia of Centuries, A. C. 450, became the Na- 
tional Constitution, and were ever afterwards the foundation, rule, and ordinance 
of public and private right through the Roman world. Cicero said, that the 
work, in his opinion, was superior to all the philosophers' libraries extant. § 

These Tables form an era in the history of Roman inrisprudence.|| Plebeian 
influence was now aware of its strength and ascendancy ; and within another 
century, all the great officers of state, not excepting the Pontiff himself, might 
be elected from the Plebeians. Thus office and honor were brought within the 
reach of every citizen ; and though war was a favorite employment, it was pre- 
sently found, that the arts of eloquence, like exploits in arms, commanded a 
sure passport to the heights of fame, so much the object of Romans. It had 
been apprehended, that literature would abate military ardor, and divert the 
mind from the field of glory ; — an idea now inceptively treated as a prejudice, 
rather than a truth. Soon rhetoric became a favorite study, and other branches 
of education were ardently pursued as pre-requisites to its triumphant success.ir 
It was in the ajre subsequent to the Twelve Tables, that the profession of 
J^aw, as such, had its origin. The patricians had engrossed the learning of 

I>rior times ; they had also, like the Levites of Israel, been the oracles of the 
aw, and they still thought themselves its sole depositaries. At first the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons vied with them for the palm, by keeping their doors 
open from morning to night, and giving aid and counsel to all who called upon 
them. Aspirants for office and promotion, they at once perceived, that all the 
orators in the Comitia or elsewhere, appeared to the greatest advantage, who 
were best acquainted with the principles and precepts of the law.** This 

* 10 Juvenal^ 44.— Term of education wai five IT 3 Bigland's Fu». 

yeart. 9 Gibbpn^ 97. ** ** Armi, eloquence, and a knowledge of the 

" 3 l4«y, 33, 57. law, promoted a citisen to the hooori and public 

1 Ltvjf^ 39. eroplovmenu of the Roman State.** 8 Oibbon, UuL 

Idcds Oratore, p. 44. ^.33. old edition. 
j Afler the XII Tables were ratified, the (« law 
became a profeaiion.'' Oibbon, 
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Stimulated to research and stndy ; a coarse of reading was commeDced and 
pursued. During this period, there were framed, from time to time, many 
rules and forms of indispensable use in making bargains ; transferring property ; 
constituting agencies ; and instituting and prosecuting law suits. It likewise 
required skill to know what days suits at ]aw might be commenced, and justice 
lawfully administered; some days being festival and lucky, some not. A 
knowledge of tliese matters was for a long time confined to the Priests and 
Patricians; and particularly the festivals, and consequently the court-days, 
were exclusively known to them ; as the priests annually regulated the Roman 
Calendar. Alive to the subject, one Cneus Flavins, a notary or scribe of Appius 
Claudius Ciecus, a Lawyer, surreptitiously copied his book of forms, A. C. 310, 
and published it. For this service the Comitia of Tribes made him Cunde 
^dile, and aflerwards the Centurial Comitia elected him Pretor.* 

But the present was an eventful era in the world. The canon of the Old 
Testament Scriptures had closed an age before ; the Jews were now subject to 
the Grecian dynasty ; spiritual darkness was shrouding that devoted people ; 
and mighty potentates, in succeeding ages, strove to avert pure religion and the 
laws of God from the earth. In so dark a period, how exhilarating to behold 
the lights of science blazing in Greece, and shining in Rome. Of the Roman 
literature, however, prior to this period, there is scarcely a vestige remaining ; 
nor did the laws make very rapid progress, subsequently, towards system ; much 
less, did Roman jurisprudence for many ages deserve the inscription of per- 
fectibility. To qualify a young man for the profession of law, which had been 
so great an ornament to the patricians, and the means of raising many of them 
to the highest honors of the Republic, presently became a subject of anxious 
pursuit. The youth, therefore, first attended the elementary schools, which 
were established in all the large towns of the Republic. They then went to 
the grammar seminaries, in which *'the teachers of the liberal arts" were sup- 
ported by salaries ;t and thus acquired all the knowledge of letters at home, 
which their means allowed them. A taste for Grecian literature, in those ages, 
exclusively predominated, and groups of young men finished their education at 
Athens, and in other Grecian cities ; many of Uiem becoming able to speak the 
Greek, with the facility they could their own vernacular Latin. Nay, as the 
Roman conquests and diplomatic intercourse extended, it was found to be im- 
portant for learned scholars to be acquainted with Egyptian, Carthaginian, Per- 
sian, Hebrew, and other languages ; and with the geography, history, laws and 
science of other countries. 

A young man entering upon the study of law]: and jurisprudence, attached 
liimself, on terms stipulated, to some eminent Civilian ; read, and often tran- 
scribed the few law-books published ; made careful researches into the Prstor's 
formulas of Rules, the laws of the Comitia, and decrees of the Senate ; con- 
sulted the written opinions of distinguished jurists ; collected legal forms ; and 
especially, committed the Twelve Tables to memory.§ But there were, during 
the Republic, very few law-writers, whose names have come down to us. Sexus 
^lius Pstus, Consul, A. C. 194, was an inconsiderable writer, though a most 
able lawyer. His exemplary application commends itself to every student ; 
being one whom Cicero greatly praised for his legal learning; and Ennius, sur- 
named Catus, was distinguished for his skilful knowledge of the law. There 
were two eminent Lawyers, by the name of Quintus Martins Sccvola, who 
were cotemporaries. One of them, so much applauded by Cicero, || as his learn- 
ed instructer in the study of the Civil Law, achieved, when Consul, a victory over 
the Dalmatians, and signalized himself greatly in the Marsian war. The other, 
appointed pro-consul of Asia — a learned, ingenious, and eminent orator and law- 

* 9 Livy, 46. 1 Cie. de Orat. 41. The lawful, or published, "itudenti could Karoely fit down to the 

toipicioua dayi, F«Mt I>iM, [Featum] were tscer- Imperial coDStitutioiu, under four years* previooa 

tained from tfaie reait davs in the Kalendar, kept by atudy — now they apply themielvef immediately to 

the Priests— now by Flavius made known among thai course of reading." Proem of the FnstitMUs. 

other fasts. « U Cie. Leg. 23. Pond. $ 1. 9. a 46. 

\ 1 SuUixMin Lee. 67, says *' famous academies at || Cieero de Oratore^ 1, c. 48, also mentions Mar- 

*~ ' '■* .... ~ ^^^ Manilius, as sustaining the character of t gntX 

Lawyer, and of an eloquent and powerful orator. 



Eome and Borytns furnished excellent Lawyers.** 
X Before Jastinian't Corpua Juris Civitis wai 
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yer, governed his province with so much discretion, as to be held up afterwards 
as a pattern of equity and moderation. He was murdered 83 A. C. in the civil 
wars of Marius Syila. But lawyers in this period, sought fame rather by the 
sword, than by the tongue and pen. However, Cains Trebatius Testas, in 
Julius CfBsar's time, was eminently distinguished for his learning and integrity, 
his military experience, and his knowledge of law. He wrote nine books on 
religious ceremonies, and also treatises on the Civil law. These were of no 
small service to the student So was a treatise written by Lucius ^lius Gal* 
lus, concerning the signification of all law- words— being a law-dictionary. But 
it was under the imperial government, that the names of the most celebrated 
lawyers were recorded. The opinions of twenty* or more, appear in the 
Pandects. Two only can be mentioned — Domitias Ulpian, a persecutor of the 
Christians, who was deservedly killed, A. D. 226 ; and ^mylius Papinian, his 
cotemporary, from whose famous school proceeded many able Lawyers, called 
^ Papinianists.'' The students in these law-schools were called auditors, and 
one can imagine better than describe, what relief Justinian's Body of Civil Law, 
when it appeared, afforded to their studies, and how much it promoted their 
progress. When thoroughly read in legal science, and sufficiently versed in 
practical forms, they were fully examined,! and if found qualified for admission 
to the bar, their patron brought them forward, by introducing them to the man- 
agement of causes jointly with himself. $ Each legal junior was then a 
Legisperituff a LegistOy or Lawyer ; and after years of practice and experience, 
he was a JuriscansuUus, $ Civilian, or Counsellor at Z«atr.|| 

At all times it is to be kept in mind, that the law was not undertaken during 
the Republic for the sake of pecuniary emolument It was a science studied 
principally to qualify men for distinction as orators, statesmen, or military offi- 
cers. The relationship of patron and client continued to exist, though gradually 
losing strength. Patrician patrons, when wealthy, resided on their estates in 
the country ; professed lawyers dwelt in the city. Here were holden the seve- 
ral Courts and Comitia ; here was the theatre for public speaking ; and here 
consultations were had, and advice given. An eminent Lawyer was a kind of 
oracle of the city. His gate was open to all, and oftentimes his doors were be- 
set with clients before day-break. Seated in a separate apartment, on a floor 
a little elevated, like a Preetor's tribunal, he listened to his client's stories and 
statements — to which he gave his opinion or advice, sometimes verbally, some- 
times in writing. This service was originally granted by none other than by 
persons of the highest rank, distinguished for their superior wisdom and know* 
ledge. But Titus Coruncanius, the most ancient plebeian pontiff, A. C. 250, is 
said to have been the first who cave advice freely to all the citizens, clients or 
not, without distinction. This being popular, was imitated — no one being, at 
any time, forbidden to give advice about matters of law ; even a patron was 
only under obligation to his clients. It was common for such voluntary lawyer^ 
to walk in the forum, and to such as sought his advice, he gave it on the spot or 
at his own house, as suited convenience. Their opinions were highly res- 
pected ; being given with much thought and care ; and sometimes lawyers, in- 
deed, consulted together on very difficult questions, in the temple of Apollo.. 

It was among the offices of a patron to explain the law to his clients ; to give 
them advice ; to manage their suits, and argue their causes* But because a 
patrony though a man of wisdom and learning, was not always a professional 
lawyer or eloquent orator, it was often found necessary to employ a learned and 

* Namely M. AntUthu Labo^ of ineorruplible lUnua ; JEtiua Mareianm* ; JElius L. Oallu* ; C, 

probitv, and C. Atmu Capita, of a pure though Augiutiu Sabinut ; Hermogenes f Catiu, whoM in- 

iDora dominant tpirit. These, from tbeb diSbrent stitutet had been read in the •ehooli :— Few, aAer 

characters and opinions, gave rise to sects of law- the Augustan ago. Oibban. 

yers : Q. M. SctewU ; P» Mfentu Vanu ; in the t Jms Code^ 9 a 3— S. 7. 8. ct. 17. 

time of Augustus. SixM9 Pomp»iuu»y a disciple of t 6 Pliny^ Ep, p. 93. 

Papinian ; CassiiUy principal of the Catsianian $ " .Anciently licensed hj the emperor, and callod 

school; Masttriiu Sabinus; Lueinins Proeulu* } Jurisconsult i.** I Inst. tit. ^^^6. 

^eratiu* Priseutf Juventiiu Celnu; Priscus Ju- || Five years were spent in the course of educa- 

Menus ; D. Ulpian ; A. Papinian ; JuUus Paulus ; tion and studies, and then the young lawyers sought 

Rsrsnnins Modistinus ; Salvius Julianus ; Carius ; theif fortme in the ProTioeei. 3 Uiibany 53* 
Coliis^ottu, of Athenian descent; FcnMasSatmr- 
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popular advQeaU^* to plead the cause. After advice given, therefore, be who 
for another took inceptive conusance of a controversy, and the first steps in 
legal process, was a cognilor, similar in power and place to a modem attorney. 
A fourth agency in legal affairs, was that of Proctor,\ who acted for his client 
under special authority, and perhaps in his absence, though the law always re- 
quired the parties to be present in all their trials.! Those, moreover, known aa 
Cantorea in the Civil Law, were scriveners or draftsmen — lawyers, or perhaps 
notaries, of technical skill and learning, as special pleaders and conveyancers. 
In an civil causes, a patron or advocate, called the orator^ and a cognitor, or at- 
torney, were allowed ; and sometimes such, on the request of parties who were 
poor, would be assigned to them. But no advocate nor cognitor, was allowed 
to a notorious or capital criminal, § who had forfeited his liberty or his life. To 
be but charged with such heinous turpitude, forfeited all claims to the allowance 
or aid of a legal advocate. There was no commissioned prosecutor ; the ac- 
cuser of high officers, was a magistrate — in other cases, he might be a private 
person, though seldom a lawyer ; and hence the public policy of withholding 
all appearance of succor from so daring and depraved an offender. To the 
examination of witnesses, succeeded the orations or pleadings of the patrons, 
[or advocates, when allowed,] being often the finest specimens of argument and 
oratory. Then it was, that tbev displayed the fruits of their erudition, and the 
flowers of their eloquence.|| For the fine speaker, whether in the Senate, the 
Comitia, or the Forum, was sure of his laurels. Mean time, the culprit on trial, 
wore a rusty, defaced gown ; and when his fate, if convicted, was death or ban- 
ishment, it was allowed to him, while engaged in pleading for himself, to pre- 
sent his wife and children before the comitia or tribunal to awaken in his behalf 
the sensibilities of the assembly or court But in process of time, the trials 
and speeches were extended to such an unreasonable length, as to educe the 
Pompeian law, A. C. 49, by which, in civil cases, the examination of witnesses 
was limited to three days ; and the plaintiff's orator was restricted by the water- 
glass to two hours, and the defendant's to three, in their respective speeches. 
The cases were stated on each side, and then argued ; and it was an immemo- 
rial usage for the lawyer to receive no pecuniary emolument To preserve in- 
violate this wise policy, it was found necessary, at length, for the Comitia to 
interpose, and they passed the Cincian law, A. C. 201, by which, every lawyer 
was forbidden to take money or any present for pleading a cause, under a four- 
fold penalty. IT 

The rewards which the able patron or eloquent advocate expected, were 
favor, fame, and promotion.** There were now no obstacles in the way of 
merit; most of the judicial officers, and many other functionaries, were taken 
from the civilians ; and the most deserving were the most prominent candidates 
of all others. These presented their names to the magistrates; appeared 
abroad in gowns, white as the fuller's art could make them ; shook hands and 
familiarly conversed with every person they met ; and otherwise paid court to 
their fellow citizens in the way best calculated to win favor. So frequently 
had they, as public speakers, the opportunity to address popular assemblies, that 
no other country presented superior encouragement to effort and eloquence. 
Their fame, especially when plumed by a knowledge of the law, often vied 
with the most exalted military merit in the field. The true reputation of the 
Civilians, was perhaps at its zenith, about an age before the Christian era. The 
lawyers in those times were of illustrious parentage, or of the best plebeian 

« "Advocate," 39 Lto. 55. Id the 4th century of and kitUfrian. 80 provident wti be of time tod 

the Christian era, the profonion bad fallen mostly money, as to be surnamed PmgtU. So M. ^miloa 

to plebeians and freedmen. Oibbon, Hcaurus, Consul and Censor, about A. C. 100, dis- 

t A proctor must file with the clerk his mandate tinguishod for his eloquence at the bar, no lest than 

or power of attorney, or be nominated by his client for his valor in Spain, was a writer of eminence, 

in open court, 4 JiuL tit 11, $ 3. H The l^vitical Lawjrers exacted no fees— no p*. 

X ^sceniutt^yt four kinds of law-agents, or law- cuniary rewards for their services, before the canon 

yers. of tlie Old Testamt^nt Scriptures was closed. They 

& Code 3, 19. 8. were, however, supported by Tiihes. 

n Some wore celebrated writers. Lucius C. Tiso, ** A. D. 300, to A. D. 500, all tbe civil magistrates 

a Tribune and Consul, A. C. 149—6, gained the were drawn from tbe profoaaioa of Law. S CTiMem, 

greatest honon as an orator, ft lawyer, a atatesmoD, 97, tiato td. 
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talents : — Gleamed, emulous, high-minded men. But their motives were entirely 
selfish ; virtue, valor, fame — these were in their view the supreme good. They 
were poly t heists, and most superstitious devotees to auspices and omens. 
Strangers to any moral law that was divine, they thought little or nothing of 
the fear or favor of the ^ Immortal [unknown] gods," as they called the infinite 
Deity. Nor did all those mythological deities, priests and sacrifices, so much 
as deepen or refine the moral sense. Had not their pagan rites rather, influ- 
ences in every way to harden and corrupt the whole heart? — so that, in conse- 
quence of riches and luxury, when introduced, and more especially when in- 
creased, afler the overthrow of Carthage, A. C. 149, the wealthy plebeians 
joined tlie patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the honors and 
emoluments of the Republic. The body of the people became oppressed $ 
the augurs were very obsequious oracles ; the lawyers were overawed ; the 
tribunes, bribed or overpowered, all gradually yielded their influence ; and 
Roman liberty fell into ruins.* 

But the change of the republican to the imperial government, had a revolu- 
tionary efl*ect upon the character both of the civilians, and of their profession. 
They were soon permitted to take fees from their clients, f though never to ex- 
ceed ten sestertia — about $300 of our money. The consequences were, that 
the ancient relationship between patrons and clients gradually fell into disuse ; 
persons of the lowest rank oflen assumed the legal profession ; advocates, from 
a pretended desire of assisting their fellow-citizens, made a trade of their abili- 
ties and eloquence ; lawsuits were multiplied ; pleadings were venal ; and in 
short, they who once sought honor as a reward for their services, now began to live 
and even grow rich on the spoils of suitors' fortunes. { Cicero says Lucullus re>> 
ceived large sums in free gifls and legacies, and that he himself had been boun- 
tifully enriched in the same way.§ Afler the termination of the Republic, how- 
ever, the Lawyers became more numerous, and yet in general far more learned in 
their profession than before. As the avenues to promotion closed, they devoted 
themselves more exclusively to their vocation. Their opinions, which had the 
special regard of Augustus, grew into such credit in the reign of Tiberius, 
that he prohibited any person from presuming to give opinions in matters of 
law, without a special license ; and such opinions, in a subsequent reign were, 
under an imperial command, received by the judges as law.|| But some had 
their whims. One Regulus, a famous advocate, used to wear a white patch on 
the one or the other side of his forehead, as he was to plead for plaintiff* or de- 
fendant Largius Licinius, a Civilian under Nero, introduced the custom so 
much ridiculed by Pliny, of employing a herald, who followed them from court 
to court, to collect hearers that might applaud them while pleading ; for which 
service he received his "dole" — a doceur equal, perhaps, to forty cents. IF 
Lawyers annually attended the pro-consuls, pro-pralorsj and procurators from 
Rome, when they went into the Provinces. The powers or the first were 
mostly executive — the second, judicial — and the third, both — all the three being 
extra magistrates, invested with authority equivalent to the exigency of the 
place they were appointed to fill. The law always carefully guarded the pro- 
fession. For, by the Twelve Tables, a " patron who defrauded his client, was 
execrable." If an advocate used abusive language, or defended his client by 
false statements, or betrayed his cause, he was either suspended, removed, or 
penally punished.** 

To conclude — there were within the three first centuries of the Christian era, 
many able and eminent Lawyers, ff only one of whom can be particularly no- 

• Jtdam*' Rom. .Antq. 169—4, 210, 934-& Au- || Code. 

gnitas wu made Tribune for life, A. C. 26, and li 2 Pliny Ep^ p. 14. 

raited above law ; A. C. 19, perpetdal Cootul; and ** Code, 3. 6. & Pand. 4S. 10. 13. 1. Cod*^ 3. 7. 

A. C. 15, power was given him to make what laws 1 — 3. 1. 14. 

ho plea*ed. tt Bcsidet those previously mentioned, see /^. Bal- 

t A present—** Honorarium/' 8u*toniu»j in vita ha ; Catcelliuo .^utus ; Lucius Cassinsj whose se- 

M'oronu, verity in the application of the law, has made the 

1 Ifepon in niia Attxci, words Caasiuni Judiees since tn apply, as a proverb, 

^ According to one account, £200,000 sterlin^r. to rigid judges. CasgiuM Longinus, a lawyer blind 

Mtdd. vUa Cie, 514. In Justinian's time, the fee with age, was put to death by Nero, because of bit 

must not exceed 100 auroi in each cause. — Pand. 50i name, and descent from C. Cassius, one of CsBsar'a 

13. 1. Id— About $400. aasoitins. Sn§UniuBvitad4 AVroiM, $ 37. Jito«ii- 
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ticed, he hemg worthy of anivenal imitation and applause, as a standard of 
character in all places. This was Pliny the younger. He was born A. D. 63, 
received the greatest part of his education under the celebrated Quintilian ; 
and at the age of 19, he appeared at the bar. Here he distinguished himself 
so much by his eloquence, that he and Tacitus * were esteemed the two great- 
est orators of the age. He did not make his profession an object of gain, like 
the rest of the Roman pleaders — he refused fees as well from the rich as the 
poorest of his clients ; declaring, that he cheerfully employed himself for the 
defence of innocence, the relief of indigence, and the detection of vice* 
When pro-consul over Pontus and Bythinia, he displayed most exemplary justice 
and philanthropy ; and the persecution, begun against the Christians, he caused 
to cease ; solemnly assuring the Emperor, Trajan, that ^the followers of Christ 
were a meek and inoffensive set of men — that their morals were pure and in* 
nocent, they being free from all crimes ; and that they voluntarily bound then»- 
selves by the moat solemn oaths to abstain from vice, and to relinquish every 
unjusti6able pursuit.** f If he was popular in his Province, he was admired at 
Rome ; for there he was the friend of the poor, a patron of learning, and an 
example of affiible manners, and of the roost excellent virtues. He expended a 
considerable part of his estate in his efforts to promote the instruction of bis 
countrymen, and liberally aided youth whose poverty would otherwbe have de- 
prived them of a public and liberal education. He died in the 52d year of his 
age. He wrote a history of his own times^ which is lost — a panegyric on Tra- 
jan, which, with ten books of letters, onlv is preserved. These, embracing a 
great nuniber of facts and anecdotes, exhibit a purity and elegance of style, 
worthy the pen of a Cicero ; and sentiments richly becoming the generous 
apologist of Christ's disciples. | 

Still he possessed a character, devoid of one quality, and that of infinitely 
more importance than any other. — Pliny was not a Christian. § In every study , 
he was a better scholar than in the science of religion connected with the heart 
Nor is it without apprehensions, that too many, in subsequent ages, possessing 
talents, law-learning, and virtues of an high order, have been equally inex- 
perienced believers in the doctrines of divine forgiveness and grace,^ontent 
with the embellishments of the outer man, and of the mind, while strangers to 
regenerate faith and disinterested motives. But there have been Civilians, ancicRt 
and modern, able to see the true and mighty difference between the laws of 
Moses and Justinian — between religious pnnciples and moral sense ; and to find 
i» the Scriptures, pardons as well as penalties : — Christian Lawyers, who re- 
flect ImmanuePs image, by making the law a lamp, and the gospel its gloiy. 
For they value faith above fees or fame ; they counsel the widow and the or- 
phan without price or reward, and scatter peace and benefits among friends and 
foes. Wise to do good, they become co-helpers with the angels of the churches, 
to devise ways and means for the education and relief of the poor, and for pro- 
moting the best interests of the community. 

tiM» CeUu»^ who eoMpirod agttiost Domitian, the principal fpeakar in it. It rtfleeti mooli liooor opos 

imperial monatar; also, many a ** Bmsitm*,^ i. e. in- tba writer. 

aimiSoant lawyer. Ludaii left the practice because | Lemvritre OfoM. Diet, in vita d* Pliny S»- 

or the arti6ces in a lawyer'e \i(k, ModiUinusy who eond. The period of three oentnriefl — one before, 

compiled the Pandivtt. and two after the Christian era, wai ** a learned 

* Taoitoe wai abo a great Lawyer. He and and splendid age of Jitrifpradence.** School* were 

Fliny were great friends. instituted, books composed, and both the dead and 

t Felix Minutius, an African lawyer, who flourish- the living contributed to tne student** ioetroction. 

•d A. D. 907, wrote an elegant dialogue in defence Oibbon. 

of ibo Chriatiao religion, called OeUvtiw, ft om the ^ 1 MHn«r''» Ckh, ITut. 147. 



[To be eontiniMd.] 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE ACADEM-ICAL AND THEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTION AT NEW HAMPTON, N. H. 

[By William E. Wou>iir«, M. A.*} 

New Hampshire was early distinguished for the prevalence of a 4eep sense 
of the importance of General Education. In common with the great body of 
our " New England Fathers," the ori^nal settlers, with their immediate descend- 
ants, regarded intelligence and religion as the basis of equitable government; 
and the only security of civil rights. Common schools were every where es* 
tablished. Academies, though at a comparatively later date, were incorporated, 
and several were amply endowed by private munificence. 

With similar views, in 1821, the citizens of New Hampton (a small town in 
the central section of the State,) then but a handful in numbers, and with very 
small pecuniary means, determined upon establishing an Academy, or Grammar 
School, within their own limits. And such was the zeal and fixedness of purpose 
manifested in the enterprise, stimulated by some opposition of a local character, 
that, in five days after the preliminary meeting to devise means for the erection 
of suitable buiidiegs, the frame of an edifice, twenty-six feet by thirty-two, with 
two commodious halls, was put upon its foundation. Previous application hav- 
ing been made, June 27, 1821, an act incorporating " the Proprietors of New- 
Hampton Academy," passed the Legislature of New Hampshire. The build- 
ing above mentioned, which was commenced April 12, having been nearly com- 
pleted, at the first meeting, under the act of incorporation, July 16, 1821, a 
committee was authorized to procure an instructor ; and subsequently Mr. George 
Richardson, then about to graduate at Dartmouth College, was appointed Pre- 
ceptor. The income of the school was voted for his support. At a subsequent 
meeting of the Proprietors, Aug. 6, 1821, agreeably to the provisions of the 
charter, a Board of Overseers, consisting of five members, was chosen ; viz. 
Hon. John Mooney, of Meredith, Rev. Thomas Fowle, of Holdemess, Rey« 
Thomas Perkins, of New Hampton, Moses H. Bradley, Esq., of Bristol, and 
John E. Simpson, Esq., of Boston, Ms. November 12, 1821, a Board of 
Trustees was also appointed, consisting of George Richardson, {he having en- 
tered upon his duties as Principal,) W. 6. Kelley, Esq., Stephen Magoon, Es<^., 
John Harper, and Joshua B. Drake, all of New Hampton. The immediate di- 
rection of the aflfairs of the school, aside from personal instruction, was placed 
in the hands of the Trustees, subject to the ultimate control of the Board of 
Proprietors, The powers and duties of the Overseers do not appear to have 
been defined, otherwise than merely to review the proceedings of the Trustees, 
and report to the Proprietors. However singular the creation of two such dis- 
tinct organizations may appear, deriving all their power from a Corporate Body, 
to which the people at large were admitted by the payment of the small sum 
of five dollars, it was doubtless considered a wise and liberal policy; and savors 
strongly of that democratic principle which is so prevalent among the yeomanry 
of the ** Granite State." It is certainly a peculiar feature in the government of 
literary institutions. 

The first academy building, the cost of which was estimated at $900, wai 
completed, as has been before intimated, by subscriptions mostly from inhabit- 
ants of the town. Among the original donors, we notice as the principal, the 
names of John E. Simpson, Esq., of Boston, W. B. Kelley, Esq., and daughter, 
John Harper, Joshua B. Drake, and Nathaniel Norris, a singularly worthy and 
Hpright citizen, who has been in the service of the Institution as Treasurer, 
with the exception of but a short interval, since its first organization. All were 
anxious to contribute their mite, if not in money, at least in its equivalent, and 

* Air. Wording, at the tioM of bii pr«parinf thii article, wai Proretaor of Latin and Greek Lanfaagia 
and Literatort, in tlie New Hampton Institnuon. He lias ainoe become Principal of Um FasMila Oeput- 
CMttt is tba Higli School at ClMraw, in SootJi CaroUoa.— £^. QmotC. Jt«/. 
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the man vfho furnished his barrel of cider or bushel of potatoes, was considered, 
in the estimation of himself and of public opinion, as providing as useful and 
ample a quota, as many of his compeers. The Academy was opened equally 
for gentlemen and ladies; and the first year, under the administration of 
Mr. Richardson, the Preceptor, there were eleven ladies, and twenty-nine gen- 
tlemen. During the second year, 1822, the whole number was eighty-seven ; 
and in 182:?, seventy-seven. In May, 1825, Mr. Richardson resigned. He is 
represented as having been a good scholar. He was an Episcopalian, of good 
reputation, and devotedly pious. He has since deceased. 

Mr. Richardson's immediate successor was Rev. Bezaleel Smith, then of 
Randolph, 'Vt, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and now pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Rye. He is said by the people of the place, though a 
man of decision, to have gained the affection of his pupils in an eminent de- 
gree, and to have exercised an important influence in furthering the interests 
and reputation of the school. 

The New Hampshire Baptist General Convention being in session at Mere- 
dith the same year, overtures, soliciting its aid, were made by the Board of 
Proprietors of New Hampton Academy, which, upon certain conditions, were 
acceded to by the Convention; and in June 1826, on petition, the original char- 
ter was so amended as to give said Convention the power of appointing five 
Trustees and five Overseers, in addition to the number appointed by the Corpo- 
rators, with the Principal ex officio. The name of New Hampton Academy 
was changed to that of the New Hampton Academical and Theological Insti- 
tution, and it was provided that the Principal should be a regularly ordained 
clergyman of the Baptist denomination. In consequence of this new arrange- 
ment, Mr. Smith resigned his office as Principal, and the Rev. Benjamin T. 
Farnsworth was appointed his successor and Professor of Ancient Languages, 
and Mr. Smith Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The first 
Trustees appointed by the Convention under the charter as amended, were the 
Rev. Messrs. Williams, of Concord, Pilsbury, of Hebron, Tripp, of Compton, 
Richardson, of Gilmanton, and Taylor of Sandbornton. The first Overseers 
were the Rev. Messrs. Crocket, of Sandbornton, Gibson of Goffstown, Higbee, 
of Alstead, Ames, of Washington, and Davis, of New London. Here com- 
menced a new era in the history of the Institution. It not only received the 
patronage of the Convention, but became an object of intense aolicittule to the 
denomination in the whole State. Through the blessing of God, and favored 
by auspicious counsels, it soon became ^ the histiiution " of the Baptists in New 
Hampshire, and acquired a celebrity in other States, and in the community 
generally, rarely equalled by any institution of a similar grade in the Union. 
The place, from its retired situation, and its freedom from the varied tempta- 
tions of city schools, was deemed a safe resort for youth from Boston, and other 
cities. Hence a considerable number of the scholars at first, were boys ; none 
of whom, however, were admitted under eight years of age. As its reputation 
for sound learning advanced, young men, particularly of the class preparing for 
College, in great numbers availed themselves of its advantages. The whole 
number of students for the year 1826, was one hundred and sixteen ; and in 
1832, the last year of Professor Farnsworth's administration, the number in- 
creased to three hundred and fourteen. A plan somewhat peculiar, which was 
carried into effective operation, for the increase of available funds, was adopted 
at the same time, to bring in a large number of students. Each church, for a 
specified number of years, was pledged to pay the tuition of one scholar or 
more, with liberty to send him or not. 

In August 1827, Mr. Smith resigned. The Board of Trnstees, as appears 
from their records, testified their high regard for his character, by a formal reso- 
lution. From this time till 1832, Mr. Farnsworth was assisted principally by 
temporary teachers, when the Rev. William Heath was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Meanwhile, an additional edifice had 
been erected, thirty-six feet square, with two commodions halls ; one designed 
for a chapel, and the other for recitations, philosophical apparatus, minerals, 6lc. 
June 2, 1828, preliminary measures were adopted for the erection of an edifice 
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of brick, of three stories, one hundred feet by thirty-six. The estimated cost 
was eight thousand dollars. Of this sum, it appears that the Hon. Nicholas 
Brown, late of Providence, R. I., subscribed five hundred dollars ; and Mr. Simp- 
son of Boston two thousand dollars, in addition to his subscription of seventy- 
five dollars per annum, for five years, at the commencement of the school, which 
was to enure, in the langu^e of the original charter, to the ** the promotion 
of science and the useful arts." Mr. Simpson was, in the infancy of the Insti- 
tution, and even, till his death, in 1837, justly regarded as its chief patron, as 
the recorded testimonials of the Trustees fully evince. 

The above-mentioned building was actually commenced in 1829, and com- 
pleted in 1831. It comprises a dining hall, and, with an attic story, thirty-seven 
dormitories. 

With a liberality worthy of all praise, in April 1828, the citizens of Smith's 
Tillage, so called, in the town of New Hampton, proposed to place by deed, in 
the hands of the Board of Trustees, a suitable edifice for a Female Seminary, 
on condition that it should be located in that place, as a distinct branch of the 
Institution. The proposition was gratefully acceded to, and in the following 
year this branch of the Seminary went into operation. Miss Martha Hazeltine 
was appointed Principal, and Miss Rebecca Hadley, assistant. 

In June of the same year, for the purpose, probably, of securing more efiec- 
tually the religiotis character of the institution, agreeably to a petition of the 
corporators, the act of incorporation was further amended, by giving to the 
Baptist Convention of the State of:New Hampshire, the power of electing 
seven, instead of Jive Trustees, comprehending a decided majority of the whole 
Board ; and providing that ^ no alteration shall hereafter be made, without the 
consent of the aforesaid Baptist Convention." 

Eariy in the year 1833, Mr. Farnsworth resigned his station, and the Rev. E. 
B. Smith, a graduate of Middlebury College, and subsequently of Newton 
Theological Institution, at that time pastor of the Baptist church in Poultney, 
Vt, was appointed his successor, as Principal, and Professor of Theology. 
Mr. Farnsworth, since President of Georgetown College, and now Principal of 
the Prather Grove Seminary in Louisville, Ky., appears to have enjoyed a dis- 
tinguished reputation both as an instructor and disciplinarian. He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and his early associates in study speak in the 
highest terms of his literary attainments. His energy, firmness, and perse- 
verance, contributed, in no small degree, to give that popular character to the 
Institution, which has since been so uniformly sustamed. The Trustees do 
not appear to have failed in properly appreciating his labors. For upon his re- 
signation, we find the following flattering testimonial: — " Resolved, that the 
Board of Trustees of the Academical and Theological Institution of New 
Hampton, regret the dissolution of the connection of Professor B. F. Farns- 
worth with the Institution ; and that the thanks of the Board be presented him 
for his unwearied and successful efforts to promote the interests of the Semi- 
nary over which he has so long and so ably presided." 

Although the name of the Institution had been changed in 1826, which ap- 
peared indicative of an intention to organize a Theological Department as dis- 
tinct from the original design of the grammar school, yet no measures to this 
effect were adopted till August, 1828, when the outline of a course of Theo- 
logical study, was reported by a committee of the Board. Much, however, 
was led to the decision of the Professor of Theology, from a consideration of 
the varying circumstances of students, who might present themselves for ad- 
mission, and the immediate and pressing wants of the churches. The minimum 
requisitions, were a common English education, with the principles of Interpre- 
tation, private reading of the Old and New Testaments, with critical examina- 
tions and recitations ; Dissertations on a brief series of subjects, embracing 
Christian doctrine, practice and experience ; with plans of discourses for the 
pulpit The middle course, was a thorough English education, embracing the 
systems of natural and moral Science ; Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, in a course of recitations from Paley, Butler, &c. ; a system of Di- 
vinity from Fuller, Dwight, Hopkins, &c., with the preceding requisitions. 
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The maximum requisitions were intended for those who might possess the 
literary attainments mentioned above, and have, in addition, a knowledge of the 
Original Languages, or of the Greek only, viz. : translation and critical com- 
parisons of the original with the common English versions ; Lectures oo Pas- 
toral duties, with such other exercises as the Professor might deem proper. 
These several courses have been modified from time to time, into the regular 
course, as presented io the following schedule. 

First Ykar. 

Elements of Compositioo, Scripture 



i.# '7w.« (Algebra, Principles of Physiology, 
lit izrm. ^ geography. Biblical AnUquities. 



Aj j^ C Chemistry, Natural Theology, Religious Afiectioos, History of the U. S^ 
^ Principles of Elocution. 

Second Year. 

, . rp^,^ 5 Geometry, Intellectual Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Inspiratioa 
in term, ^ ^^ ^j^^ Scriptures, General History. 

2d do. Moral Philosophy, Political Ecooomy, Principles of Interpretation. 

Third Year. 

1 .1 'TWm 5 Natural Philosophy, Biblical Exegesis, Biblical Theology, EcclesiasCical 
181 xerm.^ History. 

oA A^ i Astronomy, Ecclesiastical History, (coo.) Biblical Exegesis, (cod.) BibU- 
^ ^^' \ cal Theology, (con.) Rhetoric. 

Fourth Year. 

lit Ttrm 5 ^KJ^' Butler's Analogy, Homilectics, Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Biblical 
' ( Theology, (con.) 

A. . C Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Biblical Theology, (con.) Pulpit Eloquence, 
^ i Pastoral Care. 

These plans may seem too limited ; bat they do not appear so upon a com- 
parison'of circumstances. There are but six or eight thousand Baptist commani- 
cants in the State of New Hampshire, and many of the existing chnrches havt 
6een, and are still altogether destitute of pastoral instruction ; and not being tho- 
roughly convinced of the utility of a course of Clasncal as well as neologieal 
discipline, are continually presenting the most pressing claims for the immediaU 
service of the young men whom God has called to the work of the sacred min- 
istry. As public opinion in the denomination becomes gradually corrected, and 
more ample means are provided for the support of instruction, it is the design 
of the Trustees to extend and elevate the course, and to furnish the requisite 
increased facilities. We have an earnest of this, in the recent enlargement of 
the annual subscription by which the Professor has hitherto been sustained, — 
the devising of legacies contributing to the establishment of a permanent fbnd, 
and the appointment of an additional Professor, in 1838, in the person of the 
Rev. I. N. Brown, late pastor of the Baptist church and society in Exeter. 

It does not appear that the Theological Department as a distinct branch of 
the Institution went into full operation, until the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Smith in 1833; at which time there were seventeen students, which num- 
ber, in 1839, had increased to thirty-one. The estahlishmerU and peroetuatitm 
4)f a pious and devoted ministry, was one of the chief objects of the Directors 
of the Institution. Hence, in addition to the usual license or testimonial from 
the church to which the candidate may have belonged, he was required to sub- 
scribe a declaration ^ that he had earnestly consulted the Divine will with all 
sincerity and uprightness of heart, and submission to the sovereign control of 
Providence.'' He was required to make it his first and chief object to cultivate a 
spirit of deep and uniform piety, to maintain habits of strict, exemplary Chris- 
tian deportment, to manifest a readiness to improve every opportunity to do 
ffood, to endure sacrifices and trials, and in every way to advance the great ob- 
ject to which he had consecrated his life. **And for the exercise of these 
active habits, the manifold character of the Institution and students has always 
afforded ample scope. The Department has a Library consisting of six ban- 
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dred well selected ▼olumes, which is constantly increasing. There is also a 
Lyceum for mutual improvement in personal piety, and weekly religious dis- 
cussion. 

In the same year, Jeremiah Chaplin, Jr., son of President Chaplin, late of 
Waterville College, was appointed Professor of Languages. The finished 
education and accurate scholarship of this gentleman, afforded a strong guaran- 
tee to the friends of classical learning, that that great de$ideraium in most of 
our schools — a thorough preparation for college, would be fully realized in this 
Institution. His resignation, the following year, was much regretted. He was 
succeeded by Stephen Morse, Esq., now associate Professor of Languages in 
the Wake Forest College, N. C, who was in his turn succeeded by the writer 
of this article. Mr. Morse was an excellent teacher, and the beneficial results 
of his successful labors will long be remembered by the friends of the Institu- 
tion, and by those graduated under his charge during their whole literary career. 
He seems to have been the first who set himself seriously to work in correctinff 
the long cherished habit of mere translation, without regard to graramatictH 
accuracy or analysis. Professor Heath was succeeded in the department of 
Mathematics, by I. B. White, £sq., now in charge of the same department in 
the college mentioned above. Mr. White seemed to have been deservedly 
popular both with the Trustees and students, and in all the branches of his su- 
perintendence, to have introduced those habits of strict analysis, by which 
knowledge, instead of being the mere ** lumber of menu)ry,'' is a source of 
pleasure to the possessor, and of the greatest value to mankind. 

A Literary Society was formed at the commencement of the school in 1821, 
out of which grew the present society called the "Literary Adelphi." About 
the year 1830, a new society originated, under the name of the " Social Fra- 
ternity," composed principiuly of seceders from the society already established. 
These societies have continued till the present time. They furnish nearly equal 
advantages, having each a well selected library of about six hundred volumes. 
Their Reading Rooms, furnished with much taste and elegance, are provided 
with the various leading political and religious papers of the State, and with 
the Reviews and popular Periodicals of the Union. They have always exerted 
an important influence in extending the patronage of the Institution. 

In 1835, the Institution was visited by the Rev. Drs. Cox and Hoby, Dele- 
gates from the Baptist Union in England to the United States Triennial Bap- 
tist Convention. Their description of the examination, studies, and other exer- 
cises, in the published account of their tour, can but be gratifying to its friends.. 

The same year, Mr. White was succeeded by Mr. Pierce, a recent graduate of 
Waterville College. This gentleman after efficiently and successfully laboring 
Sot a time, was obliged, in consequence of ill health, to resign, that he might 
remove to a more congenial climate. He is at present the Principal of a lite- 
rary institution in Macon County, Georgia. Mr. Pierce was succeeded by the- 
Rev. Amasa Buck, in the fall of 1836. Mr. Buck brought with him, from the- 
Academy over which be had formerly presided, a valuable Philosophical and 
Astronomical apparatus, cabinet of minerals, &C., the whole comprising a col- 
lection unequalled by that of any similar institution in New fSngland. This the 
Institution subsequently obtained by purchase. Mr. Buck was succeeded by 
Prof. W. L. Eaton. 

The Female Seminary, which commenced its operations as a distinct branch 
of this Institution in 1829, arose, in a few years, to such a degree of distinction, 
that, though the number of students, the first year, was but 54, the minimum 
average for each year for the last eight years, has not been less than 150. The 
permanency of the principal teachers has contributed, in no small degree, to this 
prosperous result About the year 1834, a Library and Missionary Society was 
formed, to which most of the young ladies attached themselves soon ader be- 
coming members of the Seminary. It meets weekly, for literary exercises, and 
Bionthly, for Missionary purposes. Its character and proceedings are already 
made known to the public by its annual reports. In 1837, a course of study, 
of the most liberal character, was prescribed for the female department, which, 
to a considerable extent, has been adopted in practice. 
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From the foregoing particalars, it will be seen that the design of the Institu- 
tion is 1st, To prepare young men of promise for the service of the ministry. 
2d, To furnish a complete preparatory course of classical study, for college. 
3d, To qualify young men for successful teachers of English schools, and for 
mercantile and manufacturing pursuits. 4th, To furnish common schools and 
female seminaries with a competent supply of qualified and efficient teachers. 
The patronage of the Institution for several years past, has been remarkably 
uniform, the whole number of students varying from 350 to 390, each successive 
year. Thousands of young men have enjoyed its advantages, and hundreds of 
them have been or are now employed in the work of the ministry. 

The Institution has been singularly and extensively blessed with revivals of 
religion. Fifty, as was hoped, experienced the pardoning grace of God, during 
the fall of 18^. The Institution has been sustained by the prayers and con- 
tributions of a religious community ; and its religious character has ever been 
one of its essential features. 



POPULATION OF CHINA. 

[Abridged from tbo work of Mr. Medhukst, published in 1838.] 

We have somewhat more than probability to guide us, in endeavoring to 
ascertain the population of China. We have the evidence of men who have 
long resided in the country, and a variety of estimates taken by the natives 
themselves, and published by imperial authority. While the learned of Europe 
are sitting at home, and calculating what mayor may not be, which they decide 
according to their several hypotheses, and partialities; we have the testimony 
of eye witnesses and actual residents, as to what really exists. Between these 
bare supposers and personal inquirers there can be no difficulty in determining 
on whom most reliance is to be placed. The speculators on China's population, 
however, aware that facts are against them, have sought to throw discredit on 
the witnesses produced on the other side, by bestowing on them the most 
opprobrious ephitets, and calling their veracity into question on every occasion. 
The authorities most likely to furnish information on the subject of China, are 
the Catholic missionaries, and the Chinese themselves. The former, who 
penned the " Edifying and curious letters," are sometimes spoken of jocularly 
as " reverend gentlemen" telling their " pleasant stories ; " at other times more 
cavalierly, as " stupid and lying missionaries, who contrived to impose upon 
Europeans with their absurd and ridiculous notions." Malte Brun, however, 
describes them as " weak and credulous, rather than wilfully mendacious." It 
must be confessed, that these are rather hard terms to bestow upon men who 
have left their native land, and ventured all, to spread what they conceive to 
be the truth ; men, at the same time, of much learning, and, one would hope, of 
some sincerity — who have deserved better than to be denounced as downright 
liars, in matters where they had neither interest nor inclination to deceive. 
Their opportunities for ascertaining the fact, were many and great, as they 
were engaged, by imperial authority, in travelling thi*ough the various prov- 
inces, and drawing up a statistical view of the empire; so that they were not 
likely to be easily imposed uixm by accounts inconsistent with truth. 

The Chinese authorities have been treated in a still more unscrupulous man- 
ner, and the estimate given by a principal mandarin, to Sir Giles Staunton, is 
described as being as complete an example of Chinese mendaciousness, as any 
ever afforded ; and, as a document, bearing on its very face, the marks of fabrica- 
tion. It is comparatively easy to get rid of adverse testimony, by throwing dis- 
credit on the judgment or veracity of the wimesses ; but though the Chinese may 
be, generally, given to fabrication and exaggeration, yet, in a matter where the 
only trial of veracity is to transmit returns from the people to the government, 
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and to record them in public documents, we do not see why they may not be 
believed. The documents, thus drawn up and published by the Chiuese ex- 
ecutive, are not intended for the eyes of foreigners, or meant to exalt native 
resources in the estimation of surrounding nations; on the contrary, the 
emperor, in the edicts referring to the population, does not speak of its amount 
in a boastiDg, but a complaining tone ; for, like another Malthus, he is afraid 
lest the increase of population should entrench on the means of subsistence, and 
a famine be produced : he, therefore, exhorts the people to diligence in hus- 
bandry, that they may raise as maiiy of the necessaries of life as possible, and 
to economy in their expenditure, that they may make them go as far as thejr 
can. 

Now, however mendacious the Chinese may generally be, we can only expect 
them to gratify their lying propensities when interest allures, or when they 
have no means for ascertaining the truth. That they can have no interest in 
deceiving the world, is evident from their unconsciousness of these statements 
being published to the world ; and that they have every possible means of 
ascertaining the amount of the population, will appear from the manner ia 
which those returns are made, and the census obtained. The law on this sub- 
ject, is as follows : — 

"All persons whatever shall be registered, according to (heir respective professions 
or vocations. When a family has omitted to make any entry in the pultlic register, 
the ma.4ter thereof, if possessing lands chargeaMe with contributions to the revenue, 
shall be punished with one hundred blows ; but if he po<Mess no such property, with 
eighty blows. When any master of a family has among his household, strangers who con- 
stitute, in fact, a distinct family, but omits to make a corresponding entry ia the public 
register, or registers them as members of his own family, he shall l>e punished with ooa 
hundred blows, if such strangers possess taxable property; and with eighty blows, if they 
do not possess such property ; and if the person harbored is not a stranger, but a rela- 
tive, possessing a separate establinhment, the punishment of the master so oflfendiug, shall 
be less than as aforesaid by two degrees, and the person harbored shall be liable to the 
same punishment. In all these cases, the register is to be immediately corrected. la 
all the districts of the empire, one hundred families shall form a division, in order to pro- 
vide a head and ten a<*se8!>ors, who.oe duty it is to assist and oversee in the performance of 
all public matters. These * elders* must see that all the families in their respective di- 
visions have been registered ; and failure in doing tliis, exposes tliem to the bamboo. 
The returns of population are to be made annually.*^ 

On this subject, Dr. Morrison observes: — 

** In the Chinese government, there appears great regularity and system. Every dis- 
trict has its appropriate officer; every street its constable; and every ten houses a 
tything-roan. Thus they have all the requisite means of ascertaining the population 
with considerable accuracy. Every family is required to have a board, always hanging 
np in the house, and ready for the inspection of authorised ofl&cers, on which the names 
of all persons, men, women, and children, in the house, are inscribed. This board ia 
called a mun pae, * door tablet/ because, where there are women and children within, 
the dfficers are expected to take the account from the board at the door. Were all the 
fomates of a feimily faithfully inserted, the amount of the population would, of coarse, 
be ascertained with great accuracy. But it is sai4, that names are sometimes omitted, 
through neglect or design ; others think that the account of persons given iu, is gene- 
rally correct** 

The census thus annually called for, by the Chinese government, and pub- 
lished in their official 'accounts of the empire, is demanded with the view of 
enabling the ruling powers to ascertain the state of the country, in order that 
they may apportion the due amount of government officers, and police force, ta 
each district, and make suitable provision for the necessities of the people, in 
case of^ famine. According to the system adopted by the reigning dynasty, a 
considerable proportion of money and grain is retained in the provinees for the 
service of the state, and the exigencies of the people ; and it would be difficult 
to know what amount should be reserved, unless the average number of the 
inhabitants were ascertained. It is, then, to assist the government, in making 
proper arrangements for the home administration, and not to impose either on 
themselves or foreigners, that this census is taken. It is published in a wod^ 
▼OL. XIF. 46 
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given out by iroperial authority, called the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teeii, or ^ Collection 
of statutes for the present dynasty," where the various arranaements, for the 
direction of the six tribunals, are fully particularized. Under the item of reve- 
nue, the account of the population occurs; and as this work has been published 
at different periods, it anords a criterion to judge of the state of the iM>pulatioB 
through successive years. 

Now the question occurs, Are these official documents to be believed, or are 
they not ? When any European government orders a census to be made, and 
publishes a state paper, declaring that such and such is the result of their 
researches and calculations, it is generally believed. No one objects to the state- 
ment, on the ground of that government professing the religion of the Romish 
or Greek church, or professing no religion at all ; but since it is a matter of 
mere civil polity, with which they must have a much better acquaintance than 
others can possibly have, they are allowed to make their own statement, and 
are believed accordingly. In negotiating with foreign powers, or in managing 
matters which immediately concern their individual interests, the Chinese do' 
sometimes practice deception ; but, in matters of sober fact and actual calcula- 
tion, we do not see why the Chinese should not be credited as well as othersi 
We receive, without scruple, their account of the number of their provinces, 
counties, and districts ; the aegregate of their officers, and the amount of their 
revenue ; and why not take their estimate of the population ? at least, until we 
can find one made by those who have better opportunities of ascertaining the 
fact It will not do for us, who have only supposition to guide us, to contend 
with those who are in the habit of counting Uie people every year, and have 
such efficient means of arriving at the truth. We may make some deductions 
for the extravagance of eastern nations, and receive with caution the statements 
of different years, which we can compare together, and endeavor to ascertain 
the rate of increase ; but we are not at liberty to call them Uars, till we can 
prove them to have erred wilfully in this matter. 

It is now time to introduce to the notice of the reader, the various estimates 
which have been given by the Chinese themselves, with the authorities on 
which they rest, in order that a complete view may be formed of the gradual 
growth, and present state, of the Chinese population. 
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The above items are taken from regular Chinese works, and depend on the 
authority of official documents. By these, it will be seen, that before the Tartar 
conquests, when the Chinese dwelt under their native emperors, the population 
amounted to 60,000,000: and that after the invasion of the empire, by the rulers 
of the present dynasty, the population suddenly fell off to twenty or thirty 
millions ; at which state it continued for fifty years, when it gradually rose, till 
it reached a hundred, and, subsequently, three hundred and odd millions. In 
order to account for this, it may be necessary to observe, that the wars which 
took place on the transfer of the empire into new hands, greatly diminished the 
number of the people : that, for scores of years, a great part of the empire 
remained unsubdued, on which account, the Tartars could not reckon on the 
inhabitants of the southern and western provinces as their subjects ; and that, 
at the commencement of the present dynasty, the revenue was levied in the 
shape of a capitation tax, which, of course, led a great number to evade enrol- 
ment, lest they should be held responsible for the impost demanded by the 
government officers. Hence, it is not difficult to account for the great falling 
off in the population, during the first years of this present dynasty, and for the 
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amazing difierence between the forty-ninth and fiftieth year of Kang-he, when 
the capitation tax was removed, and converted into a* mnd tax. Indeed oon-> 
aicJering the change of measures, adopted by the government, it was rather to 
be expected that the returns for the following year, would exhibit an increase 
of twenty instead of five millions; as all those who had been previously deterred 
firom giving in their names, had now every motive for conceahnent removed, 
and would willingly allow the registration of their signatures. 

From the year 1711 to the year 1753, a period of forty-two years, the popu- 
lation appears to have advanced, from twenty-eight millions and a half to a 
hundred and three millions. This may be accounted for, partly in the way 
above mentioned, and partly by the gradual increase of the population. This 
increase will not appear very great, if it be considered, that an excess of three 
per cenL per anmim, on the births over the deaths, will make the population 
treble itself in the time specified. The next increase, according to the official 
returns, is of a like character: viz. from 103,328,258 in 1753, to 307,467,300, in 
1792; or a triple sum in about forty years. And, when we consider, that 
during these two periods of forty years each, the dominions of the Tartar 
Chinese monarch were extending, and more and more persons were inscribed 
on the population list ; besides the perfect tranquillity which the empire enjoyed 
during the whole series of years, it is not to be wondered at, that the population 
should advance at such a rapid rate. 

The customs and institutions of the Chinese, doubtless, contributed much to 
this increase ; for, according to the precepts of Confucius, ^ of the three decrees 
of unfilial conduct, to be without posterity, is the greatest ;** hence the Chmese 
of every class and degree marry when quite young, and rejoice in nothing so 
much as in the increase of their families. Added to the strong desire of issue, 
we may allude to the bounties offered by the Tartar rulers, when fully estab- 
lished m the dominion of the empire, proposing grants of the land which had 
been previously deserted by the terrified population, to any who would seltio 
down and cultivate it ; which has induced many to spread over the country, 
and to prosecute the quiet and healthy arts of husbandry ; by which their 
industry has been exercised, and their increase promoted ; until now the whole 
land is full of inhabitants, and they are bursting their bonds on every side. 

From 1792 to 1812, a period of twenty years, the increase has been incon- 
siderable compared with former years, being only one-sixth of the whole, anS 
■carcely an addition of one per cenL p^ annum. This diminution in the rate 
of increase, during the last twenty years, previous to 1812, may be accounted 
for, partially by the growth of emigration, and, more fully, by the mtroductum 
of opium, which, since the latter part of the last century, has been smuggled 
into the country, at an enormous rate. Those who have not seen the effects of 
opium smoking, in the eastern worid, can hardly form any conception of its 
iaiorious results on the health, energies, and lives of those who indulge in it. 
The debilitating of the constitution, and the shortening of life, are sure to fol- 
low, in a few years, after the practice has lieen commenced ; as soon and as 
certainly, if not much more so, than is seen to be the case with those unhappy 
persons, who are addicted to the use of ardent spirits. The dealers in opium 
are little aware how much harm they are the instruments of doing, by carrying 
on this demoralizing and destructive traffic ; but, the difference between the 
increase of the Chinese people, before and after the introduction of opium, 
ought to open their eyes, and lead them to ask themselves whether they are 
npt accountable for the diseases and deaths of all those, who have suffered by 
its introduction. And if it be true that the Chinese increased at the rate of 
three per cent per annum, before the commencement of the traffic, and at the 
rate of one per cent, per annum, since, it would be well for them to consider, 
whether the deficiency is not to be attributed, in some degree, to opium, and 
the guHt to be laid at the door of those who are instrumental in introducing it. 
They may flatter themselves that if the growth of population were not mus 
checked by the introduction of opium, its increase would be curtailed by wan 
or pestilences ; or the superabundant populace would perish by famine, and 
starvation effidct what opium would not accomplish. Still, whatever cause 
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might contribute to the balancing of the population with the means of subsis- 
tence, human life could not be sacriiiced, without blame being attached some- 
where ; and blame, in proportion to the greatness of the evil which might result 
from the measure. 

In addition to the official returns of the population above given, there are 
others furnished by different European writers, which as they appear to be 
derived from native sources, deserve some notice here. They are the PoUowing. 

Amiot*! ettimate, for the year 1743, amoantinz to 157,301, 7^ 

Orotier'a do. • - 1762, do. 196,914,553 

Morriioo*! do. - - 1790, do. 143,125,334 

BuuDtoD'i do. - - 1799, do. 333,000,000 

With respect to the first it will be seen that it exhibits a greater population 
in 1743, than is found by the official returns to have existed in 1753. Amiol 
professes to have drawn his estimate of the population from the Ta-tsing-yib- 
tung-che, ^ an account of what is essential to be known respecting China," pub- 
lished in the eighth year of Keen-lung, A. D. 174:^ Grosier, who seems anxious 
*< to justify the assertion of the learned missionary, and to free him from all sus- 
picion of exaggeration," enters more into detail respecting Aniiot's estimate, and 
remarks that the Yih-tung-che shows only the number of the jin-ting, or those 
who are taxable in each province, which amounted to 28,516,468; and as these 
are the heads of families, Grosier suggests that Amiot multiplied these by five, 
in order to show the number of individuals in the whole empire, thus making 
142,582,440 ; then including the inhabitants of Fuh-keen, about seven millions, 
which he had before omitted, and the civil and military officers, literati^ Slc^ 
he makes the sum total amount to 157,301,755. This, however, is a very un- 
satisfactory method of ascertaining the population of a great country ; and will 
not warrant us, on the ground of such calculations to call in question the 
authority of official returns. But it is more than likely that Amiot, or his friend 
Grosier for him, has entirely mistaken the case. Jin-ting is not the expression 
employed to designate famUiea in Chinese statistical works, but men : the word 
for families being hoo, " doors," in distinction from kow, ** mouths," which is 
the proper word for individuals. Again, the work to which he refers, though 
published in 1743, may refer to a census of the population at a previous date, 
and thus nearly synchronize with the census given in the year 1711, which we 
bave seen by authentic records to have been 28,605,716. 

Grosier's own enumeration was taken from an estimate of the population in 
<* the tribunal of lands," at Peking, which was made in the twenty-seventh year 
of Keen-lung, A. D. 1762, and was received in France in 1779. It was written 
both in Chinese and in French, and was translated into the latter at Peking. 
By this estimate it appears that the population amounted to 198,214,553. Upon 
this we may remark, that Grosier himself does not appear to bave consulted 
the work referred to, but only an extract from it, or a translation of it. It is 
possible, therefore, that there may be some mistake, either in the number, or 
the date. Still as the census is placed between the years 1753, when the pop- 
ulation was 102,328,256, and 1792, when it was 307,467,200, the intermediate 
number of 198,214,553 is not an unlikely estimate. 

The account published by Dr. Morrison, in his view of China for philolo^rical 
purposes, exhibits the population as amounting to 143,125,225 in 1790. This 
estimate was taken from a new edition of the Ta-tsing-yih-tung-che, or **a 
complete statistical account of the empire under the present dynasty," published 
about the close of the reign of Keen-lung, probably A. D. 1790 ; which is tl^ 
identical work referred to by Amiot, only a later edition. The edition which 
Dr. Morrison consulted, exhibits the original amount of the population, at the 
beginning of the present dynasty, and then the increase since that time. The 
first, says Dr. Morrison, was probably about A. D. 1644, and the last about 1790. 
In a note at the bottom of the page. Dr. Morrison observes, ** that the work 
itself does not state what the time of the original census was ; that it was at the 
beginning of the present dynasty rests on the verbal authority of the natives." 
Neither does it appear that the work states the precise time when the second 
census was made ; we only know that it was taken prior to the pubUcaticm of 
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the book in 1790, but how long previous to that date wo are not aware. The 
dates, therefore, of 1644, for the first, and 1790 for the second, are merely 
hypothetical ; and, as much depends on the period when a given census was 
taken, we cannot, in estimating a population which is constantly and rapidly 
increasing, take a census without date, an^ oppose it to the authority of those 
the dates of which are clearly ascertained. The first census quoted by Dr. 
Morrison is 27,241,129 ; while the second amounts to 143,125,225. Now if we 
refer to the official returns, the dates of which are determined in a foregoing 
page, we shall find that about the year 1711, the population amounted to 
28,605,716, which is not far from the first statement furnished by Dr. Morrison ; 
neither does it differ very materially from the number of jin-ting, or men, 
quoted by Amiot, and which he has mistaken for families, and multiplied to 
157^301,755. The probability therefore is, that as both Amiot and Morrison 
consulted the Yih-tung-cbe, only in two separate editions, the number quoted 
by the French missionary, and the first estimate produced by Dr. Morrison, 
refer to one and the same period ; and that that period, instead of being 1644, 
as supposed by Dr. Morrison, or 1723, as Amiot imagined, was most likely the 
intermediate date of 1710, which would make it agree with the estimate given 
of the population for the following year in the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, quoted 
above. Dr. Morrison's second estimate of 143,125,225 need not be placed 
exactly in 1790, because the work in which it was found appeared about that 
time : it might as well be assigned to the middle as the close of Keen-lung's 
reign, and fall more about the year 1765, which would allow for the gradual 
increase of the people from 102,328,258 in 1753, to 143,125,225, twelve years 
afterwards. Besides the indefiniteness of the dates in the account furnished by ' 
Dr. Morrison, there are some inconsistencies hard to be reconciled with other 
returns, or with the state of the country, which will be noticed in a subsequent 
page ; it is due to Dr. Morrison, however, to observe, that the statements above 
given were published in 1817 ; and that in a paper drawn up by him, and 
inserted in the Anglo-Chinese College Report, for 1829, he has given an esti- 
mate of the population as amounting to 307,467,200, in 1792. 

The account furnished to Sir G. Staunton, by the Chinese mandarin, Chow- 
ta-jin, has been frequently referred to, and not a litde reprobated and called in 
question. Make Brun thinks, that because the numbers, in each province, are 
given in round millions, and because, in two provinces, the number of milUons 
is precisely the same, that, therefore, the whole document is a fabrication. But^ 
how can these be considered as the marks of fabrication ? The mandarin pro- 
fessed to derive his information from a particular friend at Peking, and merely 
gave it as a general estimate, without entering into particulars on the subject ; 
and this is, by no means, an uncommon case with ourselves. The population 
of England, France, Germany, or Spain, is frequently given in round millions^ 
without the specification of the units, except when a census is particularly 
demanded or published by government ; and when a population is thus roundly 
stated, it does not throw discredit on the whole, to say, that two different 
regk>DS, Austria and France, for instance, contain the same number of millions. 
With regard to Sir G. Staunton's informant, we may look upon his statement^ 
as entitled to credit, as far as general estimates go ; and while it does not profesa 
to give a particular account of the population, we may take it as corroborating 
or explaining some cotemporaneous statement derived from more authentic 
sources. Now this account of the population was delivered to Sir G. Staunton^ 
in 1792, and does not materially differ from an official return, published in the 
same year, which makes the population amount to 307,467,200 ; and, considering 
that the one was a rough guess, in round numbers, and the other, the result of 
a minute investigation, we need not be surprised at the discrepancy that appears 
in the aggregate. The two together are sufficient, however, to prove that the 
population of China, at that period, exceeded three hundred millions. 

On the following page the reader is presented with a, comparative statement 
of the number of iubabitants in each province, accordmg to the various 
accounts. 
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No. I. Cenans Ukmt abool the baginning of the proMOt dynasty, extracted from the Yib-tnog-cfae, bj Dr. 

Morriwm. Probable date, 1710. 
No. II. Ceoioe taken in tbe 50Ui year of Kang-be, aoeording to the Ta-Uing-hwuy*taeo, eztraeted bj J. 

R. Morriaon, Etq. 
No. tIL Cenaua taken in the 18th year of Keen-long, extracted from tbe Ta*Uiog-hwny-teen, neir editkn, 

by Rev. B. C. Bridgman. 
Na IV. Cenaua taken from tbe Ylh-tangMshe, by Dr. Morritoo, publiabed about the latter ood of Kms- 

lung*a rei^n. Probable dale. 1760. 
Na V. Oennoa taken from the Yib*tang-ehe, by Grotier, pabliahed aboat tbe SOxh year of Kaao-lang, aad 

referring to tbe year 1765. 
No. VI. Cenaua Airniahed by tbe Chineae mandarin to Sir G. Staunton. 
No. VIL Ceoaoa uken in 1819, according to the Ta-uing-hwuy-teen, extracted by J. R. If orriaoa, Eeq. 

With regard to tbe litfts of the population here presented, published at various 
periods, and adduced by difierent writers, we may observe, that the seisond, 
third, and seventh columns, beinff extracted from official documents with the 
dates annexed, may be considered as most worthy of regard : and, by a com- 
parison of these three, it will be seen that, in almost all the items, as well as in 
llie sums total, they advance in a progressive ratio, from 1711 to 1753, and 
1812. It is a matter of regret that we are not able to furnish the particulars of 
the census taken in 1792, and extracted by Dr. Morrison from the Ta-tsing- 
bwuy-teen, but the aggregate 307,467,200 corresponds with that system of pro- 
gressive increase, which has evidently been going on in China, for the last cen- 
tury. It will be seen also that the revenue derived from the various provinces, 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth columns,* is in such proportions as we might 
anticipate from the population of the respective regions as exhibited in the 
second, third, and seventh columns ; considering that some of the provinces are 
more fertile than others, and therefore produce more, both in money and kind. 
From these considerations, therefore, we may venture to conclude, that the 
three columns above referred to, exhibit the most authentic and credible account 
of the population, at the periods specified. 

Next to them in importance and credibility is the account given by Groner, 
and the rough sketch brought home by Sir G. Staunton, in the fifth and sixth 
4X>lumns. Grosier's account exhibits a progressive increase in the variom 
provinces, such as we might expect to find, and thus greatly corroborates the 
statements which precede and fellow, in the third and seventh columns. The 
estimate brought home by Sir G. Staunton tends in some measure to the same 
end, though as a round statement, it cannot be expected to exceed in accuracy ; 
and is merely introduced to show the general opinion entertained by Chinese 
officers, respecting the population. 

We are sorry, however, to observe, that we cannot derive so much advantage 
fix>m the censuses in the first and fourth columns ; inasmuch as, in several 
points, they differ from every other account of the population, and firom what 

* TImm mIiuiiiii, exbibitiog tke roTwrna, are MiUted above.— JCiU. tUg. 
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18 known of the state of the country. In the first column, it will be observed 
that no inhabitants are assigned to Shan-tung, though that is so near the seat of 
government, and has always been considered a fertile and populous region ; 
while, however, the first column exhibits Shan-tung as entirely destitute of 
inhabitants, the fourth column, derived from the same authority, presents the 
same province as swarming with more than 25,000,000 of inhabitants. During 
ail this time, however, the province of Canton, which for the last century has 
been the seat of foreign commerce, has been nearly stationary ; both columns 
exhibiting that province as containing a little more than a million of inhabitants; 
when it is well known tha^ Canton is one of the most populous regions of the 
empire, and possesses between the provincial city and Macao, more inhabitants 
than are assigned to the whole province. Again, Yun-nan, which is known to 
be deficient in population, and which was at the beginning of the present 
dynasty but imperfectly subjected to the Tartar yoke, is said in the first and 
fourth columns to contain more than double the population of Canton ; while 
the neighboring province of Kwei-chow, which is similarly circumstanced, 
contained according to the first census but 51,089, and according to the next 
estimate of the same writer nearly 3,000,000. There is also much inconsistency 
with regard to the returns for FOh-keen ; the population of that region con- 
tained according to the fourth column but 1,684^528 ; while we may venture to 
say, that there are a million emigrants from FOb-keen in various parts of the 
Chinese coast, and the Malayan archipelago, and more than ten times that 
number in the province itself. Lastly, the province of Hoo-pih, in the centre 
of China, fertile, populous, and one of the first that submitted to the Tartar 
yoke, is rated at 469,927 in the first column, and at 24,604,969 in the fourth 
column. These incongruities compel us to hesitate respecting the estimates in 
question, and incline us to depend more implicitly on those accounts the dates 
of which are certain, and the items consistent with each other. 

It will easily be seen from what has been before stated, that the author 
inclines to receive the highest estimate that has been given of the Chinese 
population, and to rate it at 361,221,900: and thus after the fullest coDsideration 
of all that has been said on eitlier side of the subject, — after the most patient 
investigation of native documents,— and after extensive inquiries and observa- 
tions among the people for more than twenty years, he cannot resist the con- 
viction which forces itself upon him, that the population of China Proper is as 
above stated ; besides upwards of a million more for the inhabitants of Formosa, 
and the various tribes of Chinese Tartary, under the sway of the emperor of 
China. 

, If the populadon of China really amount to such overwhelming nnmbers, 
then what a distressing spectacle presents itself to the eye of the Christian 
philanthropist. Three hundred and sixty millions of human beings huddled 
together in one country, under the sway of one despotic monarch, influenced 
by the same delusive philosophy, and bowing down to the same absurd super- 
stition. One third of the human race, and one half of the heathen vtrorid, held 
by one tie, and bound by one spell ; one million of whom are every month 
dropping into eternity, untaught, unsanctified, and, as far as we know — unsaved. 
How unaccountable it appears that one individual should be allowed to fetter 
the minds of so vast a portion of immortal men, and to forbid the introduction 
of evangelical liberty. How distressing to think, that this nation has been for 
ages in its present demoralized and degraded condition, with no light beaming 
on the people, but that derived from atheism and polytheism, with now and 
then an obscure ray fit>m a questionable form of Christianity. If we were 
sure that this state of things would always continue, or that the Grospel was not 
destined at an early period to subjugate and renovate China, we might almost 
be led to grow weary of such an unimproving and unimprovable world. To 
see the demon of darkness reigning in one soul is painful ; but to see him ram- 
pant over a whole nation, and that nation constitutinff one third of the human 
race, is beyond measure distressing, and might well induce one to exclaim : 
* Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of this people !' 
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There are, doubtless, amongst such a vast concourse of human beings, 
numbers, who according to the light they have, lead tolerably decent lives, as 
it regards moral and social duties ; but they must all be destitute of right views 
of divine and eternal things. And where these fundamental truths are misappre- 
hended, there cau be little hope of the claims of human relations being properly 
sustained. In fact, experience forces upon those who have had the most frequent 
and intimate intercourse with them, the unwelcome truth, that amongst them 
in a remarkable degree, ^ there is none righteous, no, not one : there is none 
that understandeth ; there is none that seeketh after Grod ; they are all gone out 
of the way, they are to|;ether become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre, with their tongues they 
have used deceit; the poison of asps is dnder their lips; whose mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness ; their feet are swift to shed blood ; destruction and 
misery are in their ways, and the way of peace have they not known ; " and 
why — but because, " there is no fear of God before their eyes ?" Now, if it be 
true, that they have "all sinned and come short of the glory of God ;** that 
^ without shedding of blood there is no remission,*^ and that " without faith, it 
is impossible to please God;** if they cannot ''call on him in whom they have 
not believed, nor believe in him of whom they have not heard, nor hear without 
a preacher ; " then, how wretched must be the condition, and how dismal the 
prospect of a nation of sinners, and so great a nation, involved in one common 
ruin vrith ourselves, and yet ignorant of the only way of salvation. We are not 
warranted by divine revelation to conclude, that wilful and determined sinnera 
will be forgiven without an interest in the great atonement ; and we have no 
reason to imagine, that such interest can be obtained, by adult transgressors, 
without a knowledge of, and faith in, the Divine Mediator. How truly afifecting 
and heart-rending is it, therefore, that so large a ponion of the human race 
should be shut up together, under one tyrannical government, whose exclusive 
policy forbids all intercourse with foreigners, and whose proud self-sufficiency 
imagines their native institutions fully adequate to all the requirements of the 
present and the future world. Really, if the aposde Paul, speaking under the 
influence of inspiration, could express himself so feelingly and so strongly, 
relative to God*s ancient people, as to ^ wish himself separated from Christ, for 
fais brethren and kinsmen according to the flesh ;" and if his ''heart's desire 
and prayer to God for Israel was, that they might be saved ; " then, surely. 
Christians in the present day, may be excused for feeling strongly on the 
subject of China's danger, and for panting eagerly after China's salvation. 

But the population of China, in its present condition, not only distresses — it 
appals the mind. The man, who shall set himself to reform his household, or 
•o enlighten his neighborhood, has assigned himself a task of some difficulty ; yet 
one of proportionate ease, compared vrith the great object of arousing a whole 
nation, turning the current of popular opinicm, and bringing the mass of a peo- 
pie to think aright on the subject of religion. The difficulty is increased, how- 
ever, when the reform of such a nation is attempted, and that in opposition to 
«ariy and long cherished prejudices, backed by all the array of political power 
and philosophical cunning. Where shall we begin, or where can we hope to 
end the Herculean task ? And what proportion do our present means and 
efibrts bear to the end in view ? Some score of individuals, is all that the 
•churches of England and America now devote to the conversion of China — 
one thousand persons are thereby brought under instruction, and not more than 
ten converted every year. This is a very small proportion, and protracted will 
be the period, ere we can expect at such a rate to succeed. Could we bring 
one thousand individuals under instruction every day, and give them only a 
day's teaching each, it would take oue thousand years to bring all the popula- 
tion of China thus under the sound of the Gospel ; and if even ten of these 
aeparate thousands were every day converted to God, it vtrould require one 
hundred thousand years to make all these mighty hosts savingly acquainted 
with divine truth. This is a startling view of the matter ; but a more afiecting 
consideration still, is, that the ranks of heathenism are increasing at a thousand- 
fold greater ratio, than we can expect, by such a system of proselyting, to thin 
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thenu For, even allowing an increase of only one per cent per annum, on tbe 
whole population, we shall find that they are thus adding three and a half 
millions, yearly, to their number; so that according to our most sanguine calcu- 
lations, the heathen would multiply faster than they ^ould be brought over to 
Christianity. Besides which, while we are thus aiming to rescue a few, the 
many are still perishing for lack of knowledge. 

Thus the very magnitude of the object disheartens and depresses the mind. 
The multitude of individuals to be benefitted, astonishes — and the distance to 
which the supposed accomplishment of the design is removed, sickens— so that 
men of common mould, and the usual energies, would hardly venture on such 
an undertaking ; and Christians, in ffeneral, despairing of success, are tempted 
to restrain prayer before God. And what shall we say to these things ? Shall 
we give up the attempt as hopeless, and leave the Chinese to perish, unpitied, 
and unaided ? God forbid. It must be remembered, that we depend not on 
human resources ; for if we did, we never should have attempted the work : 
and had we thus rashly ventured on the undertaking, we should speedily have 
sounded a retreat. Our hope is in the Father of Lights, from whom cometh 
down every good and every perfect gift, and with whom there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. He hath said, *' I have sworn by myself, the 
word hath gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that 
unto me every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear." And hath he 
said, and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken, aud shall he not bring it to pass ? 
He can cause a nation to be bom in a day, and even the conversion of so great 
and populous a nation as China, is not beyond the compass of Almighty power. 
Is anything too hard for the Lord ? 

But God does not need to be at the expense of a miracle, or to step out of 
the way of his ordinary providence to accomplish such an event. The plain 
preaching of the Grospel, by humble unassuming individuals, accompanied and 
Dlessed by the powerful energy of his Holy Spirit, will accomplish, in due time, 
the desired end ; but, in such a way, that the power will, after all, appear to be 
that of God, and not of men. The character of the Gospel is dtjfimon ; it is 
compared to a little leaven that gradually spreads itself, till it leavens the whole 
lump. The very instinct of Christianity is propagation ; and no sooner does 
one obtain a knowledge of divine things himself, but he is anxious to make it 
known to others. Thus an individual converted under the preachiug of the 
word, on the shores of China, like Andrew, on the coast of Galilee, first finds 
out his own brother Simon, and tells him of Jesus of Nazareth. In this way, 
one may be the means of awakening ten, and ten of communicating the same 
blessing to a hundred ; and so they may go on, without any miracle, except that 
of grace, spreading and increasing'in a tenfold ratio, till a district — a county — a 
province— and the whole empire is evangelized. In this view of the case, 
numbers no longer appal, nor difficulties dishearten ; and though China con- 
tained double the amount of inhabitants, fenced around by much severer res- 
trictions, we need not fear attempting, nor despair of succeeding, in the work of 
evangelizing that people. 

On the contrary, there is something in the very abundance of the population 
which constitutes a ground of encouragement ; for the inhabitants of that 
empire, though numerous, and spread over eighteen provinces, must be consid- 
ered as a great whole ; and what bears on the political, intellectual, moral, and 
religious condition of the people, bears upon them as a whole. Thus China, 
though vast, is under one despotic form of government, and if measures could 
be adopted that would influence the ruler of so vast an empire, the whole mass 
of his subjects would, in a great measure, be affected thereby. It is not a 
fimatical suggestion, that the prayers of pious Christians, on behtdf of the ** Son 
of Heaven," would be heaid in the court of heaveu, particularly if all the 
available means be employed to inform, enlighten, and afiect his mind. It is not 
impossible that a remonstrance drawn up by Christian missionaries, may reach 
die ** dragon throne ;" or, that a devoted and zealous preacher of the Gospel 
should get introduced to court, and plead the cause of Christianity in the 
imperial ear: and though the expression of his ^ holy will " mighty at firat, prove 

VOL. XIV. 47 
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mifiiyonible, yet the repetitkm of such attempts, tnigfat, ia time, prore su cc e n s 
llil ; and induce the government to grant free toleration to the profession of real 
godliness, through the length and breadth of the land. The man, who should 
make this the business of his life, and expend his talents and energies in seek- 
ing such an introduction, and procuring such an edict, would effect, imder God, 
more than Archimedes contemplated, when he speculated upon moving the 
world. 

But the Chinese are not only living under one form of despotic rule, they 
possess, likewise, one universal language and literature. It is a remarisable 
fact, that notwithstanding the spoken dialects of each province and county vary 
so materially, that the Chinese of different districts are absolutely uninteUigible 
to each other ; yet, the written medium of the whole empire is easily under- 
stood by all, and writing instead of speaking, constitutes the universal method 
of exchanging ideas. The Chinese written language, being symbolical, and the 
same symbols being used to designate certain significations, whatever sounds 
be attached to the character, each instructed person i*eadjly understands a book, 
though he may use a different dialect from the writer. It is remarkable, 
further, that not only are the same signs employed for certain ideas, in all parts 
of the country, but the same style is used. The disposal of the characters, as 
well as the characters themselves, is according to one uniform method ; so that 
a person able to write well, in Chinese, no matter what may be his native 
dialect, is intelligible to the remotest borders of the empire. Yea, even beyond 
the limits of Chinese rule, the Chinese character and style are understood, and 
throughout Cochin-China, Corea, and Japan, the same mode of writing » 
current and legible. Thus a book, once composed in the customary Chinese 
style, if intelligible to one learned man, would be intelligible to all ; and might 
travel among the hundreds of millions inhabiting south-eastern Asia, commu- 
nicating intelligence throughout the whole region. What a stimulus does this 
afford to an active and energetic mind, while engaged in studying the Chinese 
language, or inditing a book for their instruction, £at he is doing what may be 
available to the benefit of so many millions, and that to the latest generation! 
8uch a book needs only to be multiplied and circulated, without undergoing 
the slighest alteration, in order to enlighten and edify one third of the humm 
race. 

The morals, also, of this numerous people have one striking characteristic, 
and their religious views and practices are precisely similar throughout the 
empire. When a man has studied the main features of the Chinese character 
in one place and one person, he has studied them in all ; and when be has 
discovered a train of argument that will silence the philosophical and super- 
Btitiotis objections of one individual, he has provided himself with materials 
that will be serviceable on all occasions. This uniformity and unvariableness 
of the Chinese mind is to be traced to their possessing one set of opinions on 
philosophy and religion ; which being laid down in their ancient books, and 
stereotyped from age to age, constitutes the public and universal sentiment on 
the above topics, and runs through the whole mass of society. Hence the 
missionary finds the Chinese always using the same arguments and starting the 
same objections, which having been often answered before, may be easily 
replied to again. In this view of the matter, the multiplicity of their population 
dwindles into insignificance, and afifords an advantage to the missionary not to 
be met with elsewhere. 

Whilst considering the population of China in all its bearings, it may be well 
to observe, that it is possible to draw encouragement from its very increase. 
It has been before observed, that China, partly by additions to the number 
enrolled, and partly by the preponderance of births over deaths, has doubled 
its population several times during the last century. Such has been the 
rapidity and extent of the increase, that all the waste lands, within the empune, 
capable of cultivation, have been occupied ; and the surplus population, unable 
to gain a subsistence at home, have been compelled to emigrate by thousands 
every year, to the islands and countries around. Now the number of inhabi- 
tants is still increasing, and the Chinese, in spite of their exclusive and regtric- 
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tive system, ore bursting forth on every side, and, without oiir asking it, are 
coming in contact with Christians, and seeking shelter under European govern- 
ments, where missionaries may labor unimpeded and unprohibited among 
them. If the same causes continue to operate, without any counteracting 
influence, there seems nothing to prevent the Chinese from crowding into the 
British possessions in Hindostan, and, under the mild and just sway of our 
Indian rulers, multiplying still more fast and plentifully than they have done ia 
their own country. They have ahieady theur hundreds of thousands in Siam, 
and will soon occupy Birmah, Pegu, and Assam. They have long colonized' 
the islands of the Malayan archipelago, and what should hinder them from 
pushing on to New Holland, where millions of acres await their assiduous and 
energetic cultivation ; while the extensive and fertile regions of New Guinea 
and New Ireland lie still more contiguous to their mother country, A nation 
increasing as does the Chinese, cannot be long, confined within narrow boimds^ 
and restriction with them is impossible. Imperial edicts are already weak and 
inefficient, but will soon be fiung to the vnnds. Hunger cannot be controlled, 
and necessity knows no law. Let but another age roll by, and China double 
her population once more, and her very increase will break down her political 
barriers, and bring her myriads in contact with the Christian world. Let 
vigorous measures be taken for the thorough instruction of the Chinese emi- 
grants, and, while coming adventurers get an acquaintance with the truth, 
returning indiyiduals will carry with them what they have learned ; and thus, 
within and without the limits of the empire, all will gradually be evangelized. 
The multiplication of their numbers, therefore, viewed in this light, presents an 
encouraging aspect, and would lead us to anticipate the period as not far 
distant when China shall stretch out her hands unto God. 



HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

[Wb have given a brief accouat of the UnlTcrsities^of Edinburgh and Glasgow, ia 
Yd. XIII., pp. 828— S84, aad Vol. XIV. pp. 162—167. In the present paper, we shaU 
present the most material facts in relation to the history and existing condition of the re- 
mainhig Universities of North Britain.] 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 

HI8T0RT. 

The University of St Andrews was founded by Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of 
the diocese, in 1411, and obtained the sanction of papal confirmation in 1413, 
from Benedict XIII. The Bull institutes a general Study, or University, for 
instruction in Theology, canon and civil Law, Medicine, and the Liberal Arts, 
with power to confer degrees on such candidates for these honors as the bishop 
might, after due examination, and advising with the doctors and masters of the 
University, deem to be worthy of them. Other Bulls were issued by Bene- 
dict, confirming certain privileges bestowed on the University by Bishop Ward- 
law. These benefactions of the Church, were ratified by James I., in 1433. 

The infant University, thus countenanced by the Throne and the Church, ap- 
pears to have prospered. Another institution of a similar nature, by and by 
arose. This was the college of St. Salvator, established by James Kennedy, 
Bishop of the see, and confirmed by Pope Nicolas V., about 1455, and in favor 
of which new grants were made by the same prelate, and by Pius II., in 1458. 
By the papal Bull, the College was to consist of a provost, a licentiate, a baca- 
laureate, four masters of arts and priests, and six scholars. All the members 
of college, in opposition to the prevailing licentiousness of the day, were re- 
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quired ** honeste yivere, ut decet eccleaiasticos, ita quod non habeant poblicas 
concubinas, nee sint noctivagi, sive brigantes, aut aliis notoriis criminibas in- 
tenti." About ten years afler. Paul II. honored it with the privilege of con- 
ferring degrees in theology and the arts. 

The example of Bishops Wardlaw and Kennedy was followed by digDitaries 
who succeeded them. In 1512, Alexander Stuart, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
and John Hepburn, prior of the Metropolitan church in that city, founded the 
college of St. Lsoit ard, which, in the same year, received the royal confirma- 
tion, and the usual immunities and privileges. It was to consist of twenty-five 
persons. All the members were, as in St. Salvator's, to live within the walls, 
and to conform to certain regulations, most of which are now obsolete. 

In 1537, James Beaton, Archbishop of the see, added another institution, 
called the College of St. Mart, and procured for it, in the same year, the con- 
firmation of Paul III. There was to be maintained in it a number of bursars, 
to be nominated by the archbishop ; and the regents and superiors of the Col- 
lege were privileged to confer degrees. In 1553, John Hamilton, Archbishop 
of the diocese, gave a now establishment to the College, perfecting the work 
which his predecessor had begun. It was to consist of 36 persons, and to be 
exempted from all public burdens. 

All these Seminaries continued in this state, till 1579, with the 'exception of 
the founding of a professorship of humanity in each of the Colleges of St Sal- 
vator and St Leonard, at an uncertain period between their foundation and 
1579. They certainly contributed to uphold the institutions, and continue the 
domination of the Romish church, but, at the same time, diffused knowledge 
and improvement among a rude and illiterate people. In 1579, at the instance 
of the General Assembly of the Church, and under the authority of the King 
and Parliament, they were subjected to many and great innovations. This 
change, known by the name of " Buchanan's Reformation," was introduced, in 
order to adapt these establishments to the Reformed religion. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to detail these changes, as they were afterwards greatly modi- 
fied. In 1668, their privileges were amplified, by the institution of a professor- 
ship of mathematics, and in 1721, of medicine. 

In 1747, by an act of Parliament, the two Colleges of St Salvator, and 
St Leonard were united. The union took place in consequence of an agree- 
ment entered into for the purpose between the masters and professors of the two 
Shdminaries, in consequence of the insufficiency of the funds at once to provide 
for the payment of the salaries and to keep the buildings in repair. The stat- 
ute ordained, that the United College should consist of one principal and the 
following professorships ;— one of Greek, three of Philosophy, one of Humani- 
ty, (Latin,) one of Civil History, one of Mathematics, and one of Medicine, 
sixteen bursars on the original foundations, tofi^ether with sach as have been 
since, or may hereafter be added on the original foundation, and the necessary 
servants. All the funds were joined into one common stock. 

The Senatus Aeademicus of St Andrews, have manifested great zeal in the 
cause of literature and science. In 1811, they resolved that their medical chair, 
which had not been very efficient, should be a chair for instruction in the prin- 
ciples of medicine, anatomy, and chemistry. A fund was created to meet the 
expense of chemical apparatus and class experiments. About 1818-19, a 
class for political economy was opened by the professor of Moral Philosophy, 
which has been well attended. In 1825-6, the United College originated a 
lectureship in Natural History, appropriating twenty-five guineas to the lectarer. 

CHARITABLE FOUnDATIONS. 

In the United College, there are 22 foundations for bursaries ; their benefit is 
extended to 75 students ; their aggregate value is about i^900 per annum. 
There are 14 of £20 each ; four of £15 ; two of £14 ; about 40 of £10 ; 10 be- 
tween £10 and £5 ; and one of £5. Of these bursaries, 21 are given by gene- 
ral competition ; eight are given by competition of the Madras school, (founded 
AtJSt. Andrews in 1832, by Andrew Bell, D* D.) ; seven are given by the Uni- 
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Yersity and the United College ; and the rest by private patrons. Sir Alexan- 
der Ramsay is patron of the 13 Ramsay bursaries, value £20 each. 

In St. Mary's College, there are seven foundations for bursaries ; their bene- 
fit is extended to 17 individuals ; their aggregate annual value is about £200. 
There is one of £18 ; there are two of £15 ; ten between £15 and £10 ; three 
of £10, and there is one of £7. The fees hitherto exacted for the degrees of 
B. A. and M. A., have been abolished. 

eSNERAL AJ)MIITI8TRATI0N. 

The ordinary affairs of the University are administered by the Senatos 
Academicus, which consists of the rector, two principals, the professors in 
St. Mary's College, and the professors of Humanity, Greek, Logic, Moral Phi- 
losophv, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Civil History, and Idedicine, in the 
United College. The Chancellor is appointed by the Senatus Academicus. 
The rector is chosen annually, by the professors and students civesj^ whose 
choice is limited to the professors of Divinity and of Ecclesiastical History, 
and to the principal of the United College. 



OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 



Elteled, 
18^26 
1839 



ChamxUar, Robert Vise. Melville, 

Rector, Sir David Brewster, K. H., 

Dean d/ the Faeuity of Art*, A. Anderson, LL. D., 

IMnxtricm, Rev. James Macbean, M. A. 

Prwter, G. S. TuUis, Cupar-Fife. 

United College. 

Principal, Sir David Brewster, 1838 

Chairt, Inetmbenu. JSwpeinUi. 

Humanky, Thomas Gillespie, LL. D. 1836 

Oreek, Andrew Alexander, M. A., 1890 

Mathematics, Thomas Duncan, M. A. 1820 

Logic and Rhetoric, James Hunter, LL. D. 1804 

Moral Philosophy, etc,, Geo. Cook, D. D., 1828 

Natural Phihsqphy, Adam Anderson, LL. D. 1837 

Ciml History, William Ferrie, D. D., 1808 

Medicine, Uobert Brim, M. D., 181 1 
Chemistry, with application to the Arts, R. Briggs, M. D., 
Civil Engineering, Drs. Brigin & Anderson, and Prof. Duncan, 
Philosophy of the Senses, Sir David Brewster. 

College of SL Mary. 

Principal Sp Primary, Prof ofDioimty, Robert Haldane, D. D.18S3 

Chair. Inetmhents, JtppoiMsd. 

Divinity, Thomas T. Jackson, 1836 

EcdesiastiaU History, Geo. Boist, D. D. 1823 

Oriental Languages, William Tennant, 1836 



Electors, 
The Senatus Academicns. 
Professors and Students cives. 



The Crown, Patron. 

Patron, 
Duchess of Portland. 
Crown. 

do. 
College. 

da 

do. 
Marquis of AOhu 
University. 



Crown. 
Patron, 
Crown. 

do. 

do. 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIOlfS. 

All tiie members of the Senatus Academicas must subscribe the confession 
of Faith and Formula of the Church of Scotland, before the Presbytery of 
St. Andrews, and take the oath of allegiance to her Majesty, before a Civil 
Court 

The University does not recognize any anthority independently of the Uni- 
versity authorities, as having a right to institute new faculties or professorships. 
The University returns one representative, annually, to the General Assembly 
of the National Church. 

The salaries of the professors, including fees and all perquisites, vary from 
£200 to £480, per annum. The professor of Humanity has the largest salary. 

The professor of Oriental languages in St. Mary's College, teaches Hebrew, 

* Thoit sUidants, who, after two ysars' rssideooe, are tzenpted from the paynent of fses. 
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Chaldee and Syriac. He conducts his course chiefly by examinations. He 
does not use the points, though he recommends his students to make themselves 
acquainted with them, afler they have acquired a knowledge of the language. 
The principal of St. Mary's College is the only principal now in Scotland, who, 
as such, instructs a class, though it was formerly the practice of all to do so. 
He teaches theology. The second professor of divinity lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity and Biblical Criticism. The professor of Church His- 
tory is, also, professor of Divinity. All the professors give prizes. Examina- 
tions are intermingled with lectures. 

Attempts to form a Civil History class have been made in all the Universities 
of Scotland, and have uniformly proved abortive. Dr. Chalmers taught Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy, in this University, several years, with dis- 
tinguished reputation. The principal of the United College, Sir David Brewster, 
is well known in the scientific world. 

UNIVERSITY AND KING'S COLLEGE OF ABERDEEN. 

BISTORT. 

Aberdeen is the principal city in the north of Scotland. It is divided into 
Old and New Aberdeen. The population of both is between 40,000 and 50,000. 
The old town was of some importance as early as A. D. 893. The foundation 
of the University may be ascribed to William Elphinstone, bishop of Aberdeen. 
A papal Bull was issued for its erection, on the 10th of Feb. 1495. The build- 
ings were commenced April 2, 1500, and the course of instruction in 1505. 
The first code of statutes for its government, were promulgated in 1505 ; the 
second, about 1530. The members appointed by the latter, were 42; of whom 
the chief were a doctor in Theology (who held the ofiice of principal), a doc- 
tor of the Canon Law, a doctor of the Civil Law, and a doctor of Medicine. 
Various changes and improvements were made at the Reformation, and at other 
periods, bo as to adapt the University to the progress of society. 

OFFICERS. 

EUeUd. EUciort, 

1827 Senatus Academicus. 

1837 do. 

1815 Rector, Professors, and procuratores gentioia. 



Cfumcdlor, Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., 
Rector f Lord Francis Egerton, 
Principal, William Jack, D. D., 
Bub-prtncipalf H. Macpherson, M. D., 1817 
d^urator of Library, Prof. Scoll. 
IMrarian, Robert Cniikshank, Bl. A. 
Seeretary, W. Gregory, M. D. 
Printers, D. Chalmers &. Co. 

Chmrt, Fawnded, fncumbeiU»» 

Ortek, \bOb H. Macpherson, M. D., 

Hunuxmty, Chan. Se Nat, Hist., 1505 Pat. Forbes, D. D., 
Mathematics, 1505 John Tullock, M. A., 

Natural Philosophy, 1506 John Fleming, D. D., 

Moral Philosophy, 1605 " " " " * 

Divinity, 1620 

Oriental Languages, 1674 

Medicine, 1505 



do. 



Elstud. Elsetsrs. 

1797 Rector, Professors, etc 
1817 do. 

1811 Senatus Academicus. 
1834 do. 

1821 do. 



Civil Law, 



1505 



Hercules Scott, M. A 

Dunco Mearn,, D. D.,.816 | f^nt^pa^f ^S'fc 

James Bendy, M. A., 1798 Crown. 

William G,ego,y,M.D., ^m {^fj^^ 

Pat. Davidson, LL. D. 1833 do. 



There are besides, the following lecturers ; Dr. Meams on Practical Religion, 
Prof. Scott, on the Evidences and Principles of Christianity, Messrs. Adam 
Mitchell, and James Greig, Murray's Sunday Lecturers, and Wm. Gregory, M. D., 
A. Moir, M. A., David Kerr, A. Kilgour, M. D., Robert Robertson, W. Tem- 
pleton, W. C. Fowler, and G. Dickie, on various branches of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

GOVKfiNMSNT. 

The affairs of the College are conducted, and its discipline administered, by 
the Senatus Academicus, which consists of the principal and professors. From 
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the decisions of this body, appeal may be made to the court of the rector and 
his four assessors ; and finally, to the chancellor. 

CHAR1TABI*B F0C7NDATI0IV8. 

The number of foundations for bursaries, is 32, /Their benefits are extended 
to 134 students. Their aggregate value amounts to £1,771 per annum. There 
is one of the annual value of £50, one of £40, one of £27, there are four of 
£25, four of £22 10«., six of £20, thirty-three between £20 and £15, ten of 
£15, nineteen between £15 and £10, and fifty-five of £10 and ander. About 
80 of these exhibitions are open to public competition. 

OEIfERAL ARRAlfOEMSNTa 

The session commences on the last Monday in October, and terminates at the 
end of 22 weeks. The average age at which tbe students enter, is fourteen. 
They assemble every morning for prayers in the public school. Divine wor- 
ship is celebrated twice every Sunday, in the chapel ; and there is a lecture on 
practical religion, in the public school. 

CLASSES. 

The professor of Humanity (Latin) teaches two classes— an elementary class 
which is attended by students of the first year, in conjunction with the elemen- 
tary Greek class ; and a higher class, which is attended by students of the 
second, third, and fourth years, all of whom meet together in this class. The 
first class is engaged in elementary studies ; the second read extracts from 
Suetonius, Lucretius, Cicero, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Lucan. The students in 
Greek are divided in like manner. The Grsca Minora and Majora are the 
text books. Prizes are distributed as in the Latin classes. Some branches of 
mathematics and natural philosophy are taught practically, when the weather 
will permit The professors in these two departments, meet tbe students three 
times a day. Tbe professor of moral philosophy, also, teaches logic, rhetoric, 
and political economy. The professorships of medicine and civil Taw, seem to 
be nearly sinecures. The divinity professor is required by the Church to hear 
the discourses, which, according to its injunctions, must be prescribed to all 
theological students. The study of Hebrew appears to be prosecuted under 
great disadvantages. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The average age at which students are admitted to College, is 14. No age 
is required. Much complaint is made, that the students are not well grounded 
in Latin and Greek when they are admitted. Many are in very indigent cir' 
cumstances, and are obliged to return home and work at farm-labor in the 
vacations. A great portion of them are natives of Aberdeen, and of the northern 
counties of Scotland. 

A lectureship has been founded by Dr. Murray, of Philadelphia. The duties 
of the lecturer consist in preaching to the masters and students in the college^ 
chapel, twice every Sunday during the session of College. His salary amounts 
to £120. 

There is no common table kept for the professors and students, but the stu* 
dents board themselves throughout the town. Every professor considers it his 
duty to have all tbe students attending his class, under his particular inspection 
and observation. 

Many young men, on leaving college, take the degree of M. A. In order to> 
this, tbe only requisition is, to undergo an examination in natural philosophy.- 
In point of fact, any person may be graduated, on paying the fees, which amount 
to £2, 175. Sd» The expense attending degrees in medicine, amount to £26, 
5$, 6(/., of which, £10 3s. are for parchment and stamp. The expense in rela- 
tion to degrees in law and divinity is the same, with the exception of the stamp* 

The professors and masters are required to sobscribe the Presbyteriaa Coa« 
fession of Faith. 
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MARISCHAL COLLEGE, AND UNIVERSITY OP ABERDEEN. 

HI8T0ET. 

This College was founded by Earl Marischal, under royal authority, in April, 
1593, after the establishment of the Reformation and of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. It was denominated an Academy, or Seminary of learning ; and the 
founder assigns, as his reason for establishing it, the deficiency of literary and 
Christian education — considering his attempt to remove what he justly consi- 
dered as the most serious evil, to be a suitable expression of gratitude to the 
Almighty for the blessings which he himself enjoyed. The College was to 
consist of a principal, three teachers, six alumni, and two inferior persons for 
the management of the revenues of the College. The principal was to be a 
person of piety and integriu — well instructed in sacred literature, that be 
might unfold the mysteries of the Word of God ; and for this, he must be skilled 
in the learned languages, particularly Hebrew and Syriac. The three teachers, 
or regents, were to instruct in Latin, Greek, Logic, Ethics, Politics, and Mathe- 
matics. The foundation was confirmed by the General Assembly, and, also, 
ratified by an act of Parliament Subsequent alterations have been effected, 
though less modification, (owing to the enlightened views of the founder,) has 
been needed than in other Scottish Universities. By subsequent endowments, 
the number of professorships has been increased to thirteen. 



OFFICERS. 



Chcncdlor, Duke of Richmond &. Lennox, 

Rectory Hon. J. C. Colquhoun, 
Dean of Faculty, A. Bannerman, M. P. 

Principal, Daniel Dewar, D. D., LL. D., 

Librarian, Geo. Glennie, D. D., 

Secretary, Geo. Cruickshank, LL. D., 

FritUers, D. Cbalmen ^ Co., 



EUetmL 
1836 
1839 
1837 
1832 

1838 

1821 
1796 



CJUirt* 

Greek, 

CivU 4* Nat. Hist. 

Natural Philoeophy, 

Mhr, PhiL ^ Lope, 

Mathematics, 

Dirinity, 

Oriental Languaga, 

Church Histoiry, 

Humanity, 



ChemiMtry, 

Anatomy, 

Surgery, 



Practical Religion, 
EvL ofChrittumity, 
ScoCt Law, etc.. 
Botany, 

3tateria Mediea, 
hutitut^t of Med, 
Midwifery, 
Med. junsprudence, 
Comp. Anatomy, 



Electers, 
Senatos Academicos. 
Supposiii of University. 
Senatus dc eldest minister of Aberdeen. 
Crown. 

^ Principal, four regents, and rector of 
/ Grammar school, 
rrincipal and Professors, 
do. 



Professors. 

Founded, IneMmhents. 

1693 Robert J.Brown, D. D. 

1593 Jas. Davidson, M. D. 

1693 William Knight, LL. D. 

1593 Geo. Giennie, D. D. 

1613 J. Cruickshank, LL. D. 

1616 Alex. Black, D. D. 

1723 Geo. G. M'Lean, M. D. 

1833 Daniel Dewar, D. D. 
1839 

1700 J. Macrobin, M. D. 

1793 Tbos. Clark, M. D. 

1839 Allen Thomson, M. D. 

1839 William Pirrie, M. D. 

Lecturers. 

1825 Alexander Black, D. D. 

1838 Daniel Dewar, D. D. 

1839 James Eklmond, M. A. 
1781 William Knight, LL. D. 

1818 William Henderson, M. D. 

1819 Alex. Harvey, M. D. 

1826 James Jamieson, 
1839 Fr. Ogsion, M. D. 
1839 William M'Kinnan, M. D. 



Appointed. Patrons, 

1827 Crown. 

1811 do. 

1821 do. 

1796 do. 

1817 Town Council of Aberdeen 

1831 do. 

1835 Sir A. Ramsay of Balmain 

1833 Crown. 

do. 

1839 do. 

1833 College. 

1839 Crown. 

1839 do. 



1831 Trustees of Gordon of Hurtle. 

1838 College. 

1828 Society of Ad vocates Aberdeen. 

1811 College. 
1818 do. 

1839 do. 
1839 do. 
1839 do. 
1839 do. 



GENERAL ARRANOEMEin*. 



The session in the arts commences with an open competition for bursaries on 
the last Monday of October, and ends on the first Friday of April. The ave- 
rage age at which students enter the college, is fourteen. 
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Previonsly to being enrolled as members of a class, tbose who intend to 
qaalify for a degree, must undergo an entrance-examination. Dailj examina- 
tions take place in all the classes ; and towards the end of the session, each 
class is submitted to a public examination in the common hall. Candidates for 
the degree of M. A. are examined on all the branches of the curriculum, in- 
cluding the Evidences of Christianity, instructions in which are given to stu- 
dents of the third and fourth years. A weekly lecture on practical religion has 
been endowed since 1825. The fees for the complete course of four years' 
instruction in the Faculty of arts do not exceed £23. The Divinity session 
extends from Christmas to the first Friday of April ; the medical session from 
the first Monday of November to the third Friday of April ; the session for 
Scots law, from the first Monday of November to the first Friday of April. 

CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 

The number of foundations for bursaries is 45. Their aggregate value is 
about £1,160 annually. There are two of the yearly value of £30; four of 
£26 5«.; eight, of £25; two between £20 and £15; two of £15; fourteen 
between £15 and £10; twenty-three of £10 ; and sixty, under £10. About 67 
of these are open to public competition. The two of £30 are awarded by com- 
parative trial for excellence in Mathematics, to students who have attended to 
that science for two sessions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The remarks which were made under King's College, in relation to the 
classical studies, will apply, generally, to Marischal College. The theological 
course requires six years. This department is composed of the professors of 
Divinity and Oriental languages. In general, only a small portion of the origi- 
nal Scriptures is read, and that very imperfectly. ^< The students might, perhaps, 
be able to consult lexicons for themselves for a liltle while afler they leave 
college, but have attained so little familiarity with the process, that it is for the 
most part soon forgotten. Chaldee and Syriac are not taught, because the pro- 
fessor can hardly ever get his students to be masters of Hebrew." 

There has been a great addition to the number of students within the last 
30 years. A considerable proportion of them are in very indigent circdm- 
stances. 

The professor of Divinity receives a salary of £50 for a course of lectures 
on practical religion. 

The funds for the support of the library amount to £905.* 



THE SABBATH SCHOOL AN AUXILIARY TO THE MINISTRY. 

[By HAmTBT Nbwcoub.] 

I TAKE it as a settled point, that the preaching of the gospel is the great 
means instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ, for advancing his kingdom, and saving 
souls. And, whenever any other instrumentality, however good and efficient, 
is exalted above this, or represented as of more importance, of greater utility, 
or as better adapted to secure the end ; then such instrumentality is manifestly 
out of its place, in the minds of those who entertain such views. And next to 
the preaching of the gospel is family instruction. The family relation is one 
of the great means employed in all ages, to preserve religion in the world. 
Without this, it seems hardly possible that religion could ever gain a foothold 

* For a brief notice of one or two new colleges in Scotland, and of the number of students at all the 
nniveriities, see the article on Literary and Miicollaneoua Inlelligeacei on a latNioqaeot page of this Mo. 

VOL. XI v. 48 
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in My eommanitj. And fiimily instnictioQ cerUiDly itands next in importance 
to the preaching of the gospel. It ie not my purpose, however, in this place, 
to enter into a discussion of these sentiments, nor to advance any arguments to 
prove them. I only state them, that what I have to say on another subject, may 
not be misapprehended. 

It is to be regretted that the idea of drawing a comparison between the in- 
fluence of the Sabbath School and the ministry, should ever have been enter- 
tained ; or, that it should ever have been supposed by any, that the Sabbath 
School is designed to take the place of family instruction. Yet, we sometimes 
bear the Sabl^th School, in anniversary speeches, exalted above every other 
means of grace, and placed on a level with those modern improvements in me- 
chanics and locomotion, which supersede, or throw into comparative disuse, the 
agencies employed in former times. But this is not only adopting a wrong prin- 
ciple, but it is injuring the credit, and destroying the power of the very instru- 
mentality which it is destined to exalt The Lord Jesus Christ, in settling the 
order of the Christian dispensation, had in view before his omniscient eye, the 
varied circumstances of different ages and countries ; and he fixed upon those 
permanent instrumentalities which he saw to be adapted to all these varieties^ 
and in his choice of the Christian ministry, we see evidence of divine wisdom ; 
for the public appeal of the living voice, to assemblies of men, has proved, in 
all ages, the most powerful means of moving and influencing any community. 
All the improvements of subsequent ages, therefore, in the introduction of 
printing and books, and the institution of common schools and Sabbath Schools, 
are to be regarded as subordinate to this grand instrumentality ; and chiefly 
useful, in the salvation of souls, as they tend to give power and efficiency to the 
preaching of the gospel. The same may likewise be said in regard to the power 
which they give to family instruction. It is when viewed in this light, that the 
great importance and real value of the Sabbath School system is seen. I may 
•ay, also, that it is when viewed in this light, that the proper course is pur- 
sued to render the influence of the Sabbath School most salutary and effi- 
cient When so viewed, it will be used mainly as an instrument for exciting 
a general interest throughout the community, in the private study of the Btbli. 
And this ought to be the great end of the Sabbath School. If it does not effect 
this, it does little good, ft is of small account for a congregation to be collected 
in classes for three quarters of an hour, on the Sabbath, to talk about a portion 
of Scripture ; but it is a great object gained, if the spending of this time in this 
way, shall secure the private and thorough study of this portion of Scripture, 
by every one so assembled. But when the Sabbath School is thrust out of its 
proper place, or permitted to occupy a higher position than properly belongs to 
It, this grand point will be overlooked, and varied and overstrained efforts will 
be made for immediate effect^ by the constant introduction of novelties, and by 
incessant attempts to keep up excitement Yet these, in the end, will fail ; and 
in spite of them, the cause will languish. There must be something to take a 
deeper hold of the general mind, or a permanent interest in the Sabbath School 
cannot be maintained. 

One of the greatest impediments in the way of the gospel is the tendency 
to stagnation in the general mind. This is deeply felt by those who attempt 
to proclaim the gospel among a people where no progress has been made, for 
ages, in any useful improvements, or in the state of society. And perhaps to 
this cause, may be mainly traced the great apostasy of the middle ages. 
It is still felt, to a greater or less extent, in most places. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to wake up intellect, prepares the way for the gospel to be heard with 
.greater effect But this is true, in a tenfold degree, when the mind is waked 
up to the investigation and contemplation of religious truth ; for, strange as it 
may seem, when the value of the interests concerned are considered, it is 
nevertheless true, that on no subject is there so much apathy as on this. It is 
a general complaint, that a great proportion of the good seed, sown by the 
•piritnal husbandman, falls by the way side. The difficulty is, the attention is 
Bot aroused ; and when the attention is not awake, the truth is neither appre- 
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hended nor retained. Yet, there is more in the Bible that is capable of wakiof 
up intellect, and stirring up the deep fountains of thought, than in all other 
books that have been written since the foundation of the world. There is more 
that is soul-stirring, heart-stirring, and calculated to awaken a deep and per- 
manent state of inquiry in the minds of men. This is proved by the fact, that 
it is only in those communities where the Bible is possessed, and where it ha« 
a bold upon the minds of the people, that intellect is thoroughly aronsed. 

Now, it appears to me, that if this principle is seized hold of in a proper inaD« 
ner, in connection with the Sabbath School system, it is capable of being 
wielded with immense power by the Christian ministry in this country. Let a 
whole congregation, or a majority of the members of a congregation, become 
deeply interested in the Mtudy of the Bxhle^ in connection with the Sabbath 
School, and there will be an interest awakened in preaching, which was never 
felt before. Nor will this be all — preaching will be understood and felt^ aa it 
never was before. Painful as the fact is, it is nevertheless true, that even in 
this enlightened community, individuals are often found, grown to years of ma* 
turity, who have never read the whole Bible. But how many more are to be 
found, who have never studied it, so as to have their minds brought fully into 
contact with its soul-stirring truths. 

But if the Sabbath School capable of accomplishing so desirable an object ? 
And what means are there, within the reach of the ministry, which can be em* 
ployed to enlist a people, and secure a permanent interest in such a course of 
study ? I feel great reluctance in speaking of ministers, lest I should seem to 
be attempting to instruct them in their duty — a thing which I feel by no meant 
competent to do. Yet, I cannot speak the convictions of my own mind, on this 
subject, without alluding to them ; and I am strongly and deeply impressed 
with the sentiment that the Sabbath School has as yet hardly begun to 
exert the influence upon our congregations, which it might do if it were made 
the means, generally, (as I know it can be,) of waking up and sustaining a per- 
manent interest in the deep and thorough study of the Holy Scriptures. I 
have no doubt that ministers generally feel this ; but how shall this interest bo 
awakened ? This is the question. I have never forgotten, and I think I never 
shall forget, a remark of Dr. Beecher's, which I read many years ago, nor tho 
impression which it then made upon my own mind — ^ Whatever ought to bo 
done, can be done." I shall not stop here to inquire whether this is thtologkally 
correct or not ; but, understood in a popular sense, as a practical principle ap» 
plicable to practicable things, I think there can be no dispute about it ; and it 
was in this sense, that it was spoken. And, in this restricted sense, it is a prin- 
ciple of immense power, when it takes full possession of a man's mind, as a 
principle of action. It removes all the ** lions " out of the way of the slothful It 
takes away every plea of sloth, and every excuse of indifference, where any wor- 
thy object of effort is set before the mind. In its application to the subject onder 
consideration, it will stand logically thns :— It would be a great benefit to tho 
Blinds and hearts of the members of a Christian congregation, and it would 
greatly increase the power and force of the preached gospel, if a general in- 
terest were awakened in the thorough and close study of the Bible :— 4uch an 
interest ougAi to be awakened: — and therefore such an interest ran be awakened, 
in all our congregations. I believe it I have seen it done. I have seen such 
an interest awakened in the study of the Sabbath School lesson, amon^ a labor- 
ing population, that the newspaper would be laid aside for the Bible lesson. 
I believe it can be done any where. But how shall it be done ? And how can 
ministers accomplish such an object, when the^ cannot engage as superintend- 
ents or teachers of the Sabbath School, nor withdraw their time ana strengtb 
on the Sabbath from their public duties ? In answer to this, I would say, first, 
That they muMtfed deeply interested themselves^ in the object to be accomplished. 
For I suppose it to be correct, as a general principle, that no one can wake op 
a deeper interest in any object in the minds of others, than he feels himselil 
But it mav be taken for granted, that Christian ministers generally do feel deeply 
interested in this object And then, secondly, They must believe that it eon is 
dime. Otherwise they will be faint hearted in their efibrta, and ready to give op, 
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when obstacles are encoantered. Thirdly, They must fuwe a vnll to doit. And 
then, a principle, proved by the common sense and experience of mankind, so 
as to pass into a proverb, will prove that it can and will be done — ^ Where 
there '« a will there '» a way,^^ 

I suppose that every minister who truly magnifies his office, will be to his 
eongregation, in regard to every movement for the promotion of religion, what 
the main-spring is to the watch ; and not only the main-spring, but the hair- 
spring also— the motive power and the regulator. And, if this be so, what 
is to hinder him from accomplishing the very object under consideration ? If 
he is able to touch the springs which keep all the wheels of religious feeling 
and action in regular motion throughout his congregation, what is to hinder him 
from producing this very movement, and keeping it in permanent operation ? 
Nor is it necessary to point out the particular means to be employed to produce 
this result, to ono who has such springs of action within his reach. I will, bow- 
ever, notice one means, because it is connected with a great principle ; because 
it is the most efficient means that a minister can employ, to accomplish the ob- 
ject proposed ; and because there is reason to believe it is sadly neglected. I 
allude to a weekly meeting of the teachers, for consultation upon the Sabbath 
School lessoii'. I say cormiUalion, for if this meeting is made the place of 
preparation, without previous study, it will defeat the object The importance 
of such a meeting, ttnlh the pastor at its head, can scarcely be overrated. How 
can the minister, as the watchman of his flock, and the guardian of the truth, 
perform his duty, unless he is able both to know what is taught in the Sabbath 
School, and to give direction to its operations and to the minds of those who 
teach ? Let the teachers study their lessons thoroughly in private, and then 
meet together at the pastor's stndy^ compare their views, and receive instruc- 
tion from him where they are erroneous or deficient, and it will wake up a new 
interest both in their minds and in his, which will diffuse itself through the 
whole school, and be felt in all the families of the congregation. This meeting 
will be to the Sabbath School and the congregation, what the heart is to the 
body ; and in the same manner it will sustain the interest which is created by 
It ; for the influence which it sends out will return again, by the effects which 
it will produce among the young people, in the families, and among adults, to 
reanimate the pastor's zeal and awaken new interest, to flow down again through 
the teachers and scholars, and return to him continuously, as the blood flows 
through the arteries to the remotest extremities, and returns again to the heart 
But, a Sabbath School without a teacher's meeting, is like a human body with- 
out a heart This meeting will bring the pastor into direct contact with the 
minds of the best portion of his church every week. It will make him ac- 
4|uainted with their habits and modes of thought and feeling. It will enable 
him to give direction to their thoughts, and wake up a thirst for religious know- 
ledge. It will give him an opportunity of directing the operations of the school, 
and moulding it to his own liking. It will give him the means of knowing 
every week, the state of mind of the most interesting portion of his hearers. 
For the utmost freedom should be used at this meeting; he should feel at 
liberty to make any inquiries of the teachers which he pleases, concerning the 
members of their classes ; and they, in their turn, should be made to feel at 
liberty to ask any questions they please, for information, and to make any sug- 
gestions they please, for the improvement of the school. It will enable him, 
also, to have his influence constantly, though indirectly, felt upon the whole 
schooL 

The great objection generally felt against the measure here proposed, is the 
difficulty of inducing teachers to attend such a meeting, especially where they 
live at a distance from each other. But I am fully persuaded that this difficulty 
will be overcome, wherever a minister determines m his own mind that he will 
sustain a teacher's meeting. It will be hard at first, but as soon as tlie teachers 
become interested, this difficulty will vanish. I suppose that nearly every indi- 
vidual in a congregation might be assembled together weekly at any given 
time and place, to remain an hour and a half, if every one could, by so doing, 
bfiaeatly obtain one dollar. To Bostain a teacher's meeting, then, only requires 
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that the interest should be raised in their minds as high as the value of one 
dollar. And is it to be believed, that Christian men and women cannot be con- 
vinced that the best interests of the Sabbath School and the congregation, and 
their own personal improvement in Christian knowledge, are not worth so much 
as one dollar a week ? It is, moreover, a fact proved by experiment, that such 
an interest may in a little time be awakened by such a meeting, that no ordi- 
nary hindrance will prevent a teacher from attending it. It must, however, be 
commenced without expecting all the teachers to attend at first. But they will 
be gradually drawn in ; and those who do not come, will find themselves falling 
■o much behind their associates, that they will fall ofi*, and give place to such 
as are more deeply interested. 

But in connection with tliis, and as an auxiliary to it, a minister ought fre- 
quently to pass silently through the school, and observe how the teachers per- 
form their duty ; and, where it is called for, to urge upon the scholars the ne- 
cessity and importance of thorough study. This will enable him to make his 
suggestions to the teachers, at their meeting, with more efiect. There are 
also other springs to be touched. There is nothing better than the Sabbath 
School lesson to give directness and force to family instruction ; and the minis- 
ter who knows how to regulate the little wheels, will very soon have the Sab- 
bath School lesson generally studied as a family exercise. And by his interest 
in this matter, he will find an avenue opened to the minds and hearts of the 
younger portion of his congregation, in his family visits, which will be of great 
advantage in his pastoral labors. And if he will take these opportunities to 
instruct the children in the method of study pursued in the school, and help 
them out of dif^culties, he will find a new cord binding them to his heart. 

Where the course here marked out is faithfully and perseveringly pursued, 
I think there can be no doubt, that a constant and growing interest will be felt 
in the Sabbath School ; and that gradually the adult members of the congrega- 
tion will fall in ; and thus, the minister will find himself preaching to a people, 
the greater part of whom are engaged every week in a course of instruction of 
which he himself has the principal direction. Such a state of things needs 
only to be hinted at, to have its great advantages seen and appreciated. 



LONGEVITY OP THE GRADUATES OP HARVARD COLLEGE; 

EXHIBITED IK A TABULAR LIST OF SUCH AS HAVE REACHED OR PASSED THE AGE OP 

EIGHTY-FOUR. 
[Prepared by J. P. Dabnkt, M. A., of Cambridge.] 



[Sotno few names, (ehiefljr before the end of the seventeenth century) as the writer, upon closer < 
▼ation finds, hardly fall within tho exact limits laid down in the above title. He thinks it best, however, 
to lot them pans, rather than disturb the series at the moment of going to tho press.] 

N. B. All which follows the name to the first colon, indicates the birth-placo and lineage. 



1642. William Hubbard, b. in England : 
min. of f pflwich, ord. 1656 ; the weli-koown 
historian. &c; d. Sept. 14. 1804. 83. 

1645. Samuel Stow, b.in England: min. 
of Middletown, Ct [1650— *60.] ; d. May 8, 
1704. 82. 

1647. Comfort Star, Ashford, Kent, Eng.: 
min. Cumberland co., Eng.; ejected in 
1662, d. at Lewes, Sussex, Oct. 80, 1711. 
67. 

1660. Joshua Hobart, Hingham, son of 



Rev. Peter Hobart : min. of Southold, Long 
Island, N. Y. ; d. Feb. 28, 1717. 89. 

Jeremiah Hobart, Hingham, son of 

Rev. Peter Hobart: min. of Topsfield 
[1672— '80], Hempstead, Long Island, [fr. 
1656J and Haddam, Ct., [fr. 1700]; d. Nov. 
6,1715. 85. 

1656. Increase Mather, son of Rev. 
Richard M., E>orchester : min. of O. N. Cb. 
Bost. [fr. 1669,] and Pres. of H. U. [1686— 
1701] ; d. Aug. 23, 1723. 86. 
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1659. Samuel Cbeever, New Haven, Ct, 

son of EzekieU the celebrated schoolmaster : 
min. of Marblehead, ord. Aug. 13, 1684; 
d. May 29. 1724. 85. 

1661. Joseph Whiting, Lynn, son of Rev. 
8. W.: min. of Lynn, [1680— '82,] ord. at 
Southampton, Long Island about 1682 ; d. 
Apr. 7, 1723. 82. 

1662. Solomon Stoddard, Boat., son of 
Anthony S. : min. of Northampton, 1672 ; 
d. Feb. 11, 1729. 85. 

1668. Zechariah Whitman, Weymouth, 
son of John W.: min. of Hull, [fr. 1670]; 
d. Nov. 5. 1726. 82.* 

1^677. Hiomas Cheever, Ipswich, br. of 
Rev. S. C. (1659) : min. of Maiden, [1681— 
1686,] and of Chelsea, [fr. 1715] ; d. Nov. 
27, 1749. 98. 

1684. Nehemiah Walter, b. in Ireland : 
min. of Rozbury, ord. Oct. 17, 1688 ; d. 
Sept 17, 1750. 86. 

1689. John Hancock, Cambridge, son of 
Nath. H. : min. of Lexington, ord. Nov. 2, 
1698 ; familiarly styled «* Bishop H.'* d. 
Dec. 5. 1752. 82. 

1692. Ebeneier White, Weymouth (?) : 
nln. of Bridgehamptoo, Long Island; d. 
1756. 84. 

1693. Henry Flynt, Dorchester, son of 
Rev. Josiah F. (1664) : Cambridge. Tutor 
and Fellow of the Corporation over 50 years, 
d. Feb. 13, 1760. 85. 

1698. John White, Brookline: mfn. of 
Gloucester, [fr. 1708]; d. Jan. 16. 1760. 83. 

Oxenbridge Thacher, Milton, son of 

Rev. P. T. (1671): Boat. Select- man and 
Repr. many years: d. Oct. 29, 1772. 91. 

1699. Daniel Oreenleaf, : min. of 

Yarmouth, [1708— '27] ; d. Aug. 26, 1763. 
85. 

Samuel Niles, Braintree: min. of 

Braintree, fr. 1711 ; d. May 1, 1762. 88. 

1700. John Barnard, Bost. : min. of Mar- 
blehead, ord. July 16, 1716 ; d. Jan. 24, 
1770. 89. 

1701. Timothy Cntler, Charlestown, ton 
of Major John C. : min. of Stratford, Ct., 
[1709— M9.] Prea. of Yale Coll , [1719— 
1722] ; min. of Christ Ch. Bost. [fr. 1723] ; 
d. Aug. 17, 1765. 82. 

Israel Loring, Hull : min. of Sud- 
bury, ord. Nov. 20, 1706; d. March 9, 
1772. 91. 

Nicholas Sever, Roxbury : min. of 

Dover, N. H., [1711— '15]; Plymouth, 
Judge of C. PI. Ct. ; d. Apr. 7, 1764. 84. 

1702. Samson Sheafe, Portsmouth, N. 
H.(?) : merch. in P. ; d. — 1772. 91. 

Peleg Wiswall, Duxbury, only son 

of Rev. Ichabod W. : schoolmaster in Bost 
(north-end) ; d. Sept. 2, 1767. 84. 

1703. William Allen, Boston: first min. 
of Greenland, N. H.; ord. Feb. 15, 1707; 
4. S^pt. 8, 1760. 84. 

1707. Timothy Ruggles, Roxbury : min. 
of Rochester, [1710] ; d. Oct 28, 1768. 84. 

* Hit Sf6 hss bsso rarioaslT ttatad by diffuont 
Aiithoritias,at78,88,4k85. (J.FaniMr.) 
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1707. Stephen Jiqaes, Newbury : ■chool- 
master awhile on Cape Cod; returned to 
N., and d. (as it is there computed) about 
1782.— doubtless i£t 90—93. asterixed in 
Catal. of 1779. 

1709. Benjamin Prescott, Concord, son of 
Capt. Jon. P. : first min. of Danvera, 8. P. 
[1718— '56]; d. May 28, 1777. 90. 

1710. Joseph Adams, Braintree, eon of 
Deacon Joseph A. : first minbter of New- 
ington, N. H., ord. Nov. 16, 1716; d. Bfay 
26,1783. 94. 

1711. John Chipman, Barnstable: first 
min. of Beveriy, N. P., ord. Dec. 28, 1715; 
d. March 23, 1775. 84. 

1712. Nath. Appletoo, Ipswich, eon ef 
Hon. Judge A.: min. of Cambridge* onL 
Oct. 9, 1717 ; d. Feb. 9, 1784. 91. 

Eleazer Tyng, Wobum, son of Hon. 

Jon. T. : J. of Peace at Tyngsboro', and 
Col. of the Middlesex regt. ; d. — 1782. 
92. 

John Nutting, Cambridge: master 

of the grammar-school. Notary-public and 
Collector of the port, Salem ; a. May 20, 
1790. 96. 

1713. Stephen Williams, Deerfield, soo 
of Rev. Jn. W. (1683) : first min. of Long- 
meadow, [from 1717] ; d. June 10, 1783. 89. 

1714. Ebenezer Gay, Dedham : min. of 
Hingham, ord. June 11, 1716 ; d. March 18, 

1787. nearly 91. 

1717. Daniel Perkins, Topsfield : min. of 
Bridgewater, W. P., ord. Oct 4, 1721 ; d. 
Sept 29. 1782. 86. 

1720. John Angier, Watertown(?) : mio. of 
Bridgewater, E. P., Feb. 28, 1725 ; d. Apr. 
14, 1787. 86. 

Thomas Smith, Boston, son of T. S. 

merch. : min. of Portland, Me., ord. March 
8, 1727 ; d. May 23, 1795. 93. 

Ezra Carpenter, Rehoboth : min. of 

Swanzey, N. H. [1753— '69,] and of Keene, 
[1753— '60] ; d. in Walpole, Aug. 20, 1785. 
86. 

1721. Nathan Bucknam, Maiden: mId. 
of Med way, E. P., ord. Dec. 29, 1724; d. 
Feb. 6, 1795. 91. 

1722. Edmund Quincy, son of E. Q. 
(1699): Bost J. of C. Pi. Ct; d. July 4, 

1788. 85. 

Edmund March, Newbury : min. of 

Amesbury, ord. 1728; d. at Newburyport. 
March 6, 1791. 88. 

1723. Stephen Greenleaf, Yarmouth, soo 
of Rev. Daniel G.: Bost Sheriff of Sufiblk 
CO. ; d. Jan. 26, 1795. 92. 

Joseph Lynde, : Repr. of 

Charlestown, J. of Peace, &c, phys. in 
Worcester fr. 1783, druggist in Hartford, 
Ct; d. in W. Dec, 1788. 86. 

Isaac Abbot, Andover: Deacon of 

the South Ch. in A. ; d. Sept 9, 1784. 86. 

1724. Dudley Woodbridge, Simsburr, 
Ct., son of Rev. D. W. (1694): physician m 
Stonington, Ct, styled ** D. W., Esq."; d. 
Nov. 1790. 86. 

-*i— William Balch, Beverly: first min. 
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of Brtdford, E. P., ord. June 7, 1728 ; d. 
Jan. 12, 1792. 88. 

1724. David Hall, Pomfret, Ct. : min. of 
Sutton, ord. Not. 16, 1729 ; d. May 8, 1789. 
8ft. 

Samuel AlUe:* d. at Somen, Ct, 

Jan. 1797. 92. 

1725. John Tyng, nephew of E. T. (1712): 
the *• eccentric Judge T. of Tyngsboro* "; 
d. Apr. 7, 1797. 93. 

James Pike, Newbury : first roin. 

of Somersworth, N. H., ord. Oct 28, 1730 ; 
d. Mar. 19, 1792. 89. 

Ebenezer Flagg, Wobum : min. of 

Cheater, N. H., ord. 1736; d. Not. 14, 
1796. 92. 

1726. Joseph Lord, son of Rev. J. L., 
(1691,) Charleston, S. C. : a preacher and 
phvsician ; d. at Westmoreland, N. H., — 
1789. 86. 

Atherton Wales, Braintree : min. of 

Marshfield, N. P., ord. 1739; d. Nov. 29, 
1795. 92. 

1728. Thaddeus Mason, Lexington: Re- 
gister of Deeds for Middlesex, at Cambridge ; 
d. May, 1,1802. 95. 

- John Seccombe, Medford : first 
min. of Harvard, [1733—1757] ; d. ~ 1792. 
84. 

1729. Richard Clarke, Boston(?) : merch. 
and Tea-Consignee in B.; d. (as a refugee) 
in London, Feb. 27, 1795. 85. 

Joseph Lee, br. of Tbo. L. (1722) : 

Judge of C. PI. for Middlesex at Cambridge ; 
d. Dec. 6, 1802. 93. 

1730. William Royal, Dorchester, br., 
probably* of Hon. Isaac R., Medford : Repr., 
he, of Dorchester ; d. in Stoughton, Jan. 
16,1794. 84. 

1731. Samuel Niles, Braintree, eon of 
Rev. S.N. (1699) : farmerin B.,and Repr. 
Judge of C. PI. Ct. for Suffolk ; removed to 
and d. in Lebanon, Ct., Apr. 30, 1804. 92. 

' Stephen Sewall, : schoolmas- 
ter in Newbury; d. Sept 1795. 87. 

Samuel Bacheller, Reading : min. 

of Haverhill, W. P. [1735— '61] ; d. in Roy- 
alfton, March 19, 1796. 89. 

Samuel Kendall, : first min. 

of New Salem, d. Jan. 31, 1792. 85. 

1732. Timothy Ru^gles, Rochester, son 
of Rev. T. R. (1707): atfy at law, in 
Rochester, Sandwich and Harwich ; Repr., 
also, of R. and H. ; Ch. Just, of C. PI. for 
Worcester co.; Col. in active service, [1755 
— *60,] and known to a(\er times as ** Briga- 
dier R.*'; d. (as a refugee) in Wilmot, N. 
8., Sept. 1795. 86. 

Joseph Gardner, ; min. of 
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* This Individoal oeea«ioni lome perplexity, not 
indeed ai to the fact of hie death, the place, or hii 
•dvanoed ace; bat a* to the field of hie minittry. 
Although Winthrop^g MS. History of Graduates, 
eaib him ** minister of i^oniers," yet so does not the 
Col. Cent, which publishes his death fas above,) nor 
is hie name found ander tlie bead of **Sooiers** in 
tlie List of Connacticat mioisters and cliareiMs, 
AB.ao.Ref. Vol. IV. ^ 



Newport, R. I. [1740— '48] ; d. In Boeton as 
the *« Hon. Jos. G.*' Apr. 6, 1806. 92. 

1732. Sampson Spaulding, Chelmsford: 
first min. of Tewlcsbury, ord. Nor. 23, 1787 ; 
d. Dec. 15, 1796. 86. 

1733. William Vassall, son of Major 
Leonard Y. : gent, in Boston ; d. (as a re- 
fugee,) at Baltersea Rise, Surrey, £ng., 
May 8, 1800. 85. 

Edmund Freeman, Sandwich, son 

of E. F. : farmer in Mansfield, Ct., chiefly ; 
d. March 9, 1800. 89. 

Jedediah Adams, Quincy : first min. 

of Stoughton, ord. Feb. 19, 1746 ; d. Feb. 
25, 1799. 88. 

Joseph Clererly, : Episcopal 

reader in Quincy ; d. March 16, 1802. 89. 

— ^ Enoch Parker ' : schoolmaster 

in Newton ; d. Feb. 16, 1801. 87. 

1785. Samuel Curwin, Salem, son of 
Rev. Geo. C. (1701): merch. in S.; d. 
Apr. 9, 1802. 86. 

Eliakim Willis, New Bedford : min. 

of Malden,ord. 1752; d. March 14, 1801. 87. 

Ivory Hovey, Topsfield : min. of 

Rochester, [1740— *65,] and of Plymouth, 
Monument Ponds, [fr. 1770] ; d. Nov. 4, 
1803. 90. 

1736. George Jaffrey, Portsmouth, N. H., 
son of Hon. Geo. J., (1702) : merch. in P. ; 
d. Dec. 1802. 86. 

Francis Hutchinson, son of Hon. 

Wm. H. (1702) : "merch. in Norwich, Ct., 
and a Lieut, in Brigadier Waldo's corps.*' — 
Winthrop's MS. Hut of Graduates, &c. 
d. at New Salem« Feb. 1801. 85. 

Norton Quincy, son of Col. John Q. 

(1708,) Braintree : gent in ** Germantown" 
Braintree ; d. Oct. 1801. 85. 

John Porter, Abington: min. of 

Bridgewater, N. P., ord. 1740; d. Mardi 
12, 1802. 87. 

1737. Ebenezer Morse, Medfield: min* 
of Boylston [1743— '75.] dismissed for po* 
litical heresy ; d. Jan. 8, 1802. 84. 

1738. Jonathan Davis, Cambridge : physi- 
cian in Roxbury ; d. Feb. 6, 1801. 85. 

1739. Edward Brattle Oliver, Boston: 
Best, (north-end) ; d. Apr. 8, 1797. 84. 

Daniel Emerson, Reading : min. of 

Hollis, N. H., ord. 1743 ; d. SepU 80, 1801. 
85. 

1740. Samuel Hale, Newbury: merch. 
in Portsmouth, N. H. ; d. July 10. 1807. 89. 

Benjamin Willis, Bridgewater: 

Judge of C. PI. for Plymonth, in B.; d. 
July 18, 1807. 87. 

1741. David Phips, son of Lieut. Gov. 
Spencer P. (1703) : Sheriff of Middlesex, 
in Cambridge, to the Revolution ; afterwards 
a Capt. in the Royal navy ; d. (asarefugeey 
at Bath, Eng., July 7, 1811. 87. 

Joseph Waldo, Boston: merch. ift 

B. to the Revolution ; d. (as a refugee) in 
Bristol, Eng., Apr. 1816. 94. 

Joseph Roberts, Boston: mis. of 

Leicester, [1754— '62] ; d. in Weston, Apr. 
30, 18U. 91. 
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—-John Mellen, Hopkinton: mio. of| 1752. Ammi R. Cutter, North TariDoath, 



Sterling, [n44--'78] ; d. in Reading, July 4, 
1807. 85. 

1743. John Usher, son of Rev. John U., 
Episcopal missionary, (1719): niin. of tlie 
Episcopal ch., Bristol, R. 1.; d. July 5, 
1804. 84. 

John Crocker : phys. in Rich- 
mond, Berkshire co.; d. May 4, 1815. 93. 

1744. John Wingate, Hampton, N. H., 
son of Col. Joshua W. : farmer and school- 
master in Northampton, N. U. ; d. Sept. 4, 
1812. 88. 

Peter Frye, Andover: Repr. from 

Salem, Col. of the Essex reg't, &c. ; d. (as 
a refugee,) at Camberwell, Surrey, near 
London, Feb. 1, 1820. 97. 

James Welman, Lynn : min. of 

Millbury, [1747— *60,] and Cornish, N. H., 
[1768— '85] ; d. Oct. 18, 1808. 86. 

1745. William Davis, Boston: merch. in 
Host.; d. Apr. 13,1812. 84. 

- Nehemiah Porter, Hamilton : mIn. 
of Essex, [1750— '66,] and of Ashfield [fr. 
1774] ; d. Feb. 29, 1820. 99 and 11 ms. 

1746. Edw. A. Holyoke, Marblehead, 
son of Rev. E. H. (1705) afterwards Pres. 
of H. U. : physician in Salem three quarters 
of a century; d. March 81, 1829. 100 
and 7 ms.* 

1747. William Ellery, Newport, R. I., 
son ofLt.Gov. W. E. (1722): Newport, 
R. I., M. Cont. C [1776— '80,] a signer of 
the Decl. of Ind. and Collector of N. for 
thirty years ; d. Feb. 15, 1820. 93. 

1748. George Leonard, Norton : Repr. of 
N., Judge of Prob. for Bristol, M. C. do. 6 
years, [1787— '95;] d. July 26, 1819. 90. 

Joseph Gooch, son of Jos. G., esq., 

(1720) Milton; "d. in Vermont, the au- 
tumn of 1811."— i?«. Dr. Peiree, Qu. 
where ? He must, in that case, have been 
about 84 or 85 years of age. He is how- 
ever unasterized before the Catal. of 1815. 

•^— • John Erving, Boston, son of Hon. 
Jn. E. : Best, gent.. Col. of militia, a M. 
Couns'r. ; d. (as a refugee,) in Bath, Eng., 
June 17, 1816. 89. 

1748. Richard Perkins, Bridgewater, W. 
P., son of Rev. J. P. (1717) : phys. in B. ; 
d. Oct. 16, 1813. 84. 

1749. Cotton TuOs, Medford, son of Dr. 
S. T. (1724) : phys. in Weymouth ; d. Dec. 
8,1815. 84. 

Israel Cheever, Concord, son of 

Daniel C. : min. of New Bedford, [to 1759] ; 
d. at Liverpool, N. S. 

1731. William Watson, Plymouth : Naval 
Officer in P. before the Revol'n, Judge of 
C. PI. Ct. ; d. Apr. 22, 1815. 85. 



* It ii carioui enough, thnt the two leading namot 
Id lenftb or days, in this ■erieavhonid stand in juxta- 
position ; and acarcoiy less so, that three uf the 
nighest cases of longevity in the List, and almost 
in consecutive years, (Frye, Porter, and Gllery,) 
should mark, by the event of their decease, the 
beginning, the middle, and ttie end of the lolf-sanio 
mootb, (Feb. 1880). 



Me., son of Rev. A. R. C. (1725) : phys. in 
Portsmouth, N. H. ; d. Dec. 8, 1820. 86. 

Charles Turner, Scituate: min. of 

Duxbury, [1755— '75,] removed to Turner, 
Me., M. C. for Oxford distr. [1809— '13]; 
d. Aug. 1818. 86. 

1758. Oliver Wendell, Boston : Boston, 
Judge of Probate, State Senator, &c. ; d. ia 
Cambr.Jan. 15, 1818. 85. 

Peter Tbacher Smith, Portland, 

Me., son of Rev. Tho. S. (1720) : min. of 
Windham, Me., [1762— *90] ; d. (as " P. T. 
S., esq.,") Oct. 1826. 95. 

1755. David Sewall, York, Me.: Judge 
of the S. J. Ct of Ms., &c.; d. Oct. 22, 
1825. 90. 

- John Adams, Quincy: Quincy, 
second President of the United States; d. 
in Q. Julv 4, 1826, nearly 91. 

William Whittemore, W. Cambr.(?): 

schoolmaster in W. C. ; d. March 9, 1818. 
86. 

1766. Nath. Lothrop, Plymouth: phys. 
in P.; d. Oct. 20, 1828. 91. 

Timothy Walker, Concord, N. H., 

son of Rev. T. W. (1725) : officer in the 
Revolutionary War, Ch. Justice of Ct. of 
C. PI. ; d. in Concord, N. H., May 5, 1822, 
85. 

Henry Hill, Boston : merch. in B. ; 

d. July 7, 1828. 92. 

1757. Thomas Phlps, Quincy(?) : phys. m 
Q. ; d. Nov. 4, 1817. 85. 

Jedediah Parker, : Boston, 

(Unity St.) ; d. Aug. 21, 1826. 89. 

1758. Samuel Danforth, Cambr., son of 
Hon. Judge D. (1715): eminent phys. in 
Boston, and Pres. of M. M. S, [1794— '98]; 
d. Nov. 17, 1827. 87. 

Joseph Pearson : Exeter, N. 

H., Secretary of State; d.— 1823, probabh 
84-6. 

— ^ Eliab Stone, Framingham : min. of 
Reading, N. P.,ord. May 20, 1761 ; d. Aug. 
31, 1822. 85. 

1759. Edmund Dana, Cambr., eldest soo 
of Hon. Richard D. (1718) : ord. in Lond., 
Jan. 1765; d. in Wroxeter, Eng., Aug. 
1823. 84. 

Paine Wingate, Amesbury, son of 

Rev. P. W. (1723) : min. of Hampton-Falls, 
N. H. [1763— '7L] left the profession; 
Repr. [1793— '95,] and Senator, [1789— 
'95,] in the U. S. Congress, fr. N. H. ; d. in 
Stratham, (his residence,) March 7, 1838. 
nearly 99. 

1760. Daniel Leonard, Norton, cousin of 
Hon. G. L. (1748): ati*y-at-law in Taun- 
ton, and Repr. of T., became a refugee, 
Ch. Justice of Bermuda an uncertain time, 
d. in London, June 27, 1829. 89. 

James Baker, Dorchester : phys; in 

D. ; d. Jan. 3, 1825. 85. 

Henry Cuniings, Tvngshoro*: mio. 

of Billerica, ord. Jan. 1763; d. Sept 3, 
1823. 84 

1761. Edward Wiggleswortb, Hamiltoo, 
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0on of Rer. S. W. (1707) : an officer in the 
Revolulioo— *< Col. W ;** d. Dec. 8, 1826. 
87. 

Adam Porter, Abington: removed 

to and died, probably, io Cumington, Hamp- 
shire CO. asteriztd in Catal. of 1830 ; proba- 
bly over 84. 

1762. Timothy Alden, Bridgewater, S. 
P. : mio. of Yarmouth, ord. Dec. 13, 1769; 
d. Nov. 3, 1828. 92. 

Geo. Partridge, Duxbury: Dep. 

Sheriff of Plymouth co., M. Coat C. [1780 
— *89] ; d. July 7, 1828. 88. 

Josiah Wiodship, Cambridge : min. 

of Woolwich, Me.» ord. 1765; d. Jan. 29, 
1824. 84. 

1763. Samuel Eaton, Quiocy, son of Rev. 
E. E. (1729) : min. of Harpswell, Me., ord. 
Oct. 1764 ; d. Oct. 1822. 85. 

Timothy Pickering, Salem : Col., 

Adj. General, and Q. Master General in the 
Revolutionary War, Member of the Cabinet, 
U. S. Senator and Representative ; d. in 
Salem, (his residence,) Jan. 29, 1829. 84. 

Samuel Perley, Ipswich : min. of 

Seabrook, N. H., [1765— *75,] Moultonbo- 
rough, [1778— '79,] Oroton and Hebron, 
[1779— *84,] and Gray, Me., [1784— '91]; 
d. Nov, 28, 1831. 89. 

1764. Benjamin Bourne, : physi- 
cian in Sandwich ; d. July, 1827. 84. 

Thomas Lancaster, Rowley: min. 

of Scarboro' Me., ord. 1775 ; d. Jan. 27, 
1831. 89. 

Neheroiah Ordway, Amesbury: 

min. of Middletown, N. H., [1778, dism.] 
and of Haverhill, W. P., [1789— '94] ; d. in 
Pembroke, N. H., June, 1836. 93. 

Rufus Wells, I)eer6eld: first min. 

of Whately. ord. 1771 ; d. Nov. 8, 1834. 90. 

— - Daniel Fuller, Middletown: min. 
of Gloucester precinct, [1770—1821] ; d. in 
Boston, Mav 23, 1829. 89. 

1765. John Thompson, Scarboro' Me.: 
first min. of Standish, Me., [1768— '83], 
inst. at South-Berwick, 1783; d. Dec, 
1828. 88. 

Jacob Rice, : first min. of 

Henniker, N.H., [1769— '82,] do. of Brown- 
field, Me., inst. Oct. 1806 ; d. Feb. 1, 1824. 
84. 

Andrew Fuller, : Lyndebo- 

rough, N. H.; d. Apr. 1831. 88. 

Joseph Willard, Grafton: min. of 

Mendon, [1769— '82], ord. at Boxborough, 
Nov. 2, 1785 ; d. Sept. 13, 1828. 86. 

Joseph Currier, Amesbury: first 

min. of GoflBitown, N. H., [1771— '74] ; d. 
in Mass., July 30, 1824. 86. 

1766. Jacob Ashton, Salem(?) : Pres. of 
Insurance Office in S. more than 30 years ; 
d. Dec. 28, 1829. 85. 

Joshua Fisher, Dedham: eminent 

physician in Beverly ; d. March 15, 1883. 
85. 

1767. Jeremiah Shaw, Hampton, N. H. : 
min. of Moultonborough, N. H., ord. 1779 ; 
d. Oct. 1834. 88. 
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Simeon Chase,— 

bury; d. Oct 1829. 84. 

1768. John Ballantine, WestfieM, son of 
Rev. Jn. B. (1735) : farmer in W., occasion- 
al preacher, and Deacon of the church ; d. 
Apr. 15, 1832. 84.(?) 

Naih. Porter, Topsfield : first min. 

of Conway, N. H., ord. Oct. 20, 1778 ; d. 
Nov. 11, 1837. 92. 

1770. Paul Langdon, Portsmouth, N. H., 
son of Rev. Dr. L. (1740) : midshipman in 
the ** Continental" navy in 1778, teacher at 
different periods, both before and after, last- 
ly, farmer in the interior of N. Y. State, 
where he fs said to have died, in 1836 ; If 
so, probably 84 — 86. 

— ^ Samuel Sheldon Pool, Reading: 
early a preacher, then Judge of Prob. at 
Yarmouth, N. S., nearly 40 years; d. in 
1836. 87-88. 

Isaac Stone, Shrewsbury: min. of 

DouKias, [1771—1805] ; d. in Oxford, Feb. 
27. 1837. 89. 

1771. Andrew Bradford, Duxbury, de- 
scended, in the fourth generation, from Gov. 
Wm. B. of Plymouth : teacher of youth, 
entered the army in 1775, Paymaster in 
Col. Gamaliel B.'s (his brother) regiment; 
d. in Duxbury, Jan. 1837. 90. 

Samuel Nye, Sandwich : physician 

in Salbbury ; d. June 4, 1834. 85. 

Perez Morton, Plymouth: Att'y- 

Generalof Ms. [1811— '32]; d. in Dorches- 
ter, (his residence.) Oct. 14, 1837. 87. 

1772. John Hastings, Cambridge: cap- 
tain in the ** Continental " servicefwar of 
1775, &C.J ; d. in Cambridge-port, Feb. 16» 
1839. 86. 

»— Daniel Chaplin, Rowley: min. of 
Groton,ord. Jan. 1,1778; d. Apr. 3, 1831. 88. 

1773. Jeremiah Barnard, Bolton: min. 
of Amherst, N. H., ord. March 8, 1780 ; d. 
Jan. 15, 1835. 84. 

1774. Samuel Emery, Boston : Bees-wax 
manufacturer in Philadelphia. [The eldest 
Alumnus present at the Centennial celebra- 
tion. Sept. 1836] ; d. March 7, 1838. 88. 

Joseph Hall, Sutton, son of Rev. 

D. H. (1724) : resident many years at or 
near Whitehall, N. Y. ; d. in Sutton, Apr. 
25,1840. 88. 

1776. John Prince, Boston : min. of First 
Church, Salem, ord. Nov. 1779 ; d. June 7. 
1836. 85. 

Ezra Ripley, Woodstock, Ct : min. 

of Concord, ord. Nov. 1778 ; d. Sept. 21, 
1841. 90^. 

1777. Daniel Kilham, Wenham : State 
Senator and Counsellor; d. in W., (his resi- 
dence,) Oct. 13, 1841. 89. 

1778. Aaron Bancroft, Reading: first min. 
of second church in Worcester, ord. Feb. 
1786; d. Aug. 19,1839. 84. 

Cornelius Lynde, : " Died 

at Williamstown, Vt., Feb. 21, 1836, Cor- 
nelius Lynde, a revolutionary officer, aged 
84."— yfmer. ^Im. for 1887. [Qu. Is thk 
the person r\ 
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1779. LeTi Wbitnan, Bridgewftter : nin. 

of Wellfleet, ord. Apr. 1786, ditm. ; d. 

in Kin^8too, Nov. 7, 1888. 91. 

1782. Sainuel BsJcb, Ametbury : in Che 
CoDtinenUl service, [war of 1776, &c.] ; d. 
Id Newburyport, Nov, 9, 1839. 85. 

Henry Wight, Medfield: min. of 

Bristol, a. 1., [Jan. 1785— Nov. 1828] ; d. 
Aug. 12, 1837. 84. 



[May, 

lamier ia 



— Samael Bass, Randolph : 
R. ; d. Feb. S-4, 1842. 85. 

1788. Nathan Underwood, Lexingtoo: 

min. of Harwich, ord. Nov. 1792, dism. ; 

d. May 2, 1841. 88. [N. U. was at the 
time oi grflkduatioo, 85 years of age ; doobt- 
less, of all those who ** have been narted ia 
the bosom'* of Harrard, the matwett in 
yean.] 



There are yet among the living, who come within the Title at the head of this 
article, the following: 



1768. Samson Salter Blowers, Boston, 
grandson of Rev. Tho. B. of Beverly, 
(1695) : attorney-at-law in B. to the Revo- 
lution ; a refugee, now resident in Halifax, 
N. S., and late Ch. Justice of the S. J. Ct, 
of Nova Scotia. 100 years 4 weeks. 

1765. Ezra Green, Maiden, half-br. of 
Rev. A. G., formerly of Maiden (1789): 
surgeon in the ** Continental " navy, [1777 
—1778, &c.], physician and Post-master in 
Dover, N. H. 95 years 11 mos. 

1767. Timothy Farrar, Lincoln, br. of 
Rev. Stephen F. of New Ipswich, N. H., 
(1755) : resides in N. I. ; formerly a Judge 
of the S. J. Ct. of N. H. 94 ys., 10 mos. 

1770. Aaron Hutchinson, Grafton, son of 
Rev. A. H. (Yale C. 1747): Lebanon, N. H., 
probably over 90. 

1773. James Trecothick, Boston : merch. 
in London to advanced age, and now resides 
ki the environs. 88. 

— John Trumbull, Lebanon, Ct., 
youngest son of Gov. Jon. T. (1727) : aid- 
de-camp to Washington, and adjutant under 
Gen. Gates, at Saratoga; after the Peace, a 
well-known artist, now resides at New 
Haven, Ct. 86. 

1775. Samuel Gay, [Qu., son of Martin 
G., Bost. and gr-son of Rev. Dr. G. of 
Hingham?] ** lives at Fort Cumberland, 
New Br."— itee. Dr. Pieru. If living, 
probably 90. 

i— William Weeks, : resides in 

Hopkinton, N. H. 



1776. Isaac Hurd, Charlestown, eon of 
Beni. H. : physician in Billerica, and since* 
in Concord. 87. 

James Lovell, Boston or Cambridge, 

son of Hon. J. D. L. (1756) : resides In 
Orangeburg, S. C. 84. 

1777. Hodijah Baylies, : Dighton* 

Judge of Probate for Bristol co., formerly. 

Huntington Porter, Bridgewater, 

N. P., son of Rev. Jn. P. (1786) : min. of 
Rye, N. H., [Dec. 1784—1883 ?] ; resides 
at Roxbury. Ms. 87. 

- George Sparhawk, Brighton : physi- 
cian in Walpole, N. H., and one of the 
founders of the N. H. Med. Society. 

1778. Eleazer James, ; attorney- 

at-law, formerly, in Barre; resides in Wor- 
cester, conj. 8S 

Zephaniah Willis, Bridgewater: 

min. of Khigston, [1780—1828], Repr. of 
K. 85. 

1779. Abijah Cheever, — — : phyalcian 
in Saugus. eonj, 85. 

1781. Elijah Paine, Pomfret, Ct : resides 
at Williamstown, Vt., late Judge of S. J. 
Ct. of Verm., U. 8. Senator, [1796—1801.] 
85. 

1782. Benj. Parker, Bradfoid (?) : resident 
in the Southern states for some years, has 
since returned to B. canj. 85. 

1783. Asa Packard, Bridgewater. N. P. : 
min. of Marlboro* [1785—1819], resides in 
Lancaster. 84.*" 



In the foregoing series, there are several points remarkable enoagh to call for com- 
ment. Those, for instance, who hold to long life^ as hereditary in certain races, will be 
pleased to see that about one sixth part of the above names are, one with another, nearly 
allied. Fourteen instances are found of father and son; a few others, (as the two first 
Cheevers,the Hobarts and Leonards,) were brothers ; the two Wingates and Tyngs, were 
also of a common stock, and near kindred ; while in some other cases, the individuals 
couM boast, either in their fathers or their sons, (yet not sons of Harvard,) a parallel lon- 
gevity to their own. Ezekiel Cheever, the celebrated schoolmaster and author of the well- 
known '< Accidence,'* who died in Boston, Aug. 1708, aged 93, was father of the two of 
the name, referred to above. 

Again, the relative longevity of classes is a curious point of comparison. Strictly 

* Soma few other aDUtorised namet there are, ranfing prior 1783, and for two or three yeara later, 
which. M will be Men, are left without notice : in regard to three or four luch, the *< whereabout " of tha 
Individ uali it ie not eaay to trace, or« consequently, to be enra that the? are yet anooof the living ; aa4 of 
about aa manv more, (to whom no such oaoartaiaty partaioi) their pcadaa itage in lifii, tiia writat baa noi 
kad opponomty to diaoovef . 
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speaking, the aggregate age of a complete claw it not indeed easy to be given ; althou^rh 
the late John Farmer undertook to present sach a table of the classes from 1747 to 1766, 
inclusive, some years since, in one of our city prints, (see Boston Daily Adv. for July, 
1835,) showing in columns, the average age oi the entire class, and also of the clerical 
part of it. The writer has sometimes marvelled by what process he set about to do this ; 
since within those twenty years, (and it may be said of any equal portion of the aca- 
demical register,) there are not a few names which, it must be believed, not even the 
patient and prying research of Farmer could draw out from their deep obscurity, and, by 
tracking them to the end of their career, determine its limit. To the writer of this, it is 
quite clear, that Mr. F.'s estimate, as to some individuals in perhaps each of these 
classes, must have been conjectural : founded, perhaps, on the time of their being ** aS' 
terized *^ in the catalogue — a most deceitful criterion indeed ! as, from some little inti- 
macy with that document, we have good reason to know. 

But though it is not very easy to attain the absolute sum of human existence In any 
•oe class, yet the comparison can, for any useful purpose, be well enough made without 
it. A class, taken at one point in life, when viewed in reference to surrounding classes, 
will semetimes exhibit a result widely variant from that afforded at an earlier or later 
point Take, for example, those of 1764, 1766, 1766. The last, at the date of forty 
years from graduation (1806), (when. If every member had not touched the mark oif 
three-score years, the majorll^ had no doubt passed it,) seem to have kept their ranks 
almost unbroken. Of the above three classes, numbering 46. 54, and 40, the mortality 
at the date just named, was 20, 27 (one-half,) and 10, (one-fourth). John Farmer ac- 
cordingly, in his table referred to, gives the class of 1766, as the highest average of the 
entire twenty, viz. 64|. The maturity and even the decline of life, exhibits in this in* 
stance, a case perhaps the strongest in the catalogue. But in the years just at hand, espe- 
1814, *15, and '16, death made a sudden and wide inroad upon their numbers, and 
Dr. Fisher, the last survivor, died in 1833, at the age only of 84. In the class of 1764, 
however, five instances are found, (and in that of '65, six) of equal, and, with one ex- 
ception under each year, of much longer life than Dr. Fisher's, including, in the latter, 
one survivor, whose term verges to a century, and whose course is yet unfinished. The 
class of 1765 numbers eight octogenarians, whose aggregate age is that of 698, and the 
average 86|. There is no similar example, we believe. Let the reader compare, also, 
for the measure of lonsevity, and by several attained, the class of 1766 whh those of 
1731, 1783, and 1741. For another case, the classes of 1780 and 1781 stand side by side, 
•od are shown in remarkable contrast. The ibrmer has from the first, been passing away 
with a silent celerity much beyond the usual ratio, and as long since as Feb. 1841 , (the 
date of the late Lt. Gov. Winthrop's decease,) the funereal pall had covered the whole. 
Their direct successors, however, often dwell with something like complacency on their 
happy Immunity ; and tell us that even yet they gather together one-third of their num- 
ber. The same proportion of the living can be found in the class of 1780, only by going 
back to the Catalogue of 1824. Among thoee of recent years, that of 1826 has thus far 
been remarkably exempt from the ravages of death. No asterisk disfigured its face, till the 
eatalogve of 1886, and to the Awe whld then appeared, there has been no addition dnce* 
Of classes prematurely extinct, the writer ean recall no instance so remarkable as that 
«f 1754. The two last survivors both died in 1807, one at 70, the other at 78 years of 
age. There remained more than one among the living, in the contiguous class on either 
aide of it, for nearly twenty vears later. The class of 1750, however, died out almost 
as much before their day, as that of 1754. 

The constantly contracting limit of man's brief span, which is now and tben confi- 
dently maintained, does not find much support in the aspect of the Catalogue at the 
f>resent time, compared with earlier days. In that of 1751, John Hancock of Lexington, 
ong known as *< Bishop Hancock," was the Patriarch of the living ; who died the fol- 
lowing year, at the age of 82 ! In that of 1758, Henry Flynt— the venerable Tutor,— 
had the same pre-eminence ; and he died in 1760, havhig reached 85. While we are 
writing, there are yet, ** pilgrims on the earth," ihreCy who are pressing on for an hun- 
dred years, or have already reached that goal ; one, if not two, have len their ninetietk 
year behind, and at least 7 or 8 beside are following close «poQ their track ; filling up 
die space from tighty-fivc onward. 
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STATISTICS OP THE CONNECTICUT BAR. 

[The following brief notices of several distinguished members of the Legal Profession 
in Connecticat, originally prepared by Hon. Thomas Day, Esq., of Hartford, to accom- 
pany the two last Tolumes of his Connecticut Reports, and published in an Appendix to 
the same, have been obligingly forwarded by the compiler for insertion in the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register. A few only of the gentlemen here noticed, have deceased. 
Several are living at an advanced age. Chief Justice Williams, Judge Church, and 
Judge Sherman, are of the existing bench of the Superior Court, and Supreme Court of 
Errors.— £</«.] 

STEPHEN MIX MITCHELL, 

BoEir at Wethersfield, December 20th, 1743; educated at Yale College, and 
graduated in 1763 ; studied law at New Haven, while a Tutor in Yale College, 
and afterwards, under the direction of Jared IngersoU, Esq. ; admitted to Uie 
Bar, in Fairfield County, in 1770 ; removed to Wethersfield in 1772, and there 
established himself in the practice of the law. In May, 1779, he accepted the 
office of an Associate Judge of the County Court, and relinquished practice; 
held that office until May, 1790, when he was placed at the head of that Court; 
held the latter situation until October, 1795, when he was appointed a Judge of 
the Superior Court ; and in May, 1807, Chief Justice of that Court ; which 
office he held until May, 1814, when he became legally disqualified by age. 

He represented the town of Wethersfield in the General Assembly of the 
State, in Oct, 1778, May, 1779, Oct., 1779, May, 1780, Oct., 1780, Mar, 1781, 
Oct., 1781, May, 1782, Oct., 1782, (when he was chosen Clerk of the House of 
Representatives,) May, 1783, and Oct, 1783. He was chosen Assistant in 
May, 1784, and annually thereafter, for nine successive years ; and was, in that 
capacity, a member of the Supreme Court of Errors. 

He was a delegate from the State in the Congress of the United States, 
previous to the adoption of the Constitution, in the years 1783, 1785, 1786, 
1787, and 1788. In Oct, 1793, he was appointed a Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, for the unexpired part of the term made vacant by the death 
of the Hon. Roger Sherman ; in which situation he continued until he became 
a Judge of the Superior Court, in October, 1795. 

In September, 1807, he received from the Corporation of Yale College the 
honorary degree of LL. D. He was a member of the Convention that formed 
the Constitution of the State, in 1818. He died at his residence in Wethers- 
field, Sept 30th, 1835. 

JONATHAN BRACE. 

Born at Harwinton, November 12th, 1754 ; educated at Yale College ; gra- 
duated in 1779 ; studied law, under the direction of Oliver EllsworUi, Esq^ 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States,) then of 
artford; admitted to the Bar, at Bennington, in Vermont, in November, 
1779 ;* settled immediately in the practice of the law, at Pawlet ; removed, in 
April, 1782, to Manchester ; practiced in the counties of Bennington and Rut- 
land, and occasionally attended Courts in the State of New York, about ^ve 
years ; during a part of which period, he held the office of State's Attorney for 
the county of Bennington, and was chosen, by the Freemen of the State, a 
member of the Council of Censors, to revise the Constitution of the State. In 
January, 1786, he removed back to Connecticut, and settled at Glastenbury ; 

* Tho members of College haviog been diiperted by the war, and deprived of the meant of panuing 
their academical itudiee to advantage, Mr. B.^ with many otberi, employed a part of hit time, during hia 
college oourae, in preparation for hla profeation ; in consequence of wnidi, hi was enabled to soilain an 
waminatioo for admission to tiie Bar, so toon after his graduation. 
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practised there until August, 1794, when he removed to Hartford ; was appointed 
State's Attorney for the county of Hartford, in December, 1807 ; appointed Judge 
of the County Court for the county of Hartford, and Judge of Probate, for the 
district of Hartford, in May, 1809, when he resigned the office of Staters At- 
torney and relinquished practice ; held the former office until 1821, and then re- 
signed it ; and the latter office until 1824, when he declined a re-appointment. 

He represented the town of Glastenbury in the General Assembly of the 
State, in May, 1788, May, 1791, Oct., 1791, May, 1792, May, 1793, May, 1794; 
was chosen Assistant, in May, 1798 ; elected a Representative from Connecticut 
in the Congress of the United States, in 1799 ; resigned in May, 1801 ; was 
re-chosen Assistant, in May, 1802, and annually tbcreafler, until the adoption 
of the Constitution of the State, in 1818 ; chosen Senator under the Constitu- 
tion, in 1819 and 1820, when he declined a further election. 

As one of the two senior Aldermen of the city of Hartford, he became a 
Judge of the City Court, in 1797, in which situation he continued, with the ex- 
ception of two years, until September, 1815, when he was elected Mayor of 
the city, and, in that capacity, presiding Judee of the City Court ; held that 
office until November, 1824, when he resigned, having become legally disquali- 
fied by age. He died at Hartford, August 26, 1837. 

SILVESTER GILBERT. 

Bom in Hebron, Oct 20, 1755 ; educated at Dartmouth College, and gradu- 
ated in 1775 ; read law in Hartford, under the tuition of Jesse Root, £^q^ 
(afterwards Chief Justice,) and was admitted to the Bar in Hartford County, in 
Nov., 1777, and settled in Hebron, bis native town, then in the county of Hart- 
ford. On the organization of Tolland County, in 1786, he was appointed 
State's Attorney for that county, and continued in that office until 1807, (21 
years,) when he was appointed Chief Judge of the County Court, and Judge of 
Probate, and continued to bold and exercise those offices until May, 1825, ex- 
cept the time he was absent, attending the 15th Congress of the United States, 
of which he was a member. From the early part of his practice, until the year 
1810, he had one or two law-students in his office, and in that year he com- 
menced a regular law-school, and continued it six years, with from seven to 
ten students. The whole number of young gentlemen, who read law under his 
tuition, is 56, a majority of whom completed their studies preparatory for the 
Bar, in his office. 

In September, 1780, he was chosen a member of the Greneral Assembly, 
being then the youngest member of the House. Between that time and the 
adoption of the new Constitution of the State, he was thirty times chosen to 
represent the town of Hebron in the General Assembly. In the year 1826, he 
was once more chosen and attended, when he was the oldest member, and 
formed the House. He was one of the Committee appointed in May, 1795, to 
sell the Western Reserve. 

He held various town offices at different times, and was town clerk for 
twenty-three years in succession. 

After the close of the revolutionary war, there was a great increase of litiga- 
tion. The courts were crowded with litigants. Of this business he had a 
large share. 

NOAH WEBSTER. 

Bom in Hartford, (West Hartford society,) October 16, 1758 ; educated at 
Yale College, and graduated there, in 1778 ; read law chiefly in his private 
apartments, but passed one summer in the family of the late Chief Justice 
Ellsworth, and another summer in the family of the late Judge Trumbull ; was 
admitted to the Bar in Hartford, April, 1781, being examined in company with 
the late Lt Gov. Goodrich ; began the practice of law in Hartford, in 1789 ; 
was admitted to practice in the courts of the United States, October, 1790, 
Chief Justice Jay presiding. At the close of 1793, he left the practice of the 
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law, and removed io New Yoiic, where he established a newspaper, with a view 
to support the admiDistration of Gren. WashiDgton. In 17l}8, be reiDo?ed to 
New Haven ; and was a representative of that town in the General Assembly 
of the Sute, May and October sessions, 1802, May, 1803, May, 1804, October, 
1805, May and October, 1806, and October, 1807. He was a justice of the 
quorum for New Haven County, from June, 1806, until June, 1811. In 1813, 
he removed to Amherst, Bis., where he continued ten years. Daring this 
period, he was twice a representative from that town in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, viz. in 1814, '15, and in 1819. While he resided there, Amherst 
College was established, and he was President of the Board of Trustees ; and in 
that capacity, it fell to his lot to induct into office the Rev. Dr. Moore, the first 
President of that institution. In 1822, he returned to New Haven, where be 
has since resided. Much the greater part of bis life has been devoted to phi- 
lological pursuits. The honorary degree of LL. D. has been conferred opoa 
him by Yale and Middlebury Colleges. 

HEZEKIAH HUNTINGTON. 

Bom at Tolland, Dec. 31, 1759 ; studied law, one year, with Gideon Granger, 
Esq., of Suffield, (father of the late Postmaster General) ; and two years, 
with John Trumbull, Esq., of Hartford, (afterwards a Judge of the Superior 
Court) ; admitted to the Bar, at Hartford, in 1789; settled in the practice of the 
law, at Suffield, in the fall of 1790 ; appointed, by Mr. Jefferson, Attorney of 
of the district of Connecticut, January 17, 1806, and held that office, by subse- 
quent re-appointments, until the 17th of January, 1829. 

He represented the town of Suffield in the General Assembly of the State, 
in May, 1802, May, 1804, October, 1804, May, 1805, and October, 1805. In 
1801, he was appointed one of the Commissioners under the Bankrupt law of 
the United States, and held that situation about two years. He removed to 
Hartford, in April, 1813; he was appointed State*s Attorney for the county of 
Hartford, in August, 1818, and held that office until January 1832 ; after which 
he gradually retired from practice. 

SIMEON BALDWIN. 

Born in Norwich, Dec. 14, 1761 ; educated at Yale Colle^ where he gradu- 
ated in 1781 ; was preceptor of the Academy in Albany, m 1782, and in 1783 
became a Tutor in Yale College, and held that situation three years ; read law 
with Jud^e Chauncey, and was admitted to the Bar, in New Haven county, in 
1786, and settled in the city of New Haven, in the practice of the law. In 
1790, he was appointed clerk of the District and Circuit Courts of the United 
States, for Connecticut, and held that office until the autumn of 1803, when 
having been elected a Representative in the eighth Congress of the United 
States, he resigned his office of clerk, attended Sie two sessions of that Con- 

Sress, and declining a re-elecUon, he was, in 1805, again appointed clerk of 
le District and Circuit Courts, by Judge Law, and was, in 1806, removed by 
his successor. Judge Edwards. In the autumn of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Jud^e of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme Court 
of Errors, and continued in office until superseded, in May, 1817. He then 
returned to the Bar, for a short period, until his son became established in 
practice in the same county. In 1820, he was appointed, by the General 
Assembly, one of the Commissioners of the Farminffton Canal, and was made 
President of that board. In 1826, he was chosen Mayor of the city of New 
Haven. Having seen the canal located, made and extended to Connecticut 
river in Northampton, he resigned his o&ce of Commissioner in 1830, and hu 
not since sustained any public office. 

THEODORE DWIGHT. 

Bom at Northampton, Ms., Dec. 15, 1764 ; in November, 1763, began the 
«tady of law, in the office of Pierpont Edwards, Esq., at New Haven ; ad- 
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nitted to the Bar in Jftoaary, 1787 ; passed the time at Greenfield, in the county 
of Fairfield, until November, 1787, when be settled in the practice of law, at 
Haddam, in the county of Middlesex ; in February, 1791, removed to Hartford, 
and resumed practice in that city ; in October, 1806, was elected a Representa- 
tive to Congress for a single session, to fill a vacancy which had occurred, by 
the resignation of the Hon. John Cotton Smith, but declined being a candidate 
at any future election. In May, 1809, he was elected a member of the Council 
of the State, and was continued, bv re-election, until 1815, when he relinquished 
the practice of law, and removed to Albany, in the State of New York, and 
established the Daily Advertiser in that city. In Februarv, 1817, he removed to 
the city of New York, and commenced the publication of the New York Daily 
Advertiser. He remained in the city of New York, until 1836, when he re- 
turned to Hartford, where he now resides. 

DAVID DAGGETT. 

Bom at Attleborough, in the county of Bristol, State of Massachosetts, 
Dec. 31, 1764; educated at Yale College, and graduated there in 1783; read 
law with Charles Chauncey, Esq., of New Haven, (afterwards a Judge of the 
Superior Court,) from November, 1783, until January, 1786, when he was admit- 
ted to the Bar, in New Haven county. In April, 1786, he was chosen a Tutor in 
Yale College, which office he declined, and settled in the practice of law in New 
Haven. He represented the town of New Haven in the General Assembly, at 
each successive session from October, 1791, until 1797. In May, 1794, he was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives, and continued Speaker until 
May, 1797, when he was chosen a member of the Council or Upper House ; 
resigned his seat in that House, in 1804. In May and October, 1805, be was a 
member of the House of Representatives. In 1809, he was again elected a 
member of the Upper House, which place he continued to bold until May, 
1813, when he was appointed a Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
for six years, from the 4th of March preceding. In June, 1811, he was ap- 
pointed State's Attorney for the county of New Haven, and resigned the office 
in 1813, on being appointed Senator. In November, 1824, he became an as- 
sociate instructor in the law school at New Haven, with his present coadjutor. 
Judge Hitchcock ; and in 1826, he was appointed Kent Professor of Law in Yale 
College ; both of which places he now occupies. In May, 1826, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court ; and in May, 1832, wa9 
made Chief Justice, and continued in that station until Dec. 31, 1824, when he 
was constitutionally disqualified by age. In 1828 and 1829, be was Mayor of 
the city of New Haven. In 1826, he received from the corporation of Yale 
College the honorary degree of LL. D. 

JOHN COTTON SMITH. 

Bom at Sharon, Feb. 12, 1765 ; educated at Yale College and graduated 
there in 1783 ; read law with John Canfield, Esq., of Sharon ; admitted to the 
Bar in Litchfield county, March, 1786, and settled in the practice of the law in 
Sharon. In 1793, he was first elected a Representative of the town of Sharon 
to the General Assembly. He was afterwards a Representative in both sessions 
of the General Assembly, in the years 1796, 1797, 1798, and 1799, being chosen, 
at the latter session, Clerk of the House. In May, 1800, he was chosen Speaker* 
In September, 1800, he was elected a Representative to the second session of 
the sixth Congress, being the first session held at the city of Washington. He 
was re-elected to the 7tb, 8th, and 9th Congress ; resigned in July, 1806, after 
the first session of the ninth Congress. In October, 1806, he was elected a 
Representative to the State Legislature, and chosen Speaker ; also in 1807 and 

1808. In May, 1809, he was elected a member of the Council. In October, 

1809, he was appointed an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and Supreme 
Court of Errors. In May, 1811, and again in 1812, he was chosen Lieutenant 
OgvernoTi and officiated as Chief Magistrate from the death of Governor Oris* 
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wold, in October, 1812, the residae of the term. In May, 1813, he was chosen 
Governor, and continued in that office four years. 

In September, 1814, he received from the corporation of Yale Colleg^e, the 
honorary degree of LL. D. In April 1813, be was elected a member of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts ; and in July, 1836, a member of the Koyal 
Society of Northern Antiquarians, in Copenhagen in Denmark. In 1826, he 
was chosen President of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; and in 1831, President of the American Bible Society. 

AUGUSTUS PETTIBONE. 

Born at Norfolk, Litchfield county, Feb. 19, 1766 ; entered Yale College, 
1784, and continued there about two years ; then read law with Dudley Hum- 
phrey, Esq., of Norfolk, a practising lawyer, from Sept 1787, till the April fol- 
lowing ; tlien attended Jud?e Reeve's lectures at Litchfield, until March, 1790, 
when he was admitted to the Bar in Litchfield county, and settled in the prac- 
tice of law at Norfolk. He continued in practice until 1812, when he relin- 
quished it, and was appointed an Associate Judge of the County Court for the 
county of Litchfield. In this office he continued until 1816, when he was ap- 
pointed Chief Judge of that Court, and continued to hold the office, until May, 
1831. 

He represented the town of Norfolk in the General Assembly, October ses- 
sion, 1800, May and October, 1801, May and October, 1802, May and October, 
1803, May and October, 1804, May and October, 1805, May and October, 1807, 
October, 1808, May and October, 1812, May and October, 1813, May and Octo- 
ber, 1814, October, 1817, and May and October, 1818. Ader the adoption of 
the Constitution, he represented the town in the years 1819, 1820, 1821, 1823, 
1824 and 1825. He also attended two special sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, in the years 1812 and 1815. In the year 1818, he was chosen a delegate 
from the town of Norfolk in the Convention held at Hartford, to form a Constitn- 
tion for the State ; he attended, and was appointed one of the Committee to 
draft a Constitution for the consideration of the Convention. He was a Senator 
from the 17th senatorial district in the General Assembly, for the years 1830 
and 1831. 

NATHANIEL TERRY. 

Bom at Enfield, January 30, 1768 ; educated at Yale College ; graduated in 
1786 ; studied law at Hartford, with Jesse Root, Esq., (afterwards Chief Judge 
of the Superior Court) ; admitted to the Bar in Hartford county, in February, 
1789; settled in practice, at Enfield; removed to Hartford, in March, 1796; 
was appointed Chief Judge of the County Court, in May, 1807, and relinquished 
practice, except in the higher courts ; resigned this office, in 1809. 

He represented the town of Hartford in the General Assembly of the State, 
in May, 1804, October, 1804, May, 1805, May, 1809, October, 1809, October, 
1810, May, 1811, October, 1811, May, 1812, October, 1812, October, 1814, 
May, 1815. He was a Representative from Connecticut, in the 15th Congress of 
the United States ; a member of the Convention that formed the Constitution 
of the State in 1818 ; Mayor of the city of Hartford, and as such, presiding 
Judge of the City Court, from December, 1824, to March, 1831. 

CALVIN GODDARD. 

Bom at Shrewsbury, Ms., July 17, 1768 ; educated at Dartmouth College, 
where he graduated in 1786; studied law with Jeremiah Halsey, Esq., of 
Preston ; was admitted to the Bar at Norwich, in November, 1790 ; settled in 
the practice of law at Plainfield, Ct. He was a Representative of the town of 
Plainfield in the General Assembly, at its sessions in October, 1795; October, 
1797 ; May and October, 1798 ; May, 1799, when he was chosen one of the 
clerks ; May, 1800, a clerk ; October, 1800, chosen Speaker ; and May, 1801, 
Speaker. He was a Representative of the people of Connecticut, in the Con- 
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ffrefls of the United States, from the 4th of March, 1801, to the 4th of March, 
1805, and was then re-elected ; but before the next meeting of Congress, he 
resigned his place. In May, 1807, he a^n represented the town of Plainfield, 
in the General Assembly, and was again chosen Speaker. Devoting himself 
now to his professional duties, hia practice extended itself into the adjoining 
county of New London to such a degree, that he was induced to change his 
place of residence ; and he accordingly removed, in the spring of 1807, to Nor- 
wich, and there purchased a seat, distinguished alike for its natural beauties and 
its historical associations, which he still occupies. In May, 1808, he was 
elected an Assistant, or member of the upper house in the Legislature ; which 
place he held, by successive annual elections, until June, 18] 5, when he re- 
linquished it, and accepted the office of a Judge of the Superior Court, and of 
the Supreme Court of Errors. This office he held until June, 1818, when, the 
political party opposed to him having gained the ascendancy, be was permuted 
to return to practice.* At the next succeeding election, he was chosen a Rep- 
resentative of the town of Norwich, in the General Assembly. He was State's 
Attorney for the county of New London, from 1810 to 1815; and Mayor of 
the city of Norwich, from 1814 to 1831. He was one of the delegates from 
the several New England States, who met at Hartford, in 1814, known as the 
Hartford Convention — an event, associated, as it is, with the mem aibi canacia 
recHf which he recurs to with evident satisfaction. 

ROGER MINOTT SHERMAN. 

Bom at Wobum, Ms., May, 22, 1773 ; educated at Yale College, where he 
graduated in 1792 ; became a tutor in that institution, in March, 1795, (suc- 
ceedinsr James Gould in that office,) and remained there somewhat over a year ; 
studied law with Oliver Ellsworth, (afterwards Chief Justice of the United 
States,) then attended Judge Reeve's lectures at Litchfield, and while a Tutor 
in Yale College, received instruction from Simeon Baldwin of New Haven, 

Sflerwards a Judge of the Superior Court) He was admitted to the Bar, at 
ew Haven, in the spring of 1796 ; and in May of that year, settled in the 
practice of law at Norwalk, Connecticut He represented that town in the 
Genera] Assembly, May and October sessions, 1798. In November, 1807, be 
removed from Norwalk to Fairfield, in the same county, where he has since re- 
sided, and still resides. In May, 1814, he became an Assistant, or member of 
the upper branch of the Legislature, and continued in that situation, by annual 
elections, until May, 1818. He was a Representative of the town of Fairfield, 
in the General Assembly, in the years 1825 and 1838. In May, 1840, he ac- 
cepted the appointment of a Judge of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme 
Court of Errors, and relinquished a practice which had been continued, without 
interruption, for forty-four years. In October, 1814, he was designated, by the 
General Assembly, as one of the delegates from this State to the Convention 
held at Hartford, in December of that year ; which he attended accordingly. 
In 1829, the corporation of Yale College conferred on him the honorary degree 
ofLL.D. 

CALVIN WILLEY. 

Bom at East Haddam, Connecticut, Sept 15, 1776 ; commenced the study of 
law at Hebron, in this State, in June, 1795, with John Thompson Peters, late a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and read law with him until February, 1798, 
when he was admitted to the Bar in Tolland county, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law, the same ^ear, at Chatham, Ct From Chatham he removed to 
Stafford, in 1800, and m that town pursued the practice of law until March, 
1808, at which time he removed from Stafford to Tolland, where he has since 
resided, and still resides. 

While he lived in Stafford, he twice represented that town in the General 
Assembly of this State; and in 1806, was appointed the first postmaster at 

* Thii,it will bt obwnred, wm prariotn to ibe tdopUoo of Um SUtt Goottitiitioo, whan aU tU JodfM 
W0ft •i>poiiil0d aanoallj, bj lb* G«mi«1 AMemblj. 
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fiPtiibrd Spring which office he held till he remofed to Tonand, in 1806w 
Since he has resided in Tolland, he hta been eifht years postmaster in that 
place, and seven years Judge of Probate for Stail&rd disUict, which contained, 
daring that time, six whole towns and a part of Ellington. In 1824, be was an 
£^tor of President and Vice President of the United States ; and has seven 
times represented the town of Tolland in the General Assembly of the State ; 
has been two years a member of the Senate ; and six yean a member of the 
Senate of the United States, which term expired March, 1831. Since that 
time, he has held no public office, save that of justice of the peace, hut bai 
pursued, with assiduity, the profession in which be haa been so long engaged, 
aod to which he is strongly attached. 

THOMAS a WILLIAMa 

Bom at Wethersfield, June 26, 1777 ; educated at Yale College ; graduated 
in 1794 ; attended Judge Reeve's lectures, at Litchfield, from March 4, 17U79 
until some time in the summer of 1798 ; then read law with Zephaniah Swift, 
Esq., of Windham, (aflerwards Chief Justice,) from August, 1798, until Feb- 
ruary, 1799, when he was admitted to the Bar in Windham county : settled in 
the practice of the law, at Mansfield ; removed to Hartford, in December, 1803. 
In 1809, he was appointed attorney of the Board of Managers of the School 
Fund, and held the situation about a year, when the Board itself was superseded, 
by the appointment of a Commissioner. He represented the town of Hartford, 
in the General Assembly, October, 1813, October, 1815, (when he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the House of Representatives,) October 1816, (and again Clerk,) 
in 1819, 1825, 1827, and 1829. He represented the State, in the fifteenth Con- 
gress of the United States, viz., from March 4, 1817, to March 4, 1819. In 
If ay, 1829, he was appointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Errors, and of the Superior Court ; and in May, 1834, he was appointed Chief 
Justice, from and after the 30th of December, 1834, which office he now holds. 
He was Mayor of the city of Hartford from March, 1831, until April, 1835. In 
August, 1834, be received from the Corporation of Yale College the honoraiy 
degree of LL. D. 

SETH P. BEERS 

Was a native of Woodbury, Ct On the 13th of August, 1800, he com- 
menced reading law with Noah B. Benedict, Esq., of that town, with whom he 
continued till November, 1801, when he entered the office of Ephraim Kirby, 
Esq., of Litchfield, then Supervisor of the internal revenues of the United 
States for the State of Connecticut, where be continued as a clerk, till the 
office was abolished in February, 1803 ; when he resumed and continued his 
legal studies with Mr. Kirby, till the 20th of June, 180:3; from which time he 
attended the lectures of Judge Reeve, till the 20th of March, 1805; when he 
was admitted te the Bar in Litchfield county, and settled in the practice of law 
at Litchfield. On the 18th of November, 1813, he was appointed Collector of 
the direct taxes and internal revenues of the United States for the county of 
Litehfield ; which office he held till it was abolished, the 2d of April, 1820. In 
September, 1820, be was appointed State's Attorney for the county. He was a 
Representative from the town of Litchfield, in the Legislature of 1820, 1821, 
1822, and 1823. At the session of 1821, he was chosen Clerk of the House ; 
and in May, 1822 and 1823, was chosen Speaker. In 1824, he was elected a 
State Senator, and while a member of that body, was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner of the School Fund ; and, on the resignation of the Hon. James 
Hill house, was appointed sole Commissioner, on the Istof June, 1825, which 
office he still holds. On being appointed Commissioner, he relinquished the 
practice of law, and resigned the office of State's Attorney. 

SAMUEL CHURCH. 

Born at Salisbury, Connecticut, Feb. 4, 1785; educated at Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1803 ; commenced hit professional etodieS) in the afxmg 
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of 1804, with Judson Canfield, Eaq^ of Shftroo, and remained in his office ahoat 
a year ; then attended the law lectures of Judge Reeve and Judge Gould, at 
Litchfield, until September, 1806 ; when he was admitted to the Bar of the 
county of Litchfield. In June, 1807, he was examined and admitted to the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, to which State he, at that time, 
contemplated a removal. In the spring of 1808, he commenced the practice of 
the law in Salisbury, in which town he has ever since resided. In May, 1810, 
he was appointed, by the Hon. Gideon Granger, Postmaster General, to th« 
office of deputy-postmaster in that town ; which office he retained until the 
spring of 1820, when he resigned it, upon being elected a member of the 
General Assembly. He was a member of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of the State, in 1818. He was a Representative of the town of 
Salisbury, in the General Assembly, in the years 1821, 1823, 1824, 1829, and 
1831 ; being first clerk of the House in 1823. He was a member of the Senate 
of the SUte, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. In May, 1821, he was ap- 

Sunted Judge of Probate for the district of Sharon ; and in 1823, he succeeded 
eth P. Beers, Esq., in the office of State's Attorney for the county of Litch- 
field. These offices he continued to hold until May, 1832, when he resigned 
them, and accepted the office of an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and 
Supreme Court of Errors, to which he was then appointed to fill the vacancy 
to take place on the 10th of January, 1833, by the promotion of Judge Daggett 
to the office of Chief Justice. 



SOME Nonces OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR, 

Who haoe raided and practised kuointhe town of New Mil/ord, UtdifieU ComUy, Conm, 

PATRIDGE THACHER, 

vho was bom in Lebanon, Ct., about the year 1714 or 1715, and came to reside 
in New Milford, in the year 1743, was the first regular member of the Bar who 
resided in the town. He was not regulariy educated for the Bar ; and at what 
lime he became a member of it, is not known ; but probably it was soon after 
the organization of the county of Litchfield, which was in the year 1751. Being 
an avowed loyalist, Mr. Tbacher ceased practising law, on or near the cooh 
mencement of the Revolutionary war. He was a man of strict integrity, strong 
mind, and considerable information, but of many and striking peculiarities. He 
represented the town of New Milford, in the General Assembly, in October, 
1759, and in October, 1765. He died Jan. 9, 1786, and in the 72d year of his 
age. 

DANIEL EVERITT, 

die second member of the Bar in New Milford, and the first who was regularly 
educated to the legal profession, was a native of Bethlem, in Litchfield 
county. He read law with Andrew Adams, Esq., of Litchfield, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court He came to reside in New Milford, and 
commenced the practice of law there, in the year 1772. He was chosen a 
member of the General Assembly four times, viz. in October, 1780, May, 1781, 
and in May and October, 1783. He was also a delegate to the Convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution. In May, 1790, he was appointed Judge 
of Probate for the district of New Milford ; which office he held until hia 
death, in Jan. 1805, in the 57th year of his age. 

SAMUEL BOSTWICK, 

the third member of the Bar in New Milford, was a native of the town ; wtm 
educated at Yale College, where he graduated in the year 1780; read law with 
Daniel Everitt, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in Litchfield county, about 
the year 1783 ; from which time he continued to reside and practise law in 
New Milford, until his death, on the dd of April, 1799, at the age of 44 years. 
He was a member of the General Assembly, May seaiioD, 1796^ 
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NICHOLAS S. MASTERS 

was bora in what is now the town of Washington ; was edaeated at Yale Col* 
le^, where he graduated in 1779 ; read law wiUi Daniel Everitt, Esq^ and 
settled in New Milford, in the practice of law, immediately after his admission 
to the Bar, about the year 1785. He continued the practice here until his 
death, on the 12th of September, 1795, in the 38th year of his age. He was a 
member of the General Assembly, in May, 1792, and again, in May, 1794. 

PHILO RUGGLES, 

a native of New Milford, read law for a considerable time (probably two years 
or more) with Samuel Bostwick, Esq., his brother-in-law, but completed his 
preparatory studies with Judge Reeve, and was admitted to the Bar, in 1791. 
He immediately afterwards commenced the practice of law in his native town, 
which he continued until the year 1804, when he removed to Pougbkeepsie, 
N. Y. ; where he continued to practice until 1825, when he removed to the 
city of New York. He there resumed and continued the practice of his pro- 
fession until his death, which took place in 1829, at the age of 64. He was 
four times elected a member of the General Assembly of Connecticut; was also 
a member for the county of Duchess, in the Legislature of New York, and, for 
a considerable time. Surrogate for that county. He was much and deservedly 
esteemed for his personal worth and professional acquirements. 

DAVID S. BOARDMAN, 

a native of the town of New Milford, was graduated at Yale College, in 1793 ; 
pursued his legal studies under Judge Reeve, until March, 1795, when he was 
admitted to the Bar of Litchfield county ; and having settled in his profession 
in his native town, pursued the practice of law there, until May, 1831 ; when 
he gave up the practice, on being appointed Chief Judge of the County Court 
This office he held for five years. 

On the death of Mr. Everitt, in 1805, he was appointed Jud^e of Probate for 
the district of New Milford, to which office he was re-appomted for sixteen 
years in succession. He was elected eight times a member of the General 
Assembly, viz. in October, 1812, May, 1813, October, 1813, October, 1814, and 
May, 1815, and again in the years 1827, 1828, and 1829. 

PERRY SMITH, 

a native of the town of Washington, settled in the practice of law, in New 
Milford, soon after his admission to the Bar of Litchfield county, about the 
year 1807; was elected a member of the General Assembly, in the years 1822 
and 1823, and again in the years 1835 and 1836. During the latter session, he 
was appointed a Senator of the United States, for six years from the 4tb of 
March following. He was also appointed Judge of Probate for the year 1833, 
and again for the year 1835. On obtaining the appointment of Senator, he 
gave up the practice of law, which he had pursued until that time. 

NATHANIEL PERRY, 

a native of Woodbury, read law with the late John Strong, Esq., of that place, 
for about eighteen months, and completed his studies with Asa Chapman, Esq^ 
then a practitioner of law at Newtown, and afterwards a Judge of the Superior 
Court He was admitted to the Bar in Fairfield county, in April, 1816 ; and 
soon after his admission, commenced the practice of law at Woodbury, and 
continued there until the year 1823 ; when he removed to New Milford, where 
be still continues in the practice. He was elected a member of the General 
Assembly, in the year 1832, and was Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
He was appointed Judge of Probate for the district of New Milford, in the 
years 1832 and 1834, and again in the year 1838, and has ever since continued 
to hold the office. 
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DAVID C. SANFORD, 

a native of New Milford, commenced his legal studies with Seth P. Beers, Esq^ 
of Litchfield, and completed them with Asa Chapman, Esq., then in the prac- 
tice of law at Newtown ; was admitted to the Bar, in November, 1820, in 
Fairfield county ; about one year afler which, he commenced practice in Litch- 
field, where he continued until January, 183L He then removed to Norwalk, 
and practised there until the fall of 1833, when, on account of severe domestic 
afflictions, he left the place, and returned to New Milford, and resumed the 
practice of his profession. He was appointed State's Attorney for the county 
of Litchfield, in 1839, which office he still holds. 

SAMUEL D. ORTON 

was admitted to the Bar, in the year 1830 ; having^ read law with the late 
Matthew Miner, Esq., of Woodbury, and with Perry Smith, Esq., of New Mil- 
ford, where he began practice, immediately afler his admission. 

DANIEL B. WILSON 

was admitted to the Bar, in Litchfield, in April, 1839 ; having read law with 
David C. Sanfordi Esq., and immediately commenced practice in New Milford. 
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[Concluded tkom Vol. xir. p. 964.] 
SOUTH READING, Church of, (A.) 

48. Reading the Ser^iure$ in Public Worshw, a autom of recent date in the Con- 
gregatianal Ckurchet djJVhv England, 

On the Records of the church in this place, notice is taken of the present of a Bible 
(irom Major Nathanael Barber of Boston, to the Parish in South Reading, August 18, 
1776 ; for which the Parish, on that daj, voted their thanks, and *< to have the Scripturet 
read puhiiekly upon the Sabbath for the future."* From this vote it appears, that this 
ancient church, g:athered in 1645, had no public reading of (he Scriptures in its Sabbath 
assemblies till 1775 ; and was then quickened to introduce the exercise by the present 
of a Bible from abroad. 

The reading of the Scriptures, as a part of public worship, according to modem usage, 
is comparatively but of recent date in most, if not all the ancient Congregational churches 
io New England. Hutchinson, in his chapter upon ** Ecclesiastical Customs" during 
the Colonial government of Massachusetts, observes, ** In Boston, after prayer and t>efore 
•ioging, it was the practice for several years for the minister to read and expound a 
chapter;** but that for some reason *< in a few years it was laid aside, except when it 
came in place of a sermon."' And so it was, doubtless, in other of the first settled 
towns io this colony and tfaronghont the country. When the ministers ceased to ear- 
pound the Word of God in the public aKembly, they ceaaed also to read it ; so that it 
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nty retsonably be questioned, whether uiy infttBce caa be produced, of retding tbe 
Scriptures without note or comment, as the maooer now is, in any of the New Eng- 
land churches of the Congregational denomination earlier than 1690. In that jrear, tUs 
custom was commenced in Bmttle Street Church, Boston. But the other sister churches 
in that city were slow to follow the example. And a great majority of those in the 
country seem not to have adopted the custom till after the middle oi the last century, 
and a few not till cince the beginning of the present. 

To account for the omission by our pious ancestors, of a custom so becoming and ose- 
fol in public worship, and sanctioned by tbe example of the Jewish Church, and bj that 
of the piimitire Christian)*,' it is necessary to adrert to the opinions and Tiewa of their 
brethren the Puritans on this sut>{ect in the mother country. The Liturgy of tbe Chordi 
of England, as compiled under King Edward VI, and revised and ahered In tbe reIgM 
of Elizabeth and James I. appointed set lessons out of the Old and New Testaments to 
be read in public worship on Lord's days, both morning and evening, in all the churches 
of the Establishment. In imitation, also, of the primitive churches, in which some of 
tbe Apocryphal Books, the Epistles of Clement of Rome, and the Shepherd of Uenaes 
were occasionally read in public worship,' as well as the Canonical Scriptures, It selected 
from the Apocrypha some of its lessons for Saints' Days, and for every day in the year ; 
■ignifying expressly, however, that these were ordered to be read in churches *' for ex- 
ample of life, and instruction of manners,*' and not to be applied *< to establish any doc- 
trine."^ But the early Puritans objected to the Lessons from the Apocrypha, that they 
were no part of the Word of God ; and to those from Canonical Scripture, that some 
passages in them were wrongly translated,* and expressed regret that '* the method of 
Reading, used in some foreign Churches, where Scriptures are read brfbre the time oi 
Divine Service, and without either choice or $tint appointed by any determinate Order,'* 
was not adopted in England.* Likewise against the ** simple reading " of the Scrip- 
tures (that is, the bare reading, without exposition) in tbe churches, they alleged seve- 
ral genera] reasons : such as, 1. It is not a neee$Bary part of Divine worehip ; so that a 
Dumber of churches practised It not, and yet were not chargeable with breach of the 
Divine command, which they would have been, if the practice were a necessary duty. 
2. The Scriptures are dark and hard to be understood, and therefore need be interpreted 
when read. 8. Reading them is an easy exercise ; and therefore one from which much 
food may not be expected. 4. A fourth, and seemingly the grand objection was, that 
reading the Scriptures, as a part of the public worship of God, though acknowledged to 
be useful for some purposes, had ordinarily little or no efficacy as a means for the con- 
version and salvation of men; that this honor belonged to preaching only ; that it was 
not the Word read, but the Word preached, by which souls were ordinarily won unto 
Christ ; and that a case in which this effect should result from the bare reading of the 
Scriptures, might be justly accounted as something extraordinary and miraculous.* 
These objections of the Puritans to the reading of God's Word in the worship of his 
house, are all found, (though not formally staiea and numbered as here,) and largely 
answered, in the fifth book of <* Ecclesiastical Polity," by Richard Hooker, the great 
champion of the Church of England, who published that Book in 1597 ; and who took 
them from a work which be expressly quotes, or constantly refers to, of ** T. C." that is, 
doubtless, Thomas Cartwright, the antagonist of Archbishop Whitgift, and one of the 
most eminent Puritans and popular prea«iers of his day. By these reasons and such aa 
these, recommended by the name of Cartwright and others, his successors both in prin- 
ciple and in influence, our Puritan ancestors were probably prejudiced* not only against 
the Lessons prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, but against all reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures in public worship whatever. Notwithstanding they deeply reverenced 
the Scriptures, and went beyond Conformists in their opinion of the perfection of them 
•s a Rule, regading them as the Standard of discipline and toorthip, as well as of faOh 
4ind practice, yet still they were led, by the influence of the above objections, to look 
upon reading the Scriptures in public worship without expounding them, as a custom of 
doubtful if not pernicious tendency on the whole, and therefore to omit it in the stated 
ezerciaea of tbe Sabbath, in the churches gathered by them when they came to this 
country. 

When Brattle Street Church, Boston, was establbhed In 1699, one article of the 
*' Manifesto" or declaration of the aims and designs of its founders in their undertaking* 
was, 

** id. We design only the true and pure worship of God, according to the rules ap- 
pearing plainly to us in his word, conformably to tbe known practice of many of the 
churches of the United Brethren in London, and throughout all England. 

'• We judge it, therefore, most suitable and convenient, that in our publiok worship, 
9ome part of the Holy Scripture be read by the minister, at his discretion. 

** In all other parte of divine worship, (u prayer, singing, preaching, blessing the 
feople, and administering the Sacraments,) toe cor^orm to the ordiMory practice « tha 
chorchee of Chriat in thJs country."* 
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The •bTioiit impUcfttion of the abote artide is, that in ruding the 8enpt%ire»^^ the 
practice of the new church would not he conformed to, but diverse from that of the 
other churches of the land. There can be no question, therefore, that Brattle Street 
Church, Boston, was the first to introduce the now getieral custom in New £ngland, of 
reading the Scriptures in public worship, without ezpo»ition, note or comment The 
popular sentinent, howerer, was very strongly set against this custom at its comn^ence^ 
ment among us. For this and other peculiarities in worship and discipline, the scheme 
of setting up the new chuich appeared to some, (says Rev. Dr. Palfrey, its recent pas- 
tor, ia his Historical Sermon,) *' to savour strongly of Presbyterianbm ; while others 
apprehended it to be little belter than Episcopacy in disguise.'*^ And though the difiei^ 
eooes between this and the other churches of Boston were soon accommodated, so as that 
Christian fellowship was maintained between them and their retipective pastors ; yet 
some years elapsed, before the other churches could be reconciled to any of its peculiari- 
ties, especially to this of reading the Scriptures. And hence, so kite as 1718, Rev. Dr. 
Colinan, its pastor, took occasion to complain at a Thursday Lecture, of the neglect of 
thb primitive practice in the public worship of God. " 1718, Aug. 18, Mr. Colman 
preaches from Ps. 182, 8, his 2d Sermon. Shewd that a due worshipping of God was a 
people's Strength and Safety. Spake much of the Sabbath. — Bewaild that the Word of 
Ood VDOS not publicklv honoured by being Becui to y*. AseembUtt on y. Lord^e DayV^ 
Gradually, however, the ancient prejudices against reading the Scriptures in the Sabbath 
Assemblies gave way ; and the churches, one after another, both in town and in country 
adopted the practice ; but several of them at first not without uniting exposition with 
reading. For example : In the New Brick Church, Boston, (then Rev. Mr. Welsteed'^ 
*< the reading of the Scriptures, as part of the publick service, commenced In 1729, as 
appears by a vote of April 14"—* that the Bible Capt. Henry Deering has made an offer of 
to the church, in order for Mr. Wellsteed's reading and expounding, be accepted.'* 
Concerning its introduction into the Old South Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Wisner fur- 
nishes the folfowing extract from the Records. "April 24, 1737. I1ie brethren of the 
church stay'd, and Voted, that the Holy Scriptures be read in public after the first 
prayr, in the rooming and afternoon ; and that it be left to the discretion of the pastors, 
what parts of Scripture to be read, and what to expound : " and then adds, ** This was 
doubtless the introduction of the reading of the Scriptures in public worship in this con- 

Segation ; our fathers having fong abstained from the commendable practice, to be, in 
is respect as in others, as different as possible from the Church of England, which re- 
quires the Scriptures to be read, and prescribes the portions for every service,** *<* Under 
date of the first Sabbath after the above vote was passed by the Old South Church, Rev. 
Dr. Sewall, its senior pastor, writes in his Journal, ** 1737, May 1, Ld*s. day : We began 
y* Public Reading of ^ Script*. 1 read 1 Ch. Gen*. Mr. Prince 1 ch. Matt, i 
spake a few words by way of Expos^, if Exh'i Y"! preached fr. 1 Thess. 6. 27. P. M, 
I preach'd at y« New Meeting House, fr. John 4. 24.*' These two readings from th» 
Okl and New Testaments in one half day, seemed, not improbably, to some of the 
audience, like an approach at least to the First and Second Lessons according to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England ; though nothing, surely, was farther nom the 
thoughts of the ministers who read them. In first church, Braintree, (now of Qoincy,) 
the reading of the Holy Ser^ures in coturse in the public assembly was commenced 
October 8, 1782, the first Loni*s day on which they held public worship m their new 
meeting house.*^ First church Salem, voted ** to have the Scriptures read, as a part of 
public worship,** Dec'. 27, 1786.*' In the church of Lincoln, this custom began in 
1763.13 xhe church of Wilmington voted Nov. 21, 1768, ** that y* Sacred Scriptures 
should be publicly read in the worshipping assembly in this place : and that I" (Rev. 
Mr. Morrill, then their pastor,) ** should add such an exposition as I saw meet, either upoQ 
the whole or part of the Chapter y" read." *< Some of the churches, beside that men- 
tioned at the head of this article, were stimulated to adopt this practice by the gift of » 
Bible for this purpose by some generous friend. So the church of Lexington. ** June 9,. 
1788. The Church and Congregation agreed gratefully to accept Governor Hancock's 
benevolent Present of a large and handsome Bible, and that the Scriptures t>e read as » 
part of divine Service in public worship, for the hiture." ^ And in the same way, did 
the custom commence in nrst church, Chelmsford, 1762, with the presenting of ** a very 
elegant folio Bible," from Joshua Henshaw, Esq., of Boston ; ** and in the church of 
Burlington in 1789, at the receipt of a folio Bible for the pulpit from the children of their 
first pastor. Rev. Supply Clap, deceased." According to Rev. Mr. Felt, in his History 
of Ipswich, the pastor of'^the first chnrch in that ancient town, used to begin public service 
in 1641, with prayer, and then the teacher read and expounded a chapter. This prac- 
tice was dispensed with in the place about 1770; but revived (without exposition, it is> 
presumed) in the First Parish in 1807 ; and in the South Parish, in 1826. i<* The third 
church of Ipswich, now the church of Hamilton, voted *< to have a portion of the Old 
Testament read in the forenoon, and another of the New, in the afternoon, of the Sab- 
bath.'* March 27, 1774." 
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The IbnowiDg extract exhlbiti the order of service! on' the SabbeUi, in Brittle Street 
Church, 1701 ; at that time probably, and for several years afterward, the only Congre- 
gational Church in New England, in which the Scriptures were read, without exposition, 
as a part of public worship. Judge Sewall, from whose manuscripts it is taken, was 
originally much opposed to this church, on account of the peculiarities on which it was 
founded. But he had now, it seems, become reconciled to them ; and was sfierward 
the constant friend of its first pastor. Rev. Dr. Colroan, and the father-in-hiw of his col- 
league. Rev. William Cooper. Mr. Adams, to whom he refers in it, ss assisting Mr. Col- 
man, was Mr. Eliphalet Adams, afterwards the settled minister of New London. From 
this extract it appears to have been then customary in that church, to read the Psalms in 
course, as in the Church of England, both parts of the day; and a portion (probably in 
course) from the Old Testament in the morning, and from the New in the afternoon ; 
unlike in this, to the Church of England, which appoints a Lesson from each Testament 
both for morning and (or evening service on every ordinary Sabbath through the year. 

** 1701. Sabbath. Nov'. 80. I went to the Manifesto Ch. to hear Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Coleman was praying when I went in, so y* I thought myself dissappointed. But bis 
Prayer was short : When ended, he read distinetiy the 137, 4r ISStk Psalms, and the 
seventh qf Joshua^ concerning the Conviction, Sentence, and Execution of Acban. 
Then sung the Second part of y« Sixty ninth Psalm. Mr. Brattle set it to Windsor 
Tune. Then Mr. Adams prayd very well and more largely. And gave us a very good 
Sermon from Gal. 4. 18. Doct R is just and eommendablet &c Mr. Adams gave y* 
Blessinff. 

- '* In the Afternoon Mr. Adams made a short Prayer, read the 189IA Psalm, Sf the Sir 
and twentieth Chapter of the Acts; * Then Agrippa said* — Sung. Mr. Coleman made 
a very good Sermon from Jer. 81. 88. — * and unit be their God, and they shall be my 
peopie* Prayd— Sung— Contribut— Gave y« Blessing," &c. ^ 

}}Chh. Records, ^Hutchinson's Hist, Vol, I, Ch. 4, p, 427. ^Caoes' Prim. 
Chrislianiiy, Part L Ch, JX, ♦ Wheatly on the Com Prayer, Ch. HI, Sect. 10. 
* Hooker's EccL Polity, Book V, Sect, 19, 20. ^ Manifesto, Appendix, Charlestoum 
C, Am, Qu, Reg, Vol, XH, p. 239. ''Palfrey's Hist. Sermon, p. 8. » lVare*s Hist. 
Disc, App. p, 67. »o Wisner's Hist., App. p 106. *^ Hancock's Hut. Serms., p. 25, 
nete. ^FeWs Annals of Salem, p. 413. >' Shattuck's Hist. Concord, Lincoln, 4*6. p. 
804. i« Wilmington Chh. Records, ^Church Records, p. 136 ^•Allen's Hist., p. 61. 
" Chh. Records. ^FeWs Hist. Jpswich, trc. p. 212, 279. ^^SewalVs JoumaL} 

SOUTH READING, (B.) 
44. Mr. Bobby. 

The following obituary notice of this venerated minister is from the Boston Weekly 
News Letter of July 11, 1766. From the initials of the author's name (J. E.) sub* 
scribed to the address accompanying it to the editors of that paper, it appears to have 
been written by Rev. Mr. Joseph Emerson, of Maiden. 

•< On June 18th, 1766, died the Reverend Mr. William Hobby, Pastor of the first 
Church in Reading, in the 6Sth year of his age, and 33d of his Ministry ; and was in- 
terred the following Friday, the Ministers and others from the neighbouring Towns at- 
tending his Funeral, which was conducted in the Method lately introduced. His corps 
preceded by his Church, was carried into the Meeting House, where a Prayer was made 
suitable to the Occasion, by one of the senior Ministers. 

*<This Gentleman was generally esteemed as another ApoUos : One of superioar 
natural Endowments, as well as Acquirements : One of a quick Perception, a ready In- 
vention, an acute Wit, a fltient Tongue ; a Tongue that was like the Pen of a ready 
Writer. He was one that excelled both in the Gift of Prayer, and in that of Preaching. 
He was well acquainted with Books, and (of) a retentive Memory, and was at all Times 
prepared, as well as dispos'd, to bring forth out of his Treasure Things new snd old. 
But he seemed to be never so much in his Element, as when in the Pulpit. Here he 
prayed with that Copiousness and Enlargement, and preached with that Fluency and 
Fervor which couh) not but engage the Attention, and excite the Admiration of bis 
Hearers. 

" He was a Man sound in the Faith, and valiant for the Truth, and zealous not for the 
Form only, but the Power of Godliness. 

** In the latter Part of his Time, he was exercised with, and languished under very 
painful and distressing Infirmities : And as he drew near the Close of Life, he expressed 
a lively Hope of future Blessedness. Death was far from being a Terror to him. He 
was willing, yea desirous to be absent from the Body, that he might be present with the 
Lord. 
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** He has left behind him a very serious Letter, directed to his People, and dated as 
from the Orave, giving^ sutable and seasonable Counsels and Directions, and the most 
solemn Chari^e^, accompanied with very stimulating Motives, relating to the ehifiee of a 
Mmister, which, it is hoped, they will pay a great Regard to : As lilcewise to all the 
precious and important Truths of the Gospel, which, from I1me to Time, he inculcated 
upon them in the Course of his Ministry. As he endeavoured while living, so may they 
DOW endeavour, that they may be able cfier hie Deceaee to have these Thmge ahoaye 
m Remembranee I 

** And as they have been Remarkable for their mini»teriid kindnesses ; may there now 
be Occasion to wish them a bountiful Reward, in the Language of Naomi, Ruth 2. 20. 
Blessed be they of the Lord, who have not left off their kindness to the Living and to 
the Dead 1** 

MALDEN, (A.) 

46. Mr, Matthews: Churches anciently could not be gathered, nor Ministers preach 
or be ordained, without the consent of magistrates and neighboring churches ; or, 
to the known dissatirfaction of the General Court, 

Not only was the church of Maiden fined by the General Court for calling Mr. 
Matthews to the pastoral office, without the consent of magistrates and neighboring 
churches, as stated in the Notes;* but Mr. Matthews himself, according to Hutchinson, 
was fined by the same authority about the same time. ** No church,'* saith he, in his 
chapter upen ** The Ecclesiastical Constitution of the Colony,'* &c. — ** No church could be 
gathered without the allowance of the magistrates, consisting of and elected by members 
of the churches ; and a minister, for preaching to such a society, was liable to a penalty. 
Mr, Matthews, a minister, about the year 1660, was fined ten pounds for this offence."* 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Matthews was fined ; but there seems to be reason to 
query, whether it was for the offence here suggested. 

At the pothering of churches in Massachusetts, it was an early practice to give pre- 
vious notice to some of the magistrates, and to the neighboring churches, and to invite 
them to be present at the solemnity, that so they might give countenance to the transac- 
tion, and there signify their consent and approbation. This was done, for instance, at the 
Sthering of the present First Church, Cambridge, Feb. 1, 1635-6.* Soon after, " Mr. 
ather and others, of Dorchester, intending to begin a new church there, (a great part 
of the old one being gone to Connecticut) desired the approbation of the other churches 
and of the magistrates," But on the appointed day, April 1, 1636, not being thought 
meet by the magistrates and elders of the churches present to be embodied immediately, 
** they were content to forbear to join till further consideration :" which being had, they 
were gathered, August 23d, of the same year, into a new church, " with approbation of 
the magistrates and elders"* And this primitive practice in such cases was soon after 
required by law. Within a week from the first attempt just mentioned to gather a church 
at Dorchester, there was an order issued by the General Court, April 7, 1636, ** that no 
church should t>e alk>wed, &c. that was gathered without consent of the churches and 
the magistrates,"* And to an Act of Court, passed 1641, and authorizing ** all the people 
of God within this jurisdiction, who are not in a church way, and t>e orthodox in judg- 
ment, and not scandalous in life, — to gather themselves into a church estate, provided 
they do it in a Christian way,*' &c., there was also annexed this further provision, viz. 
'* The Court doth not, nor will hereafter approve of any such companies of men, as shall 
Join in any pretended way of church fellowship, unless they shaU acquaint three or more 
magistrates dwelling next, and the elders of the neighbour churches where they intend 
to join, and have their approbation therein"* Accordingly, in compliance doubtless 
with this law, the founders of the church of Woburn made previous application to the 
church of Charlestown, with which some of them were in covenant, and which, after a 
fortnight's delay, dismissed those applicants who were among its members, and granted 
all of them ** liberty to gather a church of their oum."^ And on the day of this solem- 
nity, August 14th, 1642, Mr. Increase Nowell of the magistrates was there ; and also the 
elders and messengers of divers neighboring and other churches, who signified their 
approbation of their proceedings by giving them the right hand of fellowship.* At the 
gathering likewise or the church at Marblehead, 1684, the work was countenanced with 
Uie presence of the Deputy Governor, five of the Assistants, &c. Blc,'' And at that of the 
church of Sherburne, March 26, 1685, Major General Gookin and Judge Sewall, two of 
the magistrates or assistants were present, as likewise a large number of ministers from 
churches in the vicinity and more distant.^ Nor did this ancient practice, sanctioned by 
law, entirely cease with the Old Charter government. For at the gathering of the 
church of Lexington, Oct. 21, 1696, under the Provincial Charter, one of the Council^ 
which had succeeded to the Board of Assistants under the former government, was 
preeenty to give countenance to the good work.^ 

VOL. XIV. 51 
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For reaMms rfmU*r to thooe, on which this prMtieo ot the gtOhiring qf dhireto wot 

(iMiiided, it was tiso a practice from the early hiatory of Maatachutetls, to give notieo to 
magislrates aod neighboring churches, of the ordUmHon of elder$, io order to their ooo- 
•ent and approbation. Hence, the church of Watertown incurred the displeasure aod 
eeneure or their brethren abroad, for venturing without gif ing such notice, to ordaia 
Rev. Mr. Knowles as colleague to their pastor, Rev. Mr. Phillips, in 1640.* And to show 
its approbation of the prevailing custom on such occasions, and to prevent the evik» 
which they apprehended mieht result from ordinations that had not the sanctioo of the 
«ivil authorities, the General Court, in one instance at least, inteHered to frustrate the 
design of ordaining one, whom they supposed incompetently quali6ed for his office. 
Speaking of the Second or Old North Church, Boston, at its foundation. Rev. Mr. Ware, 

one of its recent pastors, observes, *' For a few years one of the brethren, Micbael 

Powell, conducted the worship of God's house, and to such satisfaction, that he would 
have been ordained Teacher, had it not been for the interference of the Oenerdl Courts 
who ' would not suffer one, that was illiterate as to academical education, to be called to 
the teaching office in such a place as Boston.' "^ And to guard still more effectually 
•gainst the inconveniences that might arise from the neglect of this practice, the Court 
gave it shortly after, viz. in 1658,^* the authority of a law. " Whereas it is the duty of 
Sie Christian magi!>trate to take care the people be fed with wholesome and sound doc- 
trine, and In this hour of temptation wherein the enemy designeth to sow corrupt seed, 
every company cannot he thought able or fit to judge of the Qoepel q%tai\/uaiwm 
required in the pubHek dispen$er9 of the word^ and all societies of Christians are boond 
to attend order and communion of churches, considering also the rich blessing of God, 
flowing itom the good agreement of the civil aod churcn estate, and the hoirible mis- 
chief and confusions that follow on the contrary : M i» iherrfore ordered, that beoee- 
fixth no person shall publickly and constantly preach to any company of people, whether 
in church society or not, or be ordained to the office of a teaching elder, where amf two 
mrganick ehwrehet, council qf etate, or general court shall declare their di$8ati$fieiiim 
thSreat, either in reference to doctrine or practice, (the said oflence being declared to 
the said company of people, church or person,) until the offence be orderly removed : 
and in case of ordinatfon of any teaching elder, timely notice thereof shall be given unio 
three or four of the neighbouring organick churches, for their approbation.** " Bj 
warrant of this statute it was, that Mr. Jeremiah Shepard, (afterward minister of Lynn,) 
who had been preaching about 1677 in a private house at Chebacco, Ipswich, with great 
acceptance, was forbidden by order of the Board of Assistants to continue bis services 
there, they being offensive to tlie First Church and Parish. And when the people of 
that place had ^en incorporated into a distinct parish in 1679, and had chosen Mr. 
Shepard for their stated minister, they were not alfowed to settle him, because the Court's 
Committee, appointed to see ** to the settlement of an able, pious, and orthodox minister 
among them,*^ refiued their approbation of the choice, on the ground that Mr. Shepard 
had never united himself ** to any particular Congregational Church." ** 

It was for the neglect or contempt of the general practice, which this law confirmed 
and established, that the church of Maiden was fined, upon calling Mr. Matthews* 
According to Hubbard, <* In the year 1661, the General Court, taking it for granted that 
the civil power is eustos utriusque tabula, interposed their authority in a matter of aa 
ecclesiastical concernment ; sell, the choice of a minister by the church of Maiden, and 
passed an handsome fine or mulct upon all of the church that were actors therein, far 
calling the said minister to his pastoral office, without the constnt and approbation of 
neif^hbouring churches, and allowance of the magistrates, (if not against the same,) 
contrary to the approved practice of the country, provided in that case."^ The minister 
here referred to, Mr. Matthews, was then lying under the public censure of the Court. 
And Johnson speaking of him observes, that he had continued preaching at Hull, where 
he had been settled some years before, ** till he had lost the approbatfon of some able 
understanding men, among both Magistrates and Ministers, by weak and unsafe 
expressions in his teaching, vet notwithstanding he was called to the office of a Pastor 
by the brethren of this Church of Christ at Maiden, although some J\reighbour chureheg 
were uneatisfied therewith : for it is the manner of all the Churches of Christ here 
hitherto, to have the approbation of their Sister churches, and the eioil Government 
also in the proceedings of this nsture, by the which means Communion of Churches is 
continued, peace preserved, and the U'uths of Christ sincerely acknowledged." ^* It is 
not surprising therefore, that the chUrch of Maiden was made to smart for their temerity 
io calling to office a person so oflfensive both to the government and to the neighboring 
churches and their pastors, as Mr. Matthews seems then to have been. Mr. Matthews 
likewise was fined at the same time, according to the above quotation from Hutchinson* 
for preaching to a church that ?iad been gathered <* without the allowance qfthe magis* 
Hates,** There appears however no evidence of any such informality in embodying the 
church at Maiden. Johnson speaks of this transaction, as having taken place some tiaM 
before they obtained " any Umreh Officer to administer th€ seeds unto them ; " aad 
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€zi^reMly refers to their Irregfultr proceedtikp: in ealUns; a pastor; but ffftet no hint of 
•oy 0ach irregularity, '* wlien they were gathered into a church $tate.^*^ And hence 
there seems plausible ground for questioning, whether Mr. Matthews and the churcli 
that called him were not both fined for similar reasons : Whether, as the church was 
fined for calling him to office without the allowance of neighboring churches, and against 
the known dialike of the Court; so whether Mr. Matthews himself was not fined for 
presuming to preach to them as long as he had, without $ueh aUotoanee, and while lying 
under the Court's censure, rather than for preaching to a church that had been irregu* 
briy gathered, as Hutchinson states. 

[^.Om. Qu. Beg, Vol, XL p. 192. ^Hutchinson's Hist. Vol. I. eh, 4, p. 423. ^Win" 
ihrop's Hist, by Savage, Vol, I. ^lUtised Stat. Col Laws, ch. zzzix. 1, 2. ^Wobum 
Tknon Bee, •Johnson's W. W. Prov. Bk. IT. eh. 22. "^Dana's Hist, Disc, pp. 9, 10. 
•jf«. Qu. Begister, XL 265, 266. ^Franei^ Hut. p. 28. ^^ Ware's Hut. Due. p. 6. 
^^Bevised Stat, Col Laws,iLxx\x. 13. ^CrowelTi Hist, Dise.pp, 13, 14. ^HubbariTs 
Hut. eh. Izi. p. 560. ^fV. W, Providence, Bk. UL ch. vii.] 

MALDEN, (B.) 

46. Mr. Wigglesworth : Extracts from Sermon ofBto. Dr. Increase Mather at 

his death. 

The following passages copied from ** the fragment of a sermon,'* referred to in the 
Notes,* are those from which the long forgotten particulars there given concerning Rev. 
Mr. Wigglesworth's settlement at Blalden, the interruption of his labors for many years 
by a tedious sickness, his remarkable restoration to health and usefulness, and the pro* 
tracted continuance of his ministry, were derived. 

*' From Cambridge the Star made his Remove, till he came to (disperse ?) his sweet 
Influences upon thee, O Maldon, and He was thy faithful One for above a Jubilee of 
years together,** &c. 

** It was not long after his coming to Maldon, that a Sickly Constitution so prevailed 
upon him as to confine him from his Publick Work for some whole Sevens of Years.** 
** He took a Short Voyage into another Country for the Recovery of his Health," &c. 

** It pleased God, when the Distresses of the Church in Maiden did extremely call for 
It, wondrously to Bestore his FaiO\ful Servant. He that had been, for near Twenty 
Years, almost buried alive, comes abroad a^ain ; and for <u many years more (spent r) 
in a Publick usefulness received the Answer and Harvist of the Thousands of Supplica* 
tions, with which the God of his Health bad been addressed by him and for hioa." 

l^jSm. Qu. Beg. Vol XJ.p. 192.] 

MALDEN, (C.) 

47. Jiff*. Wigglesworth: the Buer^tion on his Grave Stone: Jtnecdote resputing. 

The following is a Copy of the Inscription on the Grave Stone of this excellent Minis* 
ter. It is copied exactly, verbatim et literatim, except that the two last lines occupy 
three in the original. It alludes, it will be observed, to his well known medical as well 
as theological skill. The blank too, before ** yenn,** furnishes additional proof of the sur- 
prising oblivion into which the history of the ordinatfon, &c., of this good man bad fallen. 

'* Memento Mori: Fugit Hora. 

" Here Lyes Buried y* Body of 

" That Faithful Seruant of 

" Jesus Christ, y? Reuerend 

** Mm. Michael Wiggles Hrosra 

" Pastour of %f. Church of Christ 

*' at Maulden years who 

" Finished His Work and Entered 

'' Upon An Eternal Sabbath 

« Of Rest on yf Lort^s Day June 

" y! lOf 1705 in yf 74 year of his Age. 

'' Here lies Interd in Silent Graue Below 

" Mauldens Physician for Soul and Body two,'* 
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The toeedote rabjoined, relative to this Inscription, is a ttrikinf^ proof of the venentioa 
•nd affection, with which the memory of Mr. Wigglesworth long continued to be cherished 
in (he scene of his labors. According to a current tradition in Maiden* the venerable Dea. 
Ramsdell, who died there about 1825, at a very advanced age, and had doubtless beard 
in his youth from his parents or others of Mr. Wigglesworth's " good report,** was accus- 
tomed as long as he lived, to make an annual visit to the Grave Yard in which the mortal 
remains of that good man were deposited, and carefully to rub off the moss^ which had 
gathered, in each interval, on the Inscription, which told where he lay. The moss 
which had collected thickly upon it in 1834, bare melancholy witness, that no Deaoon 
Ramsdell was then left to keep it plain and legible. Still 

" The iweot remembranee of the Just 
Shall flourish, whea be ileept ia dost.^— Pi. cxiL TaU ^ Bradjf. 

MALDEN, (D.) 

48. South Church ; Vote for its reunion with the JSTorth or Fir$t Church. 

The following Is a copy of the vote, by which this church was reunited with the 
North Church from which it had seceded, after a separation of almost sixty years. 
«< 1792 March 25th. The Brethren of the first and second Church of Christ in Maiden, 
Voted in the North Meeting house (after the blessing was given) to be incorporated, 
with their Officers, into one Body, and to receive and embrace each other, as Members 
of one and the same Visible Church of Christ ; and to cultivate Christian Communion 
& Fellowship, by a regular attendance upon the Ordinances of the Gospel, administer*d 
in said House: also, that the furniture of the Communion Tables be put into one 
common Stock— EUakim Willis, Cler.**—[ CAurcA Records.] 

CHELMSFORD, (A.) 

49. Mr. Fiske.'-OmUted, 

N A T I C K, Indian Church, (A.) 

50. John JVeesnummin, Jonah Shonks, Indian Preaeher$. 

Concerning John Nessnummin, Indian preacher at Natick, the manuscripts of Judge 
Sewall are the only known source of information. There he is not unfrequently men- 
tioned : and the following passages copied (rom them, throw some light on his history 
and character. 

** JanT 30. 1707-8. John Neesnummin comes to me with Mr, M. Cotton's Letters. 
I shew him to Dr. Mather. Bespeak a Lodging for him at Mattnias Smith's: but after, 
they sent roe word yZ could not doe it. So I was fain to lodg him in my Study. Jan7 31. 
P. M. I send him on his way towards JVlatick, with a Letter to John Trowbridge " (of 
Newton) ** to take him in if there should be occasion." 

Feb. 10, 1707-8. Kept by him as a day of private prayer and fasting. Among the 
numerous peUtions specified as offered on that occasion, are, " Revive the Business of 
Religion at Natick, and accept and bless John JSTeesnumin, who went thither last week 
for that End." 

** 1709 July 23. Mr. Mayhew goes to Natick to preach there tomorrow." " 1709 

Sept^ 10. Mr. Mayhew takes his Journey homeward, ./o/in JSTeesnunM and James 

Printer being gone before." "1710 March 27.—Got to Rickards'" (Plymouth) 

** about Sun-set— Laus Deo. Mr. Mayhew & Jno. JVeesnundn were got thither before 

me by water. Mr. Little came to my chamber and Mr. Mayhew y* evening." ■ 

** Second day Jan? 1. 1710 — 11. Mr. Mayhew returns, having with great Patience 
staid the finishing (hat Excellent work of Setting forth the Psalms atid Gospel of John 
in English and Indian, He was abundantly laborious in skilfully revising the Trans- 
lation and correcting the Press." 

1717. July 30. 8. " Sam." (Thomas ?) " Pegun & Sam. Abraham come to me earnest- 
ly to desire that John Aleesnumun may be procured for y* They heard biro July 28, 
and yesterday they had a Meeting, from whom they are sent to express y. yl unani' 

mous and earnest desire.** N. B. The above Samuel Abraham was one of the Indian 

Selectmen of Natick for 1716, 1719; and one of the grantors of certain Indian common 
lands to Rev. Mr. Peabody, and of a Committee of the Proprietors to draw up and sign 
a deed of them in 1728, to encourage him to settle in the ministry at Natick for life. 
Likewise he and Thomas Pegun were of a Natick Committee for the sale of Indian lands 
at Maguncook or Hopkintonm 1715;^ and for investing them in the Trustees of Mr. 
Hopkins* Legacy. 
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1718, July 90.1. (Sabbtth.) **Mr. Mayhew preachM y«. day at Natick P. M. 

8ay$ y*. JV^etntcmim preachet ttell^ eomends his Prayer espeetally" 

1718. **2il day, Decl 1. Mr. Mayhew tells me he preacti'd at Needham yesterday : 

they kad no minister there. Preached a Lecture today at JSTatick at Jno. J\re€$numun*$ 
house. He is not well" 

From these extracts it may be plausibly inferred, that the Indian preacher they speak 
of, was originally from Martha's Vineyard or Capne Cod ; and came 1708 seekiD|r em- 
ployment from the Commissioners of the Society in England for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, with letters of recommendation to Judge Sewall, their Secretary 
and Treasurer, from Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich. He was accordingly engaged and 
tent by them immediately to Natick, to aid Daniel Takawombpait, the Indian minister of 
that town, and to labor for the revival of the declining cause of religion there. But be did 
Dot remain at Natick long, at that time : for we find him in 1709, 1710, attending Rev. Ex- 
perience Mayhew in his journeys from tlie Vineyard to Boston, and on his return ; and 
not improbably in the capacity of an interpreter, to assist that eminent missionary in the 
work upon which he was then employed by the Commissioners, viz. of re-publishing the 
Psalms and the Gospel of John in English and in the Indian of Eliot. After the death 
of Daniel of Natick, in 1716, he was, at the earnest request of the Indian inhabitants of 
that place, again sent there by the Commissioners, to be their minister ; and probably 
continued there in that office the rest of his days. He seems to have been a worthy and 
acceptable minister among his own nation ; and received the commendations of so com- 
petent a judge of merit as Rev. Mr. Mayhew, for his gil\s both in preaching and in 
prayer. He appears likewise, for an Indian, to have made more than ordinary acquire- 
ments in learning. For in the Letter Book of Judge Sewall, his name is legibly and 
fairly subscribed with his own hand, in witness of the copy of a letter of lease from 
Judge Sewall to a Mr. Eleazar Falrbank, of a farm in Sherburne ; whereas Mr. Fair- 
bank himself, in certifying the copy, could only subscribe his mark, and wrote his name, 
only as his hand and pen were guided by another.' He probably died at Natick of the 
sickness referred to above, December 1, 1718, or soon after. For in 1720, Josiah Shonks, 
another Indian, was engaged to preach there six months. *< 1720. The Town of Natick 
had agreed with Josiah Shonks to Imply him of the preaching at Natick of 6th months 
& begain at t^ work 19ih of December 1720, and we ougth to payd five pound at the 
end of the 6th. months and the mony should be delivered before the Honorable Captaio 
Sewall Esq. in Boston." ^ Nothing more is known of Josiah Shonks than is contained in 
the above' record. He could not have preached at Natick long ; for in 1721, Rev. Oliver 
Peabody commenced his labors there, and was afterwards ordained over the church of 
Indians and English gathered there Doc. 1729. The old Indian church, gathered by 
Eliot, was reduced in 1698 to seven men and three women ; and had probably become 
extinct before the death of its Indian pastor, Daniel, in 1716.' 

[* Biglow's Hist : Extracts from Indian Records inpp, 27, 81. * Letter Book, June 8, 
1710. *See JSTotes, Vol XL p, 255.] 

BILLERICA, First Church, (A.) 

51. Records of First Church, Roxbury; Memoranda in. 

The date of the gathering of first Church in Billerica, as also the date of the gathering 
of First Church, Groton, the dates of the ordination and death of Rev. Mr. Bunker, 
Maiden, and of other similar events, given in this Brief Survey of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers in Middlesex County, have all been obtained from certain Memoranda in 
Records of First Churchy Roxbury, through opportunity kindly given therefor bv the 
present pastor of that Church, Rev. George Putnam. These Memoranda are, (at least, 
in part,) notices of interesting occurrences, begun by the venerable Eliot (as we learn 
from a reference in another hand, perhaps that of Rev. Mr. Walter.) ** Month 4: day 
12; aiio 1642;** continued by his colleague. Rev. Samuel Danfurth, from April 8, 1649, 
a short time before his ordination; and resumed by Eliot ** 1674 : 7 mo : 24 day,'* about 
two months before Mr. Danforth*8 death. These notices are many of them very valuable ; 
giving authentic historical information concerning ministers and interesting events, which, 
in a considerable number of Instances, has been sought in vain elsewhere, and could no 
where else, probably, have been obtained. 

BILLERICA, (B.) Rev. Samdel Whitiwo. 
62. Oathering of the Church at Lancaster; Ordination of Ren, John Whiting, when. 

Rev. Mr. Whitney, in his History of Lancaster, is unable to assign the time, when 
the church there was gathered anew, after the dispersion of the people in Philip's War, 
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1676, tnd when its first pastor, Rev. John Whitinr* second son of Rev. flbmoel Wbtttng 
of BiHerica, was ordained.^ This de6ciency may be sopplied from the Journal of Jud^ 
Sewall, who f;\ve» there the following notice of those transactions. ** Wednesday, Dec 8, 
1690. A Church is gathered, and Mr. John Whiting ordained minister at Lancaster. 
Mr. Sam'. Whiting gives him his Charge, Mr. Eittabroolss gives y* Right hand of Fel« 
lowship : Mr. Brinsmead &. others there." [ ^ fVhttney*9 Hutory of WoretMUr 
County yp, 47.] 

G R O T O N, (A.) 

68. Ret>. Samuel WiUard: Resigned the Vvu Presideney of Harvard College h^ort 

hie death. 

It is commonly supposed, that Rev. Mr. Willard, first, minister of Groton, and after- 
ward, of Old South Church, Boston, continued to preside over the College at Cambridge 
till his death. But it appears, on the authority of Judge Sewall, that in consequeDce of 
a sudden attack of sickness, he resigned his office in the College about three weekf 
before bis decease. " Monday Aug^ 11. 1707. Mr. Willard goes to Cambridge to e»« 
pound, but finds few Scholars come together ; and moreover was himself taken Ul there» 
which oblig'd him to come from thence before Prayer Time. ^Tuesday Aug'. 12, be- 
tween 6 & 7 1 visited Mr. Willard to see how his Journey and Labour at y* College 
bad agreed with him ; and he surpris'd me with y* above account ; told me of a great 
pain in 's head, and sickness at his Stomach ; and that he believ'd he was near his End* 
/ mentiond y*. businese of the College. He desired me to do his Message by Word 

of Mouth ; w«^ 1 did Thorsday following to y« Gov' h. Council.'* ^' Thorsday Aug'. 

14th. When y«. Gov', enquired after Mr. Willard, I acquainted the Gov! & Council y'. 
Mr. WiUard was not capable of doing the College u>ork atiother year ; He thani^i 
y^ for y^. Acceptance of his service and Meward. Gov' & Council order*d Mr. Wio- 
throp and Brown to visit the Revi Mr. Willard, and Thank him for his good Service the 

six years past. Sent down for concurrence," ficc. &c. ** Dept* concur & nomioat 

y! Rev^ Mr. Nehemiah Hobart to official in y* mean time till Oct! next This y! 
Gov! & Council did not accept, and so nothing was done." [SewalTs JoumJ] 

G R O T O N, (B.) Rbv. Gbrshom Hobart. 
64. Hobart Manuscripts : Account of. 

The Manuscripts from which the dates of the ordination and death of Rev. GeraiMB 
Hobart in the " Brief Survey " have t>een obtained, are often quoted or referred to at Cbe 
present day, by the title of "fAe Hobart Manuscripts** From the Collectioos of 
William Gibbs, Esq., formerly of Salem, now of Lexington, who copied them in part, 
tiiese Manuscripts seem to be a brief Chronicle of interesting events, begun and con- 
tinued for more than a century in the same volume by members of the Hobart fiimily in 
three successive generations, and still preserved, it is understood, as a precious deposit, 
among their descendants. The series commences, apparently, with a notice by Rev. 
Peter Hobart, the patriarch of Hingham, of his arrival in this country from England, 
June 8, 1635 ; and is carried on by him till near the period of his death, January 20, 
1678-9. Then his son, Mr. David Hobart of Hingham, takes it up, and pursues it till 
almost the time of his decease, Aug. 21, 1717. Here it is evident from the following 
extract, the manuscript volume remained a while in the hands of his widow. *' My son^ 
JVehemiah Hobart was ordained pastor to the second Church of Hingham at cohaset 
the 13 of desember 1721." And now, if not before, her son. Rev. Mr. Hobart of Co- 
basset, took the volume into his keeping, inserted a memorial of his father's death, and 
pursued in it the design of his ancestors, till death cut short his labors at an early age. 
May 31, 1740. With a record of this melancholy event by a surviving brother, the 
notices of memorable occurrences contained in these Manuscripts appear to close. 
Judging from the specimens selected by Mr. Gibbs, though some of them are chiefly of 
private or local concern, yet very many of them belong to the civil or ecclesiastical his- 
tory of those times, and are senerally interesting. And the important dates, too, which 
these Manuscripts furnish, o? some of which they are the only known source of infor- 
mation, and all of which (with only one or two exceptions that have been observed) are 
unquestionably accurate, render them a valuable document to the Chrooologiat 

NEWTON, First Church, (A.) 
A5. ** J)ai\forth*s Abnanaeks.** 

The Almanacs to which refereoce is made for (he paragraph in the Notes, Vol. XL p. 
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962, under Nowtoo, First Church, respecting the success of Rev. Mr. Eliot's pretching to 
tiie Indians, are a curious relic of antiquity. They are five in number, sewn together in 
one small duodecimo Tolume. Four of them, for the years 1646, *47, '48 and '49, were 
composed by Rev. Samuel Danforth, then a resident Fellow or Tutor of the College at 
Cambridge, but settled in 1650, as a colleague with Eliot at Rozbury. The motto of the 
other for 1660, *' Parvum parva decent, sed inest ma gratia parma" on the title page, 
proclaims it to have been the work of Urian Oakes, who published it while ** a lad of 
small stature," and resident at the College, but who was afterwards advanced to be its 
President' Three of them have valuable Chronological Tables at the end ; and all of 
them except that for 1649, were early furnished with blank leaves, on which various in- 
teresting occurrences were entered at the lime by different hands. Interspersed on 
their blank pages, are likewise remarks on the weather, and frequent notices of planting, 
barresting, grafting fruit trees, and gathering; their fruits, beside other miscellaneoas 
matter ; ror the apparent ori^nal proprietor, of at least four of them, John Hull, Esq., of 
Boston, Master of the Mint m 1652, and Treasurer of the Colony in 1676, was possessed 
in his day of considerable cultivated land both within the present bounds of the city, 
and at Muddy River, or Brookline. They are doubtless the older portion of that collec- 
tion of ** Interleav'd Almanacks" from 1646 to 1720, which the learned Prince refers to, 
as having once belonged to " the late Honourable John Hull and Judge Sewall of Boston 
Esq? ," to Rev. Messrs. Shepard the younger of Charlestown, Gerrish of Wenbam, 
and others, and as having been consulted by him in preparing his New England Chrono- 
logy.* Tliey were also, in the years 1824, '25, and again in 1833, in the hands of that 
eminent antiquary, John Farmer, Esq., who acknowledged, in his correspondence with 
their present owner, his indebtedness to them for one article that he was about to insert 
In his " Memoirs," &c. [^Mather*$ Magn. Vol. 11 Bk, IV. Ch, 5. *Prinee$ Chron. 
JBUt. Prrface.l 

N E W T O N; Ma. Hob art, (B.) 
66. Rev. ^ehemiah Hobart : hi$ death, fitneral^ 8rc., JVoHees of. 

The following additional notices of this highly esteemed divine, are from the Manu- 
fcripts of Judge Sewall. 

«« 1712 Tuesday, Aug\ 26. I went with my Son and Mr. Nichols in a Calash to y« 
Funeral of Mr. Hobart Mr Commissary carried Mr Pemberton in his Charret. The 
Gov! went with four Horses. Bearers, President, Mr Thacber of Milion ; Mr Dan- 
forth of Dorchester, Mr Brattle of Cambridge ; Mr Belcher of Dedham, Mr Pemberton. 
Mr Flint, Mr Barnard, and Mr Stephens led the three Daughters. Gov! & Sewall, 
Mr Commissary and BromfieM followed next after the Mourners. A great many people 
there. Suppose there were more than forty OraduateM. Was Interd a little more thao 
an Hour before Sun-set. Mr Danforth went to Prayer ; mentiond his having been there 

more than Forty years. Got home well about Eight." * Aug. 28. (Boston Thursday 

Lecture.) ** 5lr remberton preaches a Funeral Sermon on Mr Hobart. My father.**^ 

•* To Cousin Sarah Storke at Rumsey, (England) Jan7 10. 1712—13. 

** Mr Nehemiah Hobart, a very worthy Minister of Newton, about 8 miles 

from hence, died the 25th. of Augui>t last, in the 64th year of his Age. He is much 
Lamented. I have a particular Loss; in that he was a very good old Friend. Aug^ 17 
he preach'd Forenoon & Afternoon ; and at the Close of the day Bless'd the Congrega- 
tion in the form prescribed Num. 6. 24, 25, 26 : which made an icnpression upon many ; 
they reckond he had taken leave of them, they should never hear hiui again ! I think 
he had used that form but once before. Has left only Daughters.'" [^Journal., 
*LeUer Book.'\ 

MARLBOROUGH, (A.) 

57. i?ep. Mr, Brinsmead : Additional JVotieee of. 

Concerning this divine, very celebrated among our fathers, and yet respecting whom 
but little has been transmitted in any contemporary publication, the following notices by 
one intimate with him, may not be unacceptable. 

** 1685 Tuesday March y« last. Went to Weymouth : heard Mr Brinsmead preacb 
from Prov. 10. 29. See my Book of Records. After Lecture I took the acknowledgm\ 

of many Deeds Lodj^'d w*^ Mr Brinsmead. Wednesday morn. Ap. 1. Speaking 

to Mr Brinsmead to pray for drying up y* River Euphrates, He told me be had pray'd 
that God would reveal to some or other, as to Daniel of old, the Understanding of y« 
Prophesies of y*. time ; y^ so might know whereabouts we are. Went home : Mr 
Torrey acoompanyed me to Moootocot Bridge," Blc. 
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*• Thorsday, July 2d. 1686 After y^ County Court is over, is a Conference it his 

Honours: present, the Gov^ Mr Stouf;bton, Dudley, Richards, SewaU; Mr Torrey, 
JBrinnmeadt Willard, Adams. Were unanimous as to what discoursed relating to our 
Circumstances, y^ Charter being condemned. Every one spake.** 

«» 1691 June 17. Fast at y« Townhouse, Magistrates, Minuters: Mr. Hale, Bayly, 
Brinsmead^ Torrey, Moodey, Willard pmy ; Mr. Lee preaches. Mr. Fisk, Thacber, 
Oookin, Jno. Dan forth sup here." 

•• April 13. 1692. A Church is «:athered at Wrentham, and Mr Man Orduned. Mr 
Brinsmead gave y*. Charge, and Mr. Gookin y* Right Hand of Fellowship. The Ch. 
of Mendon also sent to and appeared." 

** 1698 May 6. Mr Brinsmead lodfi^s here. May 6. Speaking of jr* uncertainty of 
y« Conversion of Adam & Eve, I shew'd him Dr. Goodwin & Owen's Notions. He 
told me of a Converted Turk, and of Strange Visions at Meccha in y^ year 1620, to be 
seen in Clark's Examples. It being y* same year with P/tm? it aflfecied me." 

<* 1701 Monday, Apr. 14th. I ride" (to Newton) <* h, visit Mr Trowbridge FrtMn 

thence to Mr Hobart's, with him to Sudbury, where we dine at Mr Sherman's. From 
thence |o Mr Brinsmead*s. He was much refreshd with our 'Company. Day was 
doubtful! : But got very well thither, & when by Mr Brinsroead's fire, it Raind & haild 

much. Lodgd at Mr. How*s Apr. 15th, Mr Torrey » Mr. Danforth of Dorchester, 

Mr Swifl came to us from Framingham to visit Mr Brinsmead: He sd. 'twas as (f 
eame to his Funeral; if he were ready wishd it were so. After dinner Mr Hobart and 
1 come home." ^ 

Letter to Mr. Nathaoael Higginson (London) May 1. 1701. 

"Our Lieut. Governour" (Mr Stoughton^ "and Mr Brinsmead {Ccelebum 

nobile Par) threaten to take their leave of us before it be long. Mr Brinsmead hath 
not preachd for above this 12 moneth. The Lieut. Governour is much worn with con- 
tinual anguish of the Strangury, or a disease akin to it ; and liis Stomack put almost 
quite out of Office." &c. &c. 

" To Mr Thomas Bridge at Cohanzy In West New Jersey, Apr. 22. 1703. 

** Sir, at my Return from Plimouth Court Apr. 3d. I met with Mr Charles Chauncey's 
Letter bewailing the death of my honoured and dear Friend Mr Israel Chauncey of Strat- 
ford March I4th. ab* 9. m. He bemoans their Loss in these Words. * We are left very 
weak in the fall of our .Ancient fy Honorable. Very few gray Hairs are to be found in 
the Colony, in Civil or Sacred Improvement: Sure I am, there are now none to be 
found in this County.' 

** I was much affected with this sad News ; the rather bee. the pious Son perforrod 
the part of an Executor to his dear Father in writing this Letter to answer mine of 
March 8th. And the truth is, the Circumstances of the Province of the Massachusets 
are much the same with those of Connecticut but now mentioned : Our ancient 8r 
Honmirable are very much thin'd of late : Mr Stoughton and Mr Brinsmead are in 
particular very much miss*d : and other Cedars in our Lebanon are shaking and ready to 
fall," &c. &c> 

[^ SewaU' s Jovam, * SewalVs Letter Book:\ 

S H E R B U R N E, Mr. Gookiit, (A.) 

58. Bev, Daniel Gookin : His Lectures to the Indians at JVatiek ; His death and 

Character, 

The following are two instances of those Lectures referred to in the Notes, Vol. XL 
p. 265, in the quotation from Apostle Eliot's Letter to Sir Robert Boyle 1684, as delivered 
monthly by Rev. Mr. Gookin at Natick, to Indians and English. 

*« 1686 Sept' 1. Went to JV*atick Lecture, Simon Gates shewing roe y* way; call'd 
as went at Noah Wiswall's : came home accompanied by Major Gookin and his Son Sam. 
till y* way parted. Mr Dan\ Oookin preached, were about 40 or 50 Men at roost, II a 
pretty many Women & Children." &c.* "1707. May 13. Mr. Dan>. Oliver, Capt. 
Tho. Fitch & I ride to J^Tatick, and hear Mr Gookin preach and pray to the Indians 
there : Din'd at Capt. Fuller's as came back : got home well. Laus Deo." ' 

To the above may be added the following notices of the death and character of this 
good minister, who thus exerted himself for the spiritual benefit of the Indians, as well 
as of his own flock. 

" Sherbourn, Wednesday, January 8. 1717 — 18. 

« The Reverend, learned, and pious Mr Daniel Gookin, the first Pastor of the Church 
of Christ in this Town deceased, aged about 67 years : who in his younger Time was 
Fellow of Harvard College about the space of Seven years ; and since has been an 
Ordained Minister in said Town about 34 years ; who many years preached the Indian 
Lectures at JSTatick; a Gentleman sound in his Doctrine, explaining the Scriptures to 
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the weakett Ctpaeity, and paiofoll in his Studies, tender of his Flock, and Exemphry ia 
his Life, and Lamented of all good Men that had Acquaintance with him, especially in 
his own Church and Town." 

*' N. The above written is Clerk Rider's Letter to Mr. Campbell"* 

** 1717 — 18. Saturday, January 11th. Enquiring at Mrs Phillips's, a Sherbourn man 
tells me Mr Gookin dyed a Tuesday night, and Is to be buried to-day. He was a good 
Scholar, and solid Divine. We were Fellows together at College, and have sung many 
a Tune in Consort; hope shall sing Halleluiah together in Heaven." " Janr 17, 1717 — 
18. Went to Mr CampheWt and gave hfs Wife (he not at home) Mr Colman's Ser- 
mon on Mr Hirst tojaeilitate his inserting Mr Chokin in y«. JVews-Letter.**^ 

** Clerk Rider," the author of the above Obituary Notice for the Boston Weekly Newa 
Letter, then published by Mr. Campbell, was Mr. William Rider of Sherburne, for 
many years Clerk to the Indian Proprietors of Natick.' 

l^ SewalTs Journal, *Seu>airs Letter Book, ^Biglow's Eist.qfMttiektpp, 29,90.} 

SHERBURNE, (B.) 

59. Bev. Mr. Baker: JntervtU, formerly, between the commencement qf the constant 
services of ministers, or of their call to the pastoral office, and their ordination, 
often Umg, 

From the notice given of this gentleman in the Notes,^ it appears, that two years in- 
tervened between his call to the pastoral office at Sherborne, and his ordination. So 
long an interval as this, in similar cases, would now be accounted as very singular. But 
it seems to have occurred not unfrequently in former days ; and that without producing 
surprise or impatience on the part of the church. His senior colleague, Rev. Mr. Gookin, 
had proposals for settlement that were acceptable, it seems, as early as April, 1681 ; but 
was not ordained, nor was the church gathered, till March, 1685.* Rev. Nehemiah 
If obart officiated constantly at Newton two years, and Rev. Robert Breck at Marlborough 
apparently three years, before ordination.* Rev. Gershom Hobart of Groton was evi- 
dently invited to the charge of the church there as early as June 29, 1678 ; but was not 
ordained till Nov. 26, 1679.* And to these instances may be added that of Rev. Joseph 
Sewall of Old South Church, Boston : who was called to the pastoral office in that 
Church, as colleague with Rev. Mr. Pemberton, April 25, 1712 ; accepted the invitation 
October 12, 1712 ; but was not ordained till Sept 16, 1713.' 

[* See JVotes Am. Qu. Beg., Feb. 1839, p. 260, ^c. tfc. ' SewalVs Joum.1 

LEXINGTON, Church or, (A.) 

60. J^ew England or Bay Psalm Book. 

The book from which a « part of y« 48 (Psalm) from y^ 9th ▼. to y« end, ' O Ood 
our tJumghts* &c." was sung at the gathering of the church in Lexington, and the ordi- 
nation of its first pastor, in 1696,* was that known by our fathers, as the New England 
or Bay Psalm Book. In that, the 9th verse of the 48th Psahn reads thus : 

*< O God, our thoughts have been upon 
Thy free benignity : 
And that within the middest of 
Thy house of sanctity." 

The metrical version of the Psalms, &c. generally used by the first planters of New 
England, was that of Sternhold & Hopkins ; in which the verse corresponding to that 
just quoted, is thus expressed : 

<< O Lord, we wait and doe attend 
On thy good heipe and grace : 
For which we doe all times attend 
Within thy holy place." 

This was the authorized verston of the Established Church of England, made about 
1550, in the reign of Edward Yl. by Thomas Sternhold, Esq., John Hopkins, Robert 
Wisedome and others : men, observes Fuller, ** whose piety was better than their 
poetry ; and (who) had drank more of Jordan than of Heticon,*** Our fathers brought 
it with them from England, where they had from youth been accustomed to it, and 
where it was often bound up with the Holy Scriptures in the same volume ; as the copy 
from which the above quotation is made, is found annexed to a <* Bishop's Bible," printed 
1575. But on coming to this country, they took ofience, according to Mather, it its 

TOU ZIT. 52 
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^ mtDy detraetUm» from, add^JHoM to, tnd wunatitm» of, not only the tocf, but tbe Terjr 
$en$e of the Psalmist."' Hence the leading ministers resolved on attempting a transla- 
tion of the Psalms and other Scripture Songs into metre, which should more exactly 
accord with the Inspired Oricinals ; in which undertaking, they who acted the principal 
part, were Rev. Messrs. Weld and Eliot of Rozbury, and Mather of Dorchester. Bat 
** these, like the rest, were of so different a genius for their poetry, that Mr. Sbepard oC 
Cambridge on the occasion addressed them to this purpose : 

*< You Roxbr*y poets, keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give us very good rhime : 
And you of Dorchester, your verseM lengthen. 
But with the texVs own words you will them strengthen."' 

The translation of the Psalms by these gentlemen, was published at Cambridge, N. E^ 
In 1640,; and afterward committed for revision and improvement to Rev. Mr. Henry 
Dunflter, President of Harvard College, and eminent lor his skill in the Oriental lan- 
guaj^es ; by whom, aided as to the poetry, by Mr. Richard Lyon, an ingenious English 
gentleman then resident in his family, the work appears to have been completed, with 
the addition of the other Songs in Scripture, in two or three years.^ When fini«hed, it 
Was published by the title of ** The Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs of the Old and 
New Testament ; Faithfully translated into English Meeter, For the Use, Edification 
and Comfort of the Saints in Public and Private, especially in New England.** Upon 
this version, made by their venerated ministers for their own particular use, the early 
inhabitants of New England, and several successive generations of their de.<cendants set 
a high value. The use of it was enjoined upon all tbe Churches by a Synod,^ apparently 
that at Cambridge in 1648 ; and it was adopted by all| of them within a few years after, 
in Massachusetts proper, except by the church of Salem, which, (with the church of 
Plymouth,) adhered to Aiusworth*s version till 1667, when ** the brethren in church 
meeting, agreed to use the New England Psalm Book, in connexion with that of Ains- 
worth.*'* Nor was its reputation confined to New England alone. It was held in high 
esteem by dissenters in the mother country ; and Prince observes of it, " I found in 
England It was by some eminent congregations preferred to all others in their public 
worship, even down to 1717, when I last left that part of the British kingdom.**^ In 
1726, the 2l8t edition of It was published in Boston. And a copy of the 17lh edition, 
Loudon, 1729, is now lying before the author of this Article, bound up with one of 
Baskett's Bibles in 12mo. Oxford, 1739. Even many of the learned men of New Eng- 
land in former times, while they could not but see and own the faults of its diction, still 
loved and commended it for its suppo<ied faithfulness as a translation. Says Mather, 
'* Though I heartily join with those gentlemen, who wish that the poetry hereof were 
mended ; yet I must confess, that the Psalms have never yet seen a translation, that I 
know of, nearer to the Hebrew original : and I am willing to receive the excuse which 
our translators themselves do offer us, when they say, ' If the verses are not always so 
elegant as some desire or expect, let them consider, that God's altar needs not our 
polishings; we have respected rather a plain translation, than to smooth our verses with 
the sweetness of any paraphrase. We have attended conscience rather than elegance, 
fidelity rather that ingenuity ; that so we may sing in Zion the Lord's songs of praise 
according unto his own will, until he bid us enter into our Master's joy, to sing eternal 
hallelujahs.' "i And the learned and pious Prince of a later day, while he was actually 
attempting to amend or do away the faults in it, which the author of the Magnalia ac- 
knowledges as above, still observes, in praise of its translators, that " they not only had 
the happiness of approaching nearer to the inspired original, than all other versions in 
English rhyme, but in many places of excelling them in simplicity of style, and in 
aflTecting terms, being the words of God which more strongly touch the soul."^ But 
notwithstanding these high encomiums, this New England or Bay Version of the Psalms 
and Spiritual Songs of Holy Scripture, once so highly esteemed, so universally used for 
quite a century or more in all the churches of the Massachusetts Bay, has now at length 
become entirely obsolete. Its faults, which had long been too obvious to be denied by 
its warmest friends, gradually came to be accounted as too serious to be excused or 
tolerated ; and accordingly the churches, one af\er another entirely laid it aside. Even 
the labors of the erudite Prince, to amend and improve it, that he might preserve the use 
of it in public worship, were not long of any avail. With all the polish which he could 
bestow, it was still regarded as too homely to be endured by the growing refinement and 
fastidious taste of the generation which succeeded him. And hence in the few churches in 
which the New England Psalm Book revised and improved by him found acceptance 
for a while, other versions were quickly substituted in its room. His own church, for 
Instance, the Old South Church, Boston, which adopted his revised edition October, 1758, 
exchanged it for Watts, in October, 1786.* 

\^Jbn, Qii. B£g. Ftb. 18S9, ji. 266. *FuUer*$ Chh. Bi$i. B, VJL p.406,/oli# 
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^Mather*$ Magn, Vol I B. 3. Idfe of Dunster, *Prinee, in Wisner's Bisi, of (Hd 
South Chh, Aff. p. 99. » Upham's Sec. Century Led. p. 48. * Wiener'i Hist. pp. 29, 
100, note.} 

LEXINGTON, Mr. Ebeitxzxr Hancock, (B.) 

61. The occasional election of a pastor in former times by the joint vote of church 
and congregation^ consistent unth the general acknowledgment of the right of the 
church to a separate voice in such election, and of the necessity of its consent. 

** 2 Novemb! 1733. Att a Church Meeting for chusing a Minister ; the Church agreed 
to Join with the Inhabitants ofy* Town in voting for the choice of a Minister. And 
proceeding in the Choice, they Elected my Son Ebenezer Hancock to be their Minister. 
Y^ Votes were 72 in ail, whereof 62 were for my Son." * 

The good degree of union of opinion and feeling in Lexington, in favor of Mr. Han- 
cock jun., displayed both by church and town in the above transaction, is a strong evi- 
dence of the popularity of that gentleman as a preacher ; especially as he appears to 
have been chosen unanimously in the same way about a month before, at Sherburne, as 
the minister of that place.' Still, the occasional agreement of the churches of Massa- 
chusetts, in these and other instances, to join with their respective towns in the choice 
of their pastors, from motives of policy, or for tlie sake of convenience or peace, in an 
age when the rights of churches in such affairs were not generally and publicly disputed, 
is not to be construed as a concession at that day, that the members of such churches 
bad no right of voting in the election of pastors, distinct from that which belonged to 
them as inhabitants of the towns where they dwelt. For by a law of the Province, 
passed 1695, and then in force, it was declared, ** that no person, by reason of his voting 
in the church, shall be precluded from voting as an inhabitant of the town:**^ which 
declaration plainly implies the legal right of the church to a separate vote, as well as to 
voting in common with the other inhabitants of the town in which it was planted, in the 
election of a minister. And by the same law it was provided, that if the inhabitants of 
any town in regular meeting shoukl refuse their concurrence in the choice of a minister that 
has been made by the church and submitted for their approbation, the person so chosen 
night still be settled over the whole town as its minister, and be entitled to a malntenanco 
from it, should the choice be approved by a council of the elders and messengers of three 
or five neighboring churches, called by the diurch aforesaid to hear and consider the 
exceptions and allegations against its choice : but otherwise, the church must ** proceed 
to the election of another minister."' From this provision it was evidently the mind of 
the Legislature that enacted it, that the churches throughout this Commonwealth were 
rightfully entitled to take the lead in the business of electing their own pastors, and that 
their opinion and voice, in transactions of this nature, were chiefly to be regarded. And 
in consequence of this provision, it is likewise manifest, that no one could legally be set 
over a church as its pastor, or over the town to which it belonged, as its minister, without 
the approbation and consent of the church. 

The acknowledgment, in former days, of the right of a church to a distinct nomination 
of its pastor is still further evident, from the accustomed way of proceeding in the choice 
and ordination of pastors in places where no church had previously existed.* On the 
day appointed, a church (including the minister elect as a member) was first embodied 
by a council of churches convened for the purpose. Then, before the council proceeded 
to ordination, the newly gathered church always made a formal choice of the minister 
elect as its pastor ; for which ceremony it would have been accounted needless and 
burdensome to stay the ordination, had not the choice by the church of its own pastor 
been thought an important affair, as well as a distinct one from the election of a minister 
by the town. 

The following is a vote of admonition to the Church of Charlestown from the Old 
North Church, Boston, for its supposed abandonment of the right here claimed to have 
been legally granted, and generally conceded to the churches in that day. 

** 1697. 4d. 6m. [August.] This day the church voted a letter of admonition to the 
church in Charlestown, for betraying the liberties of the churches in their late putting 
into the hands of the whole inhabitants the choice of a minister.*** 

In the above vote, as also in the remarks made on it by Rev. Mr. Ware, who quotes it 
from his Church Records, it is taken for granted that the church of Charlestown gave 
DO other call to the minister referred to, than that which they gave him by joint vote 
with the other inhabitants of the town.* But the facts in the case (as the extracts from 
the Records of the church of Charlestown subjoined do shew) were as follows. That 
church did, in the first instance, meet separately from the towny and vote to invite 
Mr. Pemberton, the gentleman alluded to in the Admonition, <* to be assistant in the 
Work of the Ministry in order to office** therein. Two years after, having occasion again 
to provide a constant helper to their aged and infirm pastor* Rev. Mr. Morton* and being 
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tfttiflfidd with their former choice of Mr. Perobertoo for this purpwe^ etpedall j as he had 
been recently recommended to them for the office, by a majority of the pastors of the 
churches in Boston, they' agreed, without first having a separate meeting of their own, 
and voting for Mr. Pemberton over again, to come togetlier with the town, and vote 
jointly with them. If in this, *< they betrayed the liberties of the churches," as the 
vote of Admonition declares ; or if they deviated from the general practice, as Rev. 
Mr. Ware infers from that vote they did, they doubtless did so unintentionally, as they 
probably made appear in their ** Answer to the 3 Churches Letters,** mentioned in the 
vote of May, 1697, which seem to have had relation to the transaction just spoken oL 

Votes, &c. 

1694, Nov. 9. **A Church Meeting at wh. Voted by the Church, that they 

thought it needfull to Call one to be Assistant in the Work of the Ministry in order to 
Office in this Church. And for that End appoynted a Church Meeting y? 23d day of 
y^ Month at 9 of y*. clock in the morning." 

•* Nov. 28. A Church Meeting, wherein it was Voted, That the way of Nominatioa 
of the person to be Called as aforesaid, be by papers. Upon which the Church pro- 
ceeded, and nominated and chose Mr Ebenezer Pemberton.** 

<* Charles Town Feb : 18 : 96-7. The Committee appoynted '* (by the Chnrch and 
Congregation at a public fast, Feb. 11. 1696-7) <* to wait upon the Elders at Boston for 
their advise. Respecting a Sutable person for the Work of the Ministry in Charles Town 
in Order to a Settlement — have Received the Advise of the Major part of them, at their 
Meeting at Boston Febr. 18. 1696-7, wh. is as followeth : 

" *That Mr Ebenezer Pemberton b a Sutable person for the work of the Ministry in 
Charlestown, in order to a Settlement there.' 

** It. The Committee doe conclude & agree That the Inhabitants doe convene in this 
place on the next fryday com fortnight at nine of the Clock in the forenoon, being the 
12th day of March next In order to a free Choyce in that aflaire. 

•« a True Coppy Test. C. Morton." 

<« ffeb : 22d. 1696-7. At a meeting of the Church of Christ in Charles Town orderly 

warned thereunto, at the hous of Mr Charles Morton Then agreed by the Brethren 

there present. That whereas they did formerly in the Yeare 1694 November 28 Vote II 
Nominated Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton to be an Assistant to Mr Charles Morton as a 
Settled help in the work of the Ministry— ^nd wee are soe wel satisfyed in what They 
have Don herein as to Com to a free and general vote with the Inhabitants at the Time 
appoynted by the Committee In order to a Settled help to the Reverend Bdr Charles 
Morton in the Work of the Ministry among us. 

^ This above sayd paper was read to the Inhabitants on March 12. 1696-7." 

•* A true Coppie Test : Ch : MortOD.** 

*' May 9. 1697. y« Church Stop*d, they Voted, y\ y« Committee should bring in their 

Answer to y* 8 Churches Letters on the next Lord's day. And at the same tyme 

(May 9) Voted and Declared that they as a Church of Christ did Vote Mr Simon Broad- 
street to be a constant helper to me ^heir aged pastour) in the work of the Ministry.'** 

[^Lexington Chh, Ree. p. 66. *Biglow*s Hist. Sherburne, p. 57. ^Jiev, Slat. 
Province Laws, Ch. XXXIIL *See onward^ Tcvoksbury, A. » Ware*s Hist. Disc, 
Appendix, p. 49. ^Itee. of First Chh. Charlestown, pp, 862—^5, or pp, 1&— 19 tf»- 
verted.} 

WESTON, Church of, (A.) 

62. JI6$Uster$ ancienUy imposed for settlement upon negUf^ent towns and parishes w 
Massachusetts by the Courts of Sessions. 

Daring the early unsuccessful efforts of the Westerly Precinct of Watertown, afterwards 
Weston, to obtain a settled minister, it was presented in 1707 to the Court of Sessions for 
Middlesex, for not having one. While this presentment was yet pending, the inhabitants 
prepared a petition to that Court, one clause of which discovered an apprehension, that a 
minister might be imposed on them without their choice. ** The petitioners say, * Once 
more we humbly pray, that the Honourable Court would not put Mr Joseph Mors into 
the work of the ministry in our precinct.' &c."* 

At that day, when a town through negligence was destitute of a minister legally 
qualified for the space of six months, a law of the Province empowered the Court of 
Sessions In each County, upon complaint being made, to order that town to settle such a 
minister before the next session of the Court : and in case this order was not complied 
with, "then the said Court shall take eff*eclual care to procure and settle a minister 
qualified as aforesaid, and order the charge thereof, and ol such minister's maintenaDce, 
to be levied on the h^habitanti of such town." '. 
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This law wai not aHowed to remain a dead letter on the Statute Book. Its efficacy 
was felt by Maiden in 1708. That town having contiaued destitute of a minister since 
the death of Mr. Wigglesworth in 1705, the Court of Sessions for Middlesex County 
ordered that year, that Mr. Thomas TufU should be settled ovor them as their minister. 
By this measure, the people were effectually quickened to perform the duty which they 
had neglected, or by some cause had been prevented from fulfilling. For we find, that 
at a Meeting, October 27, 1708, the Town concurred with the Church in their choice of 
Mr. David Parsons as their minister, and voted him a salary; and then chose a Com- 
mittee ** to goe and get a petition drawne to present to the General Corte for the taking 
off the Quarter Sessions Order concerning Mr Thomas Tufts being the minbter of 
Maiden."' Some of the inhabitants, however, seem to have preferred, fora minister, the 
person set over them by Order of Court, to him that was elected for the office by the 
Church and Town ; for twelve of them entered their dissent upon the Records, to the 
proceedings of that meeting, on the alleged grounds that they were ** a eontemot qf 
authority" and that the people were not able to maintain ** two ministers at once. ' 

A similar interference of the civil authority, though it would now be regarded as an 
assumption of arbitrary power, was once productive of very salutary consequences in tb» 
First Parish of Braintree, now Quincy. After the death of their first pastor and teacher. 
Rev. Messrs. Thompson and Flynt, the church in that place ** fell into unhappy divisions;, 
one being for Paul, and another for ApoUos, (as is too often the case in destitute churches) 
and were without a settled ministry above four years.*' In consequence of this long 
delay, the Court of Sessions for the County of Suffolk interposed by the following 

order. ** At a County Court held at Boston by adjournment 23. of Nov. 1671 The 

Court having taken into consideration the many means that have been used with the 
church of Braintree, and hitherto nothing done to effect, as to the obtaining the ordi- 
nances of Christ among them ; This Court therefore orders and desires Mr Moses 
Fiske to improve his labours in preaching the word at Braintree until the church there 
agree and obtain supply for the work of the ministry, or this Court take further order.'* ^ 
** Mr Fiske obeyed and went, not without the advice of the neighbouring elders, and 
preached his first sermon here Dec. 8, 1671. The next day, about 20 of the brethren 
came to visit him, manifesting (in the name of the church) their ready acceptance of 
what the honoured Court done, and thanking him for hb compliance therewith ; and OQ. 
Feb. 24. following, the church gave him a unanimous call to the pastoral office."^ 

[^KendaVs Cent. Serm. p. 4i. * Revised Statutes, Prov, Laws, Ch, XIIL ^Ibwn 
Records. ^Hancock's Cent. Sermons, 1729, pp. 23, 24. JVotes.] 

M E D F O R D, First Church, (A.) 

68. Churches not gathered in some towns in JVlew England, tiU years after settle 
men/, and enjoyment (in some instances) of constant preaching. 

In view of the usual promptness of our fathers to embody a church in every settlement 
quickly after its commencement, it seems surprising, that Medford, incorporated in 1680, 
situated in the immediate vicinity of Boston, and enjoying (for a number of years, at 
least) stated preaching, should not have had a church gathered in it till 1718. But re- 
markable as thb instance is, and difficult to account for, it b not the only one in the 
early history of the country, of a town that has long remained destitute of church privi- 
leges and ordinances. Chelsea, anciently called Rumnev Marsh, b still nigher than 
Medford to the capital, did once belong to it, and doubtless had at least a few families 
settled in it at a very earl^ period. But it had no meeting house apparently, till 1710 ; 
and no church embodied m it, and pastor ordained, till Oct. 19, 1715.^ Portsmouth, N. 
H., the settlement of which commenced in 1623, appears to have had constant preaching 
in It from the time Mr. Joshua Moodey came there early in 1658 ; and the town passed 
a formal vote for hb regular establishment in the minbtry among them March 5, 1660. 
But there was no church gathered there (though ** many serious endeavours " had been 
used to that end by Mr. Moodey) nor was Mr. Moodey himself ordained, till 1671.* 
At Marblehead, incorporated 1649, there was stated preaching as early as 1648 ; but a 
church was not gathered, nor a pastor ordained, till thirty-six years afler, when they 
had buried one minister, and had had another settled over them at)ove fifteen years with- 
out ordination.' Their first minister was Mr. Walton, as he is called in the Town 
Records, and also by Johnson in his ** Wonder Working Providence '* &c. He b en- 
rolled by Mather among the ministers of his ** First Classis," (that is, those who had 
received ordination in England) by the name of ^* Mr William Waltham;"* came to 
this country in 1635, the same year as did Mr. Hobart of Hingham, Mr. Flynt of 
Braintree, and Mr. Carter of Woburn;^ and continued to officiate at Marblehead, "as 
a publick teacher, though without ordination, about twenty years, till he was removed 
by death." ' The following notice of hb death and burial occurs among the Memoranda 
in Records of First Church, Rozbury. « 9. 9. 68. (Noy. 9, 1668) Mr WaUam, y* 
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Minister at Marblehead, who died of an Apoplexie, was buried.** Their seeood minister 
was Rev, Mr. Samuel Cheever, who commenced his labore among them al>out the time 
of Mr. Walton's death, and continued them constantly for several years, before they 
issued, as follows, in the establishment of a church, and his own ordination. ** May 24, 
1684. The bretkren at Marblehead, finding a great inconveniency in going to Salem " 
(of the church at which they were members) * with the unanimous concurrence of the 
eongregoHon*' applied themselves to Mr Samuel Cheever, who had been their minister 
among them for fifteen years and a half past, that he would take the office of a pastor^ 
and themselves might be congregated into a particular ioeiety, for the enjoyment of all 
the ordinances in this place, orderly, as in other towns and places in the country/'* To 
this proposal, Mr. Cheever signified his assent July 9th. Accordingly, on August 13th, 
a day apparently observed by them as a day of solemn fasting and prayer, the church of 
Marblehead, consisting of fiUv-four persons that united in a Confe^on of Faith and 
Covenant, was orderly congregated^ and Mr. Cheever ordained^ ** with the help and 
advice** o( the neighboring churches of Salem, Ipswich, Lynn and Beverly, by their 
elders and messengers ; and in the presence and with tfie countenance of the Deputy 
Governor, ** five of the Assistants, and twenty elders, with other ministers, and young 
eclK>lars, and many others." * The above statement respecting the church at Marble- 
head, throws some light, it is conceived, on the cause of the delay to gather a church 
there. The connexion of some of its most respectable inhabitants with the church 
in Salem, probably previous to their coming to Marblehead, long operated, without 
doubt, as one hindrance to the gathering of a church in the new place of their abode. 
And the same reason may have hiid an influence to delay the embodying of a church at 
Medford ; many of whose inhabitants, it is likely, were members of the churches in 
the adjacent towns of Charlestown, Cambridge and Maiden. 

P Chelsea, JVotes, ^m Qu. Reg., Vol. XL p. 401. *jSlden'i Hist. Rel. Societies^ 
Portsmouth, p. 8. *Dana*s Hist. Disc, pp. 7—10. ^Mather's Magn., Vol. I. B. IH, 
p. 216. ^Johnson*$ W. W. Prov., B, I. ch. 87. • Chh. Rec. in Dana's Disc^p, 9.] 

READING, First Church, (A.) 

44. Towns and Precincts incorporated, on condition qf settling and maintaining 
learned and orthodox ministers. 

By an ancient law of Massachusetts, passed in 1692, it was required, *■ that the in- 
habitants of each town within this Province shall take due care, from time to time, to be 
constantly provided of an able, learned, orthodox minister or ministers of good conoet' 
so/um to dispense the word of God to them : which minister or ministers shall be suitably 
encouraged and sufficiently supported and maintained by the inhabitants of such town.** ^ 
Hence it seems to have become usual to annex, to all acts of Court for the incorporation 
of particular towns or precincts, a condition or provision that within a given time such 
towns or precincts should each procure and settle a minister of the above description, 
fiuch a clause there was, it is understood, in the act of Oct. 20, 1713, for the erection of 
Reading Precinct, now Reading, First Parish. And the like there was in the act to in- 
corporate Acton as a Town, July 8, 1735. ** Provided that the inhabitants of the said 
town of Acton do, within three years from the publication of this act, erect and finish a 
suitable house for the public worship of God, and procure and settle a learned, orthodox 
minister of good conversation, and make provision for his comfortable and honorable 
support." ' Hence too it seems to have been not uncommon to bring into view one or 
more of the above legal qualifications into warrants for town and precinct meetines 
respecting the calling and settlement of ministers. The folfowing are articles from sudi 
warrants on the Records of Wobum Precinct, now Burlington, viz. : 

For a meeting March 5, 1734-6. Art. 1. ** For the precinct to shew their minds 
whether they will now proceed to call and settle an orthodox Minister.** 

For a meeting July 11, 1748. Art. 11. For the inhabitants to determine whether 
thev will " proceed to the choice of some proper Person (being learned and orthodox^ 
as the Law directs) to settle as a Go«pel Minister.** 

And because some towns and parishes, notwithstanding the provisions of the above 
law, had ventured to settle ignorant, illiterate persons in the ministry, and had t>rought 
thereby the validity of their assessments for the support of such ministers into dispute ; 
R law was passed 1760, prohibiting towns and parishes to assess the inhabitants thereof 
lor the support of any one who should afterward be called or settled in the work of the 
ministry, except he had received a liberal education, or a degree from some university, 
or ** obtained testintonials under the hands of the major part of the settled ministers of 
the Gospel in the county, where such town, district, precinct or parish shall lie, that 
they apprehend him, the said person, being a candidate for the Gospel ministry, to be of 
ftifficient learning to qualify him for the work of such ministry.**' 

P Rev, Stat. Prov. Laws, ch, XHL * 8hatt%ikck*s Hist, qf Concord, Jieton, ^e., p, 281. 
^Revised StatuUs, Prov. Lawi, ch. CCLXXH] 
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66. Omitted. 
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W A Y L A N D, (A.) 

HOPKINTON, (A.) 

TEWKSBURY, First Church, (A.) 

67. Churehe$ often gathered an the day of the choke and ordination of their fint 

pastor. 

Rev. Mr. Coggin, in his Dedication Sermon supposes, that the Church in Tewksburj 
was embodied as early as 17S5, about two years before Mr Spalding, its first pastor, was 
ordained.^ But the circumstances referred to in the Notes' seem to render it certaior 
that the church in that town was gathered on the same day with the ordination of the 
first pastor. 

Though it has often happened, that churches in this Commonwealth have been^ 
gathered a short time, and in some instances a year or more, before they have had pastors 
settled over them ; yet this has not been unilormly the case. The instances have been 
very numerous, both in this and in other Counties of this State, and throughout New 
England, in which churches have been gathered, and their first pastors ordamed on the 
same dny ; as at Salem, 1628 ; Reading, (now South Reading,) 1645 ; Billerica, 1668 : 
Groton and Newton, 1664 ; Marblehead, 1684 ; Sherburne and Dunstable, N. H., 1685 ^ 
Wrentham, 1692; South Church, Andover, 1711 ; Wilmington, 1733; &c. &c. The 
manner in such cases was : the church was first gathered and recognized by the elders 
and messengers of neighl>oring churches present; then the minister invited to settle 
over the parish, or already settled in it, (as at Marblehead,) was chosen by the church as 
their pastor, and then orddined. Thus it was at Portsmouth, N. H., 1671. The persons 
to be gathered into a church estate there, having made their relations^ ** were approved 
of by the messengers of churches, and embodied into a church by an explicit covenant. 
Then the pastor" (Mr. Moodey who had been constantly preaching to them since 1658) 
** was ordained after the unanimous vote of the church for choice of him, and liberty 
given to all the congregation to object, if they had aught to say."' And the same order 
of proceeding was observed at the gathering of the church at Lexington, and ordination 
of Its first pastor, 1696.* [> Co^gin's Ded, Serm. 1824, Appendix. *Am, Qu. Reg.^ Vol. 
XL p. 892. ^Alden*8 Account of Eeligioua Societiei, Portsmouth, p, 10. '*Jim. Qm. 
lUg., Vol, XL JVo. IIL p. 266.] 



PREPARATIONS FOR HEARING THE GOSPEL. 

1. Cultivate, day by day, a simplicity of heart and humility, and proper regard for t&r 
precious word of God. 

2. Compose your mind on Saturday evening, or night, for the solemn exercises of the 
holy Sabbath. 

8. On Sabbath morning rise early. Let secret prayer and meditation be your first 
exercise. 

4. Keep in a still and uniform frame all the Sabbath. Read little except the Bible; 
relish and digest what you read. But, 

5. Take care that this is all done in a sweet and easy way. Make no toil or task of the 
service of God. Do all freely and cheerfully, without violent effort. 

6. Keep your heart with all diligence as you go to the house of God ; look not hither 
and thither unnecessarily, lest you mind l>e distracted and your devotion lost Much 
less look about in the sanctuary, — for this is a mark of disregard. 

7. Ask, either at home or in the sanctuary, for God's olessing upon yourself, the 
preacher, and all the hearers. 

8. When you retire, after service, remember your obligation to God for having heard 
his Word — and your responsibility for its improvement. — Remember the perishing 
heathen, and ask that the gospel may speedily be preached unto every creature. 

9. During the Sabbath, refrain from remarks of any kind on the preaching ; and from 
censorious remarks refrain always, except when and where duty may call for them. 

10. Digest what you hear, and do that wliich will be the best preparation for the next 
Sabbath, if you should live to see it. 

Thus shall your Sabbaths fit you for an everlasting rest in heaven ; and the manna od 
which you feed in the wilderness of this world shall sustain you, until you are per- 
mitted to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the ** paradise of God ;" which 
may God, in his infinite mercy, grant, through Jesus CliriBt our Lord, to whom be the 
gk>ry in the church forever. Am»n,r^8chamffler, 
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LITBRART AND IIISOILLANBOV0 INTBLUOBHCB. 



[Mat, 



SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 
Ws adTerted, in oar last namber, p. 302, to the present condition of the German 



Universities. We now add some statements which will not be without interest, 
jnain facts will be best arranged in a tabular form. 

Studeitti I it 1830. , SrvoBim iir 1840. 



The 



Uritbuitixi. 


Tkeol. 


Law. 


Med. 


PhiUu. 


ToUd. 


Theol. 


Law. 


Med. 


Pkilo*. 


TVrtat 


Berlin, . . . 


474 


509 


258 


229 


1470 


396 


447 


404 


360 


1607 


Bonn, .... 


406 


250 


145 


117 


918 


172 


214 


122 


92 


600 


Breslan, . . . 


495 


281 


116 


166 


1058 


294 


107 


191 


136 


728 


Erlangen, . . 












145 


86 


57 


23 


311 


Freiberg, . . . 


203 


110 


146 


101 


560 


98 


103 


92 


22 


243 


Giessen, . . . 


98 


196 


98 


112 


504 










407 


Gottingen, . . 










915 


167 


268 


195 


74 


704 


Greifswald, . . 






















Halle,. . . . 


570 


172 


90 


83 


915 


402 


87 


115 


72 


676 


Heidelberg,. . 


71 


500 


250 


103 


924 


11 


419 


154 


74 


658 


Jena, .... 


249 


211 


73 


77 


610 


145 


168 


72 


99 


484 


Kielj .... 










339 


63 


79 


59 


18 


219 


Koni^berg, 
Leipsic, . . . 


215 


120 


25 


63 


423 


114 


85 


84 


109 


392 


444 


431 


130 


77 


1082 


254 


366 


221 


94 


935 


Maiburg, . . . 










350 


67 


110 


77 


31 


285 


Monich, . . . 


414 


522 


365 


360 


1661 


172 


446 


284 


643 


1545 


Rostock, . . . 












18 


32 


15 


31 


96 


Tabingen, . . 
Wttrtiburg, . . 












208 


141 


120 


270 


687 


118 


109 


241 


50 


518 


101 


101 


158 


73 


433 



It thus appears, that the whole number of students in the German Universities in 1840, 
with the exception of Griefswald, was 10,727 ; including that universitj, it may be 
stated at 11,000. The whole number in 1830, including the four universities of Erlan- 
gen, Griefswald, Rostock and Tobingen, may be stated at 13,300. Consequently there 
has been a diminution in ten years of 2,300 students. The changes in the different 
ohsses of students will be about as follows: 



Ttar, 


Tkeol, 


Law. 


Med. 


PJUItf*. 


1830, 


3,659 


3,215 


1,900 


1,426 


1840, 


2,159 


2,543 


1,839 


1,774 



Thus in ten years, the number of theological students has been diminished 41 per cent. ; 
legal about 20 per cent. ; medical about 4 per cent. ; the number of philosophical 
students has increased about 24 per cent. Under the term medical, are included those 
who are studying surgery and pharmacy ; under philosophical students are reckoned 
philologists, political economists, etc. In the last named department, the increase has 
been in the branches of engineering, surveying, natural history, political economy, etc., 
and not in philology and philosophy. The number of teachers in all the universities in 
1840, with the exception of Freiberg, Gottingen, MOnich and Wartzburg, was 896 ; of 
whom 141 were in the theological faculties; 154 in the law; 205 in the medical ; and 
396 in the philosophical. 

The diminution in the number of theological students is a very favorable omen. The 
clerical profession has been crowded by multitudes who had little or no spiritual prepa- 
ration for iL It shows, also, an increasing practical tendency in the German mind, 
which has long been the great desideratum. A large infusion of the sound good sense 
of the Englishman, is greatly needed. The increasing demand for the labors of the 
engineer, surveyor, etc. may be one means of introducing it. 
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The University of Berlin is now deeidedly the first literarj institntion in the world. 
The present king of Prussia seems to be attracting to his capital the principal talent of 
Gkrmany. Let us look at some of the distinguished names. 

In the department of theology are Neander, who, thoogh not free from prominent 
fiinlts, is supposed to be the first living ecclesiastical writer ; Twesten, the successor of 
Schleiermacher, and a very eminent scientific theologian ; Hengslenberg, well known 
in this country ; and Uhlemann, author of the excellent grammars of the Syriac and 
Samaritan languages. 

In the department of law is Von Savigny, who, in acquaintance with some branchesi 
of jurisprudence y is without any rival in Europe. Id medicine, there are several men, 
who have an European reputation. Under the general head of the philosophical 
sciences, are Von Raumer, a distinguished historian ; Zumpt, the Latin grammarian ; 
Charles Ritter, the first living geographer; Ranke, the popular church historian; 
Frederick Rockert, in the first class of orientalists and of poets, (lately called from 
Erlangen) ; Bockb, in Greek Antiquities, second to scarcely any one in Germany ; 
Becker, very eminent as editor of the classics ; Bopp, distinguished in Sanscrit studies; 
Jacob Grimm, (recently from Gottingen,) renowned for his masterly Deutsche Gram* 
matik ; tlie veteran Scbelling, from Munich, (who, as a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, has the privilege of lecturing in the university) ; Ohm in the mathematical 
sciences; Stefiens and Trendelenl)erg in the philosophical sciences; Lachmann, 
KrQger, Ideler, and Senary in philology, etc. etc. 

The whole number of teachers is 142, distributed as follows : theology 12, law 16, 
medicine 40, philosophy 74. They are divided into the four classes of privatim docentes, 
professors extraordinary, professors ordinary, and those who have the privilege of lec- 
turing by virtue of their connection with the academy of sciences. 

H. A. G. Havernick, professor eztraordinarius at Rostock, has been invited to 
Konigsberg as an ordinary professor of theology. He is an evangelical man, and for» 
merly professor at the new theological school at Geneva. Professor Redslob of Leipsic 
has been appointed professor of biblical philology and philosophy at a gymnasium in 
Hamburgh. 

SWITZERLAND. 
The number of teachers in the three universities in the German part of Switzerland, 
is as follows : 





Theol* 


Lav. 


Med, 


Philot. 


Tot4d. 


Basle, 


6 


3 


10 


14 


33 


Berne, 


6 


6 


14 


18 


44 


ZQrich, 


6 


8 


9 


22 


45 



18 17 33 54 122 

The number of students at Zarich is 26 theological, 44 law, 47 medical, 19 philoso- 
phical, in all 136. 

HOLLAND. 
The universities in Holland had in January, 1840, 1,398 students; of whom 614 are 
at Leyden, 510 at Utrecht, and 274 at Groningen. About one third of the students 
study theology ; one third, law ; four fifteenths, medicine and surgery ; and one 
fifteenth, philology, philosophy, and mathematics. As preparatory seminaries for the 
nniversities, there are 62 Latin schools, besides the Athensum at Amsterdam, with 
which is connected a seminary for Protestant theologians. The large schools in the 
principal cities likewise bear the name of Athentea, as at Franeker and Deventer. The 
number of scholars at these schools, preparing for the universities, was, in 1837, 1,255. 
Great pains have been taken in Holland with the primary schools. The Jews have 
24 schools, with 2,000 scholars of both sexes. There is one university student in Hol- 

YOL. XIY. 53 
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land fot ererj 1,636 touls. The UniTenity of Lejden haii had a great lepmtatioii in the 
departments of langnages, natoral philosophy , and historical science. Some of the 
principal names in Dutch literature, in the present century, are Karsten, Van Capellan, 
Van Heusde, Peerlkamp, Limburg, Broower, Lertingr, Terpstra, Hamaker, Benvensy 
Leemans, (eminent in his knowledge of Egyptian antiquities,) Tydeman, Gerhard MoU^ 
Bilderdijk, Van Lennep etc 

BELGIUM. 
There are four universities in Belgium, viz. at Brussels, Ghent, Louvain and Liege. 
The usual number at the University of Brussels is from 250 to 300. There are 7 
professors in the faculty of letters, 8 in that of the sciences, 14 in that of the law, 14 ia 
the medical faculty ; in all 43. Liege numbered, in 1840, 349 students, of whom 70 
were studying law, 86 medicine, and the remainder, the philosophical sciences. Ghent 
had 331 students, of whom 48 were legal, and 79 medical students. Lou vain had, in 
the winter of 1837-8, 416 students, 97 of whom were studying natoral philosophy, 58 
mathematics, 45 theology, 87 law, 68 medicine, etc. The school instruction is given 
in 861 city schools, (mostly with poor endowments,) and 4,526 elementary schools. 
All the schools contained, in 1831, 355,422 children of both sexes, or one scholar to 
every 12 souls; thus only about one half of the children of a suitable age were receiving 
instruction. 

UlflVXIUITIXS Iir OTBXIl PARTS OF THX COHTIHXRT. 

We here present a number of facts in regard to the principal universities in the 
remaining countries of the continent of Europe. 

Vni9$r»il^ C i m tUt f , 

Upsal, Sweden, 
Lund, do. 

Vienna, Austria, 

Festh, Hun^^aryi 
St Petersburg, Russia, 
Moscow, do. 

Charkow, do. 

Kasan, do. 

Kiew, do. 

Dorpaty do. 

Wilna, Poland, 

Helsingfors, Finland, 

Athens, Greece, 

The number of teachers in the first five Russian Universities named has been con- 
siderably diminished since 1838. 

British Uhivxrsitixs. 

Prtfuion UniverHtf 

Oxford, 32 37 

Cambridge, 49 20 

Dublin, 29 9 

Edinburgh, 90 10 

Glasgow, 21 11 

Aberdeen, (two colleges,) 28 8 

St Andrews, (United CoU. and St Mary's) 13 7 

DumfUes, 10 7 

Durham, 9 6 

University ColL London, 60 

King's ColL do. 28 665 

The statements respecting Oxford and Cambridge are copied from the summary pub- 
lished in January, 1841. The number of students given in the table comprises the 
memberi of ooQ vocation, or actual residentf. The meaben on the boardf it Qacfiird were 





WkoUJ^. 


TU»l. 






T9mr. 


auidnUs. 


StudtmU. 


Lmm. 


Tmtkm 


1838 


949 


309 


318 




1839-40 


456 








1838-9 


2,620 


233 


685 




1838-9 


1,247 


73 


180 




1838 


359 






65 


1838 


677 






100 


1838 


383 






71 


1838 


208 






79 


1838 


259 






63 


1840 


565 


70 


129 


37 


1838 


521 








1839l^ 


444 


96 


128 


32 


1840 


232 


10 


137 





CoUegiaU 






Ojfietn. 


JWImb*. 


StMdmitM, 


199 


557 


2,799 


179 


431 


2,873 


10 


25 


1,684 
2,267 
1,279 


2 




640 


2 




327 




27 


106 

597 
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5,515 ; at Cambridge, 5,703. The nrnnber of colleges and halla at Oxford is 34 ; at 
Cambridge, 17. The statements relating to the other British Universities are drawn 
from Huberts ** English Universities," Cassel, 1839-40, and the New Edinburgh 
Almanac for 1840. The University of Durham was founded by royal charter in 1837. 
It has 3 professors, 5 readers, and 2 lecturers. The visitor is the lord bishop of Durham. 
A prominent object is the education of candidates for holy orders in the Episcopal church. 
The University at Dumfries in Scotland was founded by Mr. John Crichton, of 
Dumfries, and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Crichton, about fifteen years ago. The sum 
devoted by them to this object was jS85,000, subject to two annuities of £1,600 per 
annum, depending on the lives of two individuals. Of the present condition of this 
establishment, we are not informed. Dumfries is 73 miles south of Edinburgh, and has 
a population of 11,606. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

7%e Hiatcry of ChristianUVf from the hirtk of Christ to the aboUHon of Paganism in (he 
Roman Empire, by the Hev, H, H.-MUman, Prebendary of St, PeUr'Sf and Minister of 
St. Margaret'Sf Westminster, With a Preface and Jtotes by James Murdockf D. D. 
Mew York, Harper & Brothers, 1841, pp. 528, 8vo. 

Mr. Milman was bom (as we learn from the Grerman Conversations Lexicon, Supp. 
No. 21, 1840) at London, on the 10th of February, 1791. He was the youngest son of 
Sir Francis Milman, a distinguished physician. At Eton, where he went in 1810, he 
•btained several prizes for his English and Latin poetry. He afterwards joined the 
University of Oxford. He was chosen Professor of Poetry in 1821, an office which is 
held but five years by the same incumbent His principal poems are '* Fazio," ** The 
Fall of Jerusalem,'* ** Belshazzar," and, '* The Martyr of Antioch.*' His critical essays 
» the London Quarterly Review, are distinguished for their independence and mildness. 
His History of the Jews is well known. With some striking excellencies, it has serious 
deficiencies. He copies too much the heartless manner of some of the Continental 
writers, and speaks of the Scriptural narratives with a freedom which is altogether 
unjustifiable. Subsequently, Mr. Milman edited with much ability, Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, replying, with great acuteness and good sense, to the 
cavils of the learned infidel. 

In his History of Christianity, compared with the History of the Jews, Mr. Milman 
has made much advance in knowledge, in maturity of views, and in soundness of 
interpretation. The substantial merits of the work appear to us to be the following. 
First, it gives, in some respects, a new view of the rise and progress of the Christian 
reli^on. It bears little resemblance to the works of Milner, Mosheim, Neander or any 
other writer. Mr. Milman looks at the subject as a philosopher, a poet, and an 
Englishman. In other words, it is an original work, wrought out by a skilful combi- 
nation of the facts of history with the writer's own reflections. It is not so much an 
ecclesiastical history, as the results of the studies of an intelligent and candid observer. 
Again the author is remarkably &ee from local and denominational peculiarities. There 
is no effort to magnify Episcopacy, or to advance the views of either of the parties with 
whose contests England is now distracted. Third, Mr. Milman has infused a new 
element of interest into his work by an earnest, but, for the most part, wise study of the 
Continental writers. He neither undervalues them, nor servilely copies them. Fourth, 
his style has great freshness. Much of it has the flow, and rhythm of poetry. The life 
of our Saviour is' described with great skill. We have read it with the intensest interest. 

At the same time, the book is not firee from faults. Errors in grammar are by no 
means wanting. Some of the sentences have neither middle nor end, whatever may be 
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•ftid of the begfoning. A thoroagh reTifion in this partionlar k demmded. Again, we 
are occasionallj pained with a remark too much in the style of the neologisL Mr. 
Milman has little sympathy with those who resolve the sacred nanaUve into myths and 
sagas, lie has addu ^ed arguments against the cold-bloo \ed and impious hypotheses of 
Strauss. Still, he is not sufiii iently guarded in his phraseology ; and he sometimcf 
degrades supernatural agency into ibe operation of ordinary causes. We hope that 
the author will relieve his work, in a new editi }n, of these serious blemishes. It needs 
notes in order to counteract that which, uncorrected, may do no inconsiderable mischief. 
We may add, that we have read the book in the English edition, and cannot speak, 
from personal knowledge, of the worth of Dr. Murdock's editorial labors. We have no 
doubt, however, that increased value is given to it, by the supervision of one who baa 
been, for many years, so much at home in Church history. 

Ckristology of the Old Testament t and a Commentary on the Predictions of the Messiah 
by ths Prophets. By E. W. Hengstenbergj of the University of Berlin. Translated 
from the German by HeueJ Keith ^ D. D. Prof, in the Prot. Epis. Theol, Sem. of Yir- 
ginia. In 3 vols. pp. 5C0, 423, 4*. 9. 

The author of this work Is Ernest William Hdigstenberg, doctor in theology and 
professor ordinarius of the same, in the university of Berlin. He is now but 39 years 
of age, having been born on the 20th of October, 1802, at Frondenberg, where his father 
was minister. He went to B )nn in 1820, where he pursued the study of philology and 
philosophy with great zeal. Under the direction of the distinguished professor, Brandis, 
be published, when he was 22 years old, a translation of the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
In 1823, he gained a prize for a new edition of an Arabian writer, Amrulkeisi Moallakah. 
In 1896, he became professor extraordinarius of theology at Berlin, and in 1828, pio- 
lessor ordinarius. He is principally known in this country by his ** Evangelical Church 
Journal," his *< Contributions to the Introduction to the Old Testament,** and the 
" Christology." He is a warm and able defender of the doctrines of the Reformatiooy 
taking higher ground than LOcke, UUmann, or even Tholuck. His learning is 
acknowledged by his bitterest opponents. The impetuosity of his temperament some- 
times leads him to indulge too much in personalities, though his peculiar position may 
be some palUation of the offence. 

The Christology, which Dr. Keith has presented to the American public, is an expo- 
sition of the predictions of the Messiah which are found in the Old Testament, and a 
•trennous Tindieation of them against the attacks of infidel writers. He dwells, par- 
ticularly, upon some passages in Isaiah, on the seventy weeks of Daniel, and oo the 
concluding chapters of Zechariah. It is truly refreshing to see so much learning, good 
sense, piety and zeal, for the orthodox doctrines, combined. The philology may be too 
oopious for most American readers, yet they, with a little patient study, can nnderstand 
and appreciate most of the learned references. Dr. Keith has performed his work, as 
we have reason to know, faithfully and conscientiously. We have read the whole of 
the first volume, and can testify to the fidelity to the original of parts of it. The book 
is a noble and timely present to the American and English world. It covers ground 
which no previous publication in our language professed to occupy. It meets and 
overthrows the learned, as well as flippant, objections to the divine authority of the 
Old Testament, which are now becoming so common. We are sure that many of oor 
readers will join with us in thanking the excellent translator for his pains, which have 
been so worthily expended. The volumes are well printed, the first at the Andover 
s, the last two at the Cambridge University. 



Jhneriean Biography^ by Jeremy Belknap, D. D. With Additions and Jfotes^ by F, Jf. 
Hubbard. In 3 vols. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1841. pp. 370, 333, 315. 

The merits of Dr. Belknap as an historical writer, are too well known to need recitaL 
His History of New Hampshiiei of which a much improved edition was published by 
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the lamented John Farmer, is a monament to his indastry, sound judjpnent and con<* 
scientioas learmn^. This was written when Dr. B. resided at DoTer, N. H. On his 
removal to Boston, his literary activity was greatly increased. It was by his means, 
mainly, that the Massachusetts Historical Society was founded. At the time of his 
death, in June, 1798, the second volume of his American Biography was in press. 
These two volumes are now reprinted by the Harpers so as to form three volumes of the 
School District Library. It is printed on better paper, and with a larger type thaa 
most of the Nos. of the Family Library. The publishers were very fortunate in securing 
a competent editor. Mr. Hubbard was formerly a tutor in Wiiliams College, and more 
recently teacher of a classical school in Boston. He is known to some of our readers 
as the editor of an edition of the Latin poet, Catullus, and author of some valuable 
geographical articles in the American Biblical Repository. In preparing a new edition 
of Dr. Belknap's work, he has re-examined all the statements of facts made by the 
author, compared them with the authorities which he used, and with others which were 
not accessible when he wrote ; and added illustrations and notes which are chiefly 
biographical. Fifty years have of course thrown no inconsiderable light on subjects so 
vitally connected with early American History. The editor's notes are inserted at the 
bottom of the page. They are expressed in neat and concise terms, and appear to have 
been drawn from the best sources. We are glad that a work of so nmch value, and 
edited in such a scholarlike manner, is now perused in the thousand school districts of 
the great State of New York, besides being elsewhere extensively circulated. It will 
communicate much valuable information, and correct some unhappy errors in respect to 
the bold adventurers who first surveyed our coasts, and that noble band who effected 
the original settlements. Such volumes are no less interesting to American youth, than 
they are instructive. 

Chinese Chrestomathy in the Canton Dialect, by E. C. Bridgman. Macao : S. W. Williams. 
1841, 1 vol. qto. pp. 734. 

That, which goes appropriately under the name of the Chinese Language, is the form 
of it generally used by literary men and by the officers of government It is sometimes 
termed the Court Dialect. For acquiring a knowledge of it, the works of Pr6mare, 
Morrison, Marshman, and R^musat are well known and highly approved. For studying 
one of the principal dialects of the province of Fokien, Rev. W. H. Medhurst's Dic- 
tionary is a valuable help. The Canton dialect, for promoting the study of which Dr. 
Bridgman has composed his work, is spoken by all the inhabitants of Canton, and by 
multitudes in the surrounding districts. Its characteristics are limited to the pronun- 
ciation, choice and collocation of words. In these three particulars, the deviations from 
the standard language are less than in many of the other dialects ; yet they are quite 
numerous. The books written in the dialect are but few, and they are sometimes 
accompanied with glossaries, containing explanations of the dialectical words and 
phrases. 

The Chrestomathy of Dr. Bridgman is preceded by an Introduction, including 
remarks on the general language, orthography, tones, diacritical signs, mode of study, 
etc. This is succeeded by seventeen chapters, containing facts and observations upon 
the study of Chinese, the human body, the kindred relations, classes of men, domestic 
affairs, conunerce, and various arts and sciences. Each page is divided into three 
columns. The central column contains the Chinese characters; the right hand, the 
pronunciation in Roman letters ; the left hand, the meaning in English. At the bottom 
of the page are explanatory notes. A great amount of curious information may be 
gained from the perusal of this volume by the mere English reader. Those who wish 
to form some acquaintance with this wonderful language, or with the history and cus- 
toms of the millions who speak it, will do well to purchase the volume. The price is 
eight dollais, which is reasonable, when we connder the nature of the undertaking* 
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Oar Minionary brethren in China grettWy need our sympathy and co-operation. It 
most be no small gratification to them if their ardaoas and solitary labors are sppreciated, 
to some extent, in the land of their birth. Much more will they rejoice, if their literary 
toils should be the means of awaking a wider and deeper interest in behalf of the 
spiritual condition of the Chinese. Mr. Bridgman most draw strong encooragement 
that his labor on the Chrestomathy will not be in vain, when he looks upon the political 
events which are taking place so near him, and which may be a key to unlock a wide 
and effectual door for the gospel. 

Tke Great Auxiktmng : A History of the Reoival of ReUjnon in the time of Edwards and 
Whitcjield, By Joseph Tracy. Boston, published by Tappan dt Dennett, 8vo. pp. 433. 

The portion of our religious history embraced in this interesting yolnme, next to that 
which records the events connected with the first settlement of New England, is perhaps 
more replete than any other which has been so definitely marked, with occurrences at 
once thrilling and instructive in themselves, and essential, in their principles and 
results, to the fulfilment of the merciful designs of God towards the American chorchei. 
8uch a work as Mr. Tracy has here presented to the public, containing within a con- 
▼enient compass a comprehensive and discriminating review of the events of this 
remarkable revival, has seemed for years to be a desideratum ; and one which, from the 
scattered and perishing nature of many of tlie requisite materials, it was feared would 
never be adequately supplied. It was the interest which was manifested by many of 
the churches and ecclesiastical bodies of this country, in connection with the retom of 
a centennial period from the appearance of this revival, which suggested the design of 
the present History, and determined the author to engage, in its preparation. 

The doctrine of the new birth, or a spiritual change of the affections wrought by the 
Holy Ghost, considered as constituting the great, the indispensible qualification for 
membership in the visible church, and also for the valid exercise of the ministerial office, 
is justly conceived by the author to have been the grand idea, which was working its 
way, during that revival and especially by the means of it, in the convictions of the 
people. It was this feature which gave to the great revival of 1740 a special importance, 
even beyond the magnitude of its immediate results. And the delineation of this 
feature in the History before us, while it serves to throw light upon some things which 
might otherwise appear to have been extraordinary accompaniments of a work of 
Divine Grace, showing them to have been, in some sense, essential elements of it, 
serves, also, to impart no inconsiderable degree of dramatic interest to the progress of 
the narrative. This interest is enhanced by graphic sketches of several of the dis- 
tinguished actors, Whitefield, Edwards, the Tennents and others, who shared important 
parts in the labors and controversies of that crisis. The <* Great Awakening" most 
almost necessarily have an extensive circulation. Fourteen hundred copies, we under- 
stand, have been disposed of by subscription, and a second edition is already in the 
book stores. 

The End of the World not yet: A Discourse, delivered in the Jforth Churchf Jfeteiburyport, 
on the last evening of Uie year 1841. By L. F, Dimmick, Pastor of the church, 
Newburyport: C. Whipple. 

Mr. Dimmick, in the delivery of this discourse availed himself of an annual usage, in 
his own practice as a pastor, to instruct his people on a subject which has been revived 
by some of the unlearned and unstable in our day, and which may have perplexed the 
minds of a few in some of our more enlightened congregations. His object is to show 
that the time of the end of the world must be far distant ; that it cannot be determined 
from any Scripture prophecy, inasmuch as it is not a matter of revelation; and, 
especially, that the construction of certain predictions and symbols of the Bible, adopted 
by some of late in support of a notion that the world will be destroyed in 1843, is wholly 
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grataitotM and yinonary* The author hai taken the trooble to thread out the mazes of 
this singular argument, and clearly to expose its fallacies. He goes further, and shows 
in a satis&ctory manner, that there is little reason to believe with those who maintain 
the hypothesis of a literal resarrection of the saints at the commencement of the Mil- 
lennium, and the personal advent and reign of Christ during that period. In this 
discourse the fruits of much judicious and critical investigation are presented in a form 
adapted to bring light and conviction to the minds of all honest inquirers after truth. 

J%e Anxious Inquirer after the Way of Salioation: By Rev. John AngdL James^ of 
Birmingham^ England, A new edition, revised under the sanction of the auAor, 
Published by the American Tract Society. 

The former editions of this little work have been widely circulated. Between two 
and three hundred thousand copies have been issued in Great Britain ; and it has passed 
into circulation in the Welsh, French, Gaelic, German and Swedish languages. In no 
country will there naturally be a greater demand for a manual of thb kind than in this. 

The way of Life : By Charles Hodge, Professor in the Theological Seminary , Prineetonf 
A*. J, Written for the American Sanday School Union, and revised by the Committee t^ 
PvbUcatian, lomo. pp. 243. 

In this little treatise the author has exhibited in a clear and practical view, the leading 
points of Christian fiiith, experience and duty. He begins with the evidences of the 
Divine origin of the Scriptures. At the head of these he places the internal evidence, 
which he considers as the proper ground of faith in the doctrines of the Bible. He then 
treats of those particular doctrines the understanding and belief of which are essential to 
a saving experience of the grace of God. These are Sin, the Depravity of the heart, 
conviction of Sin, Justification, Faith, and Repentance. The two closing chapters are 
on a Profession of Religion, and Holy Living. Under these heads a number of important 
points are discussed, relating to the use to be made of ordinances, the means of pro- 
gressive sanctification, and the distinguishing nature and fruits of true piety. The book 
is eminently adapted to be useful in the formation of an intelligent and elevated 
Christian character. 

Jhmual Report of the Board of Edueati4mfor the State of Kentucky, 

This Report was presented to the Legislature of Kentucky, in January, 1843. It is 
brief, but furnishes evidence that the school system of the State, ** is slowly but steadily 
gaining the confidence of the people." Kentucky has a School Fund, at present, 
amounting to about one million of dollars. 

Christian Missions : An Introductory Lecture, delivered brfore the Boston Young Men*s 
Society for diffusing Missionary Knowledge, December 29, 1841. By Benjamin 
FrankUn Butler. Published at the request of the Society. 

The Obstacles and the Encouragements to Missionary Effort in the Ancient and Modem 
Church : A Lecture, delivered before the Boston Young Men's Society for the diffusion of 
Missionary Knowledge, By Samuel W, Fisher, of West Bloonifield, New Jersey, 
Published by request 

The Society named in the titles of these pamphlets was formed in the autumn of 1841, 
for the purpose of sustaining, in Boston, a course of popular lectures on subjects con- 
nected with Christian Missions. The first course of lectures has been delivered during 
the last winter, commencing with the lecture of Mr. Butler in December, and continuing 
weekly through th^ month of March. The attendance has been large from first to last; 
and this experiment has proved that popular lectures on the subject of missions, if 
sustained with ability, will receive their full share of encouragement, among such a 
populitioa as this, although rappUed with every variety of intellectual entertainment. 
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Two of tlie lectures only have been publbhed, the Introductory Lectnte, by Hon. 
Benjamin F. Butler, of New York, and another, alao embracing discussions of a general 
character, by ReF. Mr. Fisher, as above described. Each of them was well adapted to 
the place in the course for which it was designed, and both are highly valuable in their 
present form as pamphlets for general circulation. Mr. Fisher states that his lecture is 
substantially the same as that which he delivered before the Society of Inquiry in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, at their last anniversary. 

Ji Sermon delivered at Waltkam, Ms.y July 17, 1641, at ike tnterment of the Rev. David 
Jewettf late Pastor of the Congregational Church in Rockport, tcho died at Ifaltham. 
July 15, 1841, aged 63. By Robert Crowell, M, A,, Pastor qf the Congregatunui 
Church in Essex, 

The text of this discourse is from John i. 47. " Behold an Israelite indeed in whom 
is no guile." Besides the notices of the life and character of the deceased embodied in 
the Sermon, the pamphlet contains in an appendix of fifteen pages, *' Reflections on the 
character of Rev. Mr. Jewetl, by a Friend." An excellent spirit, — a rare combination 
of the strong with the gentle virtues of the Christian character, — seems to have adorned 
and rendered peculiarly effective the ministry of this good man. We learn from the 
discourse that Mr. Jewett was a native of HoUis, N. H., where he was bom, July 16, 
1773. After arriving at the age of twenty-one, he undertook to obtain a liberal 
education. Without patrimony, and without assbtance, he procured for himself the 
means of meeting every expense of a collegiate course, and was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1801, with the reputation of a diligent and successful scholar. He was not 
at this time pious. But in 1803, while engaged in the study of medicine, he became as 
he hoped, a subject of the grace of God, and devoted himself to the ministry. In the 
study of theology be enjoyed, at different times, the instructions of Dr. Worcester, Dr. 
Emmons, and Dr. Spring of NewburypoiL He was ordained and installed, Oct 30, 
1805, at Sandy Bay, a parish of Gloucester, Ms., now the town of Rockport ; where he 
labored in the ministry thirty-one years. He was much afflicted through life with ill 
health, an embarrassment which he, like many others, first procured by the extraordinary 
exertions he was obliged to make in obtaining an education. 

Discourses; intended as a Keepsake ^ for the Family and Friends of the Author, By 
Jonathan Cogswellj D, Z)., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
JnstUute of Connecticut. Hartford, Printed by Eiihu Geer, 1842. 

We have here a keepsake of intrinsic value. Not suffering in point of taste and 
elegance, in comparison with the most beautiful specimens of American typography, it 
is, at the same time, laden with treasures of solid instruction for the mind and heart. 
The intention of the author, whose circle of friends must be large, was one of kindness 
and faithfulness delicately combined; in making so acceptable a token of personal 
affection the vehicle of so earnest a testimony to the doctrines of the gospeL The 
discourses are ten in number, on the following subjects: The Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, The Necessity of Revelation, The Three Dispensations, Sin and its Con- 
sequences, Atonement, Justification by Faith, Christian Experience, The Punishment of 
the Wicked, The Resurrection, The Judgment of the World. Some of these subjects 
are treated in such a manner as to comprehend the discussion of other fundamental 
truths ; so that the volume contains, in the form of popular exhibition, an entire epitome 
of the cardinal Scripture doctrines. We regret that our limits do not admit of a more 
extended analysis of its contents ; especially as the work itself is not generally accessible 
to our readers. 
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STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Wb find in the March namber of the Baptist Miuionarj Magazine the following 
statistics respecting the Roman Catholic Church in this conntrji and the missions of 
that church throaghont the world ; taken from ** The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac 
and Laity's Directory for 1842," published at Baltimore. The statements are given we 
pretame with substantial accuracy ; and they exhibit proof of the unwearied activity of 
the Romish Church in efforts to extend her hierarchy over every portion of the world. 





ROMANIST CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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The Catholic population of the United States is estimated at 1,300,000. 

Summarv of the Raman Catholic Misdoru 
throughout the toorld^ which are aided by 
the ** Institution for the Propagation of 
the Faith.'* 
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Besides these Missions, there are in En* 
rope, 14 Vicariates Apostolic, and about 
600 Bishoprics, which, added to the num- 
ber given above, present a total of G34 
Bishops, and 122,000,000 of CalhoUcs. 
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Total, 18 99 1667 659,900 
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Besides the missionary coantries in Afri- 
ca, the rhurch has many bishoprics and 
numerous flocks alongthe coast and in the 
adjacent islands. 1. xbe Spanish posses- 
■ions, with thrpe bishoprics, and 208,000 
Catholics; 2. The Portuguese possessions, 
with 5 bishoprics and 700,000 Catholics ; 
3. The French possessions, with 85,000 
Catholics ; 4 The bishopric of Tanjiers ; 
making the total of Africa, 14 bishopries, 
mnd 1,181,000 Catholics. 

Another mission is about to he established 
in Liberia, by Very Rev Dr. Barron, V. G. 
of the bishop of Pnilade1phia,in the United 
States, and a clergyman from the diocesa of 
New York. 
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Besides the above missioDaiy coontries, 
we are to count : 1 ■ Lower Canada, with 
2 bishoprics and 500,000 Catholics; 2. 
French Colonies, with 4 Prefect. Apostolic 
and 240,000 Catholics; 3 Spanish Colonies, 
with 3 bishoprics and 1,000,000 Catholics; 
4. Mexico, Guatimala and South America, 
with 44 bishoprics and 23.000.000 of Catho- 
lics. Total for the New World, 74 bishop- 
rics and 26,541,000 Catholics. 
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Vicariate ApoetoUo of 

£. Oeeanioa, 

Total, 



OCEAN ICA. 

Bisk, PrtMCe. 
« 4 



G«a. 



93 
16 
16 

20 



4,S0I 
46,900 

Besides the above there are, I. The 
Philippine Islands, naroberiof 1,000 priests 
and 3,000,000 of Catholics; 5. The Porto- 
goese Possessions, containing about 50,000 
Catholics, making the total of Oceanies, 
7 bishops, 1,200 priests, and 3,100,000 
Catholics. 

The number of Catholics thronghoat the 
w<9rld, at the lowest oaleulation, cannot be 
rated less than 156,000,000. The number 
of hiahops is about 818. 



JSDDITIOJV^ JSJVD CORRECTIONS, 

Under the article of Longevity of Har- 
vard Graduates, two names in the circle of 
the livings had by some means sli])ped from 
the memory of the writer at the moment. 

1774. William Jennison, Mendon, br. of 
8. J., his clsssmate, and of Dr. T L. J., of 
Catfibridge : a soldier in the Continental 
troops, at the time of the retreat from Long 
Island, Aug. 1776; next, an officer of ma- 
rines in the Boston frigate, Capt. McNeil, 
when it conveyed the Hon. John Adams to 
France, aiid Purser also, before or after, of 
that ship ; — since the Peace, for some years, 
a teacher in various places, — now resides in 
Boston, (Spring street.) nearly 85. [Mr. J. 
is the oldest graduate living in Boston.] 

Laban Wheatim, Norton : a popu- 
lar preacher for a short time, and since, at- 
torney-at-law in N. 88. 

Page 377, under William Hubbard, 1642, 
ibr<l804,' read 1704. 

Page 381, under G. Partridge, 1762, for 

* Dep.' read D. (i. e. Duxbury.) 

Psge 382, under James Lovell, 1776, ibr 

* Hob. J. D. L.' read Hon. Js. L. 



QUARTERIiY LIST 

or 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATION& 



The Ibnovinf ttadatki of OrdliMtloin, Tiutolhtloas, aai 
DeuiM orClertjraMn, ki« m extensive and aeennte h ve can 
make them from tbe papan poUliked by th> diflaient ilen>—i 
notions ofChilstUns to which we have aecsss. 

JOHN A. PERRT, Cong. old. pastor, WhkneTvOle, Malee, 

n«o.99. 1811. 
DAVID B. 8KWALL, Conf. ord. pastor, RobbiasloVB, M^ 

J.n.ll, IW9. 
NATHAN DOLB, Conf. ord. pastor, Braver, Me. Jan. It. 
ASA T. LORING, Cong. oid. pastor, PbippslMiigh, Me. F*w 



WILLIAM MT7RD0CK, Conf. ord. pastor, 

Hampshire, D«^ 1, 1811. 
A. Al.vOkU, Conf. iML pastor, IvlUirae, N. B. Fih. M, 



DANTRL WARREN, Conf. InsU pastor, 

n«e. M, Itli. 

SOLON M A KTIN, Conf. Inst, pastor, Corinth. Yt. Doe. M. 
CHARLliS BOSWELL, Conf. {nsTpaMor, Wasi Felrieo, VI. 

JAMBii M. RUCKWOOO, Biy. end. yMtar, 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. — DEATHS. 



42S 



LBANDRR001 



MtU. 



M OOBB. Cost* Ib>^ V"^! SIppieui, 1 
Dm. 1, l6ll. 



8AMUBI. HARHI8, Cenf . ord. pMlor, Coowj, Ma. Dm. 99. 
JOHN WHtCKUJCK AI.LBN, Conf. ioM. dmuv, Wajluid, 

Ms. Dm. 9t. 
JAMBd l». PaRNSWORTH, Coaf. bM. pMtor, Boxbero*. 

M*. J«a. f , 1SI9. 
HENRY K. ORBfiN, B»p. loaL pMtor. CteriMtowo, Mm, 

Jaa.7. 
MOH»>>l CHASE, Cooff. IdH. puUw, WaK Brookteld, M>. 

Jan. 19. 
HENRY AD4M8, Coaff. imt. puior. BohM. Mi. Ptb. 1. 
LUKE A. SPOPFORO, Coag. lart. puiar, fidg«ito»B, Ms. 

P4b> 9. 
BftSfC^ K. CROm. Coftf. Old. pMtor, Pklmar, Ms. Feb. 9. 
BENJAMIN S. OORBETT, BapTocd. pMtor, AimIotot, Mb. 

Fell. I. 
JAMES I VERS TRBOOTHICK COOUDOE, UbK. ofd. pM- 
tor, BiMttw, Ml. Fib. 9. 
aBORUE C. PARTRIUQE, Coag, loM. pMtor,BrialeM, Mi. 

Pib.t. 
JOSHUA CHANDLER, Uok. ImC pMtor, PMBbiolM, Mi. 

JOHN WOODBRIDOE, D. D. Conf. loiL pMtor, BwUej, Mi. 

PW>.H. 
BOBBRT MeEWEN, Cong. tait. pMtor, Bnteld, Mi. Ptb. 

JOHN* TODD, Cooff. iMt. putor, PMiMd. Mi. PMk 99. 
WILUAM B. STONE, Coag. IbiU pMior, Gudner, Mi. 

PM>.99. 
BBENES6R B. WRIGHT, Coaf. ImC pHlor, Nonrkh, Mi. 

Fab. 99. 
▲MOfl A. PHELPS, Coof. ton. pMlor, Bm( BoiIoii. Mi. 

Minh9. 
JOHN R. ADAMS, Coaf. ImL pMtor, Brifbloo, Mi. Marah 

nOMAS D. ANDERSON, Bap. 

Manhlf. 
CHARLES W. DENMISON, Bap. 

Manb If. 
CHARLES EVANS, Bap. ImC pMlov, Sootti RawUnf, Mi. 

Mareb99. 
SAMUEL CUTLER, Epb. eid. priMl, HanovM, Mi. Manh 

AUSTIN PHELPS, Conf . ocd. paMor, BoMoa, Mi. Maichn. 

ITRT P. HARRINGTON. Uok. onL Braa. PiovidwMe, 
Rbodt Island, Jan. II, 1849. 

JLBRAHAM a BALDWIN, Coof . tuC pMtor, Ntv HavMi, 

CoooooiiMt. Janoanr «, I8«r 
FRANCIS crwOODWOETH, Conf. IniL paitor. NocwaUt, 



JOHN W. ALYOBD, Goof. faML pMCor, 
Manhlf. 



Staafad, CL 

LEROT CHURCH, Bap. ocd. Evan. SA enMt ady, New York, 

Dm.9^84L 
OBOROR BILL, PiM. onL paitor, BtofaariDa and Salam, N. 



r,MontieeUo,N.Y.Daa. 
Eton- 



lUa, 
N. Y. Fab. 



Y. Dae. 14. 
JOSHUA PHELPS, Pm. InaL 

19. 
JOHN H. TAN WAGONEN, RaC DoCch toit 

ton.N. Y. Dac.91. 
JAMRS A. H. CORNELL, Baf. Dotoh lub paMor, Waitorio. 

N. Y Jan. 4, 1849. 
LEONARD JOHNSON, Piaa. tort, paiior, WaK GranTlHe, 

N. Y. Jan. 19. 
JOHN WATSON, ReC Dotih o«d. Evan. Atbeni, N. Y. Jan. 

JOf.J 

GBOROK GOODYEAR, 

N. Y. Fol>w 9. 
OWEN STREET, Coof. ofd. 

WILLIAM W. NEWELL, Piee. tort, paitor, Montfomeir, 

N.Y.Feb. 8. *^ *v»^^» 

JOSBPH T. WILLIT, Prai. oid. paMor, WbaUonrtmrfh, 

N.Y. Fab.t. '^ 

B. EYBRBTT, Pia*. toiL partor, Oaks Coman, N. Y. Fab. IS. 
ASA P. CLARK, Ptm. otd. patoor, TribM UUl, N. Y. Pabw 

W. 
B. P. WALDO. PiM. oH. jnator, Horoo, N. Y. Feb. 17. 
CHaRLEH WADSWORTHTPna. ord. patoor, Traj, N. Y. 

Pels 17. 
WILLIAM BRADLEY, Pna. toat. paator, Newark, N. Y. 

Feb 17. 
B. MRU WIN, Pxaa. otd. paator, Sodw, Wayna Co. N. Y. 

Feb. 18. 
JOHN TOMPKINS, Ceof . ord. paMor, ManallM, N. Y. Pabw 



JOHN L. MAR YIN, Pne. onL paator, Maxlao, N. Y. 

CHARLES S. PORTBB, Pree. Inst, paator, Uilaa, N. T. 
Much 98. "^ 



JONATHAN MELYTN. Bap. aad. Bn 

ajltaiib, Dae. If, IML^ 
A. B. CLARK, Piaa. onL paMor, Ufoator Yallar, ^^ 3*^ 

BENJAMIN P. WATSON, Epto. otd. piiart, PhUadelphia, 

Pa. Fib. 18. 
WILLIAM HERBERT NORRIS, Epb. eid. p>ia•^ PhUadal- 
. phto. Pa. Fab. 18. 
BBOAinN r. STBAO, Vtm.md.fmlm, 

nikSk 



THEODORE B. LYMAN. Eak, Old. priaat, Hafwrto'ira, 
Maryland, Jan. If . 1849. 



RUFUS W. CLARK. Pna. ord. 
CohtmUa, Jan. 18, 1849. 



paator, Waihbiftoa, Dtar 



WILLIAM B^OTIS, M. out. priaal, LMoat Qtvf% NetSi 



Caroltoa, Feb. «, : 



JBDBDIAH HUNTINGTON, Epia. ord. piiasl, CoDaf* PdaC, 
Alabuna, Feb. 94, 1819. 

G. W. D4Y, Bap. onL paator, Saaarvflle, TennaaMa, OsC. 

17,1841. "^ 

S. U. HENDERSON, Pree. onL Evan. Naahrllla, Tea. Dee. 

18. 
CYRUS SMITH, Bup, onL Even. NMhTflle, Tm. Job. 9, 



B. KIRTLY, Bap. onL pastor, 
Dee.8,184L 



rnnUbit, leatoeky, 



ISAAC N. HOBART, Bap. eid. pastor, Badnor, OUe, Aof . 
19,184L ^^ 

JOHN REESE, Bap. eid. paator, Plojd Co. ladlaBa, Jan. SB, 



GEORGE GRMMEL, Coaf. 
Ian. 8,1849. 



ord. Evan. Boflklo Grove, HL 




.g,-U«.P«..-.,— ,,«..^«*^o-.. 



SUMMARY. 



m 
1 

• 

91 
S 
1 
1 
t 
1 
8 
I 

78 Ohio. 1 

Indiana t 

lUtools t 

Michigan 1 

14 Total "n 

19 

f 

8 DATES. 

8 184L AofnM 1 

— Ocititier 1 

78 DoMRiber 18 

1849. Jmiuarr 18 

February 83 

March If 

9 TotaL H 

4 



OFFICES. 
EvAnffaUita... 



DlrtrktofColu&Ua.. 
. fi 

• 8 AlabaoMU.. 

f Ten n ei M S ., 

— KeoUMky.. 



DENOMINATIONS. 

Conjrregatlooal 

Biptitt 

HrMhytertan 

BpiKOMllan 

(Jiilurliu 

ReL Dutch. 



TotaL. 



STATES. 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF 

DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 



STEPHEN B. JUDKINS, aC tt, Melh. LMoa, Matoe, Nor. 

90, 1841. 
ELUaH KELLOGG, at. 81, Coof. Peitlaiid, Me. March % 

184S. » • a 

TIMOTHY H1LUARD, EA, ClareaMrt, New Haapahire, 
Jan. 9, 1849. 



CORNELIUS PULLER, «l. M, Canf. 

Dae. II, 1841. 
JOHN WHITEUORN, at. 78, Meth. Dociet, Tu Ian. - ISa 

HARRISON O. O. PHIPPS, at. 80, Unit. Cohaawt, MaMU 

cboMtu, Dec.37, 1841. 
ISRAF.L G. ROSE, ac 48, Coaf. CherterMd, Mi. Fkb. f , 

WILLIAM M. OOOLITTLI, at. 9I» 1 

mk IS. 
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DBATB8 OP MINISTSBS. 



[Mat. 



DAMTCL B. PABSHUBST, m. M, UaH. DmtMd, Mm, FMk 

Wfl.lJAM RirCHIB. ■Lffl. Unfc. NeedhuB, Ms.PMt.tS. 
PADI. COOCH, «. M, Conr. Newbairpoit, Ma. March 10. 
NATHAN PERKINS, at. «f, Cooff. Amhmt, Ma. Muck 9B. 

JONATHAN KNIGHT, aL SfCoBff.CnuMUm, Bhod* lalud, 
i^b. 18, 1842. 



OBORQE CHAMPION, mi. 81, Coof . CokkMlOT. 

died at Ku CroU, Oec 17. 1841. ^ _ 

BAMUiSL M. PH£LPi», at. H, Epia. Bridgeport, Ct. Dec 98. 

•AM DEL P. g^;LI» H. 80, Meth. Rbinebeek, New Tock, 

WKai.Ey I5*V(S. -^ 38, Piea.Paria,N. Y. NoT.ST. 
DARIUN O. GHI4WUL.D, at. 84, Piva. 8enuog» Springa, 

N. V- nvc,. 37^ 
BEZI^KUK Ef^ IJ0UMI8, al. 98, Pna. CuMMrk, N. T. 

JOHW flQO IT, *L 50. Cler. Ref. New York, N. Y. P*l>. 8. 
PriKR *, ofrEflEACifl, al. 88, Datah Bet P«>iighkeeprie, 

John: FflOar, P«t. v^hiieriMno*, N. Y. died at Wat«*Ul«, 

DANIEL BLANEY, aL 81, Math, neu OiMB<k O^iel, War- 
tea Oe. New Jena7, Nov. 81, 1841. 

Wn«LlAM JOHNSTON. aL 88, Pna. Brovnavflto, Pidii- 

avlTaak, Dee. 81,18*1. 
JAOUB P. DIiCPPS«BACaEB, aL 88, Oer. BeC MU BaUea- 

eple,Pa. Pab.4,1849. 
JORtT?. HOSMBB. Bpia. MeadHIle^ Maieh 1. 
JOHN WBLWOOD SC^DTT, aL 84, Praa. 

Match 8. 



L Titjutikntft Pa. 



WILUAti APPLEBY, aL 88, 

Ya. Jan. 98, 1M«. 
JOHN KIRKPA TRICK, Prea. C 



lOBRPU CARY, aL81, Meth. CoventtriUti P»- March 8. 
JAMBS WILT^aNK. aL 88, Plea. PhttadelpUa, Pa. Manh 

BOBEBT DYCB. Bda. WaaMagtOD, Dirt. Oohnriia, Jea. 
B,1848. 

JOHN WESLEY AM188, Meth. Bappabmneek, Tlfglaia, 
OeL98, 184L 

ComberUod Co. Va. PM>. 7. 

OBADUH BOLDINO, Melh. Walker Co. GeoigU, Nor.B, 
1841. 

JOSIAH BABKBB, aL 61, Bap. Fnakfln Co. Alabama, Jan. 
8,1849. 

HENRY N. YANDYKE, Meth. Ftmoklln, Lootalana, Joae 
98, 184L 

OBORGB W. MeELBOY, Pna. Windieeler, Keatoeky, Juu 
6,1849. 

JOHN W. WOODWARD, Bpia. Sdota, Ohio. Nov. 80, 1841. 
BUBiSRT LRB, at. 78, Piea. LeeaTllleH Boada, Bkhland Co. 
O. Peb 10. 1849. 

MESHACH BROWNING, aL 87, Bap. Oieeo Co. lUfaieli, 
Jaa.1,1849. 



SUMMARY. 

STATES. 

4 Maine 9 

7 NewUampdiire 1 

I Vermont 9 

6 MoaMChuMtu 7 

8 Rbole laUiid 1 

8 Coaoectieot. 9 

9 New York 7 

. 10 NewJerMj 1 

— Pennajrlmnla 6 

Tool 40 Dfatrkt of Colambi* 1 

Vinrfni« 8 

Bam of all the agea aped- Georgia 1 

Aed 1,888 Alabama 1 



AGES. 
From 90 to 80 



70.. 



70 80 

10 io 

Notapedfled.. 



AT«ageageofthe80 M. Keotaeltj.. 

Ohk>.. 



DBNOMTNATION8. 

mrrepuleml 

ipiui 



SethX 



Doiah Ref 

Oer. Reliirmed.... 
Uaitariaa........ 



TOMI... 



1811. 



DATES. 

Jane 

October 

November..... 



TMd. 



OBNBBAL BUMMABT, 

(y0y<mrtiewt»/walBlMlteat/lwl*4fMraadfc^gJfcr^ll, 



louallatiooa... 
Total 



UuJUaa. 



.918 

. IM .. , 

— — Delaware 

. 847 Dial. CoiomUa... 

Virgink 

No&C«roliaa.., 



RvanmiiaU.. 



98 TtaM 

88 - 

6 Ohio... 

1 - 



md... 



DENOMINATIONB. To«J... 

Congfagatlooal 188 




GENERAL BUMMABT, 
(y J9MM,/lN' 8U yMP eadbir Mbrdk 81, llflL 



AGES. 

fVon90to80. 

80 40. 



70 

80 



70... 
80... 

on... 

_ 100... 
Notapedfled.... 

Total 

of all the 
dfled.... 
Avemgeage 



New York 

. If NewJeteey 

. 98 PennavlTmaia 

. 10 Maiyhiiri 

. 99 DiaL ofOolomoie... 

. 18 Yirginla 

. 18 North CaioIlM 

6 South CaroUua..... 

. 4 Georgia 

> 87 AUlMuna 

— LooiriMa 

. 188 Kenlueky 



_ . »• llUnda.... 

dfled 8.088 IndlaiM... 

oftlwll8..618-10 Miehigaa.. 



DENOMINATIONS. 

CooirragAikwal 81 

B«pdM. 90 

PrMbjpieriao.. 86 

Bpiaeopaliao 18 

Bdetho.iiat 86 

Relomed Duidi 1 

German Reformed 9 



DATES. 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

MAY, 1842. 



WABASH COLLEGE. 

Thk extracts which follow, are from a sermon preached at Crawfordaville, Indiana, 
on the Sabbath before the Commencement in Wabash College, July 18, 1841, by Rer. 
Caleb Mills, Professor of Greek Language and Literatore in the College. The notices 
which they contain of the history of that Institution, are, in themselres, sufficiently 
Yaluable to entitle them to a place among the articles of this nature, with which we 
ha?e deemed it useful, from time to time, to supply a portion of the pages of this 
Journal. There are also other aspects, in which some of the facts stated will be gratify- 
ing to our numerous readers in New England who take a deep interest in the subject 
of education at the West ; and especially in the means which are there employed to 
raise up an educated ministry from among the people themselves, who are in such 
urgent need of its benefits. The text of Mr. Mills's discourse, is from Numbers xxiii. 
23, '*What hath Grod wrought?" Afler some introductory passages, the discourse 
proceeds : — 

It is no less proper and useful in associated enterprise, than in indiyidual ef- 
fort, occasionally to pause and review the past. Such a review will remind us 
of our dependence on the Divine protection and guidance, and quicken our 
energies for future efforts. The events of the past college year, seem to mark 
its close as an epoch in the history of Wabash College, which renders it pe- 
culiarly fit, that all interested In its welfare, should pause and contemplate the 
results of their past labors. 

The history of every benevolent enterprise contains much to try the faith, as 
well as encourage the efforts of its friend& This is emphatically true of lite- 
rary institutions. What is the early history of some or the most useful and 
prosperous colleges in our land, but a series of trials, troubles, and discourage- 
ments ? How oflen have they been, as it were, on the very brink of ruin ? 
How forcibly does their history illustrate the remark, "Man's extremity is 
God's opportunity." 

Many, from pecuniary considerations, have engaged in establishing colleges, 
without any adequate idea of what amount of toil, sacrifice, money, and pa- 
tience was requisite, to rear an institution on a basis so firm and broad as to 
render it a rich and lasting blessing to the community. Such are doomed to 
merited disappointment — the inevitable consequence of inconsiderate, selfish 
and improvident enterprise ; and become salutary beacons, to warn those who 
may succeed them. 

But the founders of Williams, and Amherst, and Yale, and Dartmouth, and 
Nassau, and others of kindred character, both East and West, counted the 
cost, expected and surmounted difficulties, and were not disheartened at trials. 
Putting their trust and confidence in God, they went forward, though one and 
another of his servants were removed in the midst of their usefulness, and in 
the prime and vigor of life. Their history is a history of the sacrifice of ease 
and competence, and the devotion of energy and life to a cause^ in which many 
VOL. XIV. 55 
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of the mo8t gifted men of our land have fallen. Such is the expense at which 
many of those Institutions, which now adorn and bless our land, have been 
reared, and brought to their present degree of prosperity and usefulness. 

The founders of this Institution were not unapprised of the difficulties of 
the enterprise, and though they have had their share of trials and embarraas- 
ments, are not disposed to shrink from any efforts necessary to realize their 
fondest hopes in rendering it a nursery of pious, learned, and useful men, to 
bless the church and bless the world. 

Seldom is the language of the text more happily and appropriately Hlus- 
trated, than in the history of those Colleges that have been founded in prayer 
and faith, and consecrated to God and our country. In this discourse, we pur- 
pose no other e:|[emplification of the passage, than what a brief review of the 
history of Wabash College will afford. 

This closes the eighth year of the labor of those, who commenced impart- 
ing instruction in this Institution. These years have indeed passed rapidly 
away, and in their lapse have demanded an amount of labor, confinement, and 
anxiety, of which but few are aware, and which none can fully appreciate, but 
those who have been engaged in laying the foundation of similar institutiona 

The first term commenced on Monday the 3d of December, 1833, with 
twelve students. It is an interesting fact, and one worthy of remetnbrance, that 
of these twelve, nine were hopefully pious. Two thirds of all that entered 
that term were either professors of religion, or became so subsequently. We 
have often adverted to that fact, and considered it as having a very happy in- 
fluence upon the Institution, down even to the present time. This circum- 
stance will account for the remarkable degree of order, deconim, and diligence 
which has ever characterized our students as a body. We have had no riots, 
no combinations to resist authority, no public disturbance, and no trouble in 
the management of the Institution, with the exception of what some half dozen 
isolated individuals have occasioned us, who had never been governed at home, 
and were not disposed to yield obedience elsewhere. 

To the public sentiment in favor of order and the proper improvement of 
time, established in the outset through the instrumentality of those who were 
first connected with the College, may be traced much of the success which 
has attended our eftbrts. These young men showed by their close application 
to study and diligent improvement of time, that their object was to make the 
most of their opportunities in the acquisition of knowledge, and in the devel- 
opment and culture of their intellectual powers. Their influence, though they 
have long since left us, has not been lost upon their successors. We take 
pleasure in according to them the honor of having acted well their part, and 
contributed their full share in establishing a public sentiment in favor of all 
that is lovely and of good report. 

Had they been idle, dissipated, disobedient, and disposed to create diflSculty, 
their connection with college would have resulted in little or no advantage to 
themselves, and their influence upon those who succeeded them, would have 
been any thing but happy. We have always regarded it as a manifest indication 
of the favor and approbation of God, that he sent us young men of such a 
character, with whom to commence our eflbrts, and lay the foundation of an 
institution, which may bless all connected with it, and through them, the com- 
munity at large, in all its multiplied relations. 

The number of students gradually increased, and at the beginning of the 
third year, President Baldwin,* entered upon the duties of his office. The 
Faculty now consisted of a President and three Professors. The number of 
students since the first year, has not been less than seventy, nor more than one 
hundred and three. The commercial embarrassments of the country have 
aflected the literary institution as severely as any other department of effort, 

* The Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin, D. D., was born at Durham, N. Y., December S5, 1790. Ho was ordais- 
ed to the gospel ministry, September 10, 1817, labored eighteen years as a mhiister of Jetus Christ io New 
York, where he was instrumental of gathering a church of twenty-one members, which iocreased nodar 
bis ministration to six hundred members, and whose Sabbath School numbered one tkoiuand scholars. 

He was dismissed from his pastoral charge in May, 1835, and entered upon the duties of PresMent of 
Wabash College, which he discharged wiUi effioiency aod suocws, imtil bis dafttb, Wbieb oo oai itd Oet»> 
bor 15, 1840. 
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and occasioned a diminution of numbers. Many young men have been com- 
pelled, by failure of means, to relinquish their long cherished hopes and ardent 
desires for an education, even after they had made a beginning. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, and one that has, no doubt, been overlooked by 
many of the friends of the College in contemplaung the diminished numbers of 
the year now closing, that we have accomplished more for the great interests of 
education, during this, than any previous year, except the last. This appears 
from the number of college students, which is greater than it has ever been in any 

Srevious year except one ; and also from the increased number of those who 
aye commenced study with the purpose of taking a thorough course. A 
cban|;e on this subject has taken place, a change which every friend of sound 
learnmg will hail with joy, and regard as an omen for good. There has been 
a disposition in many, and perhaps it still lingers in some minds, to carry the 
rail-road spirit of the age into the halls of science and systems of education. 
They act upon the assumption that the exigencies of ^the times demand a 
speedier process. Although it is one that forbids any considerable degree of 
mental culture and discipline, yet they are satisfied with a smaller intellectual 
capital, provided they can invest it earlier — supposing that any deficiency can 
easily be supplied as occasion demands, and that it would be an irreparable 
loss to the community, should their appearance upon the arena of public life 
be postponed some five or six years, to increase their stores of knowledge. 
Were this the appropriate time and place, we should be glad to expose the true 
character of that spurit which would thus lay its ruthless hands upon the 
temples of science and religion which our Others have erected, and, having 
enjoved their blessings, taught us to revere and cherish. 

There have been coimected with this institution during the whole period of 
its operations, thru hundred and eighteen students, in whose history as a body, 
there are many interesting facts, going to show that we have not labored in 
vain, nor spent our strong for nought These &cts cannot fail to satisfy its 
friends and patrons, that their funds have not been squandered upon an enter- 
prise which has left no lasting memorial of its beneficial character. Though 
It is scarcely time to look for the harvest, yet there are some parts of the field 
briffht with promise, and others loaded with golden grain. 

Our students may be found in the various departments of professional life, 
and as far as our knowledge of them extends, they are successful and useful 
to the full extent of our expectation. One has been a member of the Legisla- 
ture ; twelve have entered the legal profession ; eleven are preachers in connec- 
tion with Ave difiTerent denominations, exclusive of six, who have entered upon 
the study of theology. Seven are practising physicians. lyht-four have 
taught school one or more quarters during their vacation. All of them, with 
few exceptions, have been acceptable and successful instructors. Twelve have 
completed a full course and graduated. Jill cf these were professors cf religion^ 
and ni$u of them have either entered the ministry, or are prosecuting theological 
study. Of those connected with one of our theological seminaries, a Professor 
says, in a letter received a few months since, — ^ Your students for scholarship, 
enterprise, sound judgment, and devoted piety, are among the very best young 
men we have in the seminary.** I mention this to show Uiat our graduates are 
not inferior to the graduates of older institutions, in the estimation of compe- 
tent judges. It is indeed gratifying to receive such testimony in relation to the 
attainments and talents of our AlumnL 

While we have labored to promote the intellectual improvement of those 
committed to our charge, we have not lost sight of their moral and religious 
culture. It is our heart's desure and prayer to God, that every youth and 
young man under our instruction, should not only be wise in human science, 
but wise unto eternal life. We have endeavored, in some humble degree, to 
act in accordance with these desires. Efforts to promote their spiritual welfare 
have been blessed. Several have become hopefully pious while connected 
with the institution, even when there was no particular religious excitement, 
either in the village or college. In the spring of 1838, tliere was an interesting 
veytval of religion in the town and college, which resulted in the hopeful con- 
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▼ersfon of twenty'four of the students, who connected themselves with the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches. In the spring of 1840, the col- 
lege enjoyed another season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, which 
brought several into the kingdom of heaven, as we humbly hope. A similar 
blessing was bestowed upon the institution in the spring of this year. Of those 
who indulged hopes in these two revivals, nine joined the above-mentioned 
churches in this place. Forty of the students have become hopefully pious 
luring their connection with college, and united with some branch or the 
church. Others have left us without uniting with any church while here, of 
whose piety we entertained strong hopes, and who will, we trust, have occasion 
to bless God that they were ever connected with Wabash College. Some of 
those young men, who hoped that they had made their peace with Grod, have 
been called to test the strength and value of their hopes in a dying hour. 

Such are some of the results of our eight years' toil. The full extent of the 
influence for good, that has gone forth from this institution, cannot be estimated 
in this world. Its connection with the temporal and spiritual welfare of im- 
mortal souls, can be fully seen only by an Omniscient eye, and will be fully 
known only when the secrets of all hearts are disclosed by Him who sees the 
end from the beginning. 

While there has been much to cheer and animate us, we have also expe- 
rienced not a little to try our faith and confidence in God. He has indeed 
blessed us, both temporally and spiritually, for which we would render Him 
thanksgiving and praise. He has permitted this institution to rear and send 
forth some young men of well disciplined and cultivated minds, whose in- 
fluence will be felt for good in the church and in the state. With the blessings 
of such an encouraging character, have been connected trials of no ordinary 
kind. 

The destruction of the college edifice, in September, 1838, was a calamity, 
which for the moment laid our hopes in the dust. This, however, has been 
rebuilt by the liberality of a generous public ; and the loss sustained on that 
occasion, has been repaired, with the exception of the library. One of the 
most painful sights during the night of that fearful conflagration, was the sight 
of the half consumed leaves of our beautiful and valuable library, borne up 
amid the whirling columns of smoke and flames of that dismal scene. It was 
a choice collection of about two thousand volumes, exclusive of the text book 
library. Brick and mortar and timber have been replaced, but we are still 
compelled to feel most keenly the loss of our books, and regret that the means 
have not been furnished to replace them. 

The scenes through which we have been called to pass during the present year, 
will suggest themselves to all, and remind us of the severest loss that this institu- 
tion and this community have ever been called to experience. The fears with 
which we commenced this college year, were in a few weeks fully realized ; 
and we had the melancholy duty to perform, of following the remains of our 
beloved teacher, associate and president to the silent tomb. Our tears bespoke 
the sorrow of our hearts, when we saw the grave close over one whom we so 
much revered and loved. 

Though Grod has provided a successor, whom we expect to greet upon our 
assembling at the commencement of another term,* and whom we trust he 
will send us in the fullness of the gospel of peace to be a blessing to this in- 
stitution and this community ; yet it is peculiarly proper that we should, on this 
occasion, call up in lively recollection, those scenes of anxiety and grief through 
which we have passed, and impress our hearts with the solenm lesson that God 
has taught us by them. 

Our beloved brother has gone to his rest and reward. His work is done, and 
his labors among us are closed forever. The suavity of his manners, the 
loveliness of his character, and his moral worth, are too deeply impressed upon 
our hearts, to require or admit of eulogy. Shall we not cherish his memory, and 

* Rer. Chariot White of Oweco, JN. T., wu olscud Pmidoni of tha OoUege^ to Mittr upon Ui datiii 
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associate with it the instruction we received from his lips, and the resolves 
we formed as we stood around his dying couch ? Shall we not strive to follow 
bim in a life of usefulness and devotion to the cause of our common Lord, 
who said, *' Occupy till I come?" There are some in this assembly; there 
are some in different parts of this broad and beautiful valley ; and I doubt not, 
there are also some in heaven, who will bless God, that Dr. Baldwin lived and 
labored among us. Let us endeavor to improve the instruction his life and 
labors, and death have been instrumental in imparting, that we may be pre- 
pared to welcome the messenger that calls us from a world of sin, and sorrow, 
and pollution, home to our Father's house in Heaven. 



BOSTON CITY MISSIONa 
Faoh the Annual Report of the Boston City Missionary Society, for the year 
|841, we gather the following facts and statistics. 

A ''Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor," in 
Boston, was organized Oct 9, 1816, and incorporated in 1820. For a number of 
years, the society continued with much vigor and success to employ the means 
at its command, for the moral and spiritual benefit of difierent classes of the 
population. " To its influence," says the Report, " as incipient, originating or 
maturing causes, may be directly traced the existence in this city, of our present 
system of Sabbath Scbool instruction, of Primary School education, of em)rts for 
the moral and religious instruction and improvement of Seamen, of the Penitent 
Female's Refuge, of the Marine Bible Society, of the Green street, the 
Mariner's, the Phillips, and the Hanover (now Bowdoin) street churches." 
From various causes the Society, having given an impulse to these different 
instrumentalities, gradually fell into disuse, as a distinct agency ; until, by a 
legacy of $3,000 from a female member of the Essex Street Church, a new 
interest was awakened in relation to its objects. In 1840, the action of the 
Society was revived, and its name changed to that of *< The Boston City Mis- 
sionary Society." It is now the object of the Society, acting as the organ of the 
Evangelical Congregational Churches, to present the gospel in some way to aU 
to whom they can have access, who are destitute of the means of grace. For 
this purpose the congregations have contributed, the present year, $3,312 23, 
which, with other items, makes the receipts of the society about $3,500. Nearly 
the whole of this sum has been applied to sustain the operations of the year, 
including the support of one ordained minister, and two laymen, who are 
specially devoted to this service. The minister in this employment is the Rev. 
Amos A. Phelps, who is also Corresponding Secretary and General Agent of 
the Society. 

The Report gives the following statistics : 

1. Members of the Churches in Boston* 

The Orthodox, Baptist, and Methodist Churches, make regular statistical reports of 
their numbers. Their numbers, therefore, were accurately obtained. The numbers in 
the churches of other denominations could be ascertained only by general estimate. The 
estimates below are doubtless larger than the actual numbers. 

Churches, Members, 

Orthodox Congregatlonalists, .... 18 8,750 

Baptists, 9 8,000 

Methodists, 10 1^00 

Other Evangelical Denominations, . . . 1,000 

All others, including Uniurian, Universalist, Catholic, &c. 4,600 

Total of all denominations 14,150 

or 1 in 6 of the population. 
Total of all Evangelical denominations, 9,550 

or only 1 in 9 of the population ! 
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2. Attendance on PuUie Wor$hip, 
Hie ftctB on this subject were ascertained in March, by an actual count of the con- 
gregations. Nearly every congregaliun was counted ; the count was made on pleasant 
Sabbaths, on both parts of the day, and the average taken, and at a season of the year, 
when the residents of the city were generally at home. The rerfult, in round numbers, 
adding one third for children, domestics, infirm, and others, necessarily detained at homey 
waf as follows : — 

Orthodox Congregationalists, ...... 9,000 

Baptists, 7,000 

Methodists, 4.500 

Episcopalians, 8,000 

Unitarians, 9,600 

Universalists, 8,200 

All others, including Catholics, 10,500 

Total of all denominations, 46,700 

Total of the four leading £?angelical, 23,500 

Total of all others, 23,200 

Or making all possible allowances, the result may be set down as follows :— 

Total of population, 84,000* 

Total attendance on public worship of the four leading E?angelical 

denominations, 25,000 

Total attendance on public worship of all other denominations, 24,000 

Total attendance of all denominations, 49,000 

Tout, therefore, of habitual neglecters of public worship, . 85,000 

Tbns showing that a little more than one half of the actual attendance on public worship 
in Boston is in Evangelical churches ; but that this attendance is less than one third of 
the whole population, and 10,000 less than the number of those who neglect public 
worship altogether! 
There are now, of every description, seventy places of worship in Boston. 



[From tbe Vermoot Chronicle.] 

THE LIFE OF GOD IN THE STUDENT. 



It is greatly to be lamented, that high 
mental attainments are not more frequently 
found united with high spiritual attain- 
ments. How common is it, to see Chris- 
tians of ardent zeal and undoubted sincerity, 
who, by their deplorable ignorance and 
mistaken opposition to the interests of lit- 
erature and science, subject the holy relig- 
ion which they profess, to the sarcasms and 
reproaches of men of taste and genius : and 
on the other hand, how often are distin- 
guished attainments in knowledge rendered 
comparatively worthless and unproductive, 
by a feeble and inefficient manifestation of 
the spirit of the gospel. Hence, the opinion 
prevails among many pious and devoted 
followers of Christ, that the pursuit of 
knowledge beyond the ordinary branches of 
education, is unfavorable to growth in grace. 
They are naturally led to this conclusion, by 
instances which have fallen under .their own 
observation. Perhaps they have known a 



youth, who, before entering upon his aca- 
demical career, was a humble, warm-heart- 
ed Christian, who took an active part in 
religious meetings, and in all efforts for tlie 
conversion of soula, but as he has advanced 
in his preparatory and collegiate course, 
they have seen his zeal decline, and each 
year, while it has added to his intellectual 
attainments, has detracted from that humble 
pious spirit, which he once manifested. He 
has become more literary in his tastes and 
pursuits, he can talk more learnedly and 
write more elegantly, but the fire of piety, 
which once burned so brightly, and shed its 
light around the circle in which he moved, 
appears to have gone out in his heart. At 
the commencement of his course, his soul 
was fired with a holy ardor to devote him- 
self to the work of the Ministry, but, as he 
leaves the College walls, conscious of his 
unfitness for the sacred office, lie turns to 
some other profession, more in unison with 



* The writer hu here given the retalt of tbe State ceuuf , taken in 1840, for the parpoee of apportioniag 
the Beoaton and RepreMnuttvot ; in which certain clMaes of ptrsoas are oaiitted. The popoJatioa of 
«_...,«.« ding to f • ' • -^^ 



Boston in 1840, accordiog to the national oensns, is 93^383. 
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his altered testei and lowered standard of 
Christian attainment ; or, if he still adheres 
to his original purpose, he enters upon the 
etudy of his profession wilh a cold and life- 
lees heart, insen8it>le to the power of that 
constraining lore, without which he can 
never be a succesdful preacher of the gospel. 

This is no fancy sicetch of the writer's 
imagination, but a picture drawn from real 
life. Such cases are constantly occurring, 
and they cleaHy show, that, (o be at the 
same time an eminent scholar and an emi- 
nent Christian, is a work of no ordinary 
difficulty. But is it absolutely impossible ? 
Must we consider it as a necessary result, 
that the diligent and successful cultivation 
of our mental faculties, is attended with a 
diminislied sensibility to religious impres- 
eions ? Has God implanted within our 
breasts an undying thirst for knowledge, 
and yet must we forbear to slake our thirst 
at the fountains which He has provided for 
us, lest we forget our duty to Him, and to 
our fellow-men ? It cannot be. The lives 
of many eminent Christians evince, that the 
hightest intellectual attainments are not in- 
compatible with a spirit of the most devoted 
and humble piety. Boerhaave, the distin- 
guished Professor of Leyden, while occu- 
pied with the roost arduous public duties, 
and pursuing his laborious investigation with 
unremitting ardor, found time to devote the 
first hour of every day to religious retire- 
ment; and in his constant intercourre with 
the learned of every nation, the spirit of his 
Divine Master was so happily blended with 
his vast acquirements In learning, as to 
command the respect and veneration of all 
who knew him. That indefatigable scholar, 
Henry Martyn, while engaged in the SC' 
▼erest studies, was able to maintain a con 
science awake to the slightest deviation 
from duty. Wilberforce, amid the multi- 
plicity of his cares as a statesman and phi- 
lanthropist, forgot not the duties of the 
closet, but daily from the mercy-seat of 
prayer drew fresh supplies of grace. Kead 
the life of President Edward.« ; who was ever 
more deeply versed in the labyrinths of the 
human mind, and who was ever blessed 
with clearer and more impressive views of 
heavenly things? Fourteen hours a day 
devoted to the closest study, did not quench 
Ihe life of God in his soul. 

Many more instances of a similar nature 
might be adduced, but it is unnecessary. 
Sufficient has been said, to show, that emi- 
nent piety is not inconsistent with thorough 
discipline of mind, and the highest profi- 
ciency in literature and science. 

And now let each one of my readers carry 
home to his {Conscience the practical lesson, 
which (his subject teaches; let him consider, 
that he will be called to a strict account for 
the manner in which he employs his time 
and talents. 

Never, since the world began, has there 
been so lotid t eall as is now pealing bmn 
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continent to continent, for dlstingtrisbed 
attainments in knowledge and grace. Es- 
pecially on American scholars, do the claim 
of millions, wilh whom our land will soon be 
thronged, press with awful responsibility. 

If, faithless to their high trust, they sutSst 
their talefits to lie hid in a napkin, or culti- 
vate them only to flatter the pride of man, 
and minister to the follies and passions of 
the multitude, the curse of an unregenerated 
posterity will rest upon their souls to all 
eternity. 

But if, actuated by a high and holy am- 
bition to live to the gk>ry of God, they 
devote alf their energies to the cause of 
truth and religion, and gird on their spiritual 
and intellectual armor to fight manfully 
against the thick mustering hosts of Error 
and Irreliglon, the blessings of a renovated 
and sanctified nation, will reach their ears, 
upon the heavenly hills of Zion. 

M. J. S. 



DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER FOR 
COLLEGES. 
Wc are pleased to learn by the religioni 
papers from different parts of the country, 
that this day was very generally observed 
by the churches, as well as at the Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries throughout the 
land, and that it appears to have been im- 
proved as a season of appropriate and solemn 
interest. From a number of notices of the 
occasion, which we have seen, we select 
one, which we find in the Watchman of the 
Valley, published at Cincinnati, partly on 
account of the collateral information of an 
interesting nature, which it communicates. 

The observance of this important anni- 
versary at Lane Seminary, this day week, 
was deeply interesting and impressive; 
the happy effects of which, we hope, will 
he long lelt, not only on the original sub- 
jects, but on the wide circle of their future 
influence. The customary hours of wor- 
ship—morning, evening, and at night, were 
occupied with appropriate religious exer- 
cises. The report, at the third service, of 
the religious condition and prospects of the 
several colleges, east and west, as furnished 
by their respective graduates, now at the 
Seminary, was instructive and interesting. 

A discourse from the Rev. Horace Busb- 
nell, in the morning, portraying the appall- 
ing destitutions of the Wef>t, and suggesting 
important practical hints to those who pro- 
pose entering this field, was listened to with 
profound interest. His late employment, 
as itinerating and exploring missionary in 
the limits of Cincinnati Presbytery, furnish- 
ed him with most important facts. 

As a specimen of the deetitutioB in our 
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Imme^te nelshboifiood, we learned with 
«arpriM, that ue townahip of Mill Creek, 
.immediately contiguous to Cincinnati, with 
a population of five to seven thousand, had 
but one place where rellcioos worship was 
regularly maintained, and that place was, 
the chapel of Lane Semmary! — and that 
the congregation who worship here, aver- 
aging less than 100, with the exception of 
a few connected with city congregations, are 
the proportion of this five or seven thousand, 
that are in any way connected with Coo- 
•titutional Presbyterianism. 

Mr. Bushnell's own evangelical expe- 
rience, is a striking illustratk>n, both of the 
difficulties and the encouragements to t>e 
found in this field of labor.— When at the 
commencement of his ministry, two years 
ago, he visited every house from the city to 
North Bend, in this whole distance of fifteen 
miles, he found not one praying family. 
General Harrison was the nrst man to re- 
ceive him as a minister of Christ, and second 
an appointment to preach in his neifichbor- 
bood. Such was the general character of 
the field which he then commenced culti- 
vating in the vicinity of Cincinnati; and 
yet, in two years, the Lord has built up 
three churches through his agency, and 
given him 500 souls for his hire, whom he 
has received to the table of the Lord. 

We were particularly interested in his ex- 
planation of the secret of a minister's suc- 
cess. It was not learning — it was not talents 
—it was not address ; it wa$ a burning love 
for souls. Such a spirit would invariably 
fecnre the confidence of all who witnessed 
it. Both sectarian prejudice and irreligious 
antipathy would melt away before its in- 
fluence. It was not, however, the aflfecta- 
tion or imitation of this spirit that imparted 
this attractive power ; it must be possessed 
in reality. For this qualification, there was 
no possible substitute. 

**Nor tonfUM.nor gifta, nor derr emI, 
The work of love can e'er f alfill." 

Clad in this panoply, the champion of God 
might rely on his blessing and power to 
prostrate the most formidable difficulties in 
the missionary's way. Without it he will 
be constantly repelled with obstacles, es- 
pecially in the heterogeneous population of 
the West, which no human skill or prowess 
can surmount. 



A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 
We commend the following brief ex- 
tract firom an essay on this important 
•nbject, by a correspondent of the New 
England Puritan, to such of our readers as 
are engaged in a course of preparation for 
the gospel ministry ', and to all others who 
ma/ have any apeoial responsibility in 
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shaping the convictiofii of jaang men ia 
relation to this duty. 

" When an^ are called of God to th* 
Christian ministry, a deep and solemn im- 
pression is made on their minds ; and aome 
of the proofii that it is produced by the 
Holy Spirit, are the followmff : the thoughts 
and foelings of tlie person culed are power- 
fully directed to the ministerial office. Hie 
views of its magnitude, and of the reepon- 
sibilit^ of a pastor, are such as to canae him 
to shrink — ^to foel deepl^r his unfitness and 
nnworthineaa. Those views of duty whieh 
are presented to the mind by the Uolv 
Spirit, are extensive and aolemn. Men, it 
is not denied, may be deceived, when a 
strong impression is made on their minda 
with respect to some particular aervioe, 
questionable, on several accounts, whether 
a dut^ or not, while plain duties are omitted, 
or viewed with indifferenoe. Should a 
strong impression be made upon the mind 
of a young convert, that he must commence 
preaching immediately, we should at onoe 
conclude that it could not be from the 
Spirit of God — that he could have no 
proper view of tlie magnitude of the minis- 
terial office ; and we might well doubt the 
genuineness of his hope. When the Spirit 
of God moves upon the mind of any Cliria- 
tian, the whole law of God and his whole 
duty are presented to his mind in a new 
light So when any one is called of God 
to the ministerial office, his duties as a 
Christian, appear no less important than 
before, and the difficulties to be overcome 
appear to be great, and much time appears 
to be necessary to qualify him to be a work- 
man that ahafl need not to be ashamed. 
The apostle Paul, oAer preaching with 
success for a number of years, was forc^, 
in view of the greatness of the work before 
him, and of his responsibilities, to exclaim. 
Who is sufficient for these things P Lutlier, 
bold as he was, confessed that he never 
mounted the pulpit without trembling. 
But though Paul had such a view of the 
awful solemnity and importance of the 
work before him, and of nis own insuffi- 
ciency, yet he dared not direct his attention 
to any thing else. Woe is me, he said, if 
I preach not the gospel! The prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and £zekiel, had auch 
views of their insufficiency and unworthi- 
ness, that nothing but a deep sense of duty 
impelled them to go forward. Such are 
the feelings of those who are called of God 
to the Christian ministry. Though diffi- 
culties rise before them — though they seem 
to be like one who is climbing up a steep 
and rugged mountain— yet they dare not 
look back. Their hope of success rests on 
God, in whom are inexhaustible treaaares. 
To him they look to be sustained in all 
their trials. 

** No ^oung man who is called of God to 
the Chnstian ministry. Is willing to enter 
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the sacred office till be is in some good 
degree prepared for the work to be per- 
formed. The more be dwells on the mag- 
nitude of the work, the more enlarged and 
affecting his views of it ; the shorter the 
time appears which is allowed him to be 
prepared for it. He feels that be cannot 
do too mach to fit himself for an office of 
the highest importance and responsibility. 
Indeed, the most pioas of those best educa- 
ted, oflen have the deepest sense of their 
insufficiency) when called to take the 
charge of a church and people. What 
shooTd we think of a man who should 
undertake to baild an expensive bouse 
without qualifying himself for the work ? 
"Would he be honest ? The more exalted 
and honorable the thoughts a young man, 
called to the Christian ministry, entertains 
of Christ and of his cause, the more enlarged 
his views of the worth of the soul, and the 
better he understands the deceitfolness of 
the human heart — the more he feels the 
importance of being well prepared for the 
holy office. 

** Now it is not essential to a call of God 
to the Christian ministry, an^ more than 
to a call to be a saint, that it should be 
sudden — Some of the most eminent saints 
cannot determine the day when they were 
savingly converted to God. And it is not 
deemed essential to ascertain the exact 
time — but it is of importance to ascertain 
the views and feelinfirs of every one who 
wishes to unite with the church of Christ. 
And it is not necessary that we know the 
day, week, or month, when any one was 
called to the Christian ministry — but we 
ought to ascertain what are his views of the 
mtnisterial office^ what his feelings are res- 
pecting preparation for ity what his sense is 
of his own insufficiency^ what his motives 
«rf , and what evidence he can give that he 
has been called of God." 



EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE WEST. 

Some persons on reading the accounts of 
Western embarrassments, continuing year 
after year without the pnh^pectof speedy 
improvement, may feel discouraged, and be 
disposed to relax their efforts in behalf of 
the destitute. But this would be neither 
wise nor right. It is true, the period of 
temporal prosperity seems to be deferred, 
and the burden of sustaining the Gospel is 
thrown in no small degree upon the charity 
of the Eastern churches. But it should be 
borne in mind, that the East has too large 
an investment in those Western churches, to 
admit of their being forsaken now. There 
are her sons and daughters ; thither has she 
sent innumerable influences to found the 
institutions of knowledge and piety. The 
work has been begun at hundreds of points, 
and is in such a state of advancement that it 
would be bad economy to withdraw assist- 

▼OL. XIV. 66 
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ance now. Again, we must not forget for a 
moment that all that is done for the West is 
done for ourselves — in self-defence, to pre- 
serve the common liberty of the whole na- 
tion from the overthrow which fals^e religion 
and infidelity would bring upon it. No; 
(he embarrassments of the new States may 
be regarded as trials of the faith and patience 
of those who labor and pray for their con- 
version, but afford no reason for abandoning 
the work. 

But after all that is said, and said truly, 
about the difficulties attending the evange- 
lization of the West, what portion of our 
country has been more fruitful of results ? 
Where have the means of grace produced 
more effect ? On what efforts of the church 
in any part of the world has God bestowed 
more signal blessings than on those which 
have been made to plant the Gospel and the 
institutions of learning in the Mississippi 
Valley ? Let us not therefore be impatient, 
because ** the poor we have always with 
us.'* Many of (hese embarrassed churches 
are themselves but the proofs of missionary 
success. Their members are the fruits of 
evangelical labor, which missionaries have 
performed. All the good they have done, 
and all that they may yet accomplish, may 
be regarded as the result of ministers sent 
out and funds expended in years gone by. 
And if they should become extinct as 
churches, still as individuals they have been 
enlightened and saved, and that is enough 
to repay a thousand fold, all that has ever 
been done for them. But those churches 
will not become extinct. We believe the 
Christians who have made up their minds to 
sustain the blessed work of Home Missions, 
are the flower of the church, the substantial 
working, praying, giving portion ; and they 
will not abandon this enterprise unless they 
see reason to believe that it is abandoned of 
God, and are convinced that he has given 
up this fair land to hopeless ruin. 

Home Missionary, 



GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 

God's most common way of blessing his 
saints is by keeping a continual care of 
them ; giving them that " peace of mind 
which passeth all understanding," not oilen 
sending great worldly prosperity and sud- 
den riches. For the gentle distilling of I he 
dew on the tender grass more promotes its 
growth than the sweeping deluge, which 
washes away its roots and destroys it. 



Three things a Christian should stiffly 
labor to maintain: 1. The honor of God. 
2. The honor of the Gospel. 8. The honor 
of bis own name. If once a Christian's 
good name sets in a cloud, it will be long 
before it rises again. -Brooke. 
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11£RIGAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms, April 
13, 1842. The regular quarterly re- 
turns from three hundred and sixty- 
three beneficiaries, and new applica- 
tions from six candidates for the assist- 
ance of the Society, were before the 
Board. We regret to be obliged to 
state that the difficulty anticipated by 
the Directors at their last quarterly 
meeting, and mentioned in tbe last 
number of the Journal, in respect to 
the ability of the Society to pay the 
appropriations for this quarter, has not 
been obviated by an adequate increase of 
receipts into the treasury. The action 
of the Board, therefore, after prayerful 
deliberation, was expressed m the fol- 
lowing vote : 

" Votedf That, whereas it appears, 
from the statement of the Treasurer, 
that, after discharging the debt con- 
tracted by direction of the Financial 
Committee, in order to pay the last 
quarterly appropriation, it will be im- 
possible, without resorting to a loan of 
nearly the whole amount requu^ed, to 
pay another at this time ; therefore k 
18 inexpedient to grant the usual appro- 
priations to beneficiaries this quarter.** 

This is the second time this year that 
the Directors, acting upon the prmciple 
that it is no longer their duty to allow 
the debt of the Society to be increased, 
have been under the painful necessity 
of withholding a quarterly appropri- 
ation. There is no doubt that the 
ultimate prosperity of the Society, as 
well as its immediate relief, will require 
a striet adherence to this principle for 
the future. The churches will under- 
stand that this Society, as the distribu- 
tor of their bounty, cannot exceed the 
means furnished by their liberality. 
There is reason to fear, however, that 
not a few of the young men now 
preparing for the gospel ministry, hav- 



ing been brought on their wsy thus fiur 
by the aid which the Society has 
afforded, will find themselves unable 
to proceed under so many difficulties 
in their arduous undertaking. If it 
comes to this, their personal disap- 
pointment will be a trying one ; and 
their loss from the ranks of the future 
ministry of this country, one which 
cannot be sustained without much 
damage, at a period like that which is 
now passing in the history of our 
religious and benevolent institutions. 

Let every Christian, to whom the 
knowledge of the Society's embarrass- 
ments may come, be entreated to in- 
quire whether he cannot do something 
more for this object than in months 
past Our brethren in the ministry are 
earnestly requested, whether an agent 
of the Society is enabled to visit them 
or not, to secure a favorable opportu- 
nity, at the stated season, for their 
people to bring theu* freewill offerings 
to this cause. Wherever the agents of 
the Society go they are kindly received ; 
collections are cheerfully made, which 
are of respectable amount; and it is 
gratifying to learn that the object holds 
a place as formerly in the affections of 
many of the people of Grod. But in a 
large number of the churches, which 
the agents are unable to visit, (there 
being only two agents in the New 
England States,) the Education Society, 
we fear, has been often overlooked. 
Indeed this fact is sufficiently indicated 
by the quarterly acknowledgments of 
the Society's receipts. If every chtuch 
would contribute annually to this ob- 
ject, there would be no difficulty in 
sustaining its operations on their present 
scale. Every beneficiary might in due 
time be brought into the field; and 
other young men whom the Spirit of 
God is now secretly inclining to ofler 
themselves for the sacred work, might 
be encouraged in their turn to follow 
in the same course. 
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God in his mercy has again poured 
out his Holy Spirit extensively upoo 
the churches of our iand. He has not 
"withiield the influences of his grace, as 
justly he might have done ; and leil us 
to fear that, in the generation coming 
upon the stage, there might be a 
scarcity of suitable persons to become 
laborers in the great spiritual harvest 
But in this bestowment of the gifts of 
his grace, God is bringing the churches 
under solemn obligations. He leaves 
it with them to see that those whom 
he converts, and whom he calls by his 
Spirit to desire the work of the ministry, 
shall be prepared, in other req[)ects, for 
their high and holy calling. 

In this duty the Education Society 
has an important part to perform, as 
an instrument in the hands of the 
churches. For this end it was raised 
up, in the providence of God, by the 
t(uls and sacrifices of devoted men, 
some of whom are now with Christ. 
In their day when a season of embar- 
rassment arose like that which now 
exists, and the Directors were on the 
point of withholding an appropriation, 
l>enevolent individuals at first, and the 
churches afterwards, came to their 
relief. Shall the appeals of the Society 
now, in behalf of a larger number of 
beneficiaries, and more extensive in 
terests pertaining to the kingdom of 
Christ, be reiterated in vain ? Is not 
the object before the Education Society 
as important now, and the necessity of 
its circumstances as urgent, as at any 
former period? It is believed that 
the last of these inquiries cannot be 
answered otherwise than in the affirm- 
ative. What answer, then, shall be 
given to the first? Shall the Education 
Society, in such a day of trial as the 
present, appeal to the friends of the 
Redeemer again and again in vain? 
Will not every Christian, and every 
pastor of a church, now give the 
answer^ 
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REV. MR. M'KEEN»S REPORT. 

Thk Rev. Silas M*Kcen, late of Belfast, 
Me., and now of Bradford, Vt., having 
taken a dismission from his pastoral charge 
in Maine, was appointed, Dec. 2, 1841, to a 
temporary agency for (he American Educa- 
tion Society io that State. He labored with 
much earnestness and success for about 
three months, when he was induced to ac* 
cept aa urgent invitation from the church 
and people of Bradford, where he was for- 
merly settled in the ministry, again to be- 
come their pastor. 

To tba SecraUrj of the AnMricao Education Socktj. 

Rxv. AND Dear Sir,— In compliance 
with the appointment which I received, 
about the beginning of winter, from your 
Board of Directors, I have, for the brief 
period of one fifth of a year, been engaged 
in pleading the cause of their beneficiaries 
before a portion of the Congregational 
churches of Maine, and in obtaining as- 
sistance for them both by private donations 
and public contributions — especially the 
former. For most persons will give far 
more to this society, when they think se- 
riously and act deliberately, than they will 
in the haste of a public contribution. This 
is a cause which will bear investigation, 
and will appear more and more important, 
as we become more intimately acquainted 
with it. 

I have visited nearly all the churches 
from which any thing would be expected, 
in the three counties of Hancock, Waldo, 
and Lincoln. I have also visited Hampden 
and Ban^r, in Penobscot county ; Bruns- 
wick, in Cumberland county, and Hallowell 
and Augusta, in the county of Kennebec. 
In most of these places, the churches had 
just been raising, or were, when I visited 
them, engaged in raising money for Foreisn 
Missions. 1 was almost every where told, 
on my arrival, that some other time wouki 
have been better — that money was ex- 
tremely scarce — tliat other objects were 
demanding attention; and that but very 
little, if any thing, could be done for this. 
In such cases, all I could do was, to beg 
leave to state the condition, wants, and 
merits, of this society, and then leave every 
one to do as he should choose, in regard to 
contributing to its support. The result, in 
nearly every case, was more favorable than 
either ministers or people expected. An in- 
cident occurs to me, illustrative of what 
was by no means uncommon. An aged and 
venerable minister said, ** I am sorry that 
you did not delay your coming to a belter 
time, when something could be done." I 
asked him how much he supposed might 
be obtained at the very best time. « From 
eight to ten dollars,* he said : and was 
greatly astonished and delighted, when as- 
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sured (h«t thirty dollars hftj already been 
received. 

It {rives me threat pleasure to state* that 
all the churches which 1 vi»ited, on being 
addressed, appeared heartily to approve of 
the designs and measures of your society ; 
and to show by their looks, words, prayers, 
and contributions, that they considered it 
oue which ouf^fU to be, and which mutt be 
sustained. The pastors, too, of all the 
churches which I visited, together with 
their wives, I found, in regard to this, as 
well as every other good cause, to be faith- 
ful and true. By the way, our minbters in 
Maine, I must say, now I have left the 
State, are really good brethren, and their 
wives are as good as they. These brethren 
aided me all they could. A considerable 
number of them had themselves been bene- 
ficiaries of this society, and their testimony 
in its favor was weighty. One of these 
beloved pastors rose early on a Monday 
morning, drew up a subscription, and com- 
menced the list with as liberal a donation as 
he thought his means would allow. He 
then went forth with ihe among his people. 
On looking at the paper, " Oh ! Mr. W.," 
said one gentleman, ** you have subscribed 
too much — more than you can aflbrd." Mr. 
W. meekly, but pointedly replied, '* If I had 
beard that my mother and her children 
were suffering for food and clothing and 
fuel, should you not think that I ought, 
even in my present circumstances, to send 
at least five dollars for their relief?" 
•• Undoubtedly," said the other. «♦ Well, 
Sir," said this dear brother, ** the American 
Education Society is my mother, and tho^te 
beneficiaries of hers, who are suflfering for 
the necessaries of life, are my brethreu ; 
and I mttst do something to help them." 

The longer I continued in this agency, 
the more thoroughly was I convinced that 
this society is one which has taken a strong 
hold, or which, on being duly presented, 
will take a strong hold upon the judgment 
and affections of the friends of Christ's 
cause ; and which will not, if proper means 
are used, fail to receive its due proportion 
of charitable assistance. That there is great 
need in the world of an increased number 
of able and faithful ministers; that it is the 
duty of the church to assist indigent and 
pious young men, whom God has called, in 
their long and expensive course of prepara- 
tion for the ministry ; and that this society 
furnishes one of the very best mediums 
ever yet devised or known, through which 
to bestow this charity; are truths which 
seem too obvious to be doubted. The hun- 
dreds and thousands of able and faithful 
ministers whom this society has already as- 
sisted and sent forth, more than seventy as 
missionaries in foreign lands, and more than 
eight hundred, as missionaries in the West- 
ern States of this Union, are living and 
demonstrative evidences of its high im- 
portance and eminent usefulness. And the 
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society never was more necessary, or de- 
serving of liberal support, than it now is. 

I was, as 1 have already intimated, la 
your service as an agent, about 10 weeks. 
During this time, 1 collected seven hundred 
and sixty dollars aiid nine cents, in money ; 
five dollars worth of useful articles for 
students ; and, from churches and individu- 
als, received encouragement, which 1 trust 
will be realized, that at least two hundred 
and fifty dollars more will soon be contribu- 
ted ; which will make the amount obtained, 
over one thousand dollars. 

1 should have been truly happy to have 
visited all our churches in Maine, and 
finished the work there, for the present 
year ; but being invited to resume my for- 
mer charge in this place, and various reasons . 
both on the part of the people here, and of 
my own family, urging an immediate com- 
pliance with the invitation, I have, as yoa 
are aware, resigned my commission, and 
taken my station here. That your society 
may continue to prosper, and send forth, in 
future, a host of faithful ministers more 
numerous than in times past, whose labors 
God will yet more abundantly bless, b the 
strong hope, and fervent prayer, of your 
brother and fellow servant in the minisiry 
of reconciliation. 

Biadford, Vt., March 15, 1849. 



REV. JOSEPH EMERSON'S REPORT. 

To tbe S«cretu7 of Um Imtrkan Edoeailoo Society. 

Rkv. and Dxar Sir, — It is now some- 
thing more than five years, since I became 
an agent of the American Education Society. 
Every year has deepened my impression, 
that the ministers of Christ should be men 
both of holiness and wisdom. Consequent- 
ly, I have become more and more impressed 
with the impropriety of encouraging any 
others to commence a preparation for the 
ministry, than those who are eminently 
piouSi and are capable of becoming wise* 
If the apostle forbids any to be orduned to 
the ministerial work without great caution, 
certainly the same caution ought to be used 
in selecting those who are to become can- 
didates for ordination. On this account I 
was glad to see that the Directors of the 
American Education Society had doubled 
the term of probation for admission to its 
patronage. 1 know that this extension can- 
not furnish a perfect security against the 
reception of unworthy candidates; but it 
furnishes a much greater probability that 
this danger will be avoided. Our Mission- 
ary Societies receive no men till they have 
passed through the probation of a long course 
of study, in which their abilities and reli- 
gious character may become well known. 
But the Education Society, from the very 
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nature of the case, cannot enjoy this ad- 1 
vantage. Every practicable precaution, 
therefore, ought to be talten. After all, it 
will be impossible, doubtless, absolutely to 
secure the Society against the liability ofever 
being disappointed in regard to the final de- 
velopment of character in the beneficiary. 
Owing to the acknowledged existence of this 
liability, and of one or two other unavoida- 
ble evils of much less importance, some 
ffood men have been almost inclined to the 
belief that it would be better to dispense 
with the society altogether, and leave the 
supply of ministers to be taken care of in 
some other way. And as an agent of the 
society, must necessarily feel the pressure 
of this difficulty in its full extent, 1 have 
never t>een unwilling to see evidence, if it 
could be made to appear, taking all things 
into the account, that it would be wise, or 
even safe, to resort to such an alternative. 
But after long inquiry and reflection, I am 
unable to see how the great work can be 
done in any other way, without equal and 
even greater disadvantages. 

1 have conversed extensively with the 
most experienced clergymen of New Eng- 
land, in re^rd to this point, and the reply 
of many ot the oldest and wisest has been, 
*< We cannot dispense with the American 
Education Society." 

If we look back, we must see that this 
society has been an indispensable instru- 
mentality in the hands of the Christian com- 
munity. And if we contemplate the future 
probable circumstances of the church, does 
not its continued instrumentality appear 
indispensable? The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, is now 
fjoholly relieved from debt, and according to 
the report in the last Missionary Herald, is 
receiving funds at the rate of more than five 
hundred thousand dollars a year. We trust 
this rate of income is to continue and increase. 
We trust that while God is pouring out hit 
Spirit upon the churches all over the land, 
they will not be likely to feel that they have 
done too much to open the same saving 
fountain to the heathen. No ; if they read 
God*8 dealings aright, they will see that, 
by making sacrifices for the salvation of the 
heathen, they have taken the direct course 
to prepare their own hearts to yearn after 
and to receive greater measures of the 
Holy Spirit ; and that thus they have been 
permitted to see their children and neigh- 
bors by hundreds turning unto the Liord. It 
is verily true, that ** he that watereth, shall 
be watered also himself." I trust the whole 
Christian community will see and feel this 
to be true, and that no one will withdraw 
bis hand from the good work. But where 
are the men to come from, who are needed, 
to be sent forth by this increased — this 
doubled amount of pecuniary contribution 
to the missionary cause ? In consequence 
of the past embarrassments of the Board, 
comparatively few missionaries since 1887, 
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have been sent into tlie foreign field. I 
suppose that almost every station needs more 
missionaries ; and that new stations ought to 
to be established and supplied with laborers. 
And the churches have given assurance 
that the pecuniary means (or such an on- 
ward progress of the work shall not be 
wanting. But where are the men to come 
from ? One of the Secretaries of the Board 
said to me, not long since, ** I do not see 
where they are to be found.** According 
to the present condition of things, in rela- 
tion to ministerial education, no one can 
tell where they are to be found. During 
the last five years, the whole number m 
candidates for the ministry has declined, 
probably, about one quarter part. At this 
rate there will soon be a very inadequate 
number of young men preparing for the 
ministry in the United States. 

But this rate of decrease will not continue.^ 
It has come to this principally through 
an impression prevailing in some parts 
of New England, that there is a surplus of 
ministers. But now the Christian commu- 
nity must see that a great number must be 
raised up speedily, to carry on the work of 
God in the earth which is oflfered to our 
hands ; and the same spirit which has fur- 
nished the money to send forth preachers, 
will find means to raise them up. Nearly 
one half of our ordained Foreign Mission- 
aries, have been aided in their education, by 
the American and other Education Societies. 
About one half of the Home Missionaries 
and a large number of the pastors of New 
England have been aided from the same 
sources; and we are to expect that a like 
proportion of the future supply must come 
into the ministry in the same manner. 

As the church, then, is beginning to turn 
its attention more to this department of 
evangelical effort, how important that those 
who have any thing to do in selecting 
beneficiaries of the American Education 
Society, should feel that this is a matter of 
great responsibUUy ! It is a work that 
takes hold on eternity. It involves the 
salvation or the ruin of immortal souls. 
Rightly to divide the word of truth — and to 
win souls to Christ, requires much wisdom as 
well as grace, in the ministry of the gos- 
pel. *' Because the preacher was wise, he 
still taught the people knowledge.** It is 
not enough, in this calling, that a man 
should sincerely wish and aim to do right. 
To be a suitable minister of Christ, he must 
have judgment to discern, in difficult cases, 
tchat is right. I would not underrate piety. 
A minister is utterly unfit for ;his duties, 
without piety. Nor does mere learning, 
added to piety, make up all that is requisite 
in a good minister. A man may be a great 
scholar, and still know little how to adapt 
means to secure desirable ends. He may 
know all about books, and at the same time 
know nothing about men. But the busi- 
ness of the minister of Christ, is to persuade 
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fnen to turn to God; so (hat all book know- 
ledge will be useless to him as a minister, 
unless he is able to apply it to this purpose. 
Many men who can make the people won- 
der that one head can contain so much 
knowledge, will often make them wonder 
still more, that a man can know so much, 
end at the same time possess so little practi- 
cal wisdom. Such men, though they may 
have real piety, are not the men whose 
services are demanded in the ministry. As, 
under the old dispensation, the altar de- 
manded men of symmetrical bodies, (Levit. 
zxi. 17 — 21.) so, under the new, the pul- 
pit requires men of symmetrical minds. A 
minister roust have piety— he ought to have 
learning; but he roust also be a marit a 
whole roan aroong bis fellow roen. He 
must command the respect of all. He 
must be able to sympathize with them in 
all their feelings. He must understand the 
motives by which they am actuated, that 
he may know bow to present motives which 
will affect their hearts. He is not to atuin 
to this ability by studying the rules laid down 
by others, so much as by studying the human 
heart for himself. This knowledge of the 
heart is a part of that all-important, all- 
comprehending qualification called common 
sense, which, next to piety, is the most im- 
portant requisite for the Christian minister. 
Some exhibit this quality from childhood, 
while others, it would seem, can never ac- 

Suire it, should they live to the age of Me- 
luselah. In encouraging young men to 
prepare for the ministry, I fear that suffi- 
cient attention has not been bestowed on 
this point. The inquiry in relation to the 
3routh has too often been — has he a great 
passion for books? or is be forward and 
flippant in speech and manner ; not, is he 
amiable, affectionate, and of a sound un- 
4ierstanding ? — Does he gain the affections 
•Off his companions, and exert a decided in- 
fluence over them ? — Do they seek to him 
in cases of difficulty ?~Does he wisely 
plan, and successfully execute ? — Does he 
treat the aged with respect, and gain their 
kind regard ?— Has he the confidence and 
love of the most judicious Christians? 
These things can be judged of in the boy ; 
•nd what is bud and blossom in the boy, 
will be fruit in the man. And no more can 
such ministers as the present exigencies of 
the church require be raised up from youth 
destitute of these qualities, than the oak 
can t>e raised from the mustard seed. What- 
ever it may l>e proper for parentB to do in 
educating their sons for the ministry with- 
out superior qualifications, it seems to me 
very clear, that the American Education 
Society should not be called upon to expend 
their sacred deposit of charity in aiding any 
but men of superior promise : — 1 mean su- 
perior in their ability to influence and bene- 
fit their fellow roen. 

In some recent decisive measures of the 
Secretary and Directors, 1 am happy to find 
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evidence that It Is their determfnatkiD to use 
every practicable endeavor to secure such 
a selection of young roen for beneficiaries, 
as give decided promise of usefulness in 
the church. Let this course be rigidly ad- 
hered to as a principle ; let the Society be 
more solicitous about qualifications, than 
about numbers. Let the fact, that a man 
has enjoyed the patronage of the American 
Education Society without censure, be a 
guarantee to the public that he is a man of 
more than ordinary talents and piety, and 
the Society will neither want for men, nor 
the means to sustain them. Let the Ameri- 
can Education Society be true to itself, and 
it will, it must prosper. 

New Bodford, March SO, 1843. 



A VOICE FROM INDIA. 

The following is from a letter of one of 
the Missionaries of the Aroerican Board in 
Ceylon, to the Treasurer of the American 
Education Society, dated Jaffna, Sept. 13, 
1841. 

It is with much regret I hear that you 
are so much cramped for means, and am 
very happy to have it in my power to send 
yon an order for thirty dollars.' 

1 feel pained to bear that there is danger 
lest young men be discourged, by want of 
means, from entering the Gospel ministry. 
Among the Heathen, nothing can be done 
without men. Even the blessed Word of 
God seems likely to effect but little, unless it 
be pressed home on the conscience and 
heart by the living teacher. And if such 
can be sent, much of tlie world seems to be 
full as ripe for the harvest as it is ever like 
to be; nay, there is much reason to fear 
that, as the advance of light prostrates the 
dark and foolish systems of Heathenism, a 
yet more obstinate infidelity will array itself 
against the Gospel, if preachers are delayed. 

Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, affec- 
tionately, G. H. A. 



AKmVERSARY OF THE AMERICAJ^ 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Education Society 
will be held in the city of New York on 
Thursday, the 12th day of May, 1842. 
The members of the Society are noti- 
fied to meet for business at the Rooms 
of the Central American Education 
Society, No. 89 Nassau Street, at 4 
o'clock, P. M. of that day. The public 
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meeting will be held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, at 7i o'clock in the eve- 
ning, at which e2m*acts from the An- 
nual Report will be read, and Addres- 
ses delivered. 

S. H. RIDDEL, 

Sec'y Am. Ed. Soc, 

Bostotit May lflSi2. 
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FUNDS. 

Rtuipts oftkt American Education Society, for the 
April Qiuirt«r, 1849: 



INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS RBFUNDBO 



179 85 
45172 



Donation from Col. J. H. VoM, of the U. S. A. Florida 15 00 
B«T. JoMph Emenon, Agt. 90 00 



LBGACIES. 

ilHUrf, Ma, Mn. Ftonii Ooodell, \ij Dea. Elijdi 

Ooddard, Sir. « SO 

W»*t MmlwoM, Mias Patty Mann, bv Mr. Danl. 

Nune, Kxr. 50 00 



ir«*t Sprtnf/UU, Rev. Jona. L. Pomen^, by 

Hon. Lewis Stronr, Kxr. 880 00 

■ WillUnw, E«i. by Daniel 

1,000 00-1^50 



B. WUlkow, Eaq. Ear. 



AUXILIART SOCIETIES. 



Suffolk Countt. 

[H. Ropes, Boston, Tr.l 
BoefON, Old Sooth SodetT, in part 
Park St. " •»^ 

BowdolnSt. " *' 
EsMx St. " " 
Salem St. ** " 
Winter 8U " " 
Pine St. " " 

A IHend to the Soele^, hj a La47 



208 51 
346 M 
898 51 
9U9 87 
1»88 
848 00 
158 00 

l,5S4 07 

80 00-1.884 07 



Baehstable CoUIfTT. 

[Dea. Joseph White, Tannonth, Tr.] 
FUmmttk, Ladies' Anx. Ed. Soc 8883, Indirtdoab 
in Soe. of Her. a. B. Hooker SO, (b/ Rev. J. 
" , AgC) 



EasBX CotrifTT SotrrH. 

(Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.) 
Btvartjft Ladles* Ed. Soe. In Dane St. Confrefa- 

tion, by Mia. A. D. Poster, Tr. 18 60 

Damwr*. Soe. of Rer. Mr. Field 70 00 

« Rer. Mr. Bnunan 84 (iS-94 08 

(Br Rev. Joseph Emerson, Act. I 
MairbUhaad, Ladies' Ed. Soc In Conf . of Rev. 

Mr. NUee, bj Rer. Joseph Emerson, AgU 88 00-173 88 



EtISX CoUIfTT NoHTH. 

[Col. Ebeoewr Hale, Newbury, Tr.) 

^eahiryport, 1st Free. Soc a eoUeetlon 88 00 

Edoeatwn Circle in saU Soc aan. eufcecrip. 68 76—88 78 



Hampdsit Couhtt. 

[Mr. Samoel Raynolds, SpdnfffieM, Tr.] 
JUbMON, Dea. A. W. Fortar 



Hampshirb Couhtt. 

[Hon. Levis Strong, NortbamptOD, Tr.] 

ffadUy, Ed. Soc by Mr. Dadley Smith 75 OS 

^TorlAampron, I.Aclte«* Ed. Soc 1st parish 8 98 
Unknown individual 8 00 

Beoev. Soc 1st pariah 61 75 

Benev. Soc Edwards Church 4 00—88 87 

Sotilhamptan, ijidie*' Ed. Soc 6 76 

CouiributloD at annual roeetiar ofBeoer. 

Societies, one fifth anw. 18 81— 186 I 



Charitablb Amociatior, 

LOWBLI. Alio ViCIIttTT. 

[Mr. William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.] 
LowU, Soc of Rev. Amos Blanchard, of which, ftom 
Ladies' Ed. Soc Mrs. C. Davidson. Tr. 86 00, 
and n cuntrib. in the Soc 30 18. Uf the whole sum, 
~73 is towards Blanchard Tem. Bch. residue a 



•73 is to« 
donaiioo 



188 9 



MiDDLBIBZ CoCIfTT. 
Brighton, Soc of Rev. John R. Adams, In part, hf 

Uev. Joseph Kmeraoo, Agt. 83 98 

Qunbndgtjfrtf Soc of Rov. W. A. Steains, by 

Mr. Fisk 71 88 

Hopkinton^ Soe. of Rer. John C. Webster, by Dea. 

Elijah FiUh 88 84-188 t 

Rbli aiout Ch Am. Soo. of Middlbisx 
North ako ViciifiTv. 

I Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Oroton , Tr.] 
i>yn«i8&I«, Ladies ft Genu Assoe'e. by Mr. Wm. Dona D ( 



South CoirFBRBivcB of Churchbi, 

MiDDLBSBX COURTT. 

[Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framlngham, Tr.] 
Btrlin, Soc of Rev. Robert Carver, 95 00 

F^mmgham, Soc ol Rev. David Bricliaro, by 

Mr. J. J. Manhali 18 60 

Marlboro', Soc. of Rev. Georfe E. Day 80 80 

Sh«rbuntt, Evan. Soc bj Mr. Aaron CooUdce, 

'I*r. • 8S 88 

Sudbury, Soc of Rev. Josiab BaHard 87 83 

BaUnce left in the hands of the Treasurer 8 48-198 8» 



Norfolk Couittt. 

[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 
Rosbury, Eliot Conrrepitional Soc. by Rer. J. 

Emerson, Agt. tbroof h Dea. James Clap 150 81 
Spring St. Ch. and Oong. by Rev. H. 
Newcomb 18 08-M8 « 



Old CoLOifT. 

[Col. Alexander Seaboiy, New Bed4nd, Tr.] 
fWl Rhtr, Soe. of Rev. Oria Fowler 188 81 

Nets Btd/ord, Soc of Rev. T. M Smith 88 88 



Soc of Rev. James A. Roberts, #40 

Dim an U. M. 64 88-180 46 



of which to const. 

Norton, Soc of Rev. Mr. Allen 8 46 

Tbiifilon, Soc of Rev. Mr. Mallfar 88 00—874 SI 

[By Rev. Joseph E^nemn, AgL] 



Pltmouth Couittt. 

[ Dea. Morton Eddy, Brldgewat«r,Tr.] 
North Middltboro'j Soc of Rev. Philip Colby 98 
F^oui*, l^iles*^ Ed. Soc by Mrs. Mary O. 
Shaw, Treas. 14 



WORCBSTBR CbITTEAL AsiOC. 

(Hon. Abijah Bigolow, Worcester, Tr.} 
Oac/ortf, lstCh.aiidSoc 
From a Friend 



Education Socibtt iir Worobstbr 
North Associatioi?. 
[Mr. Moses (Aamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 
AAoL Soc of Rev. Richard M. Chipman 7 

PfUmptton, Mrc B. Q. Powers 10 00 

Ladies' A ox. Ed, Soc. by Mr. Jaeon 

Goulding 88 38 

Genu do. fy do. 98 10—08 
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RHODB TSLAfTD StaTB AUXILIARY. 
[Mr. laue Wileox, Protiilonee, Tr.) 
JProManet, Soe. of Rev. Dr. Tucker, Imlance 
Sue. of Re». Mr. Parker. ImI. 

[By Rer. J. lumtnon, Agl.] 



MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
XIiM, Conr. Ch. and Soe. 
ilMf-iMtt, do. 'iS 31, WeT. Dr. Tappan, 20 
Bangor, Ui Con jr. Uh. and Xoc In part 

HammoDd St. Ch. and lioc. in put 
Bel/tut, Im Coiir- Ch. 
BluehVI, Cong. Ch. and Boc 



FUND0. 



[May, 



f 5,^70 42 



BooUtbaiK. 

BtUtot, 

BHcktpcri, 

QUtUt, 

Otmden, 

OnUnt, 

B'Igtcomkf 

UmUowtUy 



do. 

do. 

do. 

do. by Mr. D. Oarlaad 

do. 

do. 

do. In J] 



".T* 





8SS0 




45 31 


48 00 




•4 lf-119 1» 




10 00 




80 5U 




S3 4T 




10 00 




61 50 




n 00 




13 00 




44 91 




800 



8000 
lAiiiet, In pun, Hall. Sehol. 18 00 

Rev. B. Tappan, Jr. 5, A Lady S, D. Mer> 

rill I. 00 

Mr. Blili 1, R. Haves 1, Rev. 8. MeKeen 5, 7 00-84 

Hmmpdign, Cong. Ch. an'l Soe. 8 

IfewauUe, Sac. of Rev. Mr. Seabury 40 

Phlpaturg. Conr- Ch. and Soe. in part 10 

Saco, lu Cone Ch. ft Soe. by Stephen L. GoodeU, Esq. 9U 

Thomatlon, Hoc. of Rev. Mr. WoodhaU 82 

TYmwAaot, Conr. Ch. and Soe. 29 

1V«/<fo6oro', do. IS 

Wttl ProMWCt, do. 48 

ITiMUMtt, do. 42 



#703 09 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

[Hon. Sarauol Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
f>OMr, Cenir. Ch. and Soe. by Mr. E. J. Lane, Tr. 
Strafford County Bd. Hoc. 
mnt, l^uliee' Kd. Hoc In part, to eonrt. Mrs. R. P. 
Barsiow an H M. by 8. A. Gorould, Esq. Trees. 
CbBshire Co. Ed. Soe. 



13 85 



f 53 35 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[Joseph Warner, Euq. Middlebury. Vt. Tr.] 
Broo^ld^ Conf . Ch. and Soe. hi part, by Barry Hale, 

E«l. Tr. of Orange C:o. Ivd. Soe. 1 79 

lidntp*U*r, 1st Cong. Ch. and Soe. by P. F. Merrill, 

fin. Tr. of WMhlngton Co. Ed. Soe. 81 00 

Estate of Mr. Amos Parley, 16 reams enp paper. 

No. I, by Mr. E. P. Walton, Trustee, valued 

by him at 3S6. 

YIMAn^i Cong. Ch. and Sec. by H. Hale, Kan- Tr. fte. 12 60 

TsrsAire, do. do. bidanee 60 

Wut Hartford, Cong. Ch. 4 75 

From itae Treasurer, no paitleulan yet received 369 00 



#419 60 



CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
(Bllphnlet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 

<3Mtm gw. or Itev. £r-itus Dickinson, by Walter 

tleiMtolli Y^ty, 

1, a vtltnctlrm IT 17, an individual 6, 
M^ a DullBctlchht br VXxn Parsons 

. big^, ColiBi^iub Id tJong. of Rev. Dr. Porter, by 

Dm. S. Elan 

Ifari/bnl, t:iillvik]Bs S34 64 

L«il^< Aax, ed. Soe. by Bin. L. B. 
Pwef . Tf . 120 28- 

JlpffllMHf CnMferlgli, In r«Tt 
lii*dn.i!i<K .►ni'v J-|i. Ayer 9 00 

. .' Rev. A. Bond, Nor* 
wicb 
Mwlboro', a fev Indivldaals 
MfrUm, a collection 

NMdmtmn, do. Ill 62, Henry A. Ward, Esq. 40 
Nsis Prttan^ do. In part 
Norwiek Citf, L«die«' Ed. Soe. to eonit. the Rot. Aaron 

H. Hand, an H. M. by Rev. Mr. Bond 
Plymouih Ctntr*^ s colle<^n 
Plymouth Hollow, do. in part 17, Bal. do. 32, by Rev. 

Mr. KKchell 
Jlorbury, a collection, in part 
South Coventry, c collection 
South Mtini/Utd, do. in Rev. Mr. Atwood's Ch. by C. 

Arnold 
SaybrwA, a collection In Isl Cong, by A. Sbeffleld 
SotUh 0rilaifi, a collection, in put 
Sktrmnn, Rev. Mr. OeUton 
BguthJPuitu, collection In Rev. Mr.Paipelqi^Oksr 

ud Soe. by Kev. Mr. P. . . TJ y 



17 00 
88 17 
83 21 



654 82 
4159 



12 '^6 
28 00 
131 62 
15 92 

40 14 
71 61 

89 00 
9 47 
28 78 

43 00 
12 50 
81 33 



7vi^^Mi|r/vfv« ft C0'i]#ccioii 

Wim/ham, from a tew indlv&daab 

WUHwnntie, a eonecUoo 

llVu^ingfon, do. 

Woodbtru. Rev. Mr. CharehtU S 91 

Coll. Ill M.>aih Society 80 76 

I>o. In North Sock-iy 96 14- 

Waitrtown, a culleciloii, by Dea. J. Hoagerfcrd 

WaJimg/vrdj do. In Cong. Soe. by Rev. Mr. GUbeit 



86 



WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson ▲. Brewster, Esq., Bodsoo, C, Tr.] 

Ohio cUy 10 m 

Cleaveland n 8S 

Mfiina 19 94 

RkhAcId, Gen. Ovfatt 10 89 

Twinaburg , Cong, church, In pait 94 

Pres. Ch. In part 5 9 

Elyria 47 69 

Sandusky dly 86 75 

Nerval k, 10 00 

Paper and elMMng sold 4 

Tallmadge, cloth fiom ladies Boc. 
Board and aundrin applied 
Amherst, James Elles 
Wellington 

Dea. T. Higglns, Southington, CU to 
U. W.Usboi -" • 



82 90 

31 88 



wme of Mesopotamia, 0. a L. M. 



15 00 
fSlOM 



CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETT. 
[Mr. William A. Booth, New Torfc, Tr ] 
Bleecker St. Ch. N. 7. C. N. Talbot 60, I. P. Tappan S. D. 
O. 10. E. Starr 5. T. Z. Hale 10. A. C. Post 80. James Rose- 
veil 50, 1st Ch. Brooklyn, J. Rankin 20, B. C. I.eavki I, Mr. 
Wesson 10, .Mr. Jndson 5, Mr. Bojnion 5, K. Hill 6, Brainerd 
Ch. N. Y. coll. 62 46. J. B. J. 5, A Mend 5, Carmiae St. Ch. 
N. Y. 41 08. 8d Avenue Ch. in part 13 69. Darham Beocr. 
Soe. by Dennis Camp VO, C. Wright 7 81, Estate of R. L. 
NevinsSO. W. M. HuWd 100. Cullecicd In Dtiane St. Ch. 8, 
Ciil. l.oomifl. U. S. Army. E. Florida 14, Brick Ch. John Me. 
Comb VS. Mercer Nt Ch. in pnrt 132 04, B. S. Hubhard, SUxk. 
holm, N. Y. 6. Bristol 6, Thed«on 61. Amity 33tl7, 4th Cb. 
Alliany 80, Pleasant Valley 45 35. New Windsor 28 62, Beth- 
lehem 33. Mkldleiown 48 10. Clock 4, Montfforoerr 2S 44, 
CanierUiry 12 5^, New Pahx 40 50, Denton 24 02, Westown 
f 12, 1st Ch. Troy 83 58, Bethel Ch. Troy 3 45, Amenia :» 62. 



WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETT OP NEW YORK. 

(J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 
Anmra 4, Elhridire 14 20, Jordan 5 34, Cato 10 12. Irs 1 31, 
Aureliiis 2 89, ttcipio Square 8, Csnoga 3 31, Geneva, Mr. 
Dwighl 25, CasUeton 7 75, Hopewell 2 71, Gorbam 5 92, Rush- 
ville 14 67. Nuiida 8 73, AiUon 21 65. Yoimgiton, Mr. Smith 
60, BaUvia 7 75, York 16, Lima 6, Livouia, Evan. See. 11. 
North Bristol 4, Wm. Msftk 6 73. §230 47 



UTICA AGENCY. 
[James Dulton, Etq. Utk«, Tr.] 
Augusta 9950. Annsvtlle 8, Cooperstown. D. Wtlter 5, 
Clintun 44 48, E^st Stockholm 7 50. Eaton VIHage 19 89, Port 
Covington 25, Fulton 40, Fulton Tem. Sew. Soe. 8 87. Lifile 
Falls 13 17, Mkldlefleld 19. Malone, a balance 18, Mezko 
16 84, New Hanford 54 25. New Hsven II 22, New Haven 
Fern. Ben. Soe. 6. Orlikany Falls 6 80, Oswego, tst choreh Vt, 
Oswego 2d church 18 90. Oswvgo Prestiytery 6 30, Piatshmg 
42. Pulaski. Mrs. Robinson 8. Rome 1st church 40 '<0, Ko«n« 
2d church 21 87, Sauquois, s balance 75 c(s. Sangerflekl 5 18, 
Sncket's Hnriwr 16, brriiigfieid 20, Utica Pros. Ch. 88 87, 
Uiica Cong Ch. 26 70. Volnev 5 82, Vernon Village 14. We»t> 
lorU 13 28. WatervUle 16 49, Worcester 12 43, Watertown. 1st 
Cb. a balance 6. f 702 4A 



PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETT. 
[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, Tr.] 

tl,911 54 

Wkolt omoknl reemsd, $13,424 79. 



Clothing received during the Q,narter. 

Aihly, Aft. a bundle of shirts, socks, ftc. hvm the Female Cent 

Society, by Mrs. B. T. Hayward, Treas. 
Thtmaotattf^: Mr. William Cole, 1 pdr paBtaloens, Taloed 



•^■b 
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